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ON  THE 


SPIRIT 


O  F 


PATRIOTISM. 


My  Lord 


You  have  engaged  me  on  a  fubjeft,  which  inter¬ 
rupts  the  feries  of  thofe  letters  I  was  writing  to  you; 
but  it  is  one,  which,  I  confefs,  I  have  very  much  at 
heart.  I  lhall  therefore  explain  myfelf  fully,  nor 
blufh  to  reafon  on  principles  that  are  out  of  falhion 
among  men,  who  intend  nothing  by  ferving  the 
public,  but  to  feed  their  avarice,  their  vanity,  and 
their  luxury,  without  the  fenfe  of  any  duty  they 
owe  to  God  or  man. 

It  feems  to  me,  that  in  order  to  maintain  the 
moral  fyftem  of  the  world  at  a  certain  point,  far 
below  that  of  ideal  perfection,  for  we  are  made  ca¬ 
pable  of  conceiving  what  we  are  incapable  of  at¬ 
taining  ;  but,  however,  fufficient  upon  the  whole 
to  conftitute  a  hate  eafy  and  happy,  or  at  the  worft 
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THE  SPIRIT 

tolerable  :  I  fay,  it  feems  to  rne,  that  the  Author  of 
nature  has  thought  fit  to  mingle,  from  time  to  time, 
among  the  focieties  of  men,  a  few,  and  but  a  few, 
of  thole  on  whom  he  is  graciously  pleafed  to  bellow  a 
larger  proportion  of  the  ethereal  fpirit,  than  is  given 
in  the  ordinary  courfe  of  his  providence  to  the  fans 
of  men.  Thefe  are  they  who  engrofs  almofl  the 
whole  reafon  of  the  fpecies ;  who  are  born  to  in- 
ftrufl,  to  guide,  and  to  preferve  ;  who  are  defigned 
to  be  the  tutors'  and  the  guardians  of  human  kind. 
When  they  prove  Inch,  they  exhibit  to  us  examples 
of  the  high  eft  virtue,  and  the  trueft  piety  :  and  they 
deferve  to  have  their  feftivals  kept,  inftead  of  that 
pack  of  anachorites  and  enthufiafts,  with  whole  names 
the  kalendar  is  crowded  and  difgraced.  When  thefe 
men  apply  their  talents  to  other  purpofes,  when  they 
lftrive  to  be  great,  and  defpife  being  good,  they 
commit  a  moft  facrilegious  breach  of  trull ;  they 
pervert  the  means,  they  defeat,  as  far  as  lies  in  them, 
the  defigns  of  providence,  and  difturb,  in  fome 
fort,  the  fyftem  of  infinite  wifdom.  To  mifapply 
thefe  talents  is  the  moft  diffufed,  arid,  therefore, 
the  greatell  of  crimes  in  its  nature  and  confequen- 
ces  ;  but  to  keep  them  unexerted,  and  unemployed, 
is  a  crime  too.  Look  about  you,  my  Lord,  from 
the  palace  to  the  cottage  ;  you  will  find  that  the  bulk 
cf  mankind  is  made  to  breathe  the  air  cf  this  atmof- 
phere,  to  roam  about  this  globe,  and  to  confume, 
like  the  courtiers  ol  Alclnous ,  the  fruits  of  the  earth. 
Nos  mimerus  fumus,  et  fruges  confumere  nati. 
When  they  have  trod  this  infipid  round  a  certain- 
number  of  years,  and  begot  Gthers  to  do  the  fame 
after  them,  they  have  lived  :  and  if  they  have  per- 
‘  formed,  in  feme  tolerable  degree,  the  ordinary 
moral  duties  of  life,  they  have  dene  all  they  were 
born  to  do.  Look  about  you  again,  my  Lord, 
nay,  look  into  your  own  breaft,  and  you  will  find 
that  there  are  Superior  fpirits,  men  who  Shew  even 
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from  their  infancy,  though  it  be  net  always  perceived 
by  others,  perhaps  not  always  felt  by  themfelves, 
that  they  were  born  for  fomething  more,  and  better. 
Thefe  are  the  men  to  whom  the  part  I  mentioned 
is  affigned.  Their  talents  denote  their  general  de- 
fignation :  and  the  opportunities  of  conforming 
themfelves  to  it,  that  arife  in  the  courfe  of  things, 
or  that  are  prefented  to  them  by  any  circumftances 
of  rank  or  fituation  in  the  fociety  to  which  they  be¬ 
long,  denote  the  particular  vocation,  which  it  is  net 
lawful  for  them  to  refill,  nor  even  to  negleft.  The 
duration  of  the  lives  of  fuch  men  as  thefe  is  to  be 
determined,  I  think,  by  the  length  and  importance 
of  the  parts  they  aft,  not  by  the  number  of  years 
that  pafs  between  their  coining  into  the  world,  and 
their  going  out  of  it.  Whether  the  piece  be  of 
three  or  five  afts,  the  part  may  be  long :  and  he, 
who  fuftains  it  through  the  whole,  may  be  faid  to 
die  in  the  fulnefs  of  years ;  whillt  he,  who  declines 
it  fooner,  may  be  faid  not  to  live  out  half  his  days. 

I  have  fometimes  reprefented  to  myfelf  the  vul¬ 
gar,  who  are  accidentally  diftinguilhed  by  the  titles 
of  king  and  fubjeft,  of  lo^d  and  vaffal,  of  noble¬ 
man  and  peafant;  and  the  few,  who  are  difiinguifhed 
by  nature  fo  effentially  from  the  herd  of  mankind, 
that,  figure  apart,  they  feem  to  be  of  another  fpe- 
cies,  in  this  manner :  the  former  come  into  the 
world,  and  continue  in  it,  like  German  travellers 
in  a  foreign  country.  Every  thing  they  meet  has 
the  grace  of  novelty  ;  and  they  are  fond  alike  of 
every  thing  that  is  new.  They  wander  about  from 
one  objeft,  to  another,  of  vain  curiofity,  or  inele¬ 
gant  pleafure.  If  they  are  induftrious,  they  (hew 
their  induftry  in  copying  figris,  and  collecting  mot¬ 
tos  and  epitaphs.  They  loiter,  or  trifle  away  their 
whole  time  :  and  their  prefence  or  their  abfcnce 
would  be  equally  unperceived,  if  caprice  or  accident 
did  not  raife  them  often  tp  ftations,  wherein  their 
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ftupidity,  their  vices,  or  their  fellies,  make  them  a 
public  misfortune.  The  latter  come  into  the  world, 
or  at  lealt  continue  in  it  after  the  effects  of  furprize 
and  inexperience  are  over,  like  men  who  are  fent 
on  more  important  errands.  They  obferve  with 
diftinction,  they  admire  with  knowledge.  They 
may  indulge  themfelves  in  pleafare  ;  but  as  their  in¬ 
dustry  is  not  employed  about  trifles,  fo  their  amufe- 
ments  are  not  made  the  bufmefs  of  their  lives. 
Such  men  cannot  pafs  unperceived  through  a  coun¬ 
try.  If  they  retire  from  the  world,  their  fplendor 
accompanies  them,  and  enlightens  even  the  obfeurity 
of  their  retreat.  If  they  take  a  part  In  public  life, 
the  effect  is  never  indifferent.  They  either  appear 
like  minifters  of  divine  vengeance,  and  their  courfe 
through  the  world  is  marked  by  defolation  and  op- 
prefhon,  by  poverty  and  fervitude  :  or  they  are  the 
guardian  angels  of  the  country  they  inhabit,  bufy 
to  avert  even  the  moft  diifant  evil,  and  to  maintain 
or  to  procure  peace,  plenty,  and,  the  greatell  of 
human  bleflings,  liberty. 

From  the  obfervation,  that  fuperiority  of  parts  is 
often  employed  to  do  fuperior  mifehief,  no  confe- 
quence  can  be  drawn  againft  the  truth  I  endeavour 
to  eftablifh.  Reafon  collects  the  will  of  God  from 
the  conifitution  of  things,  in  this  as  iri  other  cafes  ; 
but  in  no  cafe  does  the  Divine  power  impel  us  necef- 
farily  to  conform  ourfelves  to  this  will :  and,  there¬ 
fore,  from  the  mifapplication  of  fuperior  parts  to  the 
hurt,  no  argument  can  be  drawn  againft  this  pofiti- 
on,  that  they  were  given  for  the  good  of  mankind. 
Reafon  deceives  us  not :  we  deceive  ourfelves,  and 
fuller  our  wills  to  be  determined  b  Oilier  motives. 
Montaigne  or  Charron  would  fav,  1’homme  fe  oir-e, 
44  man  is  at  once  his  own  {harper,  and  his  own  bub- 
44  ble.”  Human  nature  is  her  own  bawd,  fays  Ti/l'y , 
blanda  conciliatrix,  et  quad  iena  fui.  lie  who  con- 
fiders  the  univerfal  wants,  imperfections,  and  vices  of 
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his  kind,  rnuft  agree  that  men  were  intended  not  only 
for  fociety,  but  to  unite  in  commonwealths,  and  to 
fubmit  to  laws :  legum  idcirco  omnes  fervi  fumus, 
ut  liberi  ene  poflimus.  And  yet  this  very  man  will 
be  feduced  by  his  own  paflions,  or  the  paflions  and 
examples  of  others,  to  think,  or  to  aft  as  if  he 
thought,  t}re  very  contrary.  So  he  who  is  confcious 
of  fuperior  endowments,  fuch  as  render  him  more 
capable,  than  the  generality  of  men,  to  fecure  and 
improve  the  advantages  of  focial  life,  by  preferving 
the  commonwealth  in  ftrength  and  fplendor,  even  he 
may  be  feduced  to  think,  or  to  aft  as  if  he  thought, 
that  thefe  endowments  were  given  him  for  the  gra¬ 
tification  of  his  ambition,  and  his  other  pafiions ;  and 

that  there  is  no  difference  between  vice  and  virtue,' 

7  & 

between  a  knave  and  an  honeft  man,  but  one,  which 
a  prince,  who  died  not  many  years  ago,  afterted, 
“  that  men  of  great  fenfe  were,  therefore,  knaves; 

“  and  men  of  little  fenfe  were,  therefore,  honeft.” 
But  in  neither  of  thefe  cafes  will  the  truth  and  rea- 
fon  of  things  be  altered,  by  fuch  examples  of  human 
frailty.  It  will  be  ftill  true,  and  reafon  will  ftill  de- 
monftrate,  that  all  men  are  direfted,  by  the  general 
conftitution  of  human  nature,  to  fubmit  to  govern¬ 
ment,  and  that  fome  men  are  in  a  particular  manner 
defigned  to  take  care  of  that  government  on  which 
the  common  happinefs  depends.  The  ufe  that  rea¬ 
fon  will  make  of  fuch  examples,  will  be  only  this, 
that  fince  men  are  fo  apt,  in  every  form  of  life  and 
every  degree  of  underftanding,  to  aft  againft  their 
intereft  and  their  duty  too,  without  benevolence  to 
mankind,  or  regard  to  the  divine  will ;  it  is  the  more 
incumbent  on  thofe  who  have  this  benevolence  and 
this  regard  at  heart,  to  employ  all  the  means  that 
the  nature  of  government  allows,  and  that  rank,  cir- 
cumftances  of  fituation,  or  fuperiority  of  talents, 
give  them,  to  oppoie  evil,  and  promote  good  govern¬ 
ment  ;  and  contribute  thus  to  preferve  the  moral 
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fyfteiri  of  the  world  at  that  point  of  perfection  at 
leaft,  which  feems  to  have  been  prefcribed  to  it  by 
the  great  Creator  of  every  fyflem  of  beings. 

Give  me  leave  now,  my  Lord,  to  caff  my  eyes  for 
a  moment  homeward,  and  to  apply  what  I  have  been 
faying  to  the  prefent  Hate  of  Britain.  That  there 
is  no  profufion  of  the  ethereal  fpirit  to  be  obferved 
among  us,  and  that  we  do  not  abound  with  men  of 
fuperior  genius,  I  am  ready  to  confefs ;  but  I  think 
there  is  no  ground  for  the  complaints  I  have  heard 
made,  as  if  nature  had  not  done  her  part  in  our  age, 
as  well  as  in  former  ages,  by  producing  men  capable 
of  ferving  the  commonwealth.  The  manners  of  our 
forefathers  were,  I  believe,  in  many  refpedts  better: 
they  had  more  probity  perhaps,  they  had  certainly 
more  fhow  of  honor,  and  greater  induftry.  But 
(till  nature  fows  alike,  though  we  do  not  reap  alike. 
There  are,  and  as  there  always  have  been,  there  al¬ 
ways  will  be,  fuch  creatures  in  government  as  I 
have  defcribed  above.  Fortune  maintains  a  kind  of 
rivalfhip  with  wifdom,  and  piques  herfeif  often  in 
favor  of  fools  as  well  as  knaves.  Socrates  ufed  to 
j  fay,  that  although  no  man  undertakes  a  trade  he 
has  not  learned,  even  the  meaneft  ;  yet  every  one 
thinks  himfelf  fufficiently  qualified  for  the  hardefl 
of  all  trades,  that  of  government.  He  faid  this 
upon  the  experience  he  had  in  Greece.  He  would 
not  change  his  opinion  if  he  lived  now  in  Britain. 
But,  however,  fuch  characters  as  thefe  would  do 
little  hurt,  generally  fpeaking,  or  would  not  do  it 
long,  if  they  flood  alone.  To  do  great  hurt,  fome 
genius,  fome  knowledge,  fome  talents  in  fhort,  na¬ 
tural  or  acquired,  are  nec chary  :  lets  indeed,  far 
lefs  than  are  required  to  do  good,  but  always  fome. 
Yet,  I  imagine,  not  the  worfl  minifler  could  do  all  the 
mifchief  he  does,  by  the  misapplication  of  his  talents 
alone,  if  it  were  not  for  the  mi  (application  of  much 
better  talents  than  his,  by  fome  who  join  with  him, 
and  the  non-application,  or  the  faint  and  unfleady 
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exercife  of  their  talents  by  fome  who  oppofe  him,  as 
well  as  the  general  remiffnefs  of  mankind  in  acquir¬ 
ing  knowledge,  and  improving  the  parts  which 
God  has  given  them,  for  the  fervice  of  the  public. 
Thefe  are  the  great  fprings  of  national  misfortunes. 
There  have  been  monfters  in  other  ages,  and  other 
countries,  as  well  as  ours ;  but  they  never  continued 
their  devaftations  long,  when  there  were  heroes  to 
oppofe  them.  We  will  fuppofe  a  man  imprudent, 
rafn,  prefumptuous,  ungracious,  infolent,  and 
profligate  in  fpeculation  as  well  as  practice.  Ke  can 
bribe,  but  he  cannot  feduce :  he  can  buy,  but  he 
cannot  gain :  he  can  lye,  but  he  connot  deceive. 
From  whence  then  has  fuch  a  man  his  ftrength  ? 
from  the  general  corruption  of  the  people,  nurfed 
up  to  a  full  maturity  under  his  adminiflration  ;  from 
the  venality  of  all  orders  and  all  ranks  of  men, 
fome  of  whom  are  fo  proftitute,  that  they  fet  fhem- 
felves  to  fale,  and  even  prevent  application.  This 
would  be  the  anfwer,  and  it  would  be  a  true  one  as 
far  as  it  goes  ;  but  it  does  not  account  for  the  whole. 
Corruption  could  not  fpread  with  fo  much  fuccefs, 
though  reduced  into  fyftem,  and  though  fome  mi- 
nifters,  with  equal  impudence  and  folly,  avowed  it, 
by  themfelves  and  their  advocates,  to  be  the  princi¬ 
pal  expedient  by  which  they  governed,  if  a  long  and 
almoft  unobferved  progrellion  of  caufes  and  effects 
did  not  prepare  the  conjuncture.  Let  me  explain  it, 
and  apply  it,  as  I  conceive  it.  One  party  had  given 
their  whole  attention,  during  feveral  years,  to  the 
project  of  enriching  themfelves,  and  impoverishing 
the  reft  of  the  nation,  and,  by  thefe  and  other 
means,  of  e ft abli filing  their  dominion  under  the  go¬ 
vernment  and  with  the  favor  of  a  family,  who  were 
foreigners,  and  therefore  might  believe,  that  they 
were  eft  abli  filed  on  the  throne  by  the  good-will  and 
ftrength  oi  this  party  alone.  This  party  in  general 
were  fo  intent  on  thefe  views,  and  many  of  them,  I 

fear 


fear,  are  fo  full,  that  they  did  not -advert  in. time -to 
the  neceffary  confequences  of  the  meafures  they 
abetted:  nor  did  they  . confider,  that  the  power  they 
raifed,  and  by  which  they  hoped  to  govern  their 
country,  would  govern  them  with  the  very  rod  of 
iron  they  forged,  and  would  be  the  power  of  a 
prince  or  miniifer,  not  that  of  a  party  long.  Ano¬ 
ther  party  continued  four,  fulien,  and  inactive, 
with  judgments  fo  weak,  and  pardons  fo  ftrong,  that 
even  experience,  and  a  fevere  one  furely,  was  loft 
upon  them.  They  waited,  like  the  Jews,  for  a 
McJJiah ,  that  may  never  come  ;  and  under  whom, 
if  he  did  come,  they  would  be  ftrangely  difappointed 
in  their  expectations  of  glory,  and  triumph,  and 
univerfal  dominion.  W  hi  lft  they  waited,  they  were 
marked  out,  like  the  jews,  a  diftinct  race,  hewers 
of  wood  and  drawers  of  water,  fcarce  members  of 
the  community,  though  born  in  the  country.  All 
indifferent  men  flood,  as  it  were,  afa  gaze :  and  the 
few,  who  were  jealous  of  the  court,  were  ftill  more 
jealous  of  one  another ;  fo  that  a  ftrength  fufficient 
to  oppofe  bad  minifters  was  not  eafy  to  be  formed. 
When  this  ftrength  was  formed,  and  the  infufficiency 
or  iniquity  of  the  adminiftration  was  daily  expofed 
to  public  viewy  many  adhered  at  firft  to  the  mi- 
nifter,  and  others  were  fmee  gained  to  his  caufe, 
becaufe  they  knew  nothing  of  the  conftitution  of 
their  own,  nor  of  the  hiftory  of  other  countries ; 
but  imagining  wildly,  that  things  always  went  as 
they  faw  them  go,  and  that  liberty  has  been,  and 
therefore  may  be,  preferred,  under  the  influence  of 
the  fame  corruption.  Others  perhaps  were  weak 
enough  to  be  frightened  at  firft,  as  fome  are  hypo¬ 
critical  enough  to  pretend  to  be  ftill.  with  the  ap¬ 
pellations  of  Tory  and  Jacobite,  which  are  always 
ridiculoufly  given  to  every  man  who  does  not  bow 
to  the  brazen  image  that  the  king  has  fet  up,  Others 
again  might  be  perfuaded,  that  no  fatal  ufe  at  leaft 
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would  be  made  of  the  power  acquired  by  our  cor¬ 
ruption  :  and  men  of  fuperior  parts  might  and  may 
ftill  flatter  themfelves,  that  if  this  power  fhould  be  fo 
employed,  they  fliall  have  time  and  means  to  flop 
the  effects  of  it.  The  firft  of  thefe  are  feduced  by 
their  ignorance  and  futility  ;  the  fecond,  if  they  are 
not  hypocrites,  by  their  prejudices ;  the  third,  by 
their  partiality  and  blind  confidence ;  the  lafl.  by 
their  prefumption  ;  and  all  of  them  by  the  mammon 
of  unrighteoufnefs,  their  private  intereft,  which  they 
endeavour  to  palliate  and  to  reconcile  as  well  as  they 
can  to  that  of  the  public  :  et  caeca  cupiditate  cor¬ 
rupt,  non  intelligunt  fe,  dum  vendunt,  et  venire. 

According  to  this  reprefentation,  which  I  take  to 
be  true,  your  Lordfhip  will  agree  that  our  unfortu¬ 
nate  country  affords  an  example  in  proof  of  what  is 
affertsd  above.  The  German  travellers  I  fpoke  of, 
men  of  the  ordinary  or  below  the  ordinary  fize  of 
underftanding,  though  they  are  called  by  caprice,  cr 
lifted  any  other  way  into  power,  cannot  do  great  and 
long  mifchief,  in  a  country  of  liberty  ;  unlefs  men 
of  genius,  knowledge,  and  experience,  mifapply 
thefe  talents,  and  become  their  leaders.  A  minifte- 
rial  faction  would  have  as  little  ability  to  do  hurt,  as 
they  have  inclination  to  do  good,  if  they  were  not 
formed  and  conducted  by  one  of  better  parts  than 
they  ;  nor  would  fuch  a  minifter  be  able  to  fupport, 
at  the  head  of  this  trufty  phalanx,  the  ignominious 
tyranny  impofed  on  his  country,  if  other  men,  of 
better  parts  and  much  mere  confequence  than  hhn- 
fehc,  were  not  drawn  in  to  mifapply  thefe  parts  to 
the  vilefh  drudgery  imaginable  ;  the  daily  drudgery 
of  explaining  nonfenfe,  covering  ignorance,  difguii- 
ing  folly,  concealing  and  even  juftifying  fraud  and 
corruption :  inftead  of  employing  their  knowledge, 
their  elocution,  their  (kill,  experience,  and  authority, 
to  correct  the  adminiffration  and  to  guard  the  con- 
ftitution.  But  this  is  not  all :  the  example  flrews  a 
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great  deal  more.  Your  Lordfffip’s  experience,  as 
well  as  mine,  will  juftify  what  I  am  going  to  fay.  It 
fhews  further,  that  fuch  a  conjuncture  could  not  be 
rendered  effectual  to  preferve  power  in  fome  of  the 
weakeft  and  fome  of  the  worit  hands  in  the  kingdom, 
if  there  was  not  a  non-application,  or  a  faint  and  un- 
fteady  exercife  of  parts  on  one  fide,  as  well  as  an. 
iniquitous  mifapplication  of  them  on  the  other  :  and 
I  cannot  help  faying,  let  it  fall  where  it  will,  what 
I  have  faid  perhaps  already,  that  the  former  is  a 
crime  but  one  degree  inferior  to  the  latter.  The 
more  genius,  induffry,  and  fpirit  are  employed  to 
deffroy,  the  harder  the  talk  of  faving  our  country 
becomes ;  but  the  duty  increafes  with  the  difficulty, 
if  the  principles  on  which  I  reafon  are  true.  In  fuch 
exigencies  it  is  not  enough  that  genius  be  oppofed 
to  genius ;  fpirit  muff  be  matched  by  fpirit. 
They,  who  go  about  to  deffroy,  are  animated  from 
the  firft  by  ambition  and  avarice,  the  love  of  power 
and  of  money :  fear  makes  them  often  defperate  at 
laft.  They  muff  be  oppofed,  therefore,  or  they  will 
be  oppofed  in  vain,  by  a  fpirit  able  to  cope  with  am¬ 
bition,  avarice,  and  defpair  itfelf ;  by  a  fpirit  able 
to  cope  with  thefe  paffions,  when  they  are  favored 
and  fortified  by  the  weaknefs  of  a  nation,  and  the 
ffrength  of  a  government.  In  fuch  exigencies  there 
is  little  difference,  as  to  the  merit  or  the  effect,  be¬ 
tween  oppofing  faintly  and  unfteadily,  and  not  op- 
pofing  at  all :  nay,  the  former  may  be  of  worfe  con¬ 
sequence,  in  certain  circumffances,  than  the  latter. 
And  this  is  a  truth  I  wife  with  all  my  heart  you  may 
not  fee  verified  in  our  country,  where  many,  I  fear, 
undertake  oppofition  not  as  a  duty,  but  as  an  adven¬ 
ture  :  and  looking  on  themfelyes  like  volunteers,  not 
like  men  lifted  in  the  fervice,  they  deem  themfelves 
at  liberty  to  take  as  much  or  as  little  of  this  trouble, 
and  to  continue  in  it  as  long,  or  end  it  as  foon,  as 
they  pleafe.  It  is  but  a  few  years  ago  that  not  the 
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merchants  alone,  but  the  whole  nation,  took  fire  at 
the  project  of  new  excifes.  The  project  was  oppofed 
not  on  mercantile  confiderations  and  interefts  alone, 
but  on  the  true  principles  of  liberty.  In  parliament, 
the  oppofition  was  ftrenuoufly  enough  fupported  for 
a  time;  but  there  was  fo  little  difpofition  to  guide  and 
improve  the  fpirit,  that  the  chief  concern  of  thofe 
who  took  the  lead  feemed  applied  to  keep  it  down : 
and  yet  your  Lordlhip  remembers  how  high  it  con¬ 
tinued  again  if  the  projector,  till  it  was  calmed  juft 
before  the  eleftions  of  the  prefent  parliament,  by  the 
remarkable  indolence  and  inactivity  of  the  laft  fef- 
fion  of  the  laft.  But  thefe  friends  of  ours,  my  Lord, 
are  as  much  miftaken  in  their  ethics,  as  the  event 
will  fhew  they  have  been  in  their  politics. 

The  fervice  of  our  country  is  no  chimerical,  but 
a  real  duty.  He  who  admits  the  proofs  of  any  other 
moral  duty,  drawn  from  the  conftitution  of  human 
nature,  or  from  the  moral  fitnefs  and  unfitneis  of 
things,  muft  admit  them  in  favor  of  this  dutv,  or 
be  reduced  to  the  rnoft  abfurd  inconfiftency.  When 
he  has  once  admitted  the  duty  on  thefe  proofs,  it 
will  be  no  difficult  matter  to  demonftrate  to  him, 
that  his  obligation  to  the  performance  of  it  is  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  means  and  the  opportunities  he  has 

g  can  aifeharge 
s  lie  has  thefe  means 
s  power,  and  as  long-  as 
his  country  continues  in  the  fame  wrant  of  his  ler- 
vices.  Thefe  obligations,  then,  to  the  public  fervice 
may  become  obligations  for  life  on  certain  perfons. 
No  doubt  they  may  :  and  final!  this  ccnfideration  be¬ 
come  a  reafon  for  denying  or  evading  them  ?  On 
the  contrary,  fare  it  fnould  become  a  realon  for  ac¬ 
knowledging  and  fulfilling  them,  with  the  greateft 
gratitude  to  the  Supreme  Being,  who  has  made  us 
capable  of  afting  io  excellent  a  part,  and  with  the 
utmoft  benevolence  to  mankind.  Superior  talents, 

and 
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and  fu^erior  rank  amongft  our  fellow-creatures,  whe¬ 
ther  acquired  by  birth,  or  by  the  courfe  of  accidents, 
and  the  fuccefs  of  our  own  induftry,  are  noble  pre¬ 
rogatives.  Shall  he  who  poffelfes  them,  repine  at 
the  obligation  they  lay  him  under,  of  palling  his 
whole  life  in  the  noblelf  occupation  of  which  human 
nature  is  capable  ?  To  what  higher  flation,  to  what 
greater  glory  can  any  mortal  afpire,  than  to  be,  dur¬ 
ing  the  whole  courfe  of  his  life,  the  fupport  of  good, 
the  control  of  bad  government,  and  the  guardian 
of  public  liberty?  To  be  driven  from  hence  by  fuc ■ 
cefsful  tyranny,  by  lofs  of  health  or  of  parts,  or  by 
the  force  of  accidents,  is  to  be  degraded  in  fuch  a 
manner  as  to  deferve  pity,  and  not  to  incur  blame ; 
but  to  degrade  ourfelves,  to  defeend  voluntarily,  and 
by  choice,  from  the  higheft  to  a  lower,  perhaps  to 
the  lowed:  rank  among  the  fons  of  Adam  ;  to  aban¬ 
don  the  government  of  men  for  that  of  hounds  and 
horfes,  the  care  of  a  kingdom  for  that  of  a  parifh, 
and  a  feene  of  great  and  generous  efforts  in  public 
life,  for  one  of  trifling  amufements  and  low  cares, 
of  doth  and  of  idlenefs,  what  is  it,  my  Lord  ?  I  had 
rather  your  Lordihip  Ihould  name  it  than  I.  Will 
it  be  faid  that  it  is  hard  to  exact  from  fome  men,  in 
favor  of  others,  that  they  Ihould  renounce  all  the 
pleafures  of  life,  and  drudge  all  their  days  in  bufi- 
nefs,  that  others  may  indulge  themfeives  in  eafe  ?  it 
will  be  faid  without  grounds.  A  life  dedicated  to 
the  fervice  of  our  country  admits  the  full  ufe,  and 
no  life  Ihould  admit  the  abufe,  of  pleafures :  the  lead 
are  confident  with  a  conftant  difeharge  of  our  public 
duty,  the  greateft  arife  from  it.  The  common,  the 
fenfual  pleafures  to  which  nature  prompts  us,  and 
which  reafon  therefore  dees  net  forbid,  though  fhe 
ihould  always  direct,  are  fo  far  from  being  excluded 
out  of  a  life  of  bufinefs,  that  they  are  fometimes 
neceffary  in  it,  and  are  always  heightened  by  it : 
ihcfe  of  the  table,  for  inftance,  may  be  ordered  fo 
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as  to  promote  that  which  the  elder  Cato  calls  vitae 
conjunftionem.  In  the  midh  of  public  duties,  pri- 
vate  hudies,  and  ah  extreme  old  age,  he  found  time 
to  frequent  the  fodalitates,  or  clubs  of  friends,  at 
Rome,  and  to  fit  up  all  night  with  his  neighbours  in 
the  country  of  the  Sabines.  Cato's,  virtue  often 
glowed  with  wine :  and  the  love  of  women  did  not 
hinder  Cafar  from  forming  and  executing  the 
greateh  projects  that  ambition  ever  fuggefted.  But 
if  Cafar ,  whilh  he  labored  to  deftroy  the  liberties 
of  his  country,  enjoyed  thefe  inferior  pleafures  of 
life,  which  a  man  who  labors  to  fave  thofe  liberties 
may  enjoy  as  well  as  he  ;  there  are  fuperior  pleafures 
in  a  bufy  life,  that  Cafar  never  knew  j  thofe,  I 
mean,  that  arife  from  a  faithful  hifcharge  of  our  duty 
to-  the  commonwealth.  Neither  Montaigne  in  writing- 
It  3  elfays,  nor  Des  Cartes  in  building  new  worlds" 
r>or  Barnet  in  framing  an  antediluvian  earth,  no,  nor 
Newton  in  difcovering  and  eftablifhing  the  true  laws 
of  nature  on  experiment  and  a  fublimer  geometry, 
felt  more  intellectual  joys,  than  he  feels  who  is  a  real 
patriot,  who  bends  ah  the  force  of  his  underhand' 
ing,  and  direfts  all  his  thoughts  and  aft  ions,  to  the 
good  of  his  country.  When  fuch  a  man  forms  a 
political  fcheme,  and  adjuhs  various  and  fcemingly 
independent  parts  in  it  to  one  great  and  good  defivn 
he  is  tranfported  by  imagination,  or  abforbed  in  me¬ 
diation,  as  much  and  as  agreeably  as  they  :  and  the 
fatisfa&ion  that  ariies  from  the  different  importance 
of  thefe  objects,  in  every  hep  of  the  work,  "is  vaftiy 
in  his  favor.  It  is  here  that  the  Speculative  philofo- 
pher’s  labor  and  pleaiure  end.  But  he,  who  fpecu- 
lates  in  order  to  aft,  goes  on,  and  carries  his  fcheme 
mto  execution,  viis  labor  continues,  it  varies,  it 
increales  ;  but  fo  does  his  pleaiure  too.  The  exe¬ 
cution  indeed  is  often  traverfed,  by  un&refeen  and 
untoward  circumhances,  by  the  perverfenefs  or  trea¬ 
chery  of  friends,  and  by  the  power  or  malice  of 
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enemies :  but  the  firft  and  the  laft  of  thefe  animate, 
and  the  docility  and  fidelity  of  fome  men  make 
amends  for  the  perverfenefs  and  treachery  of  others. 
Whilft  a  great  event  is  in  fufpenfe,  the  a&ion  warms, 
and  the  very  fufpenfe,  made  up  of  hope  and  fear, 
maintains  no  unpleafing  agitation  in  the  mind.  If  the 
event  is  decided  fuccefsfully,  fuch  a  man  enjoys  plea- 
fure  proportionable  to  the  good  he  has  done  ;  a  plea- 
fure  like  to  that  which  is  attributed  to  the  Supreme 
Being,  on  the  furvey  of  his  works.  If  the  event  is 
decided  otherwife,  and  ufurping  courts,  or  overbear¬ 
ing  parties  prevail,  fuch  a  man  has  dill  the  teftimo-’ 
ny  of  his  confcience,  and  a  fenfe  of  the  honor  he 
has  acquired,  to  foothe  his  mind,  and  fupport  his 
courage,  j  For  although  the  courfe  of  date-affairs  be 
to  thofe  who  meddle  in  them  like  a  lottery,  yet  it  is 
a  lottery  wherein  no  good  man  can  be  a  lofer  :  he 
may  be  reviled,  it  is  true,  indead  of  being  applauded, 
and  may  fuffer  violence  of  many  kinds.  I  will  not 
fay,  like  Seneca ,  that  the  nobled  fpeftacle,  which 
God  can  behold,  is  a  virtuous  man  differing,  and 
draggling  with  affliftions  :  but  this  I  will  fay,  that 
the  fecond  Cato ,  driven  out  of  the  forum,  and  drag¬ 
ged  to  prifon,  enjoyed  more  inward  pleafure,  and 
maintained  more  outward  dignity,  than  they  who 
infulted  him,  and  who  triumphed  in  the  ruin  of  their 
country.  But  the  very  example  of  Cato  may  be 
urged,  perhaps,  again!1:  what  I  have  indded  upon : 
it  may  be  afked,  what  good  he  did  to  Rome,  by  de¬ 
dicating  his  whole  life  to  her  fervice,  what  honor  to 
himfelf,  by  dying  at  Utica  ?  It  maybe  faid,  that  go¬ 
vernments  have  their  periods,  like  all  things  human  ; 
that  they  may  be  brought  back  to  their  primitive 
-principles  during  a  certain  time,  but  that  when  thefe 
principles  are  worn  out  in  the  minds  of  men,  it  is  a 
vain  enterprife  to  endeavour  to  renew  them ;  that 
this  is  the  cafe  of  all  governments  when  the  corrup¬ 
tion  of  the  people  comes  to  a  great  pitch,  and  is 
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grown  univerfal ;  that  when  a  houfe  that  is  old  and 
quite  decayed,  though  often  repaired,  not  only 
cracks,  but  totters,  even  from  the  foundations,  every 
man  in  his  fenfes  runs  out  of  it,  and  takes  Ihelter 
where  he  can,  and  that  none  but  madmen  continue 
obftinate  to  repair  what  is  irreparable,  till  they  are 
crulhed  in  the  ruin;  juft  fo,  that  we  muft  content 
purfelves  to  live  under  the  government  we  like  the 
leaft,  when  that  form  which  v/e  like  the  moft  is  de- 
ftroyed,  or  worn  out ;  according  to  the  counfel  of 
Dolabella  in  one  of  his  letters  to  Cicero.  But,  my 
Lord,  if  Cato  could  not  fave,  he  prolonged  the  life 
of  liberty :  the  liberties  of  Rome  would  have  been 
loft  when  Catiline  attacked  them,  abetted  probably 
by  Cafar  and  Crajfus ,  and  the  world  citizens  of 
Rome ;  and  when  Cicero  defended  them,  abetted  by 
Cato  and  the  belt. .  That  Cato  erred  in  his  conduct, 
by  giving  way  too  much  to  the  natural  roughnefs  of 
his  temper,  and  by  allowing  too  little  for  that  of  the 
Romans,  among  whom  luxury  had  long  prevailed, 
and  corruption  was  openly  pra&ifed,  is  moft  true* 
He  was  incapable  of  employing  thole  feeming  com¬ 
pliances  that  are  reconcileable  to  the  grea'ceft  fteadi- 
nefs ;  and  treated  unlkilfully  a  crazy  conftitution. 
The  fafety  of  the  commonwealth  depended,  in  that 
critical  juncture  on  a  coalition  of  parties,  the  fena- 
torian  and  the  equeftrian  :  Tally  had  formed  it,  Cato 
broke  it.  But  if  this  good,  for  I  think  he  was  not 
an  able,  man  erred  in  the  particular  refpefis  I  have 
ventured  to  mention,  he  deferved  moft  certainly  the 
glory  he  acquired  by  the  general  tenor  of  his  con- 
duff,  and  by  dedicating  the  whole  labor  of  his  life 
to  the  fervice  of  his  country.  He  would  have  de¬ 
ferved  more,  if  he  had  perfifted  in  maintaining  the 
lame  caule  to  the  end,  and  would  have  died,  I  think, 
with  a  better  grace  at  Mundathan  at  Utica.  If  this 
be  fo,  if  Cato  may  be  cenfured,  feverely  indeed,  but 
juftly,  for  abandoning  the  caufe  of  liberty,  which 
Vol.  III.  B  he 
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he  would  not,  however,  furvive  ;  what  fhall  we  fay 
of  thofe  who  embrace  it  faintly,  purfue  it  irrefolute- 
ly,  grow  tired  of  it  when  they  have  much  to  hope, 
and  give  it  up  when  they  have  nothing  to  fear  ? 

My  Lord,  I  have  infilled  the  more  on  this  duty 
which  men  owe  to  their  country,  becaufe  I  came  out 
of  England,  and  continue  Hill,  ftrongty  affected 
with  what  I  faw  when  I  was  there.  Our  govern¬ 
ment  has  approached  nearer,  than  ever  before,  to 
the  true  principles  of  it,  fince  the  revolution  of  one 
thoufand  fix  hundred  and  eighty-eight :  and  the  ac- 
cellion  of  the  prefent  family  to  the  throne  has  given 
the  fairelt  opportunities,  as  well  as  the  jufteft  rea- 
fons,  for  completing  the  fcheme  of  liberty,  and  im¬ 
proving  it  to  perfection.  But  it  feems  to  me,  that 
in  our  feparate  world,  as  the  means  of  alferting  and 
fupporting  liberty  are  increafed,  all  concern  for  it 
is  diminilhed.  I  beheld,  when  I  was  among  you, 
more  abjeft  fervility,  in  the  manners  and  behaviour 
of  particular  men,  than  I  ever  faw  in  France,  or 
than  has  been  feen  there,  I  believe,  fmce  the  days  of 
that  Gafcon,  who,  being  turned  out  of  the  minif- 
ter’s  door,  leaped  in  again  at  his  window.  As  to 
bodies  of  men,  I  dare  challenge  your  Lordlhip,  and 
I  am  forry  for  it,  to  produce  any  inltances  of  refifl- 
ance  to  the  unjuft  demands,  or  wanton  will  of  a 
court,  that  Britilh  parliaments  have  given,  com¬ 
parable  to  fuch  as  I  am  able  to  cite  to  the  honor  of 
the  parliament  of  Paris,  and  the  whole  body  of  the 
law  in  that  country,  within  the  fame  compafs  of 
time.  This  abject  fervility  may  appear  juftly  the 
more  wonderful  in  Britain,  becaufe  the  government 
of  Britain  has,  in  fome  fort,  the  appearance  of  an 
oligarchy :  and  monarchy  is  rather  hid  behind  it 
than  fnewn,  rather  weakened  than  ftrengthened, 
rather  impofed  upon  than  obeyed.  The  wonder, 
therefore,  is  to  obferve,  how  imagination  and  cuf- 
tom,  a  giddy  fool  and  a  formal  pedant,  have  ren¬ 
dered 
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vlered  thefe  cabals,  or  oligarchies,  more  refpe&ed 
than  majefty  itfelf.  That  this  fhould  happen  in 
countries  where  princes,  who  have  abfolute  pow¬ 
er,  may  be  tyrants  themfelves,  or  fubftitute  lubordi- 
nate  tyrants,  is  not  wonderful.  It  has  happened 
often  :  but  that  it  fhould  happen  in  Britain,  may  be 
■juftly  an  object  of  wonder.  In  thefe  countries,  the 
people  had  loft  the  armour  of  their  conftitution  : 
they  were  naked  and  defencelefs.  Ours  is  more 
complete  than  ever,  flut  though  we  have  preferv- 
ecl  the  armour,  we  have  loft  the  fpirit,  of  our  con¬ 
ftitution  :  and  therefore  we  bear,  from  little  en- 
groflers  of  delegated  power,  what  our  fathers  would 
not  have  fufFered  from  true  proprietors  of  the  royal 
authority.  Parliaments  are  not  only,  what  they 
always  were,  effential  parts  of  our  conftitution,  but 
effential  parts  of  our  adminiftration  too.  They  do 
not  claim  the  executive  power  :  no  *,  but  the  execu¬ 
tive  power  cannot  be  exercifed  without  their  annual 
concurrence.  Plow  few  months,  inftead  of  years, 
have  princes  and  minifters  now  to  pafs,  without  in- 
fpeflion  and  controul  ?  How  eafy,  therefore,  is  it 
become  to  check  every  growing  evil  in  the  bud  ;  to 
change  every  bad  adminiftration,  to  keep  fucb 
farmers  of  government  in  awe ;  to  maintain,  and 
revenge,  if  need  be,  the  conftitution  ?  It  is  become 
fo  eafy,  by  the  prefent  form  of  our  government, 
that  corruption  alone  could  not  deftroy  us.  We 
muft  want  fpirit,  as  well  as  virtue,  to  perifh.  Even 
able  knaves  would  preferve  liberty  in  fuch  circum- 
ftances  as  ours,  and  highwaymen  would  fcorn  to 
receive  the  wages,  and  do  the  drudgery  of  pick¬ 
pockets.  But  all  is  little,  and  low,  and  mean 
among  us !  Ear  from  having  the  virtues,  we  have 
not  even  the  vices,  of  great  men.  He  who  had 
pride  inftead  of  vanity,  and  ambition  but  equal  to 
his  defire  of  wealth,  could  never  bear,  I  do  not  fay, 
to  be  the  under-ftrapper  to  any  farmer  of  royal  au- 
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thority,  but  to  fee  patiently  one  of  them,  at  beft  his 
fellow,  perhaps  his  inferior  in  every  refpeft,  lord  it 
over  him,  and  the  reft  of  mankind,  diffipating  the 
wealth,  and  trampling  on  the  liberties  of  his  coun¬ 
try,  with  impunity.  This  could  not  happen,  if 
there  was  the  leaft  fpirit  among  us.  But  there  is 
none.  What  palfes  among  us  for  ambition,  is  an 
odd  mixture  -of  avarice  and  vanity  :  the  moderation 
we  have  feen  pradtifed  is  pufillanimity,  and  the 
philofophy  that  fome  men  Sfteft,  is  doth.  Hence 
it  comes  that  corruption  has  fpread,  and  prevails. 

I  expect  little  from  the  principal  adtors  that  tread 
the  ftage  at  prefent.  They  are  divided,  not  fo  much 
as  it  has  feemed,  and  as  they  would  have  it  believed, 
about  meafures ;  the  true  divifion  is  about  their  dif¬ 
ferent  ends.  Whilft  the  minifter  was  not  hard 
pulhed,  nor  the  profpedt  of  fucceeding  to  him  near, 
they  appeared  to  have  but  one  end,  the  reformation 
of  the  government.  The  deftruction  of  the  minifter 
was  purfued  only  as  a  preliminary,  but  of  effential 
and  indifpenfable  neceffity  to  that  end.  But  when 
his  deftruction  feemed  to  approach,  the  object  of  his 
fucceflion  interpofed  to  the  fight  of  many,  and  the 
reformation  of  the  government  was  no  longer  their 
point  of  view.  They  divided  the  Ikin,  at  leaft  in 
their  thoughts,  before  they  had  taken  the  beaft  ; 
and  the  common  fear  of  hunting  him  down  for 
others,  made  them  all  faint  in  the  chace.  It  was 
this,  and  this  alone,  that  has  faved  him,  or  has  put 
oft  his  evil  day.  Corruption,  fomuch,  andfojuftly 
complained  of,  could  not  have  done  it  alone. 

When  I  fay  that  I  expect  little  from  the  principal 
actors  that  tread  the  ftage  at  prefent,  I  am  far  from 
applying  to  all  of  them  what  I  take  to  be  true  of  the 
far  greateft  part.  There  are  men  among  them  who 
certainly  intend  the  good  of  their  country,  and 
whom  I  love  and  honour  for  that  reafon.  But  thefe 
pien  have  been  clogged,  or  milled,  or  over-borne 
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by  others ;  and,  feduced  by  natural  temper  to  inac¬ 
tivity,  have  taken  any  excufe,  or  yielded  to  any 
pretence  that  favored  it.  That  they  fhould  roufe, 
therefore,  in  themfelves,  or  in  any  one  elfe,  the 
fpirit  they  have  fuffered,  nay,  helped  to  die  away, 

I  do  not  expect.  I  turn  my  eyes  from  the  genera¬ 
tion  that  is  going  off,  to  the  generation  th&t  is  com¬ 
ing  on  the  Itage.  I  expect  good  from  them,  and 
from  none  of  them  more  than  from  you,  my  Lord. 
Remember,  that  the  oppofition,  in  which  you  have 
engaged  at  your  firil  entrance  into  bufmefs,  is  not 
an  oppofition  only  to  a  bad  adminiftration  of  public 
affairs,  but  to  an  adminiftration  that  fupports  itfelf 
by  means,  eftablifhes  principles,  introduces  cuftoms, 
repugnant  to  the  confutation  of  our  government, 
and  deftructive  of  all  liberty  ;  that  you  do  not  only 
combat  prefent  evils,  but  attempts  to  intail  thefe 
evils  upon  you  and  your  po fieri ty1 ;  that  if  you  ceafe 
the  combat,  you  give  up  the  caufe ;  and  that  he 
who  does  not  renew,  on  every  occafion,  his  claim, 
may  forfeit  his  right. 

Our  difputes  were  formerly,  to  fay  the  truth, 
much  more  about  perfons  than  things ;  or,  at  moft, 
about  particular  points  of  political  conduct,  in  which 
we  fnould  have  foon  agreed,  if  perfons  and  perfonal 
interefls  had  been  lefs  concerned,  and  the  blind  pre¬ 
judice  of  party  lefs  prevalent.  Whether  the  Big- 
endians,  or  the  Little-endians  got  the  better,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  no  man  of  fenfe  and  knowledge  thought  the 
conftitution  concerned  ;  notwithftanding  all  the  cla¬ 
mor  raifed  at  one  time  about  the  danger  of  the 
church,  and  at  another  about  the  danger  of  the  Pro- 
teflant  fucceflion.  But  the  cafe  is,  at  this  time,  vaft- 
ly  altered.  The  means  of  invading  liberty  more  ef¬ 
fectually  by  the  conftitution  of  the  revenue,  than  it 
ever  had  been  invaded  by  prerogative,  were  not  then 
grown  up  into  ftrengtn.  They  are  fo  now :  and  a 
bold  and  an  infolent  ufe  is  made  of  them.  To  re¬ 
form. 
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form  the  (late,  therefore,  is,  and  ought  to  be,  the  ob¬ 
ject  of  your  oppofition,  as  well  as  to  reform  the  ad- 
miniftration.  Why  do  I  fay  as  well  ?  It  is  fo,  and 
it  ought  to  be  fo,  much  more.  Wreft  the  power  of 
the  government,  if  you  can,  out  of  hands  that  have 
employed  it  weakly  and  wickedly,  ever  fmce  it  was 
thrown  into  them  by  a  filly  bargain  made  in  one 
reign,  and  a  corrupt  bargain  made  in  another.  But 
do  not  imagine  this  to  be  your  foie,  or  your  princi¬ 
pal,  bufinels.  You  owe  to  your  country,  to  your 
honour,  to  your  fecurity,  to  the  prefent,  and  to  fu¬ 
ture  ages,  that  no  endeavours  of  yours  be  wanting 
to  repair  the  breach  that  is  made,  and  is  increafmg 
daily  in  the  conftitution  ;  and  to  fhut  up,  with  all 
the  bars  and  bolts  of  law,  the  principal  entries 
through  which  thefe  torrents  of  corruption  have 
been  let  in  upon  us.  I  fay,  the  principal  entries ; 
becaufe,  however  it  may  appear  in  pure  fpeculation, 
I  think  it  would  not  be  found  in  prabfice  poflible, 
no,  nor  eligible  neither,  to  fhut  them  up  all.  As 
entries  of  corruption  none  of  them  deferve  to  be  ex¬ 
cepted  :  but  there  is  a  juft  diftiubtion  to  be  made, 
becaufe  there  is  a  real  difference.  Some  of  thefe  en¬ 
tries  are  opened  by  the  abufe  of  powers  neceffary  to 
maintain  fubordination,  and  to  carry  on  even  good 
government,  and  therefore  neceffary  to  be  preferved 
in  the  crown,  notwithftanding  the  abufe  that  is 
fometimes  made  of  them  ;  for  no  human  inftitution 
can  arrive  at  perfection,  and  the  moft  that  human 
wifaom  can  do,  is  to  procure  the  fame  or  greater 
good,  at  the  expence  of  lefs  evil.  There  will  be 
always  fome  evil,  either  immediate  or  remote,  ei¬ 
ther  in  caufe  or  confequence.  But  there  are  other 
entries  of  corruption,  and  thefe  are  by  much  the 
greateft,  for  buffering  of  which  to  continue  open, 
no  reaion  can  be  afligned,  or  has  been  pretended  to 
be  afligned,  but  that  which  is,  to  every  honeft  anci 
wife  man,  a  reafon  for  fhutting  them  up  ;  the  in- 
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cveafe  of  the  means  of  corruption,  which  are  oftener 
employed  for  the  fervice  of  the  oligarchy,  than  for 
the  fervice  of  the  monarchy.  Shut  up  thefe,  and 
you  will  have  nothing  to  fear  from  the  others.  By 
thefe,  a  more  real  and  dangerous  power  has  been 
gained  to  minifters,  than  was  loft  to  the  crown  by 
the  reftraints  on  prerogative. 

There  have  been  periods  when  our  government 
continued  free,  with  ftrong  appearances  of  becom¬ 
ing  abfolute.  Let  it  be  your  glory,  my  Lord,  and 
that  of  the  new  generation  fpringing  up  with  you, 
that  this  government  do  not  become  abfolute  at  any 
future  period,  with  the  appearances  of  being  free. 
However  you  may  be  employed,  in  all  your  coun- 
fels,  in  all  your  actions,  keep  this  regard  to  the 
conftitution  always  in  fight.  The  fcene  that  opens 
before  you  is  great,  and  the  part  that  you  will  have 
to  aft,  difficult.  It  is  difficult,  indeed,  to  bring 
men,  from  ftrong  habits  of  corruption,  to  prefer 
honor  to  profit,  and  liberty  to  luxury ;  as  it  is 
hard  to  teach  princes  the  great  art  of  governing  all 
by  all,  or  to  prevail  on  them  to  praftife  it.  But  if 
it  be  a  difficult,  it  is  a  glorious  attempt ;  an  attempt, 
worthy  to  exert  the  greateft  talents,  and  to  fill  the 
moft  extended  life.  Purfue  it  with  courage,  my 
Lord,  nor  defpair  of  fuccefs. 

Deus  haec  fortalfe  benigna 
Reducet  in  fedem  vice. 

A  parliament,  nay,  one  houfe  of  parliament,  is  able, 
at  any  time,  and  at  once,  to  deftroy  any  corrupt 
plan  of  power.  Time  produces  every  day  new  con- 
junftures.  Be  prepared  to  improve  them.  We 
read,  in  the  Old  Teftament,  of  a  city  that  might  have 
efcaped  divine  vengeance,  if  five  righteous  men  had 
been  found  in  it.  Let  not  our  city  periffi  for  want 
of  fo  final!  a  number  :  and  if  the  generation  that  is 
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going  off  could  not  furnifh  it,  let  the  generation, 
that  is  coming  on  furnifh  a  greater. 

We  may  reafonably  hope  that  it  will,  from  the 
firft  effays  which  your  Lordfhip  and  fome  others  of 
our  young  fenators  have  made  in  public  life.  You 
have  raifed  the  hopes  of  your  country  by  the  proofs 
you  have  given  of  fuperior  parts.  Confirm  thefe 
hopes  by  proofs  of  uncommon  induftry,  application, 
and  perfeverance.  Superior  parts,  nay,  even  fupe¬ 
rior  virtue,  without  thefe  qualities,  will  be  infuffici- 
ent  to  fupport  your  charatfter  and  your  caufe.  How 
many  men  have  appeared  in  my  time,  who  have 
made  thefe  effays  with  fuccefs,  and  have  made  no 
progrefs  afterwards  ?  Some  have  dropped,  from 
their  firft  flights,  down  into  the  vulgar  crowd,  have 
been  diftinguilhed,  nay,  heard  of  no  more  !  others, 
with  better  parts,  perhaps  with  more  prefumption, 
but  certainly  with  greater  ridicule,  have  perfifted  in 
making  thefe  effays  towards  bufinefs  all  their  lives, 
and  have  never  been  able  to  advance  farther,  in  their 
political  courfe,  than  a  premeditated  harangue  on 
fome  choice  fubjefk  I  never  faw  one  of  thefe  im¬ 
portant  perfons  fit  down  after  his  oration,  with  re¬ 
peated  hear-hims  ringing  in  his  ears,  and  inward 
rapture  glowing  in  his  eyes,  that  he  did  not  recal  to 
my  memory  the  ftory  of  a  conceited  member  of  fome 
parliament  in  France,  who  was  over-heard,  after 
his  tedious  harangue,  muttering  rnoft  devoutly  to 
himfelf,  Non  nobis,  Domine,  non  nobis,  fed  no¬ 
mini  tuo  da  gloriam ! 

Eloquence  has  charms  to  lead  mankind,  and  gives 
a  nobler  fuperiority  than  power,  that  every  dunce 
may  ufe,  or  fraud,  that  every  knave  may  employ. 
But  eloquence  mult  flow  like  a  ftream  that  is  fed  by 
an  abundant  fpring,  and  not  fpout  forth  a  little  fro¬ 
thy  water  on  fome  gaudy  day,  and  remain  dry  the 
reft  of  the  year.  The  famous  orators  of  Greece  and 
Rome  were  the  ftatefmen  and  minifters  of  thofe 
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commonwealths.  The  nature  of  their  governments, 
and  the  humour  of  thofe  ages,  made  elaborate  ora¬ 
tions  necefiary.  They  harangued  oftener  than  they 
debated  :  and  the  ars  dicendi  required  more  ftudv 
and  more  exercife  of  mind,  and  of  body  too,  among 
them,  than  are  neceffary  among  us.  But  as  much 
pains  as  they  took  in  learning  how  to  condudt  the 
ftream  of  eloquence,  they  took  more  to  enlarge  the 
fountain  from  which  it  flowed.  Hear  Demojlhencs , 
hear  Cicero ,  thunder  againft  Philip ,  Catiline,  and 
Antony.  I  chufe  the  example  of  the  firlt,  rather 
than  that  of  Pericles ,  whom  he  imitated,  or  of  Pho- 
cion ,  whom  he  oppofed,  or  of  any  other  confiderable 
perfonage  in  Greece :  and  the  example  of  Cicero , 
rather  than  that  of  Crajfus ,  or  of  Hortenfius ,  or  of 
any  other  of  the  great  men  of  Rome  •  becaufe  the 
eloquence  of  thefe  two  has  been  fo  celebrated,  that 
we  are  accuftomed  to  look  upon  them  almoft  as  mere 
orators.  They  were  orators  indeed,  and  no  man 
who  has  a  foul  can  read  their  orations,  after  the  re¬ 
volution  of  fo  many  ages,  after  the  extindion  of 
the  governments,  and  of  the  people  for  whom  they 
were  compofed,  without  feeling,  at  this  hour,  the 
paffions  they  were  defigned  to  move,  and  the  fpirit 
they  were  defigned  to  raife.  But  if  we  look  into 
the  hiftory  of  thefe  two  men,  and  confider  the  parts 
they  acted,  we  fliail  fee  them  in  another  light,  and 
admire  them  in  an  higher  fphere  of  adtion.  Demof- 
tkcnes  had  been  neglected,  in  his  education,  by  the 
fame  tutors  who  cheated  him  of  his  inheritance. 
Cicero  was  bred  with  greater  advantage :  and  Plu¬ 
tarch,  I  think,  fays,  that  when  he  firlt  appeared, 
the  people  ufed  to  call  him,  by  way  of  derifion,  the 
Greek,  and  the  Scholar.  But  whatever  advantage 
of  this  kind  the  latter  might  have  over  the  former, 
and  tq  which  of  them  foever  you  afcribe  the  fuperior 
genius,  the  progrefs  which  both  of  them  made  in 
every  part  of  political  knowledge,  by  their  induftry 
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and  application,  was  marvellous.  Cicero  might  be 
a.  better  philofopher,  but  Demojihenes  was  no  lefs  a 
ftatefman :  and  both  of  them  performed  actions, 
and  acquired  fame,  above  the  reach  of  eloquence 
alone.  Demojihenes  ufed  to  compare  eloquence  to  a 
weapon,  aptly  enough  ;  for  eloquence,  like  every 
other  weapon,  is  of  little  ufe  to  the  owner,  unlefs  he 
have  the  force  and  the  (kill  to  ufe  it.  This  force  and 
this  (kill  Demojihenes  had  in  an  eminent  degree. 
Obferve  them  in  one  inftance  among  many.  It  was 
of  mighty  importance  to  Philip ,  to  prevent  the  ac- 
ceffion  of  Thebes  to  the  grand  alliance  that  Demof- 
thencs ,  at  the  head  of  the  Athenian  commonwealth,- 
formed  again  ft  the  growing  power  of  the  Macedo¬ 
nians.  Philip  had  emiffaries  and  his  ambafladors  on 
the  fpot,  to  oppofe  to  thofe  of  Athens,  and  we  may 
be  affured  that  he  neglected  none  of  thofe  arts  upon 
this  occafion,  that  he  employed  fo  fuccefsfully  on 
others.  The  ftruggle  was  great,  but  Demojihenes 
prevailed,  and  the  Thebans  engaged  in  the  war 
againft  Philip.  Was  it  by  his  eloquence  alone  that 
he  prevailed,  in  a  divided  date,  over  ail  the  fubtilty 
of  intrigue,  all  the  dexterity  of  negociation,  all  the 
feduftion,  all  the  corruption,  and  all  the  terror  that 
the  ableft  and  moft  powerful  prince  could  employ? 
Was  Demojihenes  wholly  taken  up  with  compofmg 
orations,  and  haranguing  the  people  in  this  remark¬ 
able  crifis  ?  He  harangued  them,  no  doubt,  at 
Thebes,  as  well  as  at  Athens,  and  in  the  reft  of 
Greece,  where  all  the  great  refolutions  of  making 
alliances,  waging  war,  or  concluding  peace,  were 
determined  in  democratical  affemblies.  But  yet  ha¬ 
ranguing  was,  no  doubt,  the  leaft  part  of  his  bufi- 
nefs,  and  eloquence  was  neither  the  foie,  nor  the 
principal  talent,  as  the  ftyle  of  writers  would  induce 
us  to  believe,  on  which  his  fuccefs  depended.  He 
muft  have  been  mafter  of  other  arts,  fubferviently 
to  which  his  eloquence  was  employed,  and  mult 
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have  had  a  thorough  knowledge  of  his  own  Hate,  and 
of  the  other  Hates  of  Greece,  of  their  difpofitions,and 
of  their  interells,  relatively  to  one  another,  and  rela¬ 
tively  to  their  neighbours,  to  the  Perfians  particu- 
cularly,  with  whom  he  held  a  correfpondence,  not 
much  to  his  honor  in  appearance,  whatever  he  might 
intend  by  it :  I  fay,  he  mull  have  been  mailer  of 
many  other  arts,  and  have  polfelfed  an  immenfe  fund 
of  knowledge,  to  make  his  eloquence  in  every  cafe 
fuccefsfui,  and  even  pertinent  or  reafonable  in  fome, 
as  well  as  to  direct  it,  and  to  furnilh  it  with  matter 
whenever  he  thought  proper  to  employ  this  weapon. 

Let  us  conhder  Tally  on  the  greatelt  theatre  of  the 
known  world,  and  in  the  moll  difficult  circumltances. 
We  are  better  acquainted  with  him  than  we  are  with 
Demofthenes  ;  for  we  fee  him  nearer,  as  it  were,  and 
in  more  different  lights.  How  perfect  a  knowledge 
had  he  acquired  of  the  Roman  confcitution  of  go¬ 
vernment,  ecclefiallical  and  civil ;  of  the  original 
and  progrefs,  of  the  general  reafons  and  particular 
occalions  of  the  laws  and  cultoms  of  his  country  ;  of 
the  great  rules  of  equity,  and  the  low  practice  of 
courts ;  of  the  duty  of  every  magiltracy  and  office 
in  the  Hate,  from  the  dictator  down  to  the  lidtor  ; 
and  of  all  the  Heps  by  which  Rome  had  rifen,  from 
her  infancy,  to  liberty,  to  power,  and  grandeur, 
and  dominion,  as  well  as  of  all  thofe  by  which  die 
began  to  decline,  a  little  before  his  age,  to  that  fer- 
vitude  which  he  died  for  oppofmg,  but  lived  to  fee 
efcablilhed,  and  in  which,  not  her  liberty  alone,  but 
her  power,  and  grandeur,  and  dominion  were  loll  ? 
How  well  was  he  acquainted  with  the  Roman  colo¬ 
nies  and  provinces,  with  the  allies  and  enemies  of 
the  empire,  with  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  for¬ 
mer,  the  difpofitions  and  conditions  of  the  latter, 
with  the  interells  of  them  all  relatively  to  Rome, 
and  with  the  interells  of  Rome  relatively  to  them  ? 
How  prefent  to  his  mind  were  the  anecdotes  of  for¬ 
mer 
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mer  times  concerning  the  Roman  and  other  ft  ate?., 
and  how  curious  was  he  to  obierve  the  minuted: 
circumftances  that  paffed  in  his  own  ?  His  works  will 
anfwer  fufficiently  the  queftions  I  afk,  and  eilablifb 
in  the  mind  of  every  man  who  reads  them  the  idea 
I  would  give  of  his  capacity  and  knowledge,  as 
well  as  that  which  is  fo  univerfally  taken  of  his  elo¬ 
quence.  To-  a  man  fraught  with  all  this  flock  of 
knowledge,  and  induftrious  to  improve  it  daily, 
nothing  could  happen  that  was  entirely  new,  nothing 
for  which  he  was  quite  unprepared,  fcarce  any  ef¬ 
fect  whereof  he  had  not  confidered  the  caufe,  fcarce 
any  caufe  wherein  his  fagacity  could  not  difeern  the 
latent  effect.  His  eloquence  in  private  caufes  gave 
him  firff  credit  at  Rome  :  but  it  was  this  knowledge, 
this  experience,  and  the  continued  habits  of  bufi- 
nefs,  that  fupported  his  reputation,  enabled  him  to 
do  lo  much  fervice  to  his  country,  and  gave  force 
and  authority  to  his  eloquence.  To  little  purpofe 
would  he  have  attacked  Catiline  with  all  the  vehe¬ 
mence  that  indignation,  and  even  fear,  added  to  elo¬ 
quence,  if  he  had  trailed  to  this  weapon  alone. 
This  weapon  alone  would  have  fecured  neither  him 
nor  the  fenate  from  the  poniard  of  that  affaffm.  He 
would  have  had  no  occafion  to  boaft,  that  he  had 
driven  this  infamous  citizen  out  of  the  walls  of 
Rome,  abiit,  exceffit,  evafit,  erupit,  if  he  had  not 
made  it,  beforehand,  impoffible  for  him  to  continue 
any  longer  in  them.  As  little  occafion  would  he  have 
had  to  affunie  the  honor  of  defeating,  without  any 
tumult,  or  any  diforder,  the  defigns  of  thofe  who 
confpired  to  murder  the  Roman  people,  to  deftroy 
the  Roman  empire,  and  to  extinguifh  tile  Roman 
name,  if  he  had  not  united,  by  Ikill  and  manage¬ 
ment,  in  the  common  caufe  of  their  country,  orders 
of  men  the  moll  averfe  to  each  other  ;  if  he  had  not 
watched  all  the  machinations  of  the  confpirators  in 
lilence,  and  prepared  a  ftrength  fufficient  to  refill 
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them  at  Rome,  and  in  the  provinces,  before  he  open¬ 
ed  this  fcene  of  villainy  to  the  fenate  and  the  peo¬ 
ple  :  in  a  word,  if  he  had  not  made  much  more  ufe 
of  political  prudence,  that  is,  of  the  knowledge  of 
mankind,  and  of  the  aits  of  government,  which 
Rudy  and  experience  give,  than  of  all  the  powers  of 
his  eloquence. 

Such  was  Demqfihen.es,  fuch  was  Cicero ,  fuch  were 
all  the  great  men  whofe  memories  are  preferred  in 
hilfory,  and  fuch  mult  every  man  be,  or  endeavour 
to  be,  if  he  has  either  fenfe  or  fentiment,  who  pre¬ 
fumes  to  meddle  in  affairs  of  government,  of  a  free 
government  I  mean,  and  hopes  to  maintaina  difthr 
guilhed  character  in  popular  affemblies,  whatever 
part  he  takes,  whether  that  of  fupporting,  or  that 
of  oppofing.  I  put  the  two  cafes  purpofely,  my 
Lord,  became  I  have  obferyed,  and  your  Lordfhip 
will  have  frequent  occafions  of  obferying,  many  per¬ 
sons  who  feern  to  think  that  oppofition  to  an  admi- 
niftration  requires  fewer  preparatives,  and  lefs  con- 
Rant  application,  than  the  conduct  of  it.  Now,  my 
Lord,  I  take  this  to  be  agrofs  error,  and,  I  am  fure, 
it  has  been  a  fatal  one.  It  is  one  of  thofe  errors* 
and  there  are  many  fuch,  which  men  impute  to 
judgment,  and  which  proceed  from  the  defect  of 
judgment,  as  this  does  from  lightnefs,  irrefolution, 
lazinefs,  and  a  falfe  notion  of  oppofition ;  unlehr 
the  perfons,  who  feem  to  think,  do  not  really  think 
in  this  manner,  but,  ferving  the  public  purely  for 
intereft,  and  not  for  fame,  nor  for  duty,  decline 
taking  the  fame  pains  when  they  oppofe  without  per- 
fonal  and  immediate  reward,  as  they  are  willing  to 
take  when  they  are  paid  for  ferving.  Look  about 
you,  and  you  will  fee  men  eager  to  fpeak,  and  keen 
touch,  when  particular  occafions  prefs  them,  or  par¬ 
ticular  motives  excite  them,  but  quite  unprepared 
for  either  :  and  hence  all  that  fuperficiaiity  in  fpeak, 
ing,  for  want  of  information;  hence  all  that  confu- 
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non  or  inactivity,  for  want  of  concert ;  and  all  that 
difappointmeiit,  for  want  of  preliminary  meafures. 
They  who  afteft  to  head  an  oppofition,  or  to  make 
any  confiderable  figure  in  it,  mull  be  equal,  at  lead:, 
to  thofe  whom  they  oppofe ;  I  do  not  fay,  in  parts 
only,  but  in  application  and  induftry,  and  the  fruits 
of  both,  information,  knowledge,  and  a  certain 
conftant  preparednefs  for  all  the  events  that  may  arife. 
Every  adminiftration  is  a  fyftem  of  conduct :  oppo¬ 
fition,  therefore,  Ihould  be  a  fyftem  of  conduct  like- 
wife  ;  an  oppofite,  but  not  a  dependent  fyftem.  I 
fltall  explain  myfelf  better  by  an  example.  When 
two  armies  take  the  field,  the  generals  on  both  fides 
have  their  different  plans,  for  the  campaign,  either 
of  defence  or  offence :  and  as  the  former  does  not 
fufpendhis  meafures  till  he  is  attacked, but  takes  them 
before-hand  on  every  probable  contingency,  fo  the 
latter  does  not  fufpend  his  till  the  opportunity  of  at¬ 
tacking  prefents  itfelf,  but  is  alert,  and  conftantly 
ready  to  feize  it  whenever  it  happens ;  and,  in  the 
mean  time,  is  bufy  to  improve  all  the  advantages  of 
{kill,  of  force,  or  of  any  other  kind  that  he  has,  or 
that  he  can  acquire,  independently  of  the  plan,  and 
of  the  motions  of  his  enemy. 

In  a  word,  my  Lord,  this  is  my  notion,  and  I 
fubmit  it  to  you.  According  to  the  prefent  form  of 
our  conftitution,  every  member  of  either  houfe  of 
parliament  is  a  member  of  a  national  Handing  coun¬ 
cil,  born,  or  appointed  by  the  people,  to  promote 
good,  and  to  oppofe  bad  government ;  and  if  not 
veiled  with  the  power  of  a  minifter  of  Hate,  yet 
veiled  with  the  fuperior  power  of  controling  thofe 
who  are  appointed  fuch  by  the  crown.  It  follows 
from  hence,  that  they  who  engage  in  oppofition,  are 
under  as  great  obligations  to  prepare  themfelves  to 
control,  as  they  who  ferve  the  crown  are  under  to 
prepare  themfelves  to  carry  on  the  adminiftration : 
and  that  a  party,  formed  for  this  purpofe,  do  not  aft 
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iike  good  citizens,  nor  honed  men,  unlefs  they  pro- 
pofe  true,  as  well  as  cppofe  falfe  meafures  of  govern¬ 
ment.  Sure  I  am,  they  do  not  act  like  wife  men 
unlefs  they  ad  fydematically,  and  unlefs  they  coin 
trad,  on  every  occafion,  that  fcheme  of  policy  which 
the  public  intered  requires  to  be  followed,  with  that 
which  is  fuited  to  no  intered  but  the  private  intered 
of  the  prince,  or  his  miniders.  Cunning  men  (fe- 
veral  fuch  there  are  among  you)  will  diflike  this  cou- 
fequence,  and  objed,  that  fuch  a  condud  would 
fupport,  under  the  appearance  of  oppofing,  a  weak, 
and  even  a  wicked  adminidration ;  "and  that  to  pro¬ 
ceed  in  this  manner,  would  be  to  give  good  counfel 
to  a  bad  minider,  and  to  extricate  him  out  of  dif- 
trelfes  that  ought  to  be  improved  to  his  ruin.  But 
cunning  pays  no  regard  to  virtue,  and  is  but  the 
low  mimic  of  wifdom.  It  were  eafy  to  demondrate 
what  I  have  afferted  concerning  the  duty  of  an  op- 
pofing  party  :  and  I  prefume  there  is  no  need  of  la¬ 
boring  to  prove,  that  a  party  who  oppofed,  fydema- 
tkally,  a  wife  to  a  filly,  an  honed  to  an  iniquitous, 
fcheme  of  government,  would  acquire  greater  repu¬ 
tation  and  drength,  and  arrive  more  furely  at  their 
end,  than  a  party  who  oppofed,  occafionally  as  it 
were,  without  any  common  fydem,  without  any  ge- 
neral  concert,  with  little  uniformity,  little  prepara¬ 
tion^  little  perfeverance,.  and  as  little  knowledge  or 
political  capacity.  But  it  is  time  to  leave  this  invi¬ 
dious  fubjecl,  and  to  haden  to  the  conclufion  of  pry 
letter  before  it  grows  into  a  book. 

I  am, 
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Dec.  i.  1728. 

R 

E VISING  fome  letters  I  writ  to  my  Lord  *  *  * 

I  found  in  one  of  them  a  great  deal  faid  concerning 
the  duties  which  men  owe  to  their  country,  thofe 
men  particularly  who  live  under  a  free  conftitution  of 
government ;  with  a  ftrong  application  of  thefe  ge¬ 
neral  doCtrines  to  the  prefent  hate  of  Great  Britain, 
and  to  the  characters  of  the  prefent  aCtors  on  this 
ftage. 

I  faw  no  reafon  to  alter,  none  even  to  foften,  any 
thing  that  is  there  advanced.  On  the  contrary,  it 
came  into  my  mind  to  carry  thefe  confi derations 
further,  and  to  delineate,  for  I  pretend  not  to  make 
a  perfeCt  draught,  the  duties  of  a  king  to  his  coun¬ 
try  ;  of  thofe  kings  particularly  who  are  appointed 
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by  the  people,  for  I  know  of  none  who  are  anointed 
by  God  to  rule  in  limited  monarchies.  After  which, 

I  propofed  to  apply  the  general  do&ines  in  this 
cafe,  as  ftrongly  and  as  dire&ly  as  in  the  otKer,  to 
the  prefent  ftate  of  Great  Britain. 

1  am  not  one  of  tnofe  oriental  naves,  who  deem 
it  unlawful  prefumption  to  look  their  kings  in  the 
face ;  neither  am  I  fwayed  by  my  Lord  Bacon’ s  am 
thority,  to  think  this  cuftom  good  and  reafonable  in 
its  meaning,  though  it  favors  of  barbarifm  in  its 
inftitution :  Ritu  quidem  barbarus,  fed  figmficatione 
bonus.  Much  otherwife.  It  feems  to  me,  that  no  fe- 
crets  are  fo  important  to  be  known,  no  hearts  dcferve 
to  be  pryed  into  with  more  curiofity  and  attention, 
than  tnofe  of  princes.  But  many  things  have  con¬ 
curred,  befides  age  and  temper,  to  fet  me  at  a  great 
dillance  from  the  prefent  court.  Far  from  prying 
into  the  hearts,  I  fcarce  know  the  faces,  of  our  royal 
family.  I  fhall  therefore  decline  all  application  to 
their  chara&ers,  and  all  mention  of  any  influence 
which  their  characters  may  have  on  their  own  for¬ 
tune,  or  on  that  of  this  nation. 

The  principles  I  have  reafoned  upon  in  my  lettey 
to  my  Lord  #  *  *,  and  thofe  I  fhall  reafon  upon/ 
here,  are  the  fame.  They  are  laid  in  the  fame  fyftem 
of  human  nature.  They  are  drawn  from  that  fource 
from  whence  all  the  duties  of  public  and  private  mo¬ 
rality  mull  be  derived,  or  they  will  be  often  falfely, 
and  always  precarioufiv,  eltablifhed.  Up  to  this 
fource  there  are  few  men  who  take  the  pains  to  go  : 
and,  open  as  it  -lies,  there  are  not  many  who  can 
find  their  way  to  it.  By  fuch  as  do,  I  fhall  be  un¬ 
derflood  and  approved :  and,  far  from  fearing  the 
cenfure,  or  the  ridicule,  I  fhould  reproach  myfelf 
with  the  applaufe  of  men  who  meafure  their  interefl 
by  their  paffions,  and  their  duty  by  the  examples  of  a 
corrupt  age  ;  that  is,  by  the  examples  they  afford  to 
one  another.  Such,  I  think,  are  the  greatefl  part  of 
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the  prefent  generation  ;  not  of  the  vulgar  alone,  but 
of  thofe  who  hand  foremoft,  and  are  raifed  higheft 
in  our  nation.  Such  we  may  jultly  apprehend  too 
that  the  next  will  be  ;  fmce  they  who  are  to  compofe 
it  will  fet  out  into  the  world  under  a  direction  that 
muft  incline  them  (trongly  to  the  fame  courfe  of  felf- 
intereft,  profligacy,  and  corruption. 

J  he  iniquity  of  all  the  principal  men  in  any  com¬ 
munity,  of  kings  and  minifters  efpecially,  does  not 
confift  alone  in  the  crimes  they  commit,  and  in  the 
immediate  confequences  of  thefe  crimes :  and  there¬ 
fore  their  guilt  is  not  to  be  meafured  by  thefe  alone. 
Such  men  fin  againft  pofterity,  as  well  as  againft  their 
own  age  :  and  when  the  confequences  of  their  crimes 
are  over,  the  confequences  of  their  example  remain. 
I  think,  and  every  wife  and  honeft  man  in  generati¬ 
ons  yet  unborn  will  think,  if  the  hiftory  of  this  ad- 
miniflration  defcends  to  blacken  our  annals,  that 
the  greateft  iniquity  of  the  minifter,  on  whom  the 
iniquity  ought  to  be  charged,  fince  he  has  been  fo  long- 
in  polfeffion  of  the  whole  power,  is  the  conflant  en¬ 
deavour  he  has  employed  to  corrupt  the  morals  of  men. 
I  fay  thus  generally,  the  morals;  becaufe  he,  who  aban¬ 
dons  or  betrays  his  country,  will  abandon  or  betray 
his  friend  ;  and  becaufe  he,  who  is  prevailed  on  to 
aft  in  parliament  without  any  regard  to  truth  or  juf- 
tice,  will  eafily  prevail  on  himfelf  to  aft  in  the  fame 
manner  every  where  elfe.  A  wifer  and  honefter  ad- 
miniftration  may  relieve  our  trade  from  that  oppref- 
fion,  and  the  public  from  that  load  of  debt,  under 
which  it  muft  be  fuppofed  he  has  induftrioufly  kept 
it  ;  becaufe  we  are  able  to  prove,  by  fair  calculati¬ 
ons,  that  he  might  have  provided  effectually  for  the 
payment  of  it,  fince  he  came  to  the  head  of  the 
treaiury.  A  wifer  and  honefter  adminiftration  may 
draw  us  back  to  our  former  credit  and  influence 
abroad,  from  that  ftate  of  contempt  into  which  we 
are  lank  among  all  our  neighbours.  But  will 
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the  minds  of  men,  which  this  minifler  has  narrowed 
to  perfonal  regards  alone,  will  their  views,  which  he 
has  confined  to  the  prefent  moment,  as  if  nations 
were  mortal  like  the  men  who  compofe  them,  and 
Britain  was  to  perifh  with  her  degenerate  children ; 
will  thefe,  I  fay,  be  fo  eafily  or  fo  foon  enlarged  ? 
Will  their  fentiments,  which  are  debafed  from  the 
love  of  liberty,  from  zeal  for  the  honor  and  profpe- 
rity  of  their  country,  and  from  a  defire  of  honeft 
fame,  to  an  abfolute  unconcernednefs  for  all  thefe,  to 
an  abject  fubmiffion,  and  to  a  rapacious  eagernefs  after 
wealth,  that  may  fate  their  avarice,  and  exceed  the 
profunon  of  their  luxury ;  will  thefe,  I  fay  again, 
be  fo  eafdy,  or  fo  foon  elevated  ?  In  a  word,  will  the 
Britifh  fpirit,  that  fpirit  which  has  preferved  liberty 
hitherto  in  one  corner  of  the  world  at  leaft,  be  fo 
eafily  or  fo  foon  reinfufed  into  the  Britifh  nation  ?  I 
think  not.  W e  have  been  long  coming  to  this  point 
of  depravation :  and  the  progrefs  from  confirmed 
habits  of  evil  is  much  more  flow  than  the  progrefs 
to  them.  Virtue  is  not  placed  on  a  rugged  moun¬ 
tain  of  "difficult  and  dangerous  accefs,  as  they  who 
would  excufe  the  indolence  of  their  temper,  or  the 
perverfenefs  of  their  will,  defire  to  have  it  believed  ; 
but  me  is  feated,  however,  on  an  eminence.  We 
may  go  up  to  her  with  eafe,  but  we  muff  go  up  gra¬ 
dually,  according  to  the  natural  progreffion  of  rea- 
fon,  who  is  to  lead  the  way,  and  guide  our  fteps. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  we  fall  from'  thence,  we  are 
fure  to  be  hurried  down  the  hill  with  a  blind  impe- 
tuolity,  according  to  the  natural  violence  of  thofe 
appetites  and  pafiions  that  caufed  our  fall  at  firfl, 
and  urge  it  on  the  falter,  the  further  they  are  removed 
from  the  controul  that  before  reftrained  them. 

To  perform,  therefore,  fo  great  a  work,  as  to 
reinfufe  the  fpirit  of  liberty,  to  reform  the  morals, 
and  to  raife  the  fentiments  of  a  people,  much  time 
is  required  ;  and  a  work  which  requires  fo  much 
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time,  may,  too  probably,  be  never  completed  ;  con- 
fidering  how  unfteadily  and  unfyftematically  even 
the  bell  of  men  are  apt  often  to  proceed,  and  how 
this  reformation  is  to  be  carried  forward,  in  oppofi- 
tion  to  public  fafhion,  and  private  inclination,  to 
the  authority  of  the  men  in  power,  and  to  the  fe- 
cret  bent  of  many  of  thofe  who  are  out  of  power. 
Let'  us  not  flatter  ourfelves :  I  did  fo  too  long.  It 
is  more  to  be  wifhed  than  to  be  hoped,  that  the  con¬ 
tagion  ffiould  fpread  no  further  than  that  leprous 
race,  who  carry  on  their  fkins,  expofed  to  public 
fight,  the  fcabs  and  blotches  of  their  diftemper.  The 
minifter  preaches  corruption  aloud  and  conftantly, 
like  ail  impudent  miffionary  of  vice  :  and  fome  there 
are  who  not  only  infmuate,  but  teach  the  fame  oc- 
cafionally.  I  fay,  fome  ;  becaufe  I  am  as  far  from 
thinking,  that  all  thofe  who  join  with  him,  as  that 
any  of  thofe  who  oppofe  him,  wait  only  to  be  more 
authorized,  that  they  may  propagate  it  with  greater 
fuccefs,  and  apply  it  to  their  own  ufe,  in  their  turn. 

It  feems  to  me,  upon  the  whole  matter,  that  to 
fave  or  redeem  a  nation,  under  fuch  circumftances, 
from  perdition,  nothing  lefs  is  necfeilary  than  fome 
great,  fome  extraordinary  conjundture  of  ill  fortune, 
or  of  good,  which  may  purge,  yet  fo  as  by  fire. 
Diflrefs  from  abroad,  bankruptcy  at  home,  and  other 
circumftances  of  like  nature  and  tendency,  may  be¬ 
get  univerfal  confufion.  Out  of  confufion  order 
may  arife  :  but  it  may  be  the  order  of  a  w  icked  tyran¬ 
ny,  inflead  of  the  order  of  a  juft  monarchy.  Either 
may  happen  :  and  fuch  an  alternative,  at  the  difpofi- 
tion  of  fortune,  is  fufficient  to  make  a  Stoic  tremble  1 
We  may  be  faved,  indeed,  by  means  of  a  very  dif¬ 
ferent  kind  ;  but  thefe  means  will  not  offer  thern- 
felves,  this  way  of  falvation  will  not  be  opened  to 
us,  without  the  concurrence,  and  the  influence,  of  a 
Patriot  King ,  the  molt  uncommon  of  all  phenomena 
in  the  phyfical  or  moral  world. 

Nothing 
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Nothing  can  fo  furely  and  fo  effectually  reftore 
the  virtue  and  public  fpirit  effential  to  the  preferva- 
tion  oi  liberty  and  national  profperity,  as  the  reign 
of  fuch  a  prince. 

We  are  willing  to  indulge  this  pleafing  expecta¬ 
tion,  and  there  is  nothing  we  defire  more  ardently 
than  to  be  able  to  hold  of  a  Britilh  prince,  without 
flattery,  the  fame  language  that  was  held  of  a  Roman 
emperor,  with  a  great  deal, 

Nil  oriturum  alias,  nil  ortum  tale  fatentes.  - 

But  let  us  not  neglect,  on  our  part,  fuch  means  as 
are  in  our  power,  to  keep  the  caufe  of  truth,  of  reafon, 
of  virtue,  and  of  liberty  alive.  If  the  blefling  be 
withheld  from  us,  let  us  deferve,  at  leaft,  that  it  Ihould 
be  granted  to  us.  If  heaven,  in  mercy,  bellows  it 
on  us,  let  us  prepare  to  receive  it,  to  improve  it, 
and  to  co-operate  with  it. 

I  fpeak  as  if  I  could  take  my  lhare  in  thefe  glorious 
efforts.  Neither  fhall  I  recal  my  words.  Stripped 
of  the  rights  of  a  Britifh  fubjeCt,  of  all  except  the 
mean#  of  them,  that  of  inheriting,  I  remember 
that  I  am  a  Briton  Hill.  I  apply  to  myfelf  what  I 
have  read  in  Setieca,  Oflicia  ft  civis  amiferit,  homi- 
nis  exerceat.  I  have  renounced  the  world,  not  in 
Ihew,  but  in  reality,  and  more  by  my  way  of  think- 
ing,  than  by  my  way  of  living,  as  retired  as  that 
may  feem.  But  I  have  not  renounced  my  country, 
nor  my  friends  :  and  by  my  friends  I  mean  all  thole, 
and  thofe  alone,  who  are  fuch  to  their  country,  by 
whatever  name  they  have  been,  or  may  be  (till 
diltinguilhed ;  and  though  in  that  number  there 
Ihould  be  men,  ot  whofe  palt  ingratitude,  injuftice, 
or  malice,  I  might  compiain,  on  my  own  account, 
with  the  greatelt  reafon.  Thefe  I  will  never  re¬ 
nounce.  In  their  profperity,  they  fhall  never  hear 
of  me :  in  their  dilirefs,  always.  In  that  retreat, 
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wherein  the  remainder  of  my  days  fiiall  be  fpent,  I 
may  be  of  tome  ufe  to  them ;  fmee,  eyen  from  thence, 
I  may  advife,  exhort,  and  warn  them.  “  Nee  enim 
is  foius  reipubhcae  prodeft,  qui  candidatos  ex- 
ic  trahit,  et  tuetur  reos,  etdepace,  belloque  cenfet ; 

fed  qui  juventutem  exhortatur,  qui,  in  tanta  bo- 
“  norum  praeceptorum  inopia,  virtute  inftruk  anl- 
mos  ;  qui  ad  pecuniam  luxuriamque  curfu  ruen- 
44  tes,  prenfat  ac  _  retrahit,  ct,  fi  nihil  aliud,  certe 
moratur ;  in  private  publicum  negotiant  agit.** 
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Y  intention  is  not  to  introduce  what  I  have  to 
lay  concerning  the  duties  of  kings,  by  any  nice  in¬ 
quiry  into  the  original  of  their  inftitution.  What  is 
to  be  known  of  it  will  appear  plainly  enough,  to 
iuch  as  are  able  and  can  fpare  time  to  trace °it,  in 
the  broken  traditions  which  are  come  down  to  us  of 
a  few  nations.  But  thofe,  w  ho  are  not  able  to  trace 
it  there,  may  trace  fomething  better,  and  more 
worthy  to  be  known,  in  their  own  thoughts:  I 
mean  what  this  inftitution  ought  to  have  been 
•whenever  it  began,  according  to  the  rule  of  reafon* 
founded  in  the  common  rights,  and  interefts,  of 
mankind.  On  this  head  it  is  quite  neeeftary  to 
makefome  reflections,  that  will,  like  angular  Hones 
laid  on  a  rock,  fupport  the  little  fabric,  the  mo¬ 
del  however  of  a  great  building,  that  I  propofe 
to  raife. 

So  plain  a  matter  could  never  have  been  ren¬ 
dered  intricate  and  voluminous,  had  it  not  been 
for  lawlefs  ambition,  extravagant  vanity,  and  the 
deteftable  fpirit  of  tyranny,  abetted  by  the  private 
interefts  of  artful  men,  by  adulation  and  fuperfti- 
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tion,  two  vices  to  which  that  ftaring  timid  crea¬ 
ture  man  is  exceffively  prone  ;  if  authority  had 
not  impofed  on  fuch  as  did  not  pretend  to  rea- 
ion ;  and  if  fuch  as  did  attempt  to  reafon  had  not 
been  caught  in  the  common  fnares  of  fophifm,  and 
bewildered  in  the  labyrinths  of  deputation.  In  this 
cale,  therefore,  as  in  all  thofe  of  great  concernment, 
the  Ihorteft  and  the  fur  eft  method  of  arriving  at  real 
knowledge  is  to  unlearn  the  ieffons  we  have  been 
taught,  to  remount  to  firft  principles,  and  take  no¬ 
body’s  word  about  them  ;  for  it  is  about  them  that 
almoft  all  the  juggling  and  legerdemain,  employed 
by  men  whofe  trade  it  is  to  deceive,  are  fet  to  work. 

Now  he,  who  does  fo  in  this  cafe,  will  difcover 
foon,  that  the  notions  concerning  the  divine  infti- 
tution  and  right  of  kings,  as  well  as  the  abfolute 
power  belonging  to  their  office,  have  no  foundation 
in  fad  or  reafon,  but  have  rifen  from  an  old  alli¬ 
ance  between  eccleftaftical  and  civil  policy.  The 
charaders  of  king  and  prieft  have  been  fometimes 
blended  together  :  and  when  they  have  been  divid¬ 
ed,  as  kings  have  found  the  great  effeds  wrought 
in  government  by  the  empire  which  priefts  obtain 
over  the  confciences  of  mankind,  fo  priefts  have 
been  taught  by  experience,  that  the  beft  method  to 
preferve  their  own  rank,  dignity,  wealth,  and  pow¬ 
er,  all  raifed  upon  a  fuppofed  divine  right,  is  to 
communicate  the  fame  pretenfion  to  kings,  and,  by 
a  fallacy  common  to  both,  impofe  their  ufurpations 
on  a  filly  world.  This  they  have  done  :  and,  in  the 
ftate,  as  in  the  church,  thefe  pretenftons  to  a  divine 
right  have  been  generally  carried  higheft  by  thofe, 
who  have  had  the  leaft  pretenfion  to  the  divine 
favor. 

It  is  worth  while  to  obferve,  on  what  principle  fome 
men  were  advanced  to  a  great  pre-eminence  over 
others,  in  the  early  ages  of  thofe  nations  that  are  a 
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little  known  to  us :  I  fpeak  not  cf  fuch  as  raifed 
themfelves  by  conqued,  but  of  fuch  as  were  raifed 
by  common  confent.  Now  you  will  find,  in  all 
thefe  proceedings,  an  entire  uniformity  of  principle. 
The  authors  of  fuch  inventions,  as  were  of  general 
ufe  to  the  well-being  of  mankind,  were  not  only  re¬ 
verenced  and  obeyed  during  their  lives,  but  wor- 
ihipped  after  their  deaths  :  they  became  principal 
Gods,  “  Dii  majorum  gentium.”  The  founders  of 
common-wealths,  the  law-givers,  and  the  heroes  of 
particular  dates,  became  Gods  of  a  fecond  clafs, 
“  Dii  minorum  gentium.”  All  pre-eminence  was 
given  in  heaven,  as  well  as  in  earth,  in  proportion 
to  the  benefits  that  men  received.  Majedy  was  the 
firft,  and  divinity  the  fecond,  reward.  Both  were 
earned  by  fervices  done  to  mankind,  whom  it  was 
eafy  to  lead,  in  thofe  days  of  fimplicity  and  fuperdi- 
tion,  from  admiration  and  gratitude,  to  adoration 
and  expe&ation. 

When  advantage  had  been  taken,  by  fome  parti¬ 
cular  men,  of  thefe  difpofitions  in  the  generality, 
and  religion  and  government  were  become  two 
trades  or  myderies,  new  means  of  attaining  to  this 
pre-eminence  were  foon  devifed,  and  new  and  even 
contrary  motives  worked  the  fame  effect.  Merit  had 
given  rank ;  but  rank  was  foon  kept,  and,  which  is 
more  prepofterous,  obtained  too,  without  merit. 
Men  were  then  made  kings  for  reafons  as  little  rela¬ 
tive  to  good  government,  as  the  neighing  of  the 
horfe  of  the  fon  of  Hvjiafpes. 

But  the  mod  prevalent,  and  the  general  mo¬ 
tive  was  proximity  of  blood  to  the  lad,  not  to 
the  bed,  king.  Nobility  in  China  mounts  up¬ 
wards  :  and  he,  who  has  it  conferred  upon  him, 
enobles  his  ancedors,  not  his  poderity.  A  wife 
inditution !  and  efpecially  among  a  people  in  whofe 
minds  a  great  veneration  for  their  forefathers  has 
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been  always  carefully  maintained.  But  in  China,  as 
well  as  in  moil  other  countries,  royalty  has  defend¬ 
ed,  and  kingdoms  have  been  reckoned  the  patrimo¬ 
nies  of  particular  families. 

I  have  read  in  one  of  the  hiftorians  of  the  latter 
Roman  empire,  hiftorians,  by  the  way,  whom  I 
will  not  advife  others  to  mifpend  their  time  in  read¬ 
ing,  that  Sap  ores,  the  famous  king  of  Perfia  againft 
whom  Julian  made  the  expedition  wherein  he  loft 
his  life,  was  crowned  in  his  mother’s  womb.  His 
father  left  her  with  child  :  the  magi  declared  that 
the  child  would  be  a  male  ;  whereupon  the  royal 
enfigns  were  brought  forth,  they  were  placed  on 
her  majefty’s  belly,  and  the  princes  and  the  fa- 
trapes  proltrate  recognifed  the  embryo-monarch. 
But  to  take  a  more  known  example,  out  of  mul¬ 
titudes  that  prefent  themfelves  ;  Domitian ,  the  worft, 
and  T rajan ,  the  belt  of  princes,  were  promoted  to 
the  empire  by  the  fame  title,  Domitian  was  the  fon 
of  Flavius ,  and  the  brother,  though  poflibly  the 
poifoner  too,  of  Titus  Vefpafian :  Trajan  was  the 
adopted  fon  of  Nerva .  Hereditary  right  ferved  the 
purpofe  of  one,  as  well  as  of  the  other and  if 
Trajan  was  tranflated  to  a  place  among  the  gods, 
this  was  no  greater  a  diftinction  than  fome  of 
the  worft  of  his  predeceffors  obtained,  for  rea- 
fons  generally  as  good  as  that  which  Seneca  puts 
into  the  mouth  of  Diefpiter  in  the  Apokolokyn- 
tofis  of  Claudius ;  “  cum  fit  e  republica  effe  ali- 
“  ouem,  qui  cum  Romulo  poflit  ferventia  rapa  vo- 
rare.”  To  fay  the  truth,  it  would  have  been  a 
wifer  meafure  to  have  made  thefe  royal  perfons 
gods  at  once  :  as  gods  they  would  have  done  neither 
good  nor  hurt ;  but  as  emperors,  in  their  way  to 
divinity,  they  acted  like  devils. 
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If  my  readers  are  ready  by  this  time  to  think  me 
antimonarchial,  and  in  particular  an  enemy  to  the 
fucceffion  of  kings  by  hereditary  right,  I  hope  to  be 
foon  reftored  to  their  good  opinion.  I  efteern  mo¬ 
narchy  above  any  other  form  of  government,  and 
hereditary  monarchy  above  elective.  I  reverence 
kings,  their  office,  their  rights,  their  perfons :  and 
it  will  never  be  owing  to  the  principles  I  am  going 
to  eftabhffi,  becaufe  the  character  and  government 
of  a  Patriot  King  can  be  eftabliffied  on  no  other,  if 
their  office  and  their  right  are  not  always  held  divine, 
and  their  perfons  always  facrea. 

Now,  we  are  fubjeCt,  by  the  confiitution  of  hu¬ 
man  nature,  and  therefore  by  the  will  of  the  Au¬ 
thor  of  this  and  every  other  nature,  to  two  lav/s. 
One  given,  immediately  to  all  men  by  God,  the 
fame  to  all,  and  obligatory  alike  on  all.  The  other 
given  to  man  by  man ;  and  therefore  not  the  fame 
to  all,  nor  obligatory  alike  on  all :  founded  indeed 
on  the  fame  principles,  but  varied  by  different  ap¬ 
plications  of  them  to  times,  to  characters,  and  to 
a  number,  which  may  be  reckoned  infinite,  of  other 
circumftances.  By  the  firlt,  I  mean  the  univerfal 
law  Oj.  leafon  ;  and  by  the  fecond,  the  particular 
law,  or  conftitution  of  laws,  by  which  every  diftind 
community  has  chofen  to  be  governed. 

The  obligation,  of  fubmiffion  to  both,  is  dif- 
coverable  by  fo  clear  and  fo  fiixple  an  ufe  of 
our  intellectual  faculties,  that  it  may  be  faid  pro¬ 
perly  enough  to  be  revealed  to  us  by  God  :  and 
though  bom  theie  laws  cannot  be  faid  properly  to 
be  given  by  him,  yet  our  obligation  to  fubmit  to 
the  civil  law  is  a  principal  paragraph  in  the 
natural  law,  which  he  has  moft  manifeftly  given  us. 
In  truth  we  can  no  more  doubt  of  the '  obligati¬ 
ons  of  both  thefe  laws,  than  of  the  exiftence  of 
the  lawgiver.  As  fupreme  Lord  over  all  his  works, 
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Ms  general  providence  regards  immediately  the 
great  comm  on -wealth  of  mankind ;  but  then  as 
fupxeme  Lord  likewife,  his  authority  gives  a  fanc- 
tion  to  the  particular  bodies  of  law  which  are  made 
under  it.  The  law  of  nature  is  the  law  of  all  his 
fubjects :  the  conftitutions  of  particular  govern¬ 
ments  are  like  the  by-laws  of  cities,  or  the  ap¬ 
propriated  euftoms  of  provinces.  It  follows,  there¬ 
fore,  that  he  who  breaks  the  laws  of  his  country, 
refifts  the  ordinance  of  God,  that  is,  the  law  of 
Ms  nature.  God  has  inflituted  neither  monarchy, 
nor  ariftocracy,  nor  democracy,  nor  mixed  go¬ 
vernment  :  but  though  God  has  inflituted  no 
particular  form  of  government  among  men,  yet  by  the 
general  laws  of  his  kingdom  he  exacfts  our  obedience 
to  the  laws  of  thofe  communities,  to  which  each 
of  us  is  attached  by  birth,  or  to  which  we  may  be 
attached  by  a  fubfequent  and  lawful  engagement. 

From  fuch  plain,  unrefined,  and  therefore,  I 
fuppofe,  true  reafoning,  the  juft  authority  of 
kings,  and  the  due  obedience  of  fubjefts,  may  be 
deduced  with  the  utmoft  certainty.  And  furely  it 
is  far  better  for  kings  themfelves  to  have  their 
authority  thus  founded  on  principles  inconteftable, 
and  on  fair  dedu&ions  from  them,  than  on  the 
chimeras  of  madmen,  or,  what  has  been  more 
common,  the  fophifms  of  knaves.  A  human  right, 
that  cannot  be  controverted,  is  preferable,  furely, 
to  a  pretended  divine  right,  which  every  man  muft 
believe  implicitely,  as  few  will  do,  or  not  believe 
at  all. 

But  the  principles  we  have  laid  down  do  not 
ft  op  here.  A  divine  right  in  kings  is  to  be 
deduced  evidently  from  them  :  a  divine  right  to  go¬ 
vern  well  and  conformably  to  the  conftitution  at  the 
head  of  which  they  are  placed.  A  divine  right  to 
govern  ill,  is  an  abfurdity  :  to  affert  it  is  blafphemy. 
A  people  may  choofe,  or  hereditary  fucceflion  may 
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vaife,  a  bad  prince  to  the  throne  ;  but  a  good  king 
alone  can  derive  his  right  to  govern  from  God.  The 
reafon  is  plain :  good  government  alone  can  be  in 
the  divine  intention.  God  has  made  us  to  defire 
happinefs  ;  he  has  made  our  happinefs  dependent 
on  fociety  ;  and  the  happinefs  of  fociety  dependent 
on  good  or  bad  government.  His  intention,  there¬ 
fore,  was,  that  government  ffiould  be  good. 

This  is  elfential  to  his  wifdom ;  for  wifdom  con- 
fils,  furelv,  in  proportioning  means  to  ends :  there¬ 
fore  it  cannot  be  faid  without  abfurd  impiety,  that 
he  confers  a  right  to  oppofe  his  intention. 

The  office  of  kings  is,  then,  of  right  divine,  and 
their  perfons  are  to  be  reputed  facred.  As  men, 
they  have  no  fuch  right,  no  fuch  facrednefs  belong¬ 
ing  to  them  :  as  kings,  they  have  both,  unlefs  they 
forfeit  them.  Reverence  for  government  obliges  to 
reverence  governors,  who,  for  the  fake  of  it,  are 
railed  above  the  level  of  other  men :  but  reverence 
for  governors,  independently  of  government,  any 
further  than  reverence  would  be  due  to  their  vir¬ 
tues  if  they  were  private  men,  is  prepofterous,  and 
repugnant  to  common  fenfe.  The  fpring  from 
which  this  legal  reverence,  for  l'o  I  may  call  it, 
arifes,  is  national,  not  perfonal.  As  well  might 
we  fay  that  a  ffiip  is  built,  and  loaded,  and  manned, 
for  the  fake  of  any  particular  pilot,  inllead  of  ac¬ 
knowledging  that  the  pilot  is  made  for  the  fake  of 
the  ffiip,  her  lading,  and  her  crew,  who  are  always 
the  owners  in  the  political  velfel ;  as  to  fay  that  king¬ 
doms  were  inftituted  for  kings,  not  kings  for  king¬ 
doms.  In  ffiort,  and  to  carry  our  allufion  higher, 
majefty  is  not  an  inherent,  but  a  reflected  light. 

All  this  is  as  true  of  hereditary,  as  it  is  of  elec¬ 
tive  monarchy  ;  though  the  fcribblers  for  tyranny, 
under  the  name  of  monarchy,  would  have  us  be¬ 
lieve  that  there  is  foinething  more  augufl,  and  more 
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iacred  in  one  than  the  other.  They  are  facred 
alike,  and  this  attribute  is  to  be  afcribed  or  not  af- 
cribed,  to  them,  as  they  anfwer,  or  do  not  anfwer, 
the  ends  of  their  inftitutfon.  But  there  is  another 
comparifon  to  be  made,  in  which  a  great  and  moft 
important  diffimilitude  will  be  found  between  he¬ 
reditary  and  elective  monarchy.  Nothing  can  be 
more  abfurd,  in  pure  {peculation,  than  an  heredi¬ 
tary  right  in  any  mortal  to  govern  other  men  :  and 
yet,  in  practice,  nothing  can  be  more  abfurd  than 
to  have  a  king  to  chufe  at  every  vacancy  of  a  throne. 
We  draw  at  a  lottery  indeed  in  one  cafe,  where  there 
are  many  chances  to  lofe,  and  few  to  gain.  But 
have  we  much  more  advantage  of  this  kind  in  the 
other  ?  I  think  not.  Upon  thefe,  and  upon  moft 
occafions,  the  multitude  would  do  at  lead  as  well 
to  truft  to  chance  as  choice,  and  to  their  fortune 
as  to  their  judgment.  But  in  another  refpect,  the 
advantage  is  entirely  on  the  fide  of  hereditary  fuc- 
ceffon  ;  for,  in  elective  monarchies,  thefe  elections, 
whether  well  or  ill  made,  are  often  attended  with 
fuch  national  calamities,  that  even  the  beft  reigns 
cannot  make  amends  ior  them  :  whereas,  in  here¬ 
ditary  monarchy,  whether  a  good  or  a  bad  prince 
fucceeds,  thefe  calamities  are  avoided.  There  is 
one  fource  of  evil  the  lefs  open :  and  one  fource  of 
evil  the  lefs  in  human  affairs,  where  there  are  fo 
many,  is  fufficient  to  decide.  We  may  lament  the 
imperfections  of  our  human  date,  which  is  fuch, 
that  in  cafes  of  the  utmoft  importance  to  the  order 
and  good  government  of  fociety,  and  by  confe- 
quence  to  the  happinefs  of  our  kind,  we  are  reduc¬ 
ed,  by  the  very  conftitution  of  our  nature,  to  have 
no  part  to  take  that  our  reafon  can  approve  abfo- 
lutely.  But  though  we  lament  it,  we  muft  fubrnit 
to  it.  We  muft  tell  ourfelves  once  for  all,  that 
perfe£f  fchemes  are  not  adapted  to  our  imperfect 
ilace  ;  that  Stoical  morals  and  Platonic  politics  are 
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nothing  better  than  amufements  for  thofe  who 
have  had  little  experience  in  the  affairs  of  the 
world,  and  who  have  much  leifure,  “  verba  otiofo- 
“  ruin  fenum  ad  imperitos  juvenes which  was 
the  cenfure,  and  a  juft  one  too,  that  Dionyfius  paft 
on  fome  of  the  dodrines  of  the  father  of  the  acade¬ 
my.  In  truth,  all  that  human  prudence  can  do,  is 
to  furnifli  expedients,  and  to  compound,  as  it  were, 
with  general  vice  and  folly ;  employing  reafon  to 
aft  even  againft  her  own  principles,  and  teaching 
us,  if  I  may  fay  fo,  “  infanire  cum  ratione,”  which 
appears  on  many  occafions  not  to  be  the  paradox  it 
has  been  thought. 

To  conclude  this  head  therefore  :  as  I  think  a  li¬ 
mited  monarchy  the  belt  of  governments,  fo  I  think 
an  hereditary  qionarchy  the  beft  of  monarchies.  I  faid 
a  limited  monarchy ;  for  an  unlimited  monarchy, 
wherein  arbitrary  will,  which  is  in  truth  no  rule,  is 
however  the  foie  rule,  or  ftands  in  (lead  of  all  rule 
of  government,  muff  be  allowed  fo  great  an  abfur- 
dity,  both  in  reafon  informed  and  uninformed  by 
experience,  that  it  feems  a  government  fitter  for 
favages  than  for  civilized  people. 

But  I  think  it  proper  to  explain  a  little  more  what 
I  mean,  when  I  fay  a  limited  monarchy,  that  I  may 
leave  nothing  untouched  which  ought  to  be  taken 
into  confideration  by  us,  when  we  attempt  to  fix 
our  ideas  of  a  Patriot  King. 

Among  many  reafons  which  determine  me  to  pre¬ 
fer  monarchy  to  every  other  form  of  government, 
this  is  a  principal  one.  When  monarchy  is  the  ef- 
fential  form,  it  may  be  more  eafily  and  more  ufe» 
fully  tempered  with  ariftocracy  or  democracy,  or 
both,  than  either  of  them,  when  they  are  the  effen- 
tial  forms,  can  be  tempered  with  monarchy.  It 
feems  to  me,  that  the  introdudion  of  a  real  perma¬ 
nent  monarchical  power,  or  any  thing  more  than 
the  pageantry  of  it,  into  either  of  thefe,  rauft  de- 
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ftroy  them  and  extinguifh  them,  as  a  greater  light 
extinguifhes  a  lefs.  Whereas  it  may  eafily  be  {hewn, 
and  the  true  form  of  our  government  will  demon- 
ftrate,  without  feeking  any  other  example,  that  very 
confiderable  ariftocratical  and  democratical  powers 
may  be  grafted  on  a  monarchical  (lock,  without  di- 
minifhing  the  luftre,  or  retraining  the  power  and 
authority  of  the  prince,  enough  to  alter  in  any  de¬ 
gree  the  effential  form. 

A  great  difference  is  made  in  nature,  and  there¬ 
fore  the  diftinction  fhould  be  always  preferved  in 
our  notions,  between  two  things  that  we  are  apt  to 
confound  in  fpeculation,  as  they  have  been  con¬ 
founded  in  pradiice,  legiflative  and  monarchical 
power.  There  muff  be  an  abfolute,  unlimited,  and 
uncontroulable  power  lodged  fomewhere  in  every 
government ;  but  to  conflitute  monarchy,  or  the 
government  of  a  fingle  perfon,  it  is  not  neceifary 
tnat  this  power  fhould  be  lodged  in  the  monarch 
alone.  It  is  no  more  neceffary  that  he  fhould  ex- 
cluiively  and  independently  eftablifh  the  rule  of  his 
government,  than  it  is,  that  he  fhould  govern  with¬ 
out  any  rule  at  aii :  and  this  finely  will  be  thought 
reafonable  by  no  man. 

I  would  not  fay  God  governs  by  a  rule  that  we 
know,  or  may  know,  as  well  as  he,  and  upon  our 
knowledge  of  which  he  appeals  to  men  for  the  juf- 
tice  of  his  proceedings  towards  them ;  which  a  fa¬ 
mous  divine  has  impioufly  advanced,  in  a  pretend¬ 
ed  demonff ration  of  his  being  and  attributes.  God 
forbid !  But  this  I  may  fay,  that  God  does  always 
that  which  is  httefc  to  be  done,  and  that  this  fitneis, 
whereof  neither  that  prefumptuous  dogma  tiff  was, 
nor  any  created  being  is,  a  competent  judge,  re- 
fults  from  the  various  natures,  and  more  various 
relations  of  things  :  io  that,  as  creator  of  ail  fyl- 
tems  by  which  thefe  natures  and  relations  are  con- 
ilituted,  he  prefcribed  to  himfelf  the  rule,  which  he 
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'“follows  as  governor  of  every  fyftem  of  being.  In 
fhort,  with  reverence  be  it  fpoken,  God  is  a  mo- 
narch,  yet  not  an  arbitrary  but  a  limited  monarch, 
limited  by  the  rule  which  infinite  wifdcm  prefcribes 
to  infinite  power.  I  know  well  enough  the  impro¬ 
priety  of  thefe  exprefiions ;  but,  when  our  ideas  are 
inadequate,  our  exprefiions  mud  needs  be  impro¬ 
per.  Such  conceptions,  however,  as  we  are  able 
to  form  of  thefe  attributes,  and  o;  the  exercife  of 
them  in  the  government  of  the  univerfe,  may  ferve 
to  fhew  what  I  have  produced  them  to  fnew.  If 
governing  without  any  rule,  and  by  arbitrary  will, 
be  not  eflential  to  our  idea  of  the  monarchy  of  the 
Supreme  Being,  it  is  plainly  ridiculous  to  fuppofe 
them  neceflarily  included  in  the  idea  of  a  human 
monarchy :  and  though  God,  in  his  eternal  ideas, 
for  we  are  able  to  conceive  no  other  manner  of 
knowing,  has  prefcribed  to  himfelf  that  rule  by 
which  he  governs  the  univerfe  he  created,  it  will  be 
juft  as  ridiculous  to  affirm,  that  the  idea  of  human 
monarchy  cannot  be  preferved,  if  kings  are  obliged 
to  govern  according  to  a  rule  eftabliffied  by  ffie 
wifdom  of  a  ftate,  that  was  a  ftate  before  they  were 
kings,  and  by  the  confent  of  a  people  that  they  did 
not  moft  certainly  create  ;  efpecially  when  the  whole 
executive  power  is  exclufively  in  their  hands,  and 
the.  legiflative  power  cannot  be  exercifed  without 
their  concurrence. 

There  are  limitations  indeed  that  would  deftroy 
the  eflential  form  of  monarchy  :  or,  in  other  words 
a  monarchical  conftitution  may  be  changed,  under 
pretence  of  limiting  the  monarch.  This  happened 
among  us  in  the  laft  century,  when  the  vileft  ufur- 
pation,  and  the  moft  infamous  tyranny,  were  efta¬ 
bliffied  over  our  nation,  by  fome  of  the  worft  and 
fome  ofthemeaneft  men  in  it.  I  will  not  fay,  that 
the  eflential  form  of  monarchy  ffiould  be  preferved 
though  the  prefervation  of  it  were  to  caufe  the  l0fs 
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of  liberty.  “  Salus  reipublicas  fuprema  lex  eflo,” 
is  a  fundamental  law :  and,  fure  l  am,  the  fafety  of 
a  commonwealth  is  ill  provided  for,  if  the  liberty 
be  given  up.  .  But  this  I  prefume  to  fay,  and  can 
demonftrate,  that  all  the  limitations  neceffary  to 
preferve  liberty,  as  long  as  the  fpirit  of  it  fubfifts, 
and  longer  than  that  no  limitations  of  monarchy, 
nor  any  other  form  of  government,  can  preferve  it, 
are  compatible  with  monarchy.  I  think  on  there 
fubiects,  neither  as  the  Tories,  nor  as  the  Whigs 
have  thought:  at  lead  I  endeavour  to  avoid  the  ex- 
ceffes  of  both.  1  neither  drefs  up  kings  like  io  many 
burlefque  Jupiters,  weighing  the  fortunes  of  man¬ 
kind  in  the  fcales  of  fate,  and  darting  thundeibohs 
at  the  heads  of  rebellious  giants:  nor  do  I  Iciip 
them  naked,  as  it  were,  and  leave  them  at  moft  a 
few  tattered  rags  to  clothe  their  majefty,  but  fuch 
as  can  ferve  really  as  little  for  ufe  as  foi  ornament. 
My  aim  is  to  fix  this  principle  ;  that  limitations  on 
a  crown  ought  to  be  carried  as  far  as  it  is  neceffary 
to  fecure  the  liberties  of  a  people  ;  and  that  all  fuch 
limitations  may  fubfift,  without  weakening  or  en¬ 
dangering  monarchy. 

I  (hall  be  told  perhaps,  for  I  have  heard  it  laid 
by  many,  that  this  point  is  imaginary  ;  and  that  li¬ 
mitations,  fufficient  to  procure  good  government 
and  to  fecure  liberty  under  a  bad  prince,  cannot  be 
made,  unlefs-  they  are  fuch  as  will  deprive  the  fub- 
iefts  of  many  benefits  in  the  reign  of  a  good  prince, 
clog  his  adminiffration,  maintain  an  unjuft  jealoufy 
between  him  and  his  people,  and  occafion  a  defeft 
of  power,  neceffary  to  preferve  the  public  tranquil¬ 
lity,  and  to  promote  the  national  profperity.  If  this 
was  true,  here  would  be  a  much  more  melancholy 
Inflance  of  the  imperfection  of  our  nature,  and  of 
the  inefficacy  of  our  reafon  to  fupply  this  imper¬ 
fection,  than  the  former.  In  the  former,  reafon 
prompted  bv  experience  avoids  a  certain  evil  eftec- 
r  r  /  tually, 
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tually,  and  is  able  to  provide,  in  fome  meafure, 
againd  the  contingent  evils  that  may  arife  from  the 
expedient  itfelf.  But  in  the  latter,  if  what  is  there 
advanced  was  true,  thefe  provifions  againd  contin¬ 
gent  evils  would,  in  fome  cafes,  be  the  occadons  of 
much  certain  evil,  and  of  pofitive  good  in  none  :  un¬ 
der  a  good  prince  they  would  render  the  adminidra- 
tion  defective,  and  under  a  bad  one  there  would  be  no 
government  at  all.  But  the  truth  is  widely  different 
from  this  reprefentation.  The  limitations  neceffary 
to  preferve  liberty  under  monarchy  will  reftrain 
effectually  a  bad  prince,  without  being  ever  felt  as 
ffiackles  by  a  good  one.  Our  conditution  is  brought, 
or  almod  brought,  to  fuch  a  point,  a  point  of  per¬ 
fection  I  think  it,  that  no  king,  who  is  not,  in  the 
true  meaning  of  the  word,  a  patriot,  can  govern 
Britain  with  eafe,  fecurity,  honor,  dignity,  or  indeed 
with  fufficient  power  and  ffrength.  But  yet  a  king, 
who  is  a  patriot,  may  govern  with  all  the  former  ; 
and,  befides  them,  with  power  as  extended  as  the 
molt  abfolute  monarch  can  bead,  and  a  power,  too, 
far  more  agreeable  in  the  enjoyment,  as  well  as  more 
effeftual  in  the  operation. 

To  attain  thefe  great  and  noble  ends,  the  patrio- 
tifm  muff  be  real,  and  not  in  fnew  alone.  It  is 
fomething  to  defire  to  appear  a  patriot :  and  the 
defire  of  having  fame  is  a  ftep  towards  deferving  it, 
becaufe  it  is  a  motive  the  more  to  deferve  it.  If  it 
be  true,  as  Tacitus  fays,  “  contemptu  famae  con- 
tc  ternni  virtutem,”  that  a  contempt  of  a  good 
name,  or  an  indifference  about  it,  begets  or  accom¬ 
panies  always  a  contempt  of  virtue ;  the  contrary 
will  be  true  :  and  they  are  certainly  both  true.  But 
this  motive  alone  is  not  fufficient.  To  conditute  a 
patriot,  whether  king  or  fubjedt,  there  mud  be  fome¬ 
thing  more  fubdantial  than  a  delire  of  fame,  in  the 
compofition  ;  and  if  there  be  not,  this  defire  of  fame 
will  never  rife  above  that  fentiinent  which  may  be 
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compared  to  the  coquetry  of  women ;  a  fondneis 
of  tranfient  applaufe,  which  is  courted  by  vanity, 
given  by  flattery,  and  fpends  itfelf  in  ihew,  like  the 
qualities  which  acquire  it.  Patriotifm  muff  be 
founded  in  great  principles,  and  fupported  by  great 
virtues.  The  chief  of  thefe  principles  I  have  endea¬ 
voured  to  trace  ;  and  I  will  not  fcruple  to  affert,  that 
a  man  can  be  a  good  king  upon  no  other.  He  may, 
without  them  and  by  complexion,  be  unambitious, 
generous,  good-natured  5  but,  without  them,  the 
exereife  even  of  thefe  virtues  will  be  often  ill  direct¬ 
ed  :  and,  with  principles  of  another  fort,  he  will  be 
drawn  eafily,  notwithftanding  thefe  virtues,  from 
all  the  purpofes  of  his  inflitution. 

I  mention  thefe  oppoflte  principles  the  rather,  te- 
caufe,  inftead  of  wondering  that  fo  many  kings,  un¬ 
fit  and  unworthy  to  be  trulted  with  the  government 
of  mankind,  appear  in  the  world,  I  have  been  tempt¬ 
ed  to  wonder  that  there  are  any  tolerable  ;  when  I 
have  confidered  the  flattery  that  environs  them  moll 
commonly  from  the  cradle,  and  the  tendency  of  all 
thofe  falfe  notions  that  are  inftilled  into  them  by 
precept,  and  by  example,  by  the  habits  of  courts, 
and  by  the  interefted  felfilh  views  of  courtiers.  They 
are  bred  to  efteem  themfelves  of  a  diftinct  and  fu- 
perior  fpccies  among  men,  as  men  are  among  ani- 

m  Lewis  the  fourteenth  was  a  ftrong  inftance  of  the 
effect  of  this  education,  which  trains  up  kings  to 
be  tyrants,  without  knowing  that  they  are  fo.  ^  1  hat 
oppreffion  under  which  he  kept  his  people,  ounng 
the  whole  courfe  of  a  long  reign,  might  proceed, 
in  fome  degree,  from  the  natural  haughtinefs  of 
his  temper ;  but  it  proceeded,  in  a  greater  degree, 
from  the  principles  and  habits  of  his  education. 
By  this  he  had  been  brought  to  look  on  his  king¬ 
dom  as  a  patrimony  that  defcended  to  him  from 

his  anceftors,  and  that  was  to  be  confidered  in  no 
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other  light :  fo  that  when  a  very  confiderable  man 
had  difcourfed  to  him  at  large  of  the  miferable 
condition,  to  which  his  people  was  reduced,  and 
had  frequently  ufed  this  word,  “  l’etat though 
the  king  approved  the  fubftance  of  all  he  had  faid, 
yet  he  was  fhocked  at  the  frequent  repetition  of  this 
word,  and  complained  of  it  as  of  a  kind  of  inde¬ 
cency  to  himfelf.  This  will  not  appear  fo  ftrange 
to  our  lecond,  as  it  may  very  juftly  to  our  firff  re¬ 
flections  ;  for  what  wonder  is  it,  that  princes  are 
eafily  betrayed  into  an  error  that  takes  its  rife  in 
the  general  imperfection  of  our  nature,  in  our  pride, 
our  vanity,  and  our  prefumption  ?  the  baftard  chil¬ 
dren,  but  the  children  Hill,  of  felf-love ;  a  fpuri- 
ous  brood,  but  often  a  favorite  brood,  that  governs 
the  whole  family.  As  men  are  apt  to  make  them- 
felves  the  meafure  of  all  being,  fo  they  make  them- 
felves  the  final  caufe  of  all  creation.  Thus  the  re¬ 
puted  orthodox  philofophers  in  all  ages  have  taught, 
that  the  world  was  made  for  man,  the  earth  for 
him  to  inhabit,  and  all  the  luminous  bodies,  in  the 
immenfe  expanfe  around  us,  for  him  to  gaze  at. 
Kings  do  no  more,  no  not  fo  much,  when  they 
imagine  themfelves  the  final  caufe  for  which  fo- 
cieties  were  formed,  and  governments  inftituted. 

This  capital  error,  in  which  almoit  every  prince 
is  confirmed  by  his  education,  has  fo  great  extent 
and  fo  general  influence,  that  a  right  to  do  every 
iniquitous  thing  in  government  may  be  derived 
from  it.  But,  as  if  this  was  not  enough,  the  cha¬ 
racters  of  princes  are  fpoiled  many  more  ways  by 
their  education.  I  fhall  not  defcend  into  a  detail 
of  fuch  particulars,  nor  prefume  fo  much  as  to  hint 
what  regulations  might  be  made  about  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  princes,  nor  what  part  our  parliaments 
might  take  occafionally  in  this  monientous  affair, 
left  I  fliould  appear  too  refining,  or  too  prefump- 
tuous,  in  my  fpeculations.  But  I  may  affert  in 
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general,  that  the  indifference  of  mankind  upon 
this  head,  efpecially  in  a  government  conftituted 
like  ours,  is  monftrous. 

I  may  alfo  take  notice  of  another  caufe  of  the 
miftakes  of  princes,  I  mean  the  general  conduft  of 
thofe  who  are  brought  near  to  their  perfons.  Such 
men,  let  me  fay,  have  a  particular  duty  anfing  from 
this  very  fituation ;  a  duty  common  to  them  all, 
becaufe  it  arifes  not  from  their  ftations,  which  are 
different,  but  from  their  fituation,  which  is  the 
lame.  To  enumerate  the  various  applications  of 
this  duty  would  be  too  minute  and  tedious ;  but 
this  may  fuffice,  that  all  fuch  men  fhould  bear 
conftantly  in  mind,  that  the  mailer  they  ferve  is, 
or  is  to  be,  the  king  of  their  country  :  that  their  at¬ 
tachment  to  him,  therefore,  is  not  to  be  like  that 
of  other  fervants  to  other  mailers,  for  his  fake  alone, 
or  for  his  fake  and  their  own,  but  for  the  fake  of 
their  country  likewife. 

Craterus  loves  the  king,  but  Hephejiion  loves 
Alexander,  was  a  faying  of  the  laft  that  has  been 
often  quoted,  but  not  cenfured  as  it  ought  to 
be.  Alexander  gave  the  preference  to  the  attach¬ 
ment  of  Hephejiion ;  but  this  preference  was  due 
undoubtedly  to  that  of  Craterus .  Attachment  to  a 
private  perfon  mull  comprehend  a  great  concern 
for  his  character  and  his  intgrells :  but  attachment 
to  one  who  is,  or  may  be  a  king,  much  more  ;  be¬ 
caufe  the  character  of  the  latter  is  more  important 
to  himfelf  and  others ;  and  becaufe  his  interefts  are 
■v aftly  more  complicated  with  thofe  of  his  coun¬ 
try  and  in  fome  fort  with  thofe  of  mankind.  Alex¬ 
ander  himfelf  feemed,  upon  one  occafion,  to  make 
the  diltindtion  that  fliould  be  always  made  between 
our  attachments  to  a  prince,  and  to  any  private 
perfon.  It  was  when  Panne nio  advifed  him  to  ac¬ 
cept  the  terms  of  peace  which  Darius  olieied  .  they 
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were  great,  he  thought  them  fo  ;  but  he  thought, 
no  matter  for  my  purpofe  whether  juffly  cr  not, 
that  it  would  be  unbecoming  him  to  accept  them ; 
therefore  he  rejected  them,  but  acknowledged, 
that  “  he  would  have  done  as  he  was  advifed  to  do, 

“  if  he  had  been  Parmenio .” 

As  to  perfons  who  are  not  about  a  prince  in  the 
fituation  here  fpoken  of,  they  can  do  little  more 
than  proportion  their  applaufe,  and  the  demonftra- 
tions  of  their  confidence  and  affection,  to  the  be¬ 
nefits  they  actually  receive  from  the  prince  on  the 
throne,  or  to  the  juft  expectations  that  a  fuccellor 
gives  them.  It  is  of  the  latter  I  propofe  to  ipcak 
here  particularly.  It  he  gives  them  thofe  of  a  good 
reign,  we  may  allure  ourfelves  that  they  will  carry, 
and  in  this  cafe  they  ought  to  carry  that  applauie, 
and  thofe  demonftrations  of  their  confidence  and 
affection,  as  high  as  fuch  a  prince  himfelf  can  de¬ 
fire.  Thus  the  prince  and  the  people  take,  in  ef¬ 
fect,  a  fort  of  engagement  with  one  another ;  the 
prince  to  govern  well,  and  the  people  to  honour 
and  obey  him.  If  he  gives  them  expectations  of  a 
bad  reign,  they  have  this  obligation  to  him  at  leak, 
that  he  puts  them  early  on  their  guard ;  and  an 
obligation,  and  an  advantage  it  will  be”,  if  they 
prepare  for  his  acceffion  as  for  a  great  and  inevi¬ 
table  evil ;  and  if  they  guard  on  every  occafion 
againft  the  ill  ufe,'  they  forefee,  that  he  will  make 
of  money  and  power.  Above  all,  they  Ihquld  not 
fuffer  themfelves  to  be  caught  in  the  common  fnare, 
which  is  laid  under  fpecious  pretences  of  “  gaining 
“  fuch  a  prince,  and  of  keeping  him  by  public 
“  compliances  out  of  bad  hands.”  i  hat  argument 
has  been  preffed  more  than  once,  has  prevailed,  and 
has  been  fruitful  of  moil  pernicious  confequences. 
None  indeed  can  be  more  abfurd.  It  is  not  un¬ 
like  the  rcafoning  of  thofe  favages  w7ho  worfhip  the 
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devil,  not  becaufe  they  love  him  or  honour  him, 
or  expeft  any  good  from  him,  but  that  he  may  do 
them  no  hurt.  Nay,  it  is  more  abfurd ;  for  the 
lavages  fuppofe  that  the  devil  has,  independently 
of  them,  the  power  to  hurt  them  :  whereas  the 
others  put  more  power  into  the  hands  of  a  prince, 
becaufe  he  has  already  fome  power  to  hurt  them  ; 
and  trull  to  the  juilice  and  gratitude  of  one,  who 
wants  fenfe,  virtue,  or  both,  rather  than  increafe 
and  fortify  the  barriers  againlt  his  folly  and  his 
vices. 

But  the  truth  is,  that  men,  who  reafon  and  aft 
in  this  manner,  either  mean,  or  elle  are  led  by  fuch 
as  mean,  nothing  more  than  to  make  a  private 
court  at  the  public  expence  ;  who  chufe  to  be  the 
inllrurnents  of  a  bad  king  rather  than  to  be  out  of 
power  ;  and  who  are  often  fo  wicked,  that  they 
would  prefer  fuch  a  fervice  to  that  of  the  belt  of 
kings.  In  fine,  thefe  reafons,  and  every  other  rea¬ 
fon  for  providing  againll  a  bad  reign  in  profpeft, 
acquire  a  new  force,  when  one  weak  or  wicked 
prince  is,  in  the  order  of  fucceffion,  to  follow 
another  of  the  fame  character.  Such  provifions  in¬ 
deed  are  hardelt  to  be  obtained  when  they  are  the 
moll  necelfary  ;  that  is,  when  the  fpirit  of  liberty 
begins  to  flag  in  a  free  people,  and  when  they  be¬ 
come  difpofed,  by  habits  that  have  grown  infenfibly 
upon  them,  to  a  bale  fubmiffion.  But  they  are  ne- 
ceffary  too,  even  when  they  are  eafielt  to  be  obtain¬ 
ed  ;  that  is,  when  the  fpirit  of  liberty  is  in  full 
llrenath,  and  a  difpofition  to  oppofe  all  inflances 
of  male-adminillration,  and  to  refill  all  attempts  on 
liberty,  is  univerfal.  In  both  cafes,  the  endeavours 
of  every  man  who  loves  his  country  will  be  employed 
with  inceffant  care  and  conllancy  to  obtain  them, 
that  good  government  and  liberty  may  be  the  better 
prelerved  and  fecured  ;  but  in  the  latter  cafe  for  this 
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further  reafon  alfo,  that  the  prefervation  and  fecu- 
rity  of  thefe  may  be  provided  for,  not  only  better, 
but  more  confidently  with  public  tranquillity,  bv 
conftitutional  methods,  and  a  legal  courle  of  od- 
pofition  to  the  excelfes  of  regal  or  minifterial  power. 
What  I  touch  upon  here  might  be  made  extremely 
plain  ;  and  I  think  the  obfervation  would  appear  to 
be  of  no  fmall  importance  :  but  I  fhould  be  carried 
too  far  from  my  fubjedt,  and  my  fubjedt  will  afford 
me  matter  of  more  agreeable  {peculation. 

It  is  true  that  a  prince,  who  gives  juft  reafons  to 
expedt  that  his  reign  wiil  be  that  of  a  Patriot  Xing, 
may  not  always  meet,  and  from  all  perfons,  l'uch 
returns  as  fuch  expectations  deferve:  buttheymuft  not 
hinder  either  the  prince  from  continuing  to  give  them, 
or  the  people  from  continuing  to  acknowledge  them. 
United  none  can  hurt  them  :  and  if  no  artifice  in¬ 
terrupts,  no  power  can  defeat,  the  effedts  of  their 
perfeverance.  It  will  blaft  many  a  wicked  project, 
keep  virtue  in  countenance,  and  vice,  to  forne  degree 
at  leaft,  in  awe.  Nay,  if  it  Ihould  fail  to  have  thefe 
effedts,  if  we  ihould  even  fuppofe  a  good  prince  to 
fuffer  with  the  people,  and  in  foine  meafure  for 
them,  yet  many  advantages  would  accrue  to  him  : 
for  inftance,  the  caufe  of  the  people  he  is  to  govern, 
and  his  own  caufe  would  be  made  the  fame  by  their 
common  enemies.  He  would  feel  grievances  him-' 
felf  as  a  fubjedt,  before  he  had  the  power  of  impof- 
ing  them  as  a  king.  He  would  be  forn'ied  in  that 
fchool  out  cf  which  the  greateft  and  the  beft  of  mo- 
narchs  have  come,  the  fchool  of  aftlidlion  :  and  all 
the  vices,  which  had  prevailed  before  his  reign, 
would  ferve  as  io  many  foils  to  the  glories  of  it. 
But  I  haften  to  break  of  the  greateft  of  thefe  advan¬ 
tages,  and  of  that  which  a  Patriot  King  will  efteem 
to  be  fuch  ;  whole  ways  of  thinking  and  acting  to 
fo  glorious  a  purpofe  as  the  rc-eftablilhmenf  of  a  free 
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confutation,  when  it  has  been  fhook  by  the  ini¬ 
quity  of  former  adminiftrations,  I  fhall  endeavour 
to  explain. 

What  I  have  here  faid  will  pafs  among  fome  for 
the  reveries  of  a  diflempered  brain,  at  befl  for  the 
vain  fpeculations  of  an  idle  man  who  has  loft  fight 
of  the  world,  or  who  never  had  fagacity  enough  to 
difcern  in  government  the  practicable  from  the  im¬ 
practicable.  Will  it  not  be  faid,  that  this  is  advif- 
ing  a  king  to  rouze  a  fpirit  which  may  turn  againft 
himfelf ;  to  rejeCt  the  foie  expedient  of  governing 
a  limited  monarchy  with  fuccefs ;  to  labor  to  con¬ 
fine,  inftead  of  laboring  to  extend,  his  power :  to 
patch  up  an  old  conftitution,  which  his  people  are 
difpofed  to  lay  aiide,  inltead  of  forming  a  new  one 
more  agreeable  to  them,  and  more  advantageous  to 
him  ;  to  refufe,  in  fhort,  to  be  an  abfolute  monarch, 
when  every  circumftance  invites  him  to  it  ?  All  thefe 
particulars,  in  every  one  of  which  the  queftion  is 
begged,  will  be  thus  reprefentea,  and  will  be  there 
ridiculed  as  paradoxes  fit  to  be  ranked  among  the 
sc  mirabilia  et  inopinata”  of  the  Stoics,  and  fuch  as 
no  man  in  his  fenfes  can  maintain  in  earneft.  Thefe 
judgments  and  thefe  reafonings  may  be  expected  in 
an  age  as  futile  and  as  corrupt  as  ours :  in  an  age 
wherein  fo  many  betray  the  caufe  of  liberty,  and  aCt 
not  only  without  regard,  but  in  direct  oppofition, 
to  the  raoft  important  interefts  of  their  country  ; 
not  only  occafionally,  by  furprife,  by  weaknefs,  by 
ftrong  temptation,  or  fly  deduction,  but  conftantly, 
fteadily,  by  deliberate  choice,  and  in  purfuance  of 
principles  they  avow  and  propagate  :  in  an  age  when 
fo  many  others  fhrink  from  the  fervice  of  their 
country,  or  promote  it  cooly  and  uncertainly,  in 
fubordination  to  their  own  in  ter  eft  and  humor,  or 
to  thole  of  a  party  :  in  an  age,  when  to  affert  the 
truth  is  called  fpreading  of  delufion,  and  to  affert 
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the  caufe  of  liberty  and  good  government,  is  termed 
fowing  of  fedition.  But  I  have  declared  already  my 
unconcernednefs  at  the  cenfure  or  ridicule  of  fuch 
men  as  thefe ;  for  whofe  fuppofed  abilities  I  have 
much  well-grounded  contempt,  and  againft  whofe 
real  immorality  I  have  as  juft  indignation. 

Let  us  come,  therefore,  to  the  bar  of  reafon  and 
experience,  where  we  (hall  find  thefe  paradoxes  ad¬ 
mitted  as  plain  and  almoft  felf-evident  propofitions, 
and  thefe  reveries  and  vain  fpeculations  as  import¬ 
ant  truths,  confirmed  by  experience  in  all  ages  and 
all  countries. 

Machine  el  is  an  author  who  ftrould  have  great  au¬ 
thority  with  the  perfons  likely  to  oppofe  me.  He 
propofes  to  princes  the  amplification  of  their  power, 
the  extent  of  their  dominion,  and  the  fubjecfion  of 
their  people,  as  the  foie  objects  of  their  policy.  He 
devifes  and  recommends  all  means  that  tend  to  thefe 
purpofes,  without  the  confideration  of  any  dutv 
owing  to  god  or  man,  or  any  regard  to  the  morality 
or  immorality  of  actions.  Yet  even  he  declares  the 
affectation  of  virtue  to  be  ufeful  to  princes  :  he  is  fo 
far  on  my  fide  in  the  prefent  queftion.  The  only 
difference  between  us  is,  I  would  have  the  virtue 
real :  he  requires  no  more  than  the  appearance  of  it. 

In  the  tenth  chapter  of  the  firft  book  of  his  dif- 
courfes,  he  appears  convinced,  fuch  is  the  force  of 
truth,  but  how  confidently  with  himfelf  let  others 
determine,  that  the  fupreme  glory  of  a  prince  ac¬ 
crues  to  him  who  eftablilhes  good  government  and 
a  free  conftitution  ;  and  that  a  prince,  ambitious  of 
fame  mull  wifh  to  come  into  poffeflion  of  a  difordered 
and  corrupted  ftate,  not  to  finiffi  the  wicked  work 
thjt  others  have  begun,  and  to  complete  the  ruin, 
but  to  ftop  the  progrefs  of  the  fi.ft,  and  to  prevent 
the  laft.  He  thinks  this  not  only  the  true  way  to 
fame,  but  to  fecuritv  and  auiet :  as  the  contrary 
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leads,  for  here  is  no  third  way,  and  a  prince  muil 
make  his  option  between  thefe  two,  not  only  to  in¬ 
famy,  but  to  danger  and  to  perpetual  dTquietude. 
He  reprefents  thole  who  might  effablifh  a  common¬ 
wealth  or  a  legal  monarchy,  and  who  chufe  to  im¬ 
prove  the  opportunity  of  eftablifhing  tyranny,  that 
is,  monarchy  without  any  rule  of  law,  as  men  who 
are  deceived  by  falfe  notions  of  good,  and  falfe  ap¬ 
pearances  of  glory,  and  who  are  in  effect  blind  to 
their  true  intereft  in  every  refpeft  :  44  ne  fi  auvegono 
44  per  quefto  partito  quanta  fama,  quanta  gloria,  quan- 
44  to  honore,  ficurta,  quiete,  con  fatisfatione  d’animo 
44  e  fuggono,  et  in  quanta  infamia,  vituperio,  biafi- 
44  mo,  pericolo  &  inquietudine  incorrono.”  He 
touches  another  advantage  which  patriot  princes 
reap  :  and  in  that  he  contradicts  flatly  the  main  point 
on  which  his  half-taught  fcholars  infill.  He  denies 
that  fuch  princes  diminifn  their  power  by  circurn- 
fcribing  it :  and  affirms,  with  truth  on  his  fide,  that 
Timoleon ,  and  others  of  the  fame  character  whom  he 
had  cited,  poffeffied  as  great  authority  in  their  coun¬ 
try,  with  every  other  advantage  befides,  as  Dion) fins 
or  Phalaris  had  acquired,  whith  the  lofs  of  all  thofe 
advantages.  Thus  far  Machiavel  reafons  juftly  ;  but 
he  takes  in  only  part  of  his  fubject,  and  confines 
himfelf  to  thofe  motives  that  Ihould  determine  a 
wife  prince  to  maintain  liberty,  becaufe  it  is  his  in¬ 
tereft  to  do  fo.  He  rifes  no  higher  than  the  confi- 
deration  of  mere  intereft,  of  fame,  of  fecurity,  of 
quiet,  and  of  power,  all  perfonal  to  the  prince  : 
and  by  fuch  motives  alone  even  his  favorite  Borgia 
mi  Hit  have  been  determined  to  affect  the  virtues  of 
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j.  patriot  prince  ;  more  than  which  this  great  doctor 
in  political  knowledge  would  not  have  required  of 
him.  But  he  is  far  from  going  up  to  that  motive 
which  ihould  above  all  determine  a  good  prince  to 
hold  this  conduit,  becaufe  it  is  his  duty  to  do  fo ;  a 
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duty  that  he  owes  to  God  by  one  law,  and  to  his 
people  by  another.  Now  it  is  with  this  that  I  fnall 
begin  what  I  intend  to  offer  concerning  the  fyftem 
of  principles  and  conduct  by  which  a  Patriot  King 
will  govern  himfelf  and  his  people.  I  fhall  not 
only  begin  higher,  but  defcend  into  more  detail, 
and  keep  frill  in  my  eye  the  application  of  the 
whole  to  the  conftitution  of  Great  Britain,  even  to 
the  prefent  fcate  of  our  nation,  and  temper  of  our 
people. 

I  think  enough  has  been  already  faid,  to  eftablifli 
the  firft  and  true  principles  of  monarchical  and  in¬ 
deed  of  every  other  kind  of  government :  and  1 
v/ill  fay  witn  confidence,  that  no  principles  but 
thefe,  and  fuch  as  thefe,  can  be  advanced,  which  de- 
ferve  to  be  treated  ferioufly  ;  though  Mr.  Locke  con¬ 
descended  to  examine  thole  of  Filmer ,  more  out  of 
regard  to  the  prejudices  of  the  time,  than  to  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  work.  Upon  fuch  foundations  we 
muff  conclude,  that  fince  men  were  directed  by  na¬ 
ture  to  form  focieties,  becaufe  they  cannot  by  their 
nature  fubfift  without  them,  nor  in  a  Hate  of  indivi¬ 
duality  ;  and  fince  they  were  directed  in  like  man¬ 
ner  to  eftablifli  governments,  becaufe  focieties  can¬ 
not  be  maintained  without  them,  nor  fubfift  in  a 
ftate  of  anarchy :  the  ultimate  end  of  all  govern¬ 
ments  is  the  good  of  the  people,,  for  whole  fake  they 
were  made,  and  without  whofe  confent  they  could 
not  have  been  made.  In  forming  focieties,  and  iub- 
mitting  to  government,  men  gave  up  part  of  that 
liberty  to  which  they  are  all  born,  and  all  alike.  - 
But  why  ?  is  government  incompatible  with  a  full 
enjoyment  of  liberty  ?  By  no  means.  But  becaufe 
popular  liberty  without  government  will  degenerate 
into  licence,  as  government  without  fufficient  liberty 
will  degenerate  into  tyranny,  they  are  mutually  ne- 
cefiary  to  each  other,  good  government  to  Support 
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legal  liberty.  nod  legal  liberty  to  preftn  e  good  go- 
vemmenr. 

I  dpeak  not  here  of  people,  if  anv  inch  there  are, 
•Abe  have  teen  favage  or  rhipid  enough  to  dub  mi  t 
to  tvrannv  bv  original  contract  ;  nor  of  thofe  nati¬ 
on?  on  whom  tvranny  has  flolen  as  it  were  imper¬ 
ceptibly.  or  been  impofed  bv  violence,  and  fettled 
bv  preform  tiom  I  ihall  ex  ere  if e  no  political  cafuiftry 
about  the  rights  of  fuch  kings,  and  the  obligations 
cf  fuch  people.  Men  are  to  take  their  lots,  perhaps, 
in  governments  as  in  climates,  to  fence  againft  the 
inconveniences  of  both,  and  to  bear  what  thev  can¬ 
not  alter.  But  I  fpeak  of  people  who  have  been 
wife  and  happv  enough  to  eilabllfh,  and  to  preferve, 
free  constitutions  cf  government,  as  the  people  cf 
this  idand  have  done.  To  theie,  therefore,  I  lay, 
that  their  kings  are  under  toe  moil:  tacred  obligati- 
ons  that  human  law  can  create,  and  divine  law  au¬ 
thorize,  to  defend  and  maintain,  in  the  fir  it  place, 
und  preferabh'  to  ever'.-  other  comiUcrutior..  the  free¬ 
dom  oi  fuch  confutations. 

The  good  of  the  people  is  the  ultimate  and  true 
end  of  government.  Governors  are,  therefore,  ap¬ 
pointed  dor  this  end.  and  the  civil  com ti ration  which 
appoints  them,  and  inverts  them  with  their  power, 
is  determined  to  do  fo  by  that  lew  of  nature  and 
reads  n,  which  has  determined  the  end  of  govern¬ 
ment,  and  which  admits  this  form  of  government 
as  the  proper  mean  of  arriving  at  it.  Now,  the 
greu tell  good  of  a  people  is  their  liberty :  and.  in 
the  cade  here  referred  to,  the  people  has  ’udged  it 
fo,  and  provided  for  it  accordingly.  Liberty  is  to 
the  collective  body,  what  health  is  to  every  indi¬ 
vidual  bouv.  Without  health  no  pleasure  can  be 
rafted  bv  man  :  without  liberty  no  happinefs  can  be 
emjoved  by  foci e tv.  The  obligation,  therefore,  to 
defend  and  maintain  the  freedom  of  fuch  confutati¬ 
ons,  will  appear  moft  lacred  to  a  Patriot  King, 
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Kings  who  have  weak  under  handings,  bad  hearts, 
and  ftrong  prejudices,  and  all  thefe,  as  it  often 
happens,  inflamed  by  their  paflions,  and  rendered 
incurable  by  their  felf-conceit  and  prefumption ; 
fuch  kings  are  apt  to  imagine,  and  they  conduct 
themfelves  fo  as  to  make  many  of  their  fubjedts  ima¬ 
gine,  that  the  king  and  the  people  in  free  govern¬ 
ments  are  rival  powers,  who  hand  in  competition 
with  one  another,  who  have  different  interefts,  and 
muff  of  courfe  have  different  views :  that  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  the  people  are  fo  many  fpoils 
taken  from  the  right  and  prerogative  of  the  crown  ; 
and  that  the  rules  and  laws,  made  for  the  exercife 
and  fecurity  of  the  former,  are  fo  many  diminutions 
of  their  dignity,  and  reftraints  on  their  power. 

A  Patriot  King  will  fee  all  this  in  a  far  diffe¬ 
rent  and  much  truer  light.  The  conftitution  will 
be  confidered  by  him  as  one  law,  confifting  of  two 
tables,  containing  the  rule  of  his  government, 
and  the  meafure  of  his  fubjects  obedience ;  or  as 
One  fyftem  compofed  of  different  parts  and  powers, 
but  all  duly  proportioned  to  one  another,  and  con- 
fpiring  by  their  harmony  to  the  perfedtion  of  the 
whole.  He  will  make  one,  and  but  one,  diftinc- 
tion  between  his  rights,  and  thofe  of  his  people : 
he  will  look  on  his  to  be  a  truft,  and  theirs  a 
property.  He  will  difcern,  that  he  can  have  a 
right  to  no  more  than  is  trufted  to  him  by  the 
conftitution :  and  that  his  people,  who  had  an 
original  right  to  the  whole  by  the  law  of  na¬ 
ture,  can  have  the  foie  indefeafible  right  to  any 
part ;  and  really  have  fuch  a  right  to  that  part 
which  they  have  referved  to  themfelves.  In  fine, 
the  conftitution  will  be  reverenced  by  him  as  the  law 
of  God  and  of  man  ;  the  force  of  which  binds 
the  king  as  much  as  the  meaneft  fubjedt,  and  the 
reafon  of  which  binds  him  much  more. 
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Thus  he  will  think,  and  on  thefe  principles  he 
will  a£t,  whether  he  come  to  the  throne  by  im¬ 
mediate  or  remote  election.  I  fay  remote  ;  for  in 
hereditary  monarchies,  where  men  are  not  defied, 
families  are :  and,  therefore,  fome  authors  would 
have  it  believed,  that  when  a  family  has  been  once 
admitted,  and  a  hereditary  right  to  the  crown  re¬ 
cognized  in  it,  that  right  cdnnot  be  forfeited,  nor 
that  throne  become  vacant,  as  long  as  any  heir 
of  the  family  remains.  How  much  more  agreea¬ 
ble  to  truth  and  common  fenfe  would  thefe  au¬ 
thors  have  written,  if  they  had  maintained,  that 
every  prince  who  comes  to  a  crown  in  the  courfe 
of  fucceflion,  were  he  the  laft  of  five  hundred, 
comes  to  it  under  the  fame  conditions  under  which 
the  firft  took  it, 'whether  expreffed  or  implied  ;  as 
well,  as  under  thofe,  if  any  fuch  there  be,  which 
have  been  fince  made  by  legal  authority  :  and  that 
royal  blood  can  give  no  right,  nor  length  of  fue- 
cefii  on  any  prescription,  again  ft  the  conftitution 
of  a  government  ?  The  firft  and  the  laft  hold  by 
the  fame  tenure. 

I  mention  this  the  rather,  becaufe  I  have  an 
imperfect  remembrance,  that  fome  fcribler  was 
employed,  or  employed  himfelf,  to  alfert  the  here¬ 
ditary  right  of  the  prefent  family.  A  talk  fo  unne- 
celfary  to  any  good  purpofe,  that,  I  believe,  a 
fufpicion  arofe  of  its  having  been  defigned  for  a 
bad  one.  A  Patriot  King  will  never  countenance 
fuch  impertinent  fallacies,  nor  deign  to  lean  on 
broken  reeds.  He  knows  that  his  right  is  found¬ 
ed  on  the  laws  of  God  and  man,  that  none  can 
{hake  it  but  himfelf,  and  that  his  own  virtue  is 
Sufficient  to  maintain  it  againft  all  oppofition. 

I  have 
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I  have  dwelt  the  longer  on  the  fir  ft  and  general 
principles  of  monarchical  government,  and  have  re¬ 
curred  the  oftener  to  them,  becaufe  it  feems  to  me 
that  they  are  the  feeds  of  patriotifm,  which  muft 
be  fown  as  foon  as  poflible  in  the  mind  of  a  prince, 
left  their  growth  fhould  be  checked  by  luxuriant 
weeds,  which  are  apt  to  abound  in  fuch  foils,  and 
under  which  no  crop  of  kingly  virtue  can  ever 
flourifti.  A  prince,  who  does  not  know  the  true 
principles,  cannot  propofe  to  himfelf  the  true  ends, 
of  government :  and  he,  who  does  not  propofe 
them,  will  never  direCt  his  condudt  fteadily  to  them. 
There  is  not  a  deeper,  nor  a  finer  obfervation  in  all 
my  Lord  Bacon’s  works,  than  one  which  I  ftiall 
apply  and  paraphrafe  on  this  occafion.  The  moft 
compendious,  the  moft  noble,  and  the  moft  effectual 
lemedy,  which  can  be  oppofed  to  the  uncertain 
and  irregular  motions  of  the  human  mind,  agitated 
by  various  paflions,  allured  by  various  temptations, 
inclining  fometimes  towards  a  ftate  of  moral  per¬ 
fection,  and  oftener,  even  in  the  beft,  towards  a 
ftate  of  moral  depravation,  is  this.  We  muft  chufe 
betimes  fuch  virtuous  objefts  as  are  proportioned  to 
the  means  we  have  of  purfuing  them,  and  as  belong 
particularly  to  the  ftations  we  are  in,  and  to  the 
duties  of  thofe  ftations.  We  muft  determine  and 
fix  our  minds  in  fuch  manner  upon  them,  that  the 
purfuit  of  them  may  become  the  bufinefs,  and  the 
attainment  of  them  the  end,  of  our  whole  lives, 
inus  we  fhall  imitate  the  great  operations  of  na¬ 
ture,  and  not  the  feeble,  flow,  and  imperfect  ope¬ 
rations  of  art.  We  muft  not  proceed  in  forming 
the  moral  character,  as  a  ftatuary  proceeds  in  form¬ 
ing  a  ftatue,  who  works  fometimes  on  the  face, 
fometimes  on  one  part,  and  fometimes  on  another  : 
but  we  inuft  proceed,  and  it  is  in  our  power  to  pro¬ 
ceed,  as  nature  does  in  forming  a  flower,  an  aui- 
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mal,  or  any  other  of  her  productions ;  “  rudimen- 
44  ta  partium  omnium  fimul  parit  et  produciL” 
44  She  throws  out  altogether,  and  at  once,  the 
44  whole  fyftem  of  every  being,  and  the  rudiments 
44  of  all  the  parts.”  The  vegetable  or  the  animal 
grows  in  bulk  and  encreafes  in  ftrength  ;  but  is  the 
fame  from  the  firft:.  Juft  fo  our  Patriot  King  mufl 
be  a  patriot  from  the  firft.  He  muft  be  fuch  in 
refolution,  before  be  grows  fuch  in  practice.  lie 
muft  fix  at  once  the  general  principles  and  ends 
of  all  his  aCtions,  and  determine  that  his  whole 
conduCt  fhall  be  regulated  by  them,  and  directed  to 
them.  When  he  has  done  this,  he  will  have  turn¬ 
ed,  by  one  great  effort,  the  bent  of  his  mind  fo 
ftrongly  towards  the  perfection  of  a  kingly  charac¬ 
ter,  that  he  will  exercife  with  eafe,  and  as  it  were 
by  a  natural  determination,  all  the  virtues  of  it ; 
which  will  be  fuggefted  to  him  on  every  occaficn 
by  the  principles  wherewith  his  mind  is  imbued, 
and  by  thofe  ends  that  are  the  coiiflant  objeCts  of 
his  attention. 

Let  us  then  fee  in  what  manner,  and  with  what 
effeCt  he  will  do  this,  upon  the  greatefl  occafion  he 
can  have  of  exercifing  thefe  virtues,  the  mainte¬ 
nance  of  liberty,  and  the  re-eftablifhment  of  a  free 
conffitution. 

The  freedom  of  a  conftitution  refts  on  two  points. 
The  orders  of  it  are  one :  fo  Machiavel  calls  them, 
and  I  know  not  how  to  call  them  more  fignificantly. 
He  means  not  only  the  forms  and  cufloms,  but 
the  different  clalfes  and  affemblies  of  men,  with  dif¬ 
ferent  powers  and  privileges  attributed  to  them, 
which  are  eflablifhed  in  the  Hate.  The  fpirit  and  cha¬ 
racter  of  the  people  are  the  other.  On  the  mutual 
conformity  and  harmony  of  thefe  the  prefervation  of 
liberty  depends.  To  take  away,  or  effentially  to  alter 
the  former,  cannot  be  brought  to  pafs,  whilft  the  latter 
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mains  in  original  purity  and  vigor :  nor  can  liberty 
be  deftroyed  by  this  method,  unlefs  the  attempt  be 
made  with  a  military  force  fufficient  to  conquer  the 
nation,  which  would  not  fubmit  in  this  cafe  till  it 
was  conquered,  nor  with  much  fecurity  to  the  con¬ 
queror  even  then.  But  thefe  orders  of  the  (late  may 
be  eflentially  altered,  and  ferve  more  effectually  to 
the  deftru&ion  of  liberty,  than  the  taking  of  them 
away  would  ferve,  if  the  fpirit  and  character  of  the 
people  are  loft. 

Now  this  method  of  deftroying  liberty  is  the  moft 
dangerous  on  many  accounts,  particularly  on  this ; 
that  even  the  reign  of  the  weakeft  prince,  and  the 
policy  of  the  weakeft  miniftry,  may  effect  the  de- 
ftru&ion,  when  circumftances  are  favorable  to  this 
method.  If  a  people  is  growing  corrupt,  there  is 
no  need  of  capacity  to  contrive,  nor  of  infmuation 
to  gain,  nor  of  plauftbility  to  feduce,  nor  of  elo¬ 
quence  to  perfuade,  nor  of  authority  to  impofe,  nor 
of  courage  to  attempt.  The  moft  incapable,  auk- 
ward,  ungracious,  fhocking,  profligate,  and  timo¬ 
rous  wretches,  inverted  with  power,  and  mafters  of 
the  purfe,  will  be  fufficient  for  the  work,  when  the 
people  are  accomplices  in  it.  Luxury  is  rapacious ; 
let  them  feed  it :  the  more  it  is  fed,  the  more  pro- 
fufe  it  will  grow.  Want  is  the  confequence  of  pro- 
fufion,  venality  of  want,  and  dependance  of  vena¬ 
lity.  By  this  progreflion,  the  firft  men  of  a  nation 
will  become  the  penfioners  of  the  laft  ;  and  he  who 
has  talents,  the  moft  implicit  tool  to  him  who  has 
none.  The  diftemper  will  fcon  defcend,  not  in¬ 
deed  to  make  a  depofite  below,  and  to  remain  there, 
but  to  pervade  the  whole  body. 

It  may  feem  a  fmgular,  but  it  is  perhaps  a  true 
propofition,  that  fuch  a  king  and  fuch  a  miniftry 
are  more  likely  to  begin,  and  to  purfue  with  fuccefs, 
;his  method  of  deftroying  a  free  conftitution  of  go¬ 
vernment. 
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vernment,  than  a  king  and  a  miniftry  that  were 
held  in  great  dleem.  would  be.  This  very  efteem 
might  put  many  on  their  guard  again#  the  latter ; 
but  the  former  may  draw  from  contempt  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  not  being  feared  :  and  an  advantage  this  is 
in  the  beginning  of  corruption.  Men  are  willing  to 
excufe,  not  only  to  others,  but  to  themfelves,  the 
nrfl  Heps  they  take  in  vice,  and  efpecially  in  vice 
that  affedfs  thp  public,  and  whereof  the  public  has 
a  right  to  complain.  Thofe,  therefore,  who  might 
withftand  corruption  in  one  cafe,  from  a  perfuafion 
that  the  eonfequence  was  too  certain  to  leave  them 
any  excufe,  may  yield  to  it  when  they  can  flatter 
themfelves,  and  endeavour  to  flatter  others,  that 
liberty  cannot  be  deftroyed,  nor  the  conftitution  be 
demolifhed,  by  fuch  hands  as  hold  the  fceptre,  and 
guide  the  reins  of  the  adminiftration.  But  alas ! 
the  flattery  is  grofs,  and  the  excufe  without  colour. 
Thefe  men  may  ruin  their  country,  but  they  can¬ 
not  irnpofe  on  any,  unlefs  it  be  on  themfelves.  Nor 
will  even  this  impofition  on  themfelves  be  long  ne- 
ceffary.  Their  confciences  will  be  foon  feared,  by 
habit  and  by  example :  and  they,  who  wanted  an 
excufe  to  begin,  will  want  none  to  continue  and  to 
complete,  the  tragedy  of  their  country.  Old  men 
will  outlive  the  fhame  of  lofing  liberty,  and  young 
men  will  arife  who  know  not  that  it  ever  exifte’d. 
A  fpirit  of  flavery  will  oppofe  and  opprefs  the  fpi- 
rit  of  liberty,  and  feem  at  leaf!  to  be  the  genius  of 
the  nation,  Such  too  it  will  become  in  time,  when 
corruption  has  once  grown  to  this  height,  unlefs 
the  progrefs  of  it  can  be  interrupted. 

How  ineftimable  a  bleffing  therefore  muff  the 
fucceflion  of  a  Patriot  King  be  efleemed  in  fuch 
circumftances  as  thefe,  which  would  be  a  bleffing, 
and  a  great  one  too,  in  any  other  ?  He,  and  he 
alone,  can  fave  a  country  whofe  ruin  is  fo  far  ad¬ 
vanced.  The  utmoff  that  private  men  can  do,  v/ho 
3  remain 
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remain  untainted  by  the  general  contagion,  is  to 
keep  the  fpirit  of  liberty  alive  in  a  few  breafts ;  to 
proteft  againft  what  they  cannot  hinder,  apd  to  claim 
on  every  occafion  what  they  cannot  by  their  own 
ftrength  recover. 

Machiavel  has  treated,  in  the  difcourfes  before 
cited,  this  queftion,  44  whether,  when  the  people 
44  are  grown  corrupt,  a  free  government  can  be 
44  maintained,  if  they  enjoy  it;  or  eftablifhed,  if 
44  they  enjoy  it  not  ?”  And  upon  the  whole  matter 
he  concludes  for  the  difficulty,  or  rather  the  impof- 
hbility,  of  fucceeding  in  either  cafe.  It  will  be 
worth  while  to  obferve  his  way  of  reafonino-.  He 
afferts  very  truly,  and  proves  by  the  example  of  the 
Roman  commonwealth,  that  thofe  orders  which 
are  proper  to  maintain  liberty,  whilft  a  people  re¬ 
main  uncorrupt,  become  improper  and  hurtful  to 
liberty,  when  a  people  is  grown  corrupt.  To  re¬ 
medy  this  abufe,  new  lav/s  alone  will  not  be  fuffi- 
cient.  .  Thefe  orders,  therefore,  muft  be  changed, 
according  to  him,  and  the  conftitution  muft  be 
adapted  to  the  depraved  manners  of  the  people.  He 
ffiews,  that  fuch  a  change  in  the  orders,  mid  confti- 
tuent  parts  of  the  government,  is  impracticable, 
whether  the  attempt  be  made  by  gentle  and  flow, 
or  by  violent  and  precipitate  meafures  :  and  from 
thence  he  concludes,  that  a  free  commonwealth 
can  neither  be  maintained  by  a  corrupt  people,  nor 
be  eftablilhed  among  them.  But  he  adds,  that  44  if 
44  this  can  poffibly  be  done,  it  muft  be  done  by 
44  drawing  the  conftitution  to  the  monarchical  form 
44  of  government,”  44  accioche  quel'li  huomini  i 
44  quali  dalle  leggi  non  poflbno  effere  corretti,  fuf- 
44  fero  da  una  podefta,  in  qualche  rnodo,  frenati.” 
44  That  a  corrupt  people,  whom  law  cannot  cor- 
44  reft,  may  be  reftrained  and  correfted  by  a  kingly 
5  power.”  Here  is  the  hinge  on  which  the  whole 
turns. 
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Another  advantage  that  a  free  monarchy  has  over 
all  other  forms  of  free  government,  befides  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  being  more  eafily  and  more  ufefnlly  tem¬ 
pered  with  ariilocratical  and  democratical  powers, 
which  is  mentioned  above,  is  this,  Thofe  govern¬ 
ments  are  made  up  of  different  parts,  and  are  apt 
to  be  disjointed  by  the  fhocks  to  which  they  are 
expofed :  but  a  free  monarchical  government  is 
more  compact,  becaufe  there  is  a  part  the  more  that 
keeps,  like  the  key-ftone  of  a  vault,  the  whole  build- 
ing  together.  They  cannot  be  mended  in  a  ftate  of 
corruption,  they  muff  be  in  effect  conflituted  anew, 
and  in  that  attempt  they  may  be  diffolved  for  ever : 
but  this  is  not  the  cafe  of  a  free  monarchy.  To  pre- 
ferve  liberty  by  new  laws  and  new  fchemes  of  go¬ 
vernment,  whilft  the  corruption  of  a  people  conti¬ 
nues  and  grows,  is  abfolutelv  impoffible :  but  to 
reftore  and  preferve  it  under  old  laws,  and  an  old 
conftitution,  by  reinfufmg  into  the  minds  of  me  a 
the  fpirit  of  this  conftitution,  is  not  only  poffible, 
but  is,  in  a  particular  manner,  eafy  to  a  king.  A 
corrupt  commonwealth  remains  without  remedy, 
though  all  the  orders  and  forms  of  it  fubfift :  a  free 
monarchical  government  cannot  remain  abfolutely 
fo,  as  long  as  die  01  de±  s  and  forrns  of  the  conftitu- 
tion  fubfift.  Thefe,  alone,  are  indeed  nothing 
more  than  the  dead  letter  of  freedom,  or  mafks  of 
liberty.  In  the  firft  character  they  ferve  to  no  good 
purpofe  whatfoever :  in  the  fecond  they  ferve  to  a 
bad  one  ;  becaufe  tyranny,  or  government  by  will, 
becomes  more  fevere,  and  more  fecure,  under  their 
difguife,  than  it  would  if  it  was  barefaced  and  avow¬ 
ed.  But  a  king  can,  eafily  to  himfelf  and  with¬ 
out  violence  to  his  people,  renew  the  fpirit  of  li¬ 
berty  in  their  minds,  quicken  this  dead  letter,  and 
pull  off  this  mafic. 
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As  foon  as  corruption  ceafes  to  be  an  expedient 
of  government,  and  it  will  ceafe  to  be  fuch  as  foon 
as  a  Patriot  King  is  raifed  to  the  throne,  the  pa¬ 
nacea  is  applied ;  the  fpirit  of  the  conftitution  re¬ 
vive  of  courfe :  and,  as  fall  as  it  revives,  the  or¬ 
ders  and  forms  of  the  conftitution  are  reftored  to 
their  primitive  integrity,  and  become  what  they 
were  intended  to  be,  real  barriers  againft  arbitrary 
power,  not  blinds  nor  malks,  under  which  tyranny 
may  lie  concealed.  Depravation  of  manners  ex- 
pofed  the  conftitution  to  ruin:  reformation  will 
fecure  it.  Men  decline  eafily  from  virtue;  for 
there  is  a  devil  too  in  the  political  fyftem,  a  con- 
ftant  tempter  at  hand  :  a  Patriot  King  will  want 
neither  power  nor  inclination  to  call  out  this  devil, 
to  make  the  temptation  ceafe,  and  to  deliver  his 
fubjefts,  if  not  from  the  guilt,  yet  from  the  con- 
fequence,  of  their  f^ll.  Under  him,  they  will  not 
only  ceafe  to  do  evil,  but  learn  to  do  well ;  for,  by 
rendering  public  virtue  and  real  capacity  the  idle 
means  of  acquiring  any  degree  of  power  or  profit 
in  the  ftate,  he  will  fet  the  paffions  of  their  hearts 
on  the  fide  of  liberty  and  good  government.  A 
Patriot  King  is  the  molt  powerful  of  all  reformers ; 
for  he  is  himfelf  a  fort  of  Handing  miracle,  fo  rare¬ 
ly  feen  and  fo  little  underftood,  that  the  lure  ef¬ 
fects  of  his  appearance  will  be  admiration  and  love 
in  every  honeft  breaft,  confufion  and  terror  to  every 
guilty  confcience,  but  fubmiffion  and  refignation 
in  all.  A  new  people  will  feern  to  arife  with  a 
new  king.  Innumerable  metamorphofes,  like  thofe 
which  poets  feign,  will  happen  in  every  deed  :  and, 
while  men  are  confcious  that  they  are  the  fame 
individuals,  the  difference  of  their  fentiments  will 
almoft  perfuade  them  that  they  are  changed  into 
different  beings. 
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_  that  we  may  not  expeft  more  from  fuch  a 
kmg  than  even  he  can  perform,  it  is  neceffary  to 
premife  another  general  obfervation,  after  which  I 
fhall  dcxcend  into  fome  that  will  be  more  particu.-* 
IclT* 

Abfolute  ft  ability  is  not  to  be  expedted  in  any 
thing  human  ;  for  that  which  ex'ifts  immutably 
exlfts  alone  neceflMily,  and  this-  attribute  of  the 
Supreme  Being,  -can  neither  belong  to  man,  nor 
to  the  woks  Oi  man.  I  he  belt  inftituted  covern- 
ments,  like  the  beft  conftituted  animal  bodies, 
carry  in  them  the  feeds  of  their  deftruciion :  and, 
though  they  grow  and  improve  for  a  time,  they 
will  loon  tend  vifibly  to  their  diffolution. .  Every 
hour  they  live  is  an  hour  the  lefs  that  they  have 
to  live.  All  that  can  be  done,  therefore,  to  pro¬ 
long  the  duration  of  a  good  government,  is  to 
draw  it  back,  on  every  favorable  occafion,  to  the 
krft  good  principles  on  which  it  was  founded. 
Wfn  thefe  occalions  happen  often,  and  are  well 
Improved,  fuch  governments  are  prosperous  and 
durable.  When  they  happen  feldom,  or  are  ill 
improved,  thefe  political  bodies  live  in  pain,  or  in 
languor,  and  die  foon. 

A  Patriot  King  affords  one  of  the  occahons  I 
mention  in  a  free  monarchical  ftate,  and  the  very 
beft  that  can  happen.  It  ftiould  be  improved,  like 
fnatcnes  of  fair  weather  at  fea,  to  repair  the  da¬ 
mages  fu  ft  aided  in  the  laft  ftorm,  and  to  prepare 
to  relift  the  next.  For  fuch  a  king  cannot  fecure 
to  his  people  a  fuccefiion  of  princes  like  himfelf. 
lie  will  ao  all  he  can  towards  it,  by  his  exam¬ 
ple  and  by  his  Inftru&iom  But  after  all,  the  royal 
mantle  will  not  convey  the  fpirit  of  patriotifm  into 
another  king,  as  the  mantle  of  Elijah  did  the  gift 
of  prophecy  into  another  prophet.  The  utmoft 
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he  can  do,  and  that  which  deferves  the  utmoft 
gratitude  from  his  fubjedts,  is  to  reftore  good  go¬ 
vernment,  to  revive  the  fpirit  of  it,  and  to  main¬ 
tain  and  confirm  both,  during  the  whole  courfe 
of  his  reign.  The  reft  his  people  muft  do  for 
themfelves.  If  they  do  not,  they  will  have  none 
but  themfelves  to  blame :  if  they  do,  they  will 
have  the  principal  obligation  to  him.  In  all  events, 
they  will  have  been  free  men  one  reign  the  longer 
by  his  means,  and  perhaps  mere ;  ftnee  he  will 
leave  them  much  better  prepared  and  difpofed  to 
defend  their  liberties,  than  he  found  them. 

This  general  obfervation  being  made,  let  us  now 
defeend,  in  fome  detail,  to  the  particular  fteps  and 
meafures  that  fuch  a  king  muft  purfue,  to  merit  a 
much  nobler  title  than  all  thofe  which  many  princes  - 
of  the  weft,  as  well  as  the  eaft,  are  fo  proud  to  ac¬ 
cumulate. 

Firft  then,  he  muft  begin  to  govern  as  foon  as 
he  begins  to  reign.  For  the  very  firft  fteps  he  makes 
in  government  will  give  the  firft  impreffion,  and 
as  it  were  the  prefage  of  his  reign  ;  and  may  be  of 
great  importance  in  many  other  refpecls  befides 
that  of  opinion  and  reputation.  His  firft  care  will 
be,  no  doubt,  to  purge  his  court,  and  to  call  into 
the  adminiftration  fuch  men  as  he  can  allure  him- 
felf  will  ferve  on  the  fame  principles  on  which  he 
intends  to  govern. 

As  to  the  firft  point ;  if  the  precedent  reign  has 
been  bad,  we  know  how  he  will  find  the  court 
compofed.  The  men  in  power  will  be  feme  of 
thofe  adventurers,  bufy  and  bold,  who  thruft  and 
crowd  themfelves  early  into  the  intrigue  of  party 
and  the  management  of  affairs  of  ftate,  often  with¬ 
out  true  ability,  always  without  true  ambition,  or 
even  the  appearances  of  virtue  :  who  mean  no¬ 
thing  more  than  what  is  called  making  a  fortune. 
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the  acquifition  of  wealth  to  fatisfy  avarice,  and  of 
titles  and  ribbands  to  fatisfy  vanity.  Such  as  thefe 
are  fure  to  be  employed  by  a  weak,  or  a  wicked 
king :  they  impofe  on  the  hrft,  and  are  chofen  by 
the  laft.  Nor  is  it  marvellous  that  they  are  fo, 
Snce  every  other  want  is  fupplied  in  them  by  the 
want  of  good  principles  and  a  good  confcience ; 
and  fince  thefe  defects  become  minifterial  perfec¬ 
tions,  in  a  reign  when  meafures  are  purfued  and 
dekgns  carried  on  that  every  honeft  man  will  difap- 
prove.  All  the  proftitutes  who  fet  themfelves  to 
fale,  all  the  locufts  who  devour  the  land,  with 
crowds  of  fpies,  parahtes,  and  fyeophants,  will 
furround  the  throne  under  the  patronage  of  fuch 
min  iflers :  and  whole  fwarms  of  little,  nuifome, 
namelefs  infects  will  hum  and  buzz  in  every  cor¬ 
ner  of  the  court.  Such  minifters  will  be  call  off* 
and  fuch  abettors  of  a  miniffry  will  be  chafed  away 
together,  and  at  once,  by  a  Patriot  King. 

Some  of  them  perhaps  will  be  abandoned  by 
him  ;  not  to  party-fury,  but  to  national  juftice  ;• 
not  to  fate  private  refentments,  and  to  ferve  par¬ 
ticular  interefts,  but  to  make  fatisfaclion  for  wrongs 
done  to  their  country,  and  to  hand  as  examples 
of  terror  to  future  adminiffrations.  Clemency 
makes,  no  doubt,  an  amiable  part  of  the  charac¬ 
ter  I  attempt  to  draw ;  but  clemency,  to  be  a  vir¬ 
tue,  muff  have  its  bounds,  like  other  virtues : 
and  furely  thefe  bounds  are  extended  enough  by 
a  maxim  I  have  read  fomewhere,  that  frailties  and 
even  vices  may  be  palled  over,  but  not  enormous 
crimes ;  “  rnulta  donanda  ingeniis  puto,  fed  do- 
44  nanda  vitia,  non  portenta.” 

Among  the  bad  company,  with  which  fuch  a 
court  will  abound,  may  be  reckoned  a  fort  of  men 
too"  low  to  be  much  regarded,  and  too  high  to  be 
quite  neglected  ;  the  lumber  of  every  adminiftra- 
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tion,  the  furniture  of  every  court.  Thefe  gilt 
carved  things  are  feldom  anfwerable  for  more  than 
the  men  on  a  chefs-board,  who  are  moved  about 
at  will,  and  on  whom  the  conduct  of  the  game  is 
not  to  be  charged.  Some  of  thefe  every  prince 
mult  have  about  him.  The  pageantry  of  a  court 
requires  that  he  Ihould :  and  this  pageantry,  like 
many  other  defpicable  things,  ought  not  to  be  laid 
afide.  But  as  much  famenefs  as  there  may  appear 
in  the  chara&ers  of  this  fort  of  men,  there  is  one 
diftin&ion  that  will  be  made,  whenever  a  good 
prince  fucceeds  to  the  throne  after  an  iniquitous 
adminiftration :  the  diftindtion  I  mean  is,  between 
thofe  who  have  affedted  to  dip  themfelves  deeply 
in  precedent  iniquities,  and  thofe  who  have  had 
the  virtue  to  keep  aloof  from  them,  or  the  good 
luck  not  to  be  called  to  any  fhare  in  them.  And 
thus  much  for  the  firit  point,  that  of  purging  his 
court. 

As  to  the  fecond,  that  of  calling  to  his  admini- 
flration  fuch  men  as  he  can  affure  himfelf  will 
ferve  on  the  fame  principles  on  which  he  intends 
to  govern,  there  is  no  need  to  enlarge  much  upon 
it.  A  good  prince  will  no  more  chufe  ill  men, 
than  a  wife  prince  will  chufe  fools.  Deception  in 
one  cafe  is  indeed  more  eafy  than  in  the  other  ; 
becaufe  a  knave  may  be  an  artful  hypocrite,  whereas 
a  filly  fellow  can  never  impofe  himfelf  for  a  man 
of  fenfe.  And  leaf!  of  all,  in  a  country  like  ours, 
can  either  of  thefe  deceptions  happen,  if  any  de¬ 
gree  of  the  difcernment  of  fpirits  be  employed  to 
chufe.  The  reafon  is,  becaufe  every  man  here, 
who  Hands  forward  enough  in  rank  and  reputation 
to  be  called  to  the  councils  of  his  king,  mud  have 
given  proofs  before-hand  of  his  patriotifm,  as  well 
as  of  his  capacity,  if  he  has  either,  fufficient  to  de¬ 
termine  his  general  character. 
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There  is,  however,  one  diftincHon  to  be  made 
as  to  the  capacity  of  minifters,  on  which  I  will  in- 
fill  a  little :  becaufe  I  think  it  very  important  at  all 
times,  particularly  fo  at  this  time ;  and  becaufe  it 
efcapes  obfervation  moll  commonly.  The  difhinc- 
tion  I  mean  is  that  between  a  cunning  man  and  a 
wife  man  :  and  this  diftinction  is  built  on  a  manifeft 
difference  in  nature,  how  imperceptibly  foever  it 
may  become  to  weak  eyes,  or  to  ’  eyes  that  look  at 
their  objedt  through  the  ralfe  medium  of  cultom  and 
habit.  My  Lord  Bacon  fays,  that  cunning  is  left- 
handed  or  crooked  wifdom.  I  would  rather  fay, 
that  it  is  a  part,  but  the  lowed  part,  of  wifdom ; 
employed  alone  by  fome,  becaufe  they  have  not  the 
other  parts  to  employ ;  and  by  fome,  becaufe  it  is 
as  much  as  they  want,  within  thofe  bounds  of  adlion 
which  they  prefcribe  to  themfelves,  and  fufficient  to 
the  ends  that  they  propcfe.  The  difference  feems  to 
confift  in  degree,  and  application,  rather  than  in 
kind.  Wifdom  is  neither  left-handed,  nor  crook¬ 
ed  :  but  the  heads  of  fome  men  contain  little,  and 
the  hearts  of  others  employ  it  wrong.  To  ufe  my 
Lord  Bacon  s  own  comparifon,  the  cunning  man 
knows  how  to  pack  the  cards,  the  wife  man  how  to 
play  the  game  better :  but  it  would  bo  of  no  ufe  to 
the  firff  to  pack  the  cards,  if  his  knowledge  flopped 
here,  and  he  had  noTMl  in  the  game;  nor  to  the 
fecond  to  play  the  game  better,  if  he  did  not  know 
how  to  pack  the  cards,  that  he  might  unpack  them 
by  new  fhuffiing.  Inferior  wifdom  or  cunning 
may  get  the  better  of  folly :  but  fuperior  wifdom 
will  get  the  better  cf  cunning.  Wifdom  and  cun¬ 
ning  have  often  the  fame  objedls ;  but  a  wife  man 
will  have  more  and  greater  in  his  view.  The 
lead  will  not  fill  his  foul,  nor  ever  become  the 
principal  there ;  but  will  be  purfued  in  fubfer- 
viency,  in  fubordination  at  lead,  to  the  other. 
Wifdom  and  cunning  may  employ  fometimes 

the 
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the  fame  means  too :  but  the  wife  man  fcoops 
to  thefe  means,  and  the  other  cannot  rife  above 
them.  Simulation  and  diflimulation,  for  inftance, 
are  the  chief  arts  of  cunning  :  the  firft  will  be  ef- 
teemed  always  by  a  wife  man  unworthy  of  him, 
and  will  be  therefore  avoided  by  him,  in  every  pof- 
fible  cafe  ;  for,  to  refume  my  lord  Bacon’s  compari- 
fon,  fimulation  is  put  on  that  we  may  look  into  the 
cards  of  another,  whereas  diflimulation  intends  no¬ 
thing  more  than  to  hide  our  own.  Simulation  is  a 
ftiletto,  not  only  an  offenhve,  but  an  unlawful  wea¬ 
pon  :  and  the  ufe  of  it  may  be  rarely,  very  rarely, 
excufed,  but  never  juftified.  Diflimulation  is  a 
Afield,  as  fecrecy  is  armour :  and  it  is  no  more  pof- 
fible  to  preferve  fecrecy  in  the  adminifiration  of  pub¬ 
lic  affairs  without  fome  degree  of  diflimulation,  than 
it  is  to  fucceed  in  it  without  fecrecy.  Thofe  two  arts' 
of  cunning  are  like  the  alloy  mingled  with  pure  ore. 
A  little  is  neceffary,  and  will  not  debafe  the  coin 
below  its  proper  ftandard ;  but  if  more  than  that  lit¬ 
tle  be  employed,  the  coin  lofes  its  currency,  and  the 
coiner  his  credit. 

We  may  obferve  much  the  fame  difference  between 
wifdom  and  cunning,  both  as  to  the  objects  they 
propofe,  and  to  the  means  they  employ,  as  we  ob¬ 
ferve  between  the  vifual  powers  of  different  men. 
One  fees  diftin&ly  the  obje&s  that  are  near  to  him, 
their  immediate  relations,  and  their  diredt  tenden¬ 
cies  :  and  a  fight  like  this  ferves  well  enough  the 
purpofe  of  thofe  who  concern  themfelves  no  further. 
The  cunning  minifter  is  one  of  thofe  :  he  neither 
fees,  nor  is  concerned  to  fee,  any  further  than  his 
perfonal  interefts,  and  the  fupport  of  his  adminif- 
tration,  require.  If  fuch  a  man  overcomes  any  ac¬ 
tual  difficulty,  avoids  any  immediate  di  ft  refs,  or, 
without  doing 'either  of  thefe  effectually,  gains  a  lit¬ 
tle  time,  by  all  the  low  artifice  which  cunning  is 
ready  to  fuggeft  and  bafenefs  of  mind  to  employ, 
Vol.  III.  F  he 
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he  triumphs,  and  is  flattered  by  his  mercenary  train, 
on  the  great  event :  which  amounts  often  to  no 
more  than  this,  that  he  got  into  diifrefs  by  one  fe- 
ries  of  faults,  and  out  of  it  by  another.  The  wife 
minilter  fees,  and  is  concerned  to  fee  further,  be- 
caufe  government  has  a  further  concern  :  he  fees 
the  objects  that  are  din  ant  as  well  as  thofe  that  are 
near,  and  all  their  remote  relations,  and  even  their 
indirect  tendencies.  He  thinks  of  fame  as  well  as 
of  applaufe,  and  prefers  that,  which  to  be  enjoyed 
mult  be  given,  to  that  which  may  be  bought.  He 
confiders  his  adminiftration  as  a  angle  day  in  the 
great  year  of  government ;  but  as  a  day  that  is  af¬ 
fected  bv  thofe  which  went  before,  and  that  mult 
affect  thofe  which  are  to  follow.  He  combines, 
therefore,  and  compares  all  thefe  objects,  relations, 
and  tendencies  •,  and  the  judgment  he  makes,  on 
an  entire  not  a  partial  furvey  of  them,  is  the  rule 
of  his  conduct,  f  hat  fchenie  of  the  reafon  of  Hate, 
which  lies  open  before  a.  wife  minilter,  contains  all 
the  great  principles  of  government,  and  all  the  great 
interelts  of  his  country  :  fo  that,  as  he  prepares 
fome  events,  he  prepares  againll  others,  vchether 
they  be  likely  to  happen  during  his  adminiftration, 
or  in  fome  future  time. 


Manv  reflections  might  be  added  to  thefe,  and 
many  examples  be  brought  to  illuftrate  them.  Some 
I  could  draw  from  the  men  I  have  feen  at  the  head 
of  bulinefs,  and  make  very  ftrong  contrails  of  men 
of  great  wifdom  with  thofe  of  mere  cunning.  But  I 
cone’ude  this  head,  that  I  may  proceed  to  another 
or  no  lei's  importance. 

To  e'poufe  no  party,  but  to  govern  like  the 
common  father  of  his  people,  is-  fo  effential  to 
the  character  of  a  Patriot  King ,  that  he  who  does 
otherwife  forfeits  the  title.  It  is  the  peculiar  pri¬ 
vilege  and  glorv  or  this  character,  that  princes  who 
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maintain  it,  and  they  alone,  are  fo  far  from  thene- 
ceflity,  that  they  are  not  expofed  to  the  temptation, 
of  governing  by  a  party ;  which  mult  always  end 
in  the  government  of  a  faftion  :  the  faction  'of  the 
prince,,  if  he  has  ability ;  the  faction  of  his  minii- 
ters,  if  he  has  not ;  and,  either  one  way  or  other, 
in  the  oppreflion  of  the  people.  For  faction  is  to 
party  what  the  fuperlative  is  to  the  pofitive :  party 
is  a  political  evil,  and  faction  is  the  worft  of  all  par¬ 
ties.  The  true  image  of  a  free  people,  governed  by 
a  Patriot  King ,  is  that  of  a  patriarchal  family, 
where  the  head  and  all  the  members  are  united 
by  one  common  interefl,  and  animated  by  one  com¬ 
mon  fpirit :  and  where,  if  any  are  perverfe  enough 
to  have  another,  they  will  be  foon  borne  down  by 
the  fuperiority  of  thofe  who  have  the  fame ;  and,  far 
from  making  a  divifion,  they  will  but  confirm  the 
union  of  the  little  flate.  That  to  approach  as  near 
as  poffible  to  thefe  ideas  of  perfect  government,  and 
focial  happinefs  under  it,  is  defirable  in  every  flate, 
no  man  will  be  abfurd  enough  to  deny.  The  foie 
cjueftion  is,  therefore,  how  near  to  them  it  is  pofli¬ 
ble  to  attaint  For,  if  this  attempt  be  not  abfolutely 
imprafticable,  all  the  views  of  a  Patriot  King  will  be 
directed  to  make  it  fucceed.  Inflead  of  abetting  the 
divifions  of  his  people,  he  will  endeavour  to  unite 
them,  and  to  be  himfelf  the  centre  of  their  union  : 
inflead  of  putting  himfelf  at  the  head  of  one  party  in 
order  to  govern  his  people,  he  will  put  himfelf  at 
the  head  of  his  people  in  order  to  govern,  or  more 
properly  to  fubdue  all  parties.  Now,  to  arrive 
at  this  defireable  union,  and  to  maintain  it,  will  be 
found  more  difficult  in  fome  cafes  than  in  others, 
but  abfolutely  impoflible  in  none,  to  a  wife  and  good 
prince. 

.  If  his  people  are  united  in  their  fubmiffion  to 
him,  and  in  their  attachment  to  the  eflablifhed 
F  2  '  government, 
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government,  he  mud  not  only  efpoufe  but  create  a 
party,  in  order  to  govern  by  one  :  and  what  fhould 
tempt  him  to  purfue  fo  wild  a  meafure  ?  A  prince, 
who  aims  at  more  power  than  the  conditution  gives 
him,  may  be  fo  tempted ;  becaufe  he  may  hope  to 
obtain  in  the  diforders  of  the  date  what  cannot  be 
obtained  in  quiet  times  ;  and  becaufe  contending 
parties  will  give  what  a  nation  wall  not.  Parties, 
even  before  they  degenerate  into  abfolute  fa&ions, 
are  dill  numbers  of  men  affociated  together  for  cer¬ 
tain  purpofes,  and  certain  intereds,  which  are  not, 
or  which  are  not  allowed  to  be,  thofe  of  the  com¬ 
munity  by  others.  A  more  private  or  perfonal  in- 
tered  comes  but  too  foon,  and  too  often,  to  be  fu- 
peradded,  and  to  grow  predominant  in  them  :  and 
when  it  does  fo,  whatever  occadons  or  principles 
began  to  form  them,  the  fame  logic  prevails  in  them 
that  prevails  in  every  church.  The  intered  of  the 
date  is  fuppofed  to  be  that  of  the  party,  as  the  in¬ 
tered  of  religion  is  fuppofed  to  be  that  of  the  church  : 
and,  with  this  pretence  of  prepoffeflion,  the  inter¬ 
ed  of  the  date  becomes,  like  that  of  religion,  a  re¬ 
mote  confideration,  is  never  purfued  for  it’s  own 
fake,  and  is  often  facrificed  to  the  other.  A  king, 
therefore,  who  has  ill  dedgns  to  carry  on,  mud  en¬ 
deavour  to  divide  an  united  people  ;  and  by  blend¬ 
ing,  or  feeming  to  blend  his  intereds  with  that  of  a 
party,  he  may  fucceed  perhaps,  and  his  party  and 
he  may  fhare  the  fpoils  of  a  ruined  nation  :  but  fuch 
a  party  is  then  become  a  faction,  fuch  a  king  is  a 
tyrant,  and  fuch  a  government  is  a  confpiracy.  A 
Patriot  King  mud  renounce  his  character,  to  have 
fuch  dedgns  ;  or  act  againd  his  own  dedgns,  to 
purfue  fuch  methods.  Both  are  too  abfuid  to  be 
fuppofed.  It  remains,  therefore,  that  as  all  the 
good  ends  of  government  are  mod  attainable  in  an 
united  date,  and  as  the  dividons  of  a  people  can 
ierve  to  bad  purpofes  alone,  the  king  we  fuppofe 
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here  will  deem  the  union  of  his  fubjedts  his  greated 
advantage,  and  will  think  himfelf  happy  to  find  that 
eftablilhed,  which  he  would  have  employed  the 
whole  labor  of  his  life  to  bring  about.  This  feems 
fo  plain,  that  I  am  ready  to  make  excufes  for  having 
infifted  at  all  upon  it. 

Let  us  turn  ourfelves  to  another  fuppofition,  to 
that  of  a  divided  date.  This  will  fall  in  oftener  with 
the  ordinary  courfe  of  things  in  free  governments, 
and  efpecially  after  iniquitous  and  weak  adminidra- 
tions.  Such  a  (late  may  be  better  or  worfe,  and  the 
great  and  good  purpofes  of  a.  Patriot  King  more  or 
lefs  attainable  in  it,  according  to  the  different  na¬ 
ture  of  thofe  divifions :  and,  therefore,  we  will  con- 
fider  this  lfate  in  different  lights. 

A  people  may  be  united  in  fubmiflion  to  the  prince, 
and  to  the  edablifhment,  and  yet  be  divided  about 
general  principles,  or  particular  meafures  of  govern¬ 
ment.  In  the  firft  cafe,  they-  will  do  by  their  condi- 
tution  what  has  been  frequently  done  by  the  Scrip¬ 
ture,  drain  it  to  their  own  notions  and  prejudices  ;■ 
and,  if  they  cannot  drain  it,  alter  it  as  much  as  is 
neceffary  to  render  it  conformable  to  them.  In  tne 
fecond,  they  will  fupport  or  oppofe  particular  adts  of 
adminidrations,  and  defend  or  attack  the  perfons 
employed  in  them  :  and  both  thefe  ways  a  conflict 
ol  parties  may  arife,  but  no  great  difficulty  to  a 
prince  who  determines  to  purfue  the  union  of  his  fub- 
jects,  and  the  profperity  of  his  kingdoms  indepen¬ 
dently  of  all  parties . 

When  parties  are  divided  by  different  notions  and 
principles  concerning  Tome  particular  ecclefiadical 
or  civil  inditutions,  the  conditution,  which  fliould 
be  their  rule,  mud  be  that  of  the  prince.  He  may 
and  he  ought  to  ffiew  his  diflike  or  his  favor,  as  he 
judges  the  conditution  may  be  hurt  or  improved,  by 
one  fide  or  the  other.  The  hurt  he  is  never  to  dif¬ 
fer, 
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rer,  sot  for  his  own  fake  ;  and  therefore  furely  not 
for  the  fake  of  any  whimfical,  factious,  or  ambiti¬ 
ous  fet  ot  men.  The  improvement  he  muft  always 
defire  ;  but  as  every  new  modification  in  a  fcheme 
of  government  and  of  national  policy  is  of  great  im¬ 
portance,  and  requires  more  and  deeper  confidera- 
tion  than  the  warmth,  and  hurry,  and  rafhnefs  of 
party-conduct  admit,  the  duty  of  a  prince  feems  to 
require  that  he  fhould  render  by  his  influence  the 
proceedings  more  orderly  and  more  deliberate,  even 
when  he  approves  the  end  to  which  they  are  direct¬ 
ed.  All  this  may  be  -done  by  him  without  foment¬ 
ing  divifion  :  and,  far  from  forming  or  efpouflng  a 
party,  he  will  defeat  party  in  defence  of  the  confti- 
tution,  on  fome  occafions ;  and  lead  men,  from 
acting  with  a  party-fpirit,  to  act  with  a  national  fpi- 
rit,  on  others. 

Wh  en  the  divifion  is  about  particular  meafures'  of 
government,  and  the  conduct  of  the  adminiftration 
is  alone  concerned,  a  Patriot  King  will  ftand  in  want 
of  party  as  little  as  in  any  other  cafe.  Under  his 
reign,  the  opportunities  of  forming  an  oppofition  of 
this  fort  will  be  rare,  and  the  pretences  generally 
weak.  Nay,  the  motives  to  it  will  lofe  much  of 
their  force,  when  a  government  is  ftrong  in  reputa¬ 
tion,  and  men  are  kept  in  good  humor  by  feeling 
the  rod  of  a  party  on  no  occafion,  though  they  feel 
the  weight  of  the  fceptre  on  fome.  Such  opportu¬ 
nities,  however,  may  happen ;  and  there  may  be 
reafon,  as  well  as  pretences,  femetimes  for  oppofi¬ 
tion  even  in  fuch  a  reign ;  at  leak  we  will  fuppofe 
in,  that  we  may  include  in  this  argument  ever)7  con¬ 
tingent  cafe.  Grievances  then  are  complained  of, 
miftakes  and  abufes  in  government  are  pointed  out, 
and  minifters  are  profecuted  by  their  enemies.  Shall 
the  prince  on  the  throne  form  a  party  by  intrigue, 
3-nd  by  fecret  and  corrupt  influence,  to  oppofe  the 
profecution  ?  When  the  prince  and  the  minifters 
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are  44  participes  criminis,”  when  every  thing  is  to 
be  defended,  left  fomething  fnould  come  out,  that 
may  unravel  the  filly  wicked  i'cheme,  and  difclofe 
to  public  fight  the  whole  turpitude  of  the  adminii- 
tration  ;  there  is  no  help,  this  muft  be  done,  and 
fuch  a  party  muft  be  formed,  becaufe  fuch  a  party 
alone  will  fubmit  to  a  drudgery  of  this  kind.  But 
a  prince,  who  is  not  in  thefe  circumftances,  will  not 
have  recourfe  to  thefe  means.  He  has  others  more 
open,  more  noble,  and  more  effectual  in  his  power  : 
he  knows  that  the- views  of  his  government  are  right, 
and  that  the  tenor  of  his  adminiftration  is  good ; 
but  he  knows  that  neither  he  nor  his  minifters  are 
infallible,  nor  impeccable.  1  here  may  be  abules  in 
his  government,  miftakes  in  his  adminiftration,  and 
guilt  in  his  minifters,  which  he  has  not  obferved  : 
and  he  will  be  far  from  imputing  the  complaints,  that 
gave  him  occafion  to  obferve  them,  to  a  fpirit  or 
party  ;  much  lefs  will  he  treat  thole  who  carry  on 
fuch  profecutions  in  a  legal  manner,  as  incendiaries 
and  as  enemies  to  his  government.  On  the  contra¬ 
ry,  he  will  diftinguilh  the  voice  of  his  people  from 
the  clamor  of  a  fachon,  and  will  hearken  to  it. 
He  will  redrefs  grievances,  corredt  errors,  and  re¬ 
form  or  punilh  minifters.  This  he  will  do  as  a  good 
prince:  and  as  a  wife  one,  he  will  do  it  in  fuch  a 
manner  that  his  dignity  lhall  be  maintained,  and 
that  his  authority  lhall  increafe,  with  his  reputation, 
by  it. 

'  Should  the  efforts  of  a  mere  faction  be  bent  to  ca¬ 
lumniate  his  government,  and  to  diftrefs  the  admi¬ 
niftration  on  ground  lefs  pretences,  and  for  infufhei- 
ent  reafons  ;  he  will  not  neglect,  but  he  will  not  ap¬ 
prehend  neither,  the  Ihort- lived  and  contemptible 
icheme.  He  will  indeed  have  no  reafon  to  do  fo  ; 
for  let  the  fautors  of  nrale-adminiftration,  whenever 
an  oppofition  is  made  to  it,  affect  to  infatuate  as 
much  as  thev  pleafe,  that  their  mailers  are  in  no 
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other  circumftances  than  thofe  to  which  the  very 
beft  minifters  ftand  expofed,  objeds  of  general  envy 
and  of  particular  malice,  it  will  remain  eternally 
true,  that  groundlefs  oppofition,  in  a  well-regulated 
monarchy,  can  never  be  ftrong  and  durable.  To 
be  convinced  of  the  truth  of  this  propofition,  one 
needs  only  to  reflect  how  many  well-grounded  attacks 
have  been  defeated,  and  how  few  have  fucceeded, 
again!!  the  molt  wicked  and  the  weakeft  adminiftra- 
ticns.  Every  king  of  Britain  has  means  enough  in 
his  power,  to  deieat  and  to  calm  oppofition.  But  a 
Patriot  King ,  above  all  others,  may  fafely  reft  his 
caufe  on  the  innocency  of  his  adminiftration,  on  the 
conftitutional  ftrength  of  the  crown,  and  on  the  con¬ 
currence  of  his  people,  to  whom  he  dares  appeal, 
and  by  whom  he  will  be  fupported. 

do  conclude  all  I  will  fay  on  the  divifions  of  this 
kind  ;  let  me  add,  that  the  cafe  of  a  groundlefs  op¬ 
pofition  can  hardly  happen  in  a  bad  reign,  becaufe  in 
fuch  a  reign  juft  occaftons  of  oppofition  muft  of 
courfe  be  frequently  given,  as  we  have  allowed  that 
they  may  be  given  fometimes,  though  very  rarely, 
in  a  good  reign;  but  that,  whether  it  be  well  or  ill- 
grounded,  whether  it  be  that  of  the  nation,  or  that 
of  a  fadion,  the  conduct  of  the  prince  with  refped 
to  it,  will  be  the  fame  ;  and  one  way  or  other  this 
condud  muft  have  a  very  fatal  event.  Such  a  prince 
will  not  mend  the  adminiftration,  as  long  as  he  can 
refdi  the  jufteft  and  moft  popular  oppoftion  :  and, 
therefore,  this  oppoftion  will  laft  and  grow,  as  long 
as  a  free  conftitution  is  in  force,  and  the  fpirit  of  li¬ 
berty  is  preferved  ;  for  fo  long  even  a  change  of  his 
minifters,  without  a  change  of  his  meafures,  will 
not  be  fufficient.  The  former  without  the  latter  is 
a  mere  banter,  and  would  be  deemed  and  taken  for 
fuch,  by  every  man  who  did  not  oppofe  on  a  facti¬ 
ous  principle  ;  that  I  mean  of  getting  into  power  at 
any  rate,  and  ufmg  it  as  ill,  perhaps  worfe  than  the 
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men  he  helped  to  turn  out  of  it.  Now  if  fuch  men 
as  thefe  abound,  and  they  will  abound  in  the  de¬ 
cline  of  a  free  government,  a  bad  prince,  whether 
he  changes  or  does  not  change  his  minifters,  may 
hope  to  govern  by  the  fpirit  and  art  of  a  faftion, 
againft  the  fpirit  and  ftrength  of  the  nation.  His 
charafter  may  be  too  low,  and  that  of  his  mini  Her 
too  odious,  to  form  originally  even  a  faction  that 
fhall  be  able  to  defend  them.  But  they  may  apply 
to  their  purpofes  a  party  that  was  formed  on  far  dif¬ 
ferent  occafions,  and  bring  numbers  to  fight  for  a 
caufe  in  which  many  of  them  would  not  have  lifted. 
The  names,  and  with  the  names  the  animofity  of 
parties,  may  be  kept  up,  when  the  caufes  that  form¬ 
ed  them  fubftft  no  longer. 

When  a  party  is  thus  revived  or  continued  in  the 
fpirit  of  a  faction,  the  corrupt  and  the  infatuated 
members  of  it  will  aft  without  any  regard  to  right  or 
wrong  :  and  they  who  have  afteried  liberty  in  one 
reign,  or  oppofed  invaftons  of  one  kind,  will  giye  it 
up  in  another  reign,  and  abet  invaftons  of  another 
kind ;  though  they  Prill  diftinguifh  themfelves  by 
the  fame  appellation,  fcill  fpread  the  fame  banner, 
and  ftill  deafen  their  adverfaries  and  one  another  with 
the  fame  cry.  If  the  national  caufe  prevails  againft 
all  the  wicked  arts  of  corruption  and  divifton,  that 
an  obftinate  prince  and  flagitious  miniftry  can  em¬ 
ploy  ;  yet  will  the  ftruggle  be  long,  and  the  difficul¬ 
ties,  the  diftreftes,  and  the  danger  great,  both  to 
the  king  and  to  the  people.  The  belt  he  can  hope 
for,  in  fuch  a  cafe,  will  be  to  efcape  wkh  a  dimi¬ 
nution  of  his  reputation,  authority,  and  power. 
He  may  be  expo'fed  to  fomething  worle  ;  and  his  ob- 
ftinacy  may  force  things  to  fuch  extremities,  as 
they  who  oppofe  him  will  lament,  and  as  the  prefer- 
vation  of  liberty  and  good  government  can  alone 
juftify.  If  the  wicked  arts  I  ipeak  of  prevail,  facti¬ 
on  will  be  propagated  through  the  whole  nation,  an 
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ill  or  well  grounded  oppofition  will  be  the  queftion 
no  longer,  and  the  conteft  among  parties  will  be, 
who  fnall  govern,  not,  how  they  Ihall  be  governed. 
In  fliort,  univerfal  confufion  will  follow,  and  a  com¬ 
plete  victory,  on  any  fide,  will  enllave  all  hides. 

I  have  not  over-charged  the  draught.  Such  con- 
fequences  mud  follow  fuch  a  conduct :  and  therefore 
let  me  alk,  how  much  more  fafe,  more  eafy,  more 
pleafant,  more  honorable  is  it,  for  a  prince  to  cor¬ 
rect,  if  he  has  not  prevented,  male-adminiftration  ? 
That  he  may  be  able  to  reft  his  caufe,  as  I  faid  be¬ 
fore,  on  the  ftrength  of  the  crown  and  the  concur¬ 
rence  of  the  people,  whenever  any  faction  prefumes 
to  rife  in  oppofition  to  him. 

This  a  Patriot  King  will  do.  He  may  favor  one 
party  and  difcourage  another,  upon  occafions  where¬ 
in  the  ftate  of  his  kingdom  makes  fuch  a  temporary 
meafure  necefiary  :  but  he  will  jgfpoufe  none,  much 
lefs  will  he  profcrfbe  any.  He  will  lift  no  party, 
mult  lefs  will  he  do  the  mean  eft  and  moft  imprudent 
thing  a  king  can  do,  lift  himfelf  in  any.  It  will  be 
his  aim  to  purfue  true  principles  of  government  in¬ 
dependently  of  all :  and,  by  a  fteady  adherence  to 
this  meafure,  his  reign  will  become  an  undeniable 
and  glorious  proof,  that  a  wife  and  good  prince  may 
unite  his  fubjedts,  and  be  himfelf  the  centre  of  their 
union,  notwithftanding  any  of  thefe  divifions  that 
have  been  hitherto  mentioned. 

Let  us  now  view  the  divided  ftate  of  a  nation  in 
another  light.  In  this,  the  divifions  will  appear 
more  odious,  more  dangerous ;  lefs  dependent  on 
the  influence,  and  lefs  fubjebt  to  the  authority,  cf 
the  crown.  Such  will  be  the  ftate,  whenever  a  peo¬ 
ple  is  divided  about  fubmiifton  to  their  prince,  and 
a  party  is  formed,  of  fpirit  and  ftrength  fufftcient  to 
oppofe,  even  in  arms,  the  eftablifhed  government. 
But  in  this  cafe,  defperate  as  it  may  feem,  a  Patri¬ 
ot  King  will  not  defpair  of  reconciling,  and  re-unit¬ 
ing 
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ing  his  fubje&s  to  hirnfelf,  and  to  one  another.  He 
may  be  obliged,  perhaps,  as  Henry  the  fourth  of 
France  was,  to  conquer  his  own  ;  but  then,  like 
that  great  prince,  if  he  is  the  conqueror,  he  will  be 
the  father  too,  of  his  people.  He  mull  purfue  in 
arms  thofe  who  prefume  to  take  arms  againft  him  ; 
but  he  will  purfue  them  like  rebellious  children 
whom  he  feeks  to  reclaim,  and  not  like  irreconcile- 
able  enemies  whom  he  endeavors  to  exterminate. 
Another  prince  may  blow  up  the  fame  of  civil  war 
by  unprovoked  feverity,  render  thofe  zealous  againlF 
him  who  were  "jt  world  indifferent,  and  determine 
the  difaffeftion  of  others  to  open  rebellion.  "When 
he  has  prevailed  againfc  the  faClion  he  helped  to 
form,  as  he  could  not  have  prevailed  if  the  bent  of 
the  nation  had  been  againfc  him,  he  may  be  willing 
to  afcribe  his  fuccefs  to  a  party,  that  he  may  have 
that  pretence  to  govern  by  a  party  :  and,  far  from 
reconciling  the  minds  that  have  been  alienated  from 
him,  and  re-uniting  his  fubjeCts  in  a  willing  unforc¬ 
ed  fubmiflion  to  him,  he  may  be  content  to  main¬ 
tain  hirnfelf  on  that  throne,  where  the  laws  of  God 
and  man  have  placed  him,  by  the  melancholy  expe¬ 
dient  that  ufurpers  and  tyrants,  who  have  no  other 
in  their  power,  employ;  the  expedient  of  force. 
But  a  Patriot  King  will  ad  with  another  fpirit,  and 
entertain  nobler  and  wifer  views,  from  firft  to  laft, 
and  through  the  whole  courfe  of  fuch  a  conjuncture. 
-Nothing  lefs  than  the  hearts  of  his  people  will 
coriTent  fuch  a  prince ;  nor  will  he  think  his 
throne  eftablifhed,  till  it  is  eftablifhed  there. 
That  he  may  have  time  and  opportunity  to  gain 
them,  therefore,  he  will  prevent  the  flame  from 
breaking  out,  if  by  art  and  management  he  can  do 
it.  If  he  cannot,  he  will  endeavour  to  keep  it  from 
fpreading :  and,  if  the  phrenfy  of  rebellion  difap- 
points  him  in  both  thefe  attempts,  he  will  remem¬ 
ber 
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ber  peace,  like  the  heroic  king  I  juft  now  quoted, 
in  the  midft  of  war.  Like  him  he  will  forego  ad¬ 
vantages  of  pufhing  the  latter,  rather  than  lofe  an 
opportunity  of  promoting  the  former  :  like  him,  in 
the  heat  of  battle  will  fpare,  and  in  the  triumph  of 
victory  condefcend :  like  him,  he  will  beat  down 
the  violence  of  this  flame,  by  bis-  valor,  and  extin- 
guifh  even  the  embers  of  it,  by  his  lenity. 

It  may  happen,  that  a  prince,  capable  of  holding 
fuch  a  conduit  as  this,  may  not  have  the  opportu¬ 
nity.  He  may  fucceed  to  the  throne  after  a  contra¬ 
ry  conduit  has  been  held :  and  when,  among 
other  divifions  which  male-ad miniflration  and  the 
tyranny  of  faftion  have  increafed  and  confirmed, 
there  is  one  againlt  the  eftablilhed  government  ftill  in 
being,  though  not  (till  in  arms.  The  ufe  is  obvi¬ 
ous,  which  a  faition  in  power  might  make  of  fuch 
a  circumftance  under  a  weak  prince,  by  ranking  in 
that  divifion  all  thofe  who  oppofed  the  adminiftra- 
tion  ;  or  at  leal!  by  holding  out  equal  danger  to  him 
from  two  quarters,  from  their  enemies  who  meant 
him  no  harm,  and  from  his  enemies  who  could 
do  him  none.  But  fo  grofs  an  artifice  will  not 
impofe  on  a  prince  of  another  charaiter :  he  will 
loon  difcern  the  diftinitions  it  becomes  him  to 
make.  He  will  fee,  in  this  inftance,  how  faction 
breeds,  nourifhes,  and  perpetuates  faction :  he  will 
obferve  how  far  that  of  the  court  contributed  to 
form  the  other,  and  contributes  ftill  to  keep  it  ^ 
in  countenance  and  credit,  among  thofe  who  con- 
lider  more  what  fuch  men  are  againft,  than  what 
they  are  for.  He  will  obferve,  how  much  that  of 
the  difaffected  gives  pretence  to  the  other  who  keeps 
a  monopoly  of  power  and  wealth  ;  one  of  which 
oppreiTes,  and  the  other  beggars,  the  reft  of  the  na¬ 
tion.  His  penetration  will  loon  difcover,  that  thefe 
factions  break  in  but  little  on  the  body  of  his  peo¬ 
ple,  and  that  it  depends  on  him  alone  to  take  from 
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them  even  the  ftrength  they  have  ;  becaufe  that  of 
the  former  is  acquired  entirely  by  his  authority  and 
purfe,  and  that  of  the  latter  principally  by  the  abufe 
which  the  former  makes  of  both.  Upon  the  whole, 
the  meafures  he  has  to  purfue  towards  the  great  ob- 
je£t  of  a  Patriot  King ,  the  union  of  his  people,  will 
appear  to  him  extremely  eafy.  How  fnould  thev  be 
otherwife  ?  One  of  the  fa&ions  mull  be  diffolved, 
the  moment  that  the  favor  of  the  prince  is  with¬ 
drawn  :  and  the  other  is  difarmed,  as  foon  as  it  is 
marked  out.  It  will  have  no  fhelter,  and  it  muft 
therefore  be  fo  marked  out,  under  a  good  and  wife 
adminiftration ;  for,  whether  the  members  of  it 
avow  their  principles  by  refufing  thofe  tefts  of  fide¬ 
lity  which  the  law  requires,  or  perjure  themfelves 
by  taking  them,  they  will  be  known  alike.  One 
difference,  and  but  one  will  be  made  between  them 
in  the  general  fenfe  of  mankind,  a  difference  arifing 
from  the  greater  degree  of  infamy  that  will  belong 
juftly  to  the  latter.  The  firft  may  pafs  for  fools ; 
the  latter  may  pafs,  without  excufe,  for  knaves. 

The  terms  I  ufe  found  hardily,  but  the  cenfure  is 
juft :  and  it  will  appear  to  be  fo  in  the  higheft  de¬ 
gree,  and  upon  the  higheft  reafon,  if  we  flop  to 
make  a  reflection  or  two,  that  deferve  very  well  to 
be  made,  on  the  conduct  of  our  Jacobites  ;  for  I 
defire  no  ftronger  inftance  on  which  to  eftablifh  the 
cenfure,  and  to  juftify  the  terms  I  have  ufed.  Now- 
all  thefe,  whether  they  fwear  or  whether  they  do 
not,  are  liable  to  one  particular  objeftion,  that  did 
not  lie  againft  thofe  who  were,  in  former  davs,  ene¬ 
mies  to  the  king  on  the  throne.  In  the  days  of 
York  and  Lancafter,  for  inftance,  a  man  might  be 
againft  the  prince  on  the  throne,  without  being 
againft  the  conftitution  of  his  country.  The  conffi- 
tution  conveyed  the  crown  by  hereditary  right  in  the 
fame  family:  and  he  who  was  a  Yorkift,  and  he 
who  was  a  Lancaftrian,  might,  and  I  doubt  not  did, 
pretend  in  every  conteft  to  have  this  right  on  his 
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fide.  The  fame  conditution  was  acknowledged  by 
both  :  and,  therefore,  fo  much  indulgence  was  fhewn 
by  law  to  both,  at  lead;  in  the  time  of  Henry  the  Se¬ 
venth,  that  fubmiiiion  to  a  king  “  de  facto”  could 
not  be  imputed  as  a  crime  to  either.  Thus  again, 
to  defcend  lower  in  hiltory  ;  when  the  exclufion  of 
the  duke  of  York  was  preffied  in  the  reign  of  Charles 
the  fecond,  the  right  of  that  prince  to  the  crown  was 
not  difputed.  His  divine  right  indeed,  fuch  a  di¬ 
vine  right  as  his  grandfather  and  father  had  afferted 
before  him,  was  not  much  regarded  ;  but  his  right 
by  the  conditution,  his  legal  right,  was  fufficiently 
owned  by  thofe  who  infided  oil  a  law  as  neceffary  to 
bar  it.  But  every  Jacobite,  at  this  time,  goes  be¬ 
yond  all  thefe  examples,  and  is  a  rebel  to  the  con¬ 
ditution  under  which  he  is  born,  as  well  as  to  the 
prince  on  the  throne.  The  law  of  his  country  has 
fettled  the  right  of  fucceffion  in  a  new  family.  He 
rends  this  law,  and  afferts,  on  his  own  private  au- 
thority,  not  only  a  right  in  contradidion  to  it,  but 
a  right  extinguifhed  by  it.  This  abfurdity  is  fo  great, 
that  it  cannot  be  defended,  except  by  advancing  a 
greater :  and  therefore  it  is  urged,  that  no  power 
on  earth  could  alter  the  conditution  in  this  refped, 
nor  extinguifh  a  right  to  the  crown  inherent  in  the 
Stuart  family,  and  derived  from  a  fuperior,  that  is, 
from  a  divine,  authority.  This  kind  of  plea  for  re¬ 
futing  fubmiffion  to  the  laws  of  the  land,  if  it  was 
admitted,  would  ferve  any  purpofe  as  well  as  that 
for  which  it  is  brought.  Gnr  fanatics  urged  it  for¬ 
merly,  and  I  do  not  fee  why  a  confcientious  fifth- 
monarchy  man  had  not  as  much  right  to  urge  it 
formerly,  as  a  Jacobite  has  now.  But  if  confcience, 
that  is  private  opinion,  may  excufe  the  fifth-monar¬ 
chy-man  and  the  Jacobite,  who  ad  conformably 
fo  it,  from  all  imputations  except  thofe  of  madnel's- 
and  folly  ;  how  final l  the  latter  be  excufed  when  he 
forfwears  the  principles  he  retains,  acknowledges 
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the  right  he  renounces,  takes  oaths  with  an  intent 
to  violate  them,  and  calls  God  to  witnefs  to  a  pre¬ 
meditated  lye  ?  Some  cafuiltry  has  been  employed 
to  excufe  thefe  men  to  themfelves  and  to  others. 
But  fuch  cafuiltry,  and  in  truth  every  other,  deltroys, 
by  diftindtions  and  exceptions,  all  morality,  and 
effaces  the  effential  difference  between  right  and 
wrong,  good  and  evil.  This  the  fchoolmen  in  ge¬ 
neral  have  done  on  many  occafions ;  the  fons  of 
Loyola  in  particular :  and  I  with  with  all  my  heart 
that  nothing  of  the  fame  kind  could  be  objected  to 
any  other  divines.  Some  political  reafoning  has 
been  employed,  as  well  as  the  cafuiltry  here  fpoken 
of,  and  to  the  fame  purpofe.  It  has  been  faid,  that 
the  condudt  of  thofe  who  are  enemies  to  the  elta- 
blilhment,  to  which  they  fubmit  and  fwear,  is  jus¬ 
tified  by  the  principles  of  the  Revolution.  But  no¬ 
thing  can  be  more  falfe  and  frivolous.  By  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  the  Revolution,  a  fubjedt  may  refill,  no 
doubt,  the  prince  who  endeavours  to  ruin  and  en- 
flave  his  people,  and  may  pulh  this  refiltance  to  the 
dethronement  and  exclufion  of  him  and  his  race  : 
but  will  it  follow,  that,  becaufe  we  mayjullly  take 
arms  againll  a  prince  whofe  right  to  govern  we  once 
acknowledged,  and  who  by  fubfequent  acts  has  for¬ 
feited  that  right,  we  may  fwear  to  a  right  we  do  not 
acknowledge,  and  refill  a  prince  whofe  conduct  has 
not  forfeited  the  right  we  fwore  to,  nor  given  any 
j-ult  difpenfation  from  our  oaths  ? 

But  I  fhall  lengthen  this  digreffion  no  further  :  it 
is  on  a  fubjedt  I  have  treated  in  public  writings, 
the  refutation  of  which  never  came  to  my  hands, 
and,  I  think,  never  will.  I  return  to  the  fubjedt  of 
my  prefent  difcourfe.  And  I  fay,  that  fuch  fadtions 
as  thefe  can  never  create  any  obltrudtion  to  a  prince- 
who  purfues  the  union  of  his  fubjedts,  nor  dilturb 
the  peace  of  his  government.  The  men  who  com¬ 
pote  them  mult  be  defperate,  and  impotent ;  the 
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mo  ft  defpicable  of  all  characters,  when  they  go  to-* 
gether.  Every  honeft  and  fenfible  man  will  diftin- 
guilli  himfelf  out  of  their  number  :  and  {hey  will  re- 
main,  as  they  deferve  to  be,  hewers  of  wood,  and 
drawers  of  water,  to  the  reft  of  their  fellow-fubjefts. 

They  will  remain  fuch,  if  they  are  abandoned 
to  themfelves,  and  to  that  habitual  infatuation 
which  they  have  not  fenfe  and.  fpirit  enough  to 
break.  But  if  a  prince,  out  of  goodnefs  or  policy, 
fhould  think  it  worth  his  while  to  take  them 
from  under  this  influence,  and  to  break  thefe  ha¬ 
bits  ;  even  this  divifion,  the  moft  abfurd  of  ail 
others,  will  not  be  found  incurable.  A  man  who 
has  not  feen  the  inftde  of  parties,  nor  had  opportu¬ 
nities  to  examine  nearly  their  fecret  motives,  can 
hardly  conceive  how  little  a  lhare  principle  of  any 
fort,  though  principle  of  fome  fort  or  other  be  always 
pretended,  has  in  the  determination  of  their  conduct. 
Reafon  has  fmall  e fleets  on  numbers.  A  turn 
of  imagination,  often  as  violent  and  as  fudden  as 
a  guft  of  wind,  determines  their  conduct :  and  paf- 
fion  is  taken,  by  others,  and  by  themfelves  too,  when 
it  grows  into  habit  efpecially,  for  principle.  What 
gave  ltrength  and  fpirit  to  a  Jacobite  party  after  the 
late  king’s  acceflion?  The  true  anfvver  is,  a  fudden 
turn  of  the  imaginations  of  a  whole  party  to  refent- 
ment  and  rage,  that  were  turned  a  little  before  to  qui- 
et  fubmiflion,  and  patient  expectation.  Principle  had 
as  little  lhare  in  making  the  turn,  as  reafon  had  in 
conducting  it.  Men  who  had  fenfe,  and  temper  too, 
before  that  moment,  thought  of  nothing,  after  it,  but 
of  fetting  up  a  toryking  againft  a  whig  king :  andwhen 
fome  of  them  were  alked,  if  they  were  lure  a  popifh 
king  would  make  a  good  tory  king?  or  whether 
they  were  determined  to  facrifice  their  religion  and 
liberty  to  him  ?  the  anfwer  was,  No  ;  that  they 
would  take  arms  againft  him  if  he  made  attempts 
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on  either  ;  that  this  might  be  the  cafe,  perhaps,  in 
fix  months  after  his  refloration,  but  that,  in  the  mean 
time,  they  would  endeavor  his  refloration.  This  is 
nq  exaggerated  fad :  and  I  leave  all  men  to  judge, 
to  what  fuch  fentiments  and  conduct  muft  be  afcnb- 
ed,  to  principle  or  paflion,  to  reafon  or  madnefs  ? 
What  gives  obflinacy  without  ftrength,  and  fullen- 
nefs  without  fpirit,  to  the  Jacobite-tories  at  this 
ime  ?  Another  turn  of  imagination,  or  rather  the 
fame  fhewing  itfelf  in  another  form  ;  a  faftious  ha¬ 
bit,  and  a  factious  notion,  converted  into  a  notion  of 
policy  and  honor.  They  are  taughtto  believe,  that  bv 
clinging  together  they  are  a  confiderabie  weight 
which  may  be  thrown  in  to  turn  the  fcale  in  any 
great  event ;  and  that  in  the  mean  time,  to  be  a 
fteddy  fuflering  party  is  an  honor  they  may  flatter 
themfelves  with  very  juflly.  Thus  they  continue 
fteddy  to  engagements  which  moft  of  them  wifli  in 
their  .  hearts  they  had  never  taken ;  and  fufter  for 
principles,  in  fupport  of  which  not  one  of  them 
would  venture  further,  than  talking  the  treafon  that 
claret  infpires. 

It  refults,  therefore,  from  all  that  has  been  faid, 
and  from  the  reflections  which  thefe  hints  may  fug! 
geft,  that  in  whatever  light  we  view  the  divided 
ftate  of  the  people,  there  is  none  in  which  thefe  di- 
vifions  will  appear  incurable,  nor  an  union  of  the 
members  of  a  great  community  with  one  another, 
and  with  their  head,  unattainable.  It  may  happen 
in  this  cafe  as  it  does  in  many  others,  that  things 
uncommon  may  pafs  for  improbable  or  impoflible: 
and,  as  nothing  can  be  more  uncommon  than  a 
Patriot  King ,  there  will  be  no  room  to  wonder  if 
the  natural  and  certain  effefts  of  his  conduct  fhould 
appear  improbable  or  impoflible  to  many.  But  there 
is  ftill  fomething  more  in  this  cafe.  Though  the 
union  we  fpeak  of  be  fo  much  for  the  intei°efl  of 
every  king  and  every  people,  that  their  glory  and 
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their  profperity  muft  increafe,  or  dimini ih,  in  pro¬ 
portion  as  they  approach  nearer  to  it,  or  are  further 
removed  from  it ;  yet  is  there  another  intereft,  by 
which  princes  and  people  both  are  often  impofed 
upon  fo  far,  as  to  miftake  it  for  their  own.  The  in¬ 
tereft  I  mean,  is  that  of  private  ambition.  It  would 
be  eafy  to  (hew  in  many  inftances,  and  particularly  in 
this,  of  uniting  inftead  of  dividing,  and  of  govern¬ 
ing  by  a  national  concurrence  inftead  of  governing 
by  the  management  of  parties  and  factions  in  the 
ftate,  how  widely  different,  nay,  how  repugnant,  the 
interefts  of  private  ambition  and  thofe  of  real  patri- 
otifrri  are.  Men,  therefore,  who  are  warmed  by  the 
firft,  and  have  no  fenfe  of  the  laft,  will  declare  for 
divifion,  as  they  do  for  corruption,  in  oppofition  to 
union  and  to  integrity  of  government.  They  will 
not  indeed  declare  direfldy,  that  the  two  former  are 
in  the  abftraft  preferable ;  but  they  will  affirm, 
with  great  airs  of  fufficiency,  that  both  are  incura¬ 
ble  ;  and  conclude  from  hence,  that  in  practice  it 
is  neceffary  to  comply  with  both.  This  fubterfuge 
once  open,  there  is  no  falfe  and  immoral  meafure, 
in  political  management,  which  may  not  be  avowed 
and  recommended.  But  the  very  men,  who  hope 
to  efcape  by  opening  if,  fhut  it  up  again,  and  fecure 
their  own  condemnation,  when  they  labor  to  con¬ 
firm  diviftcns,  and  to  propagate  corruption,  and 
thereby  to  create  the  very  neceffity  that  they  plead 
in  their  excufe.  Neceffity  of  this  kind  there  is  in 
reality  none  ;  for  it  feems  full  as  abfurd  to  fay,  that 
popular  divihons  muft  be  cultivated,  becaufe  popu¬ 
lar  union  cannot  be  procured,  as  it  would  be  to  fay 
that  poifon  muft  be  poured  into  a  wound,  becaufe  it 
cannot  be  healed.  The  practice  of  morality,  in  pri¬ 
vate  life,  will  never  arrive  at  ideal  perfe&ion  :  muft 
we  give  up  ourjidves,  therefore,  to  all  manner  of 
immorality  ?  and  muft  thofe  who  are  charged  with 
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our  inftru&ion  endeavor  to  make  us  the  mod  pro¬ 
fligate  of  men,  becaufe  they  cannot  make  us  faints  ? 

Experience  of  the  depravity  of  human  nature 
made  men  defircus  to  unite  in  fociety  and  under  go¬ 
vernment,  that  they  might  defend  themfelves  the 
better  againft  injuries  :  but  the  fame  depravity  foon 
infpired  to  fome  the  defign  of  employing  focieties  to 
invade  and  fpoil  focieties  ;  and  to  didurb  the  peace 
of  the  great  common-wealth  of  mankind,  with 
more  force  and  effedt  in  fuch  colleftive  bodies,  than 
they  could  do  individually.  Juft  fo  it  happens  in 
the  domedic  ceconomy  of  popular  dates  :  and  their 
peace  is  didurbed  by  the  fame  padions.  Some  of 
their  members  content  themfelves  with  the  common 
benefits  of  fociety,  and  employ  all  their  indudry  to 
promote  the  public  good :  but  fome  propofe  to 
themfelves  a  feparate  intered  ;  and,  that  they  may 
purfue  it  the  more  effectually,  they  affociate  with 
others.  Thus  factions  are  in  them,  what  nations 
are  in  the  wmrld  ;  they  invade  and  rob  one  another  : 
and,  while  each  purlues  a  feparate  intered,  the 
common  intered  is  facrificed  by  them  all :  that  of 
mankind  in  one  cafe,  that  of  fome  particular  com¬ 
munity  in  the  other.  This  has  been,  and  mud  always 
be,  in  fome  meafure,  the  courfe  of  human  affairs, 
efpecially  in  free  countries,  where  the  padions  of 
men  are  lcfs  redrained  by  authority  :  and  I  am  not 
wild  enough  to  fuppofe  that  a  Patriot  King  can 
change  human  nature.  But  I  am  reafonable  enough 
to  fuppofe,  that  without  altering  human  nature,  he 
may  give  a  check  to  this  courfe  of  human  affairs, 
in  his  own  kingdom  at  lead  ;  that  he  may  defeat 
the  defigns,  and  break  the  fpirit  of  faftion,  indead 
of  partaking  in  one,  and  affuming  the  other ;  and 
that,  if  he  cannot  render  the  union  of  his  fubjedts 
univerfal,  he  may  render  it  fo  general  as  ttx,  anfwer 
all  the  ends  of  good  government,  private  fecurity, 
public  tranquillity,  wealth,  power,  and  fame. 
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If  thefe  ends  were  ever  anfwered,  they  were  fo, 
furely,  in  this  country,  in  the  days  of  our  Elizabeth. 
She  found  her  kingdoms  full  of  fadions,  and  facti¬ 
ons  of  another  confequence  and  danger  than  thefe 
of  our  days,  whom  fhe  would  have  difperfed  with 
a  puff  of  her  breath.  She  could  not  re-unite  them, 
it  is  tiue  .  the  papift  continued  a  papift,  the  puritan 
a  puritan  ;  one  furious,  the  other  fullen.  But  fhe 
united  the  great  body  of  the  people  in  her  and  their 
common  interefl ;  fhe  inflamed  them  with  one  nati¬ 
onal  fpirit :  and,  thus  armed,  fhe  maintained  tran¬ 
quillity  at  home,  and  carried  fuccour  to  her  friends 
and  teiroi  to  her  enemies  abroad.  .There  were  ca¬ 
bals  at  her  court,  and  intrigues  among  her  miniflers. 
It  is  faid  too,  that  fhe  did  not  diilik.e  that  there 
fhould  be  fuch.  But  thefe  were  kept  within  her 
court.  They  could  not  creep  abroad,  to  fow  divifion 
among  her  people:  and  her  greatefl  favorite,  the  Earl 
of  Effex,  paid  the  price  of  attempting  it  with  his 
head.  Let  our  great  doctors  in  politics,  who  preach 
fo  learnedly  on  the  trite  text,  “  Divide  et  impera,’’ 
compare  the  conduct  of  Elizabeth  in  this  refpect, 
with  that  of  her  fucceflor,  who  endeavoured  to  go¬ 
vern  his  kingdom  by  the  notions  of  a  fadion  that 
he  raifed,  and  to  manage  his  parliament  by  under¬ 
takers  :  and  they  muft'be  very  obflinate  indeed,  if 
they  refufe  to  acknowledge,  that  a  wife  and  good 
prince  can  unite  a  divided  people,  though  a  weak 
and  wicked  prince  cannot ;  and  that  the  confluen¬ 
ces  Oi  a  national  union  are  glory  and  happinefs  to 
the  prince  and  to  the  people  ;  whilft  thole  of  dif- 
union  bring  fhame  and  mifery  on  both,  and  entail 
them  too  on  pofterity. 

I  have  dwelt  long  on  the  laft  head,  not  only 
becaufe  it  is  of  great  importance  in  itfel'f,  and  at 
ad  times,  but  becaufe  it  is  rendered  more  fo  than 
ever  at  this  time,  by  the  unexampled  avowal  of 
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contrary  principles.  Hitherto  it  has  been  thought 
the  higheft  pitch  of  profligacy  to  own,  inftead  of 
concealing,  crimes  ;  and  to  take  pride  in  them,  in¬ 
ftead  of  being  afhamed  of  them.  But  in  our  age 
men  have  foared  to  a  pitch  ftill  higher.  The  firft 
is  common,  it  is  the  practice  of  numbers,  and  by 
their  numbers  they  keep  one  another  in  counte¬ 
nance.  But  the  choice  fpirits  of  thefe  days,  the 
men  of  mode  in  politics,  are  far  from  flopping  where 
criminals  of  all  kinds  have  ftopt,  when  they  have 
gone  even  to  this  point ;  for  generally  the  moft  hard¬ 
ened  of  the  inhabitants  of  Newgate  do  not  go  fo 
fdr.  The  men  I  fpeak  of  contend,  that  it  is  not 
enough  to  be  vicious  by  practice  and  habit,  but 
that  it  is  neceflary  to  be  fo  by  principle.  They  make 
themfelves  miflionaries  of  fadtion  as  well  as  corrup¬ 
tion  :  they  recommend  both  ;  they  deride  all  fuch  as 
imagine  it  poflible,  or  fit,  to  retain  truth,  integrity, 
and  a  difinterefted  regard  to  the  public  in  public 
life,  and  pronounce  every  man  a  fool  who  is  not 
reaoy  to  abt  like  a  knave.  I  hope  that  enough  has 
been  faid,  though  much  more  might  have  been  faid, 
to  expofe  the  wickednefs  of  thefe  men,  and  the  ab¬ 
surdity  of  their  fchemes  ;  and  to  Ihew  that  a  Patriot 
King  may  walk  more  eafily  and  fuccefsfully  in  other 
paths  of  government,  “  per  tutum  planumque  iter 
“  religionis,  juftitiae,  honeftatis,  virtutumque  mo- 
“  raliunt.”  Let  me  proceed,  therefore,  to  mention 
two  other  heads  of  the  condudt  that  fuch  a  king  will 
hold,  and  it  fnall  be  my  endeavor  not  to  falf  into 
the  fame  prolixity. 

A  king  who  efteems  it,  his  duty  to  fupport,  or  to 
reftore,  it  that  be  needful,  the  free  conftitution  of  a 
limited  monarchy  ;  who  forms  and  maintains  a  wife 
and  good  adminiftration  ;  who  fubdues  faction,  and 
promotes  the  union  of  his  people  ;  and  who  makes 
their  greateft  good  the  conflant  object  of  his  go¬ 
vernment. 
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vernment.  may  be  laid,  no  doubt,  to  be  in  the  true, 
intereft  of  his  kingdom.  All  the  particular  cafes, 
that  can  arife,  are  included  in  thefe  general  charac- 
teriflics  of  a  wife  and  good  reign.  And  yet  it 
feems  proper  to  mention,  under  a  diftinft  head, 
fome  particular  inftances  that  have  not  been  touch¬ 
ed,  wherein  this  wifdom  and  goodnefs  will  exert 
themfelves.  ’ 

Now,  though  the  true  intereft  of  feveral  ftates 
may  be  the  fame  in  many  refpects,  yet  is  there  al¬ 
ways  fome  dffierence  to  be  perceived,  by  a  difcern- 
ing  eye,  both  in  thefe  interefts,  and  in  the  manner 
of  purfuing  them  ;  a  difference  that  arifes  from  the 
fttuation  of  countries,  from  the  character  of  peo¬ 
ple,  from  the  nature  of  government,  and  even  from 
that  of  climate  and  foil  ;  from  circumftances  that 
are,  like  thefe,  permanent,  and  from  others  that 
may  be  deemed  more' accidental.  To  illuftrate  all 
this  by  examples,  would  be  eafy,  but  long.  I  fhall 
content  rnyfelf  therefore  to  mention,  in  fome  inftan¬ 
ces  only,  the  difference  that  arifes  from  the  caufes 
referred  to,  between  the  true  intereft  of  our  coun¬ 
try,  and  that  of  fome  or  all  our  neighbours  on  the 
continent :  and  leave  others  to  extend  and  apply  in 
their  own  thoughts  the  comparifon  I  fhall  hint  at, 
rather  than  enlarge  upon. 

The  fttuation  of  Great  Britain,  the  character  of 
her  people,  and  the  nature  of  her  government,  fit 
her  for  trade  and  commerce.  Her  climate  and  her 
foil  make  them  neceffary  to  her  well-being.  By 
trade  and  commerce  we  grow  a  rich  and  powerful 
nation,  and  by  their  decay  we  are  growing  poor  and 
impotent.  As  trade  and  commerce  enrich,  fo  they 
fortify  our  country.  The  fea  is  our  barrier,  fhips 
are  our  fortreffes,  and  the  mariners,  that  trade  and 
commerce  alone  can  furnifh,  are  the  garritons  to 
defend  them.  France  lies  under  great  aifadvantages 
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in  trade  and  commerce,  by  the  nature  of  her  go¬ 
vernment.  Her  advantages,  in  fituation,  are  as  great 
at  lead  as  ours.  Thofe  that  arife,  from  the  temper 
and  character  of  her  people,  are  a  little  different 
perhaps,  and  yet  upon  the  whole  equivalent.  Thofe 
of  her  climate  and  her  foil  are  fuperior  to  ours,  and 
indeed  to  thofe  of  any  European  nation.  The  United 
Provinces  have  the  fame  advantages  that  we  have  in 
the  nature  of  their  government,  more  perhaps  in 
the  temper  and  character  of  their  people,  lefs  to  be 
fure  in  their  fituation,  climate,  and  foil.  Eut, 
without  defcending  into  a  longer  detail  of  the  ad¬ 
vantages  and  difadvantages  attending  each  of  thefe 
nations  in  trade  and  commerce,  it  is  fufficient  for  my 
prefent  purpofe  to  obferve,  that  Great  Britain  Hands 
in  a  certain  middle  between  the  other  two,  with  re¬ 
gard  to  wealth  and  power  arifing  from  thefe  fprings. 
A  lefs,  and  a  lefs  conffaiit,  application  to  the  im¬ 
provement  of  thefe  may  ferve  the  ends  of  France  5 
a  greater  is  neceffary  in  this  country  ;  and  a  greater 
(till  in  Holland.  The  French  may  improve  their 
natural  wealth  and  power  by  the  improvement  of 
trade  and  commerce.  We  can  have  no  wealth, 
nor  power  by  confequence,  as  Europe  is  now  con- 
ffituted,  without  the  improvement  of  them,  nor  in 
any  degree  but  proportionably  to  this  improvement. 
The  Dutch  cannot  fubfiff  without  them.  They 
bring  wealth  to  other  nations,  and  are  neceffary  to 
the  well  being  of  them  ;  but  they  fupply  the  Dutch 
with  food  and  raiment,  and  are  neceffary  even  to 
their  being. 

The  refult  of  what  has  been  faid  is,  in  general, 
that  the  wealth  and  power  of  ail  nations  depending 
fo  much  on  their  trade  and  commerce,  and  every 
nation  being,  like  the  three  I  have  mentioned,  in 
fuch  different  circumftances  of  advantage  or  difad- 
vantage  in  the  purfuit  or  this  common  intereft  ;  a 
good  government,  and  therefore  the  government 
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of  a  Patriot  King ,  will  be  directed  conftantly  to  make 
the  mod;  of  every  advantage  that  nature  has  given, 
or  art  can  procure,  towards  the  improvement  of 
trade  and  commerce.  And  this  is  one  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  criterions  by  which  we  are  to  judge,  whether 
governors  are  in  the  true  interelt  of  the  people  or 
not. 

It  reiults,  in  particular,  that  Great  Britain  might 
improve  her  wealth  and  power  in  a  proportion  fupe- 
rior  to  that  of  any  nation  who  can  be  deemed  her 
rival,  il  the  advantages  fhe  has  were  as  wifely  culti¬ 
vated,  as  they  will  be  in  the  reign  of  a  Patriot 
King.  To  be  convinced  more  thoroughly  of  this 
truth,  a  very  fhort  procefs  of  reafoning  will  fuffice. 
Let  any  man  who  has  knowledge  enough  for  it, 
firft  compare  the  natural  ftate  of  Great  Britain,  and 
of  the  United  Provinces,  and  then  their  artificial 
Hate  together ;  that  is,  let  him  confider  minutely 
the  advantages  we  have  by  the  fituation,  extent,  and 
nature  of  our  illand,  over  the  inhabitants  of  a  few 
fait  marlhes  gained  on  the  fea,  and  hardly  defended 
from  it :  and  after  that,  let  him  confider  how  nearly 
thefe  provinces  have  raifed  themfeives  to  an  equality 
of  wealth  and  power  with  the  kingdom  of  "Great 
Britain.  From  whence  arifes  this  difference  of 
improvement  ?  It  arifes  plainly  from  hence  :  the 
Dutch  have  been,  from  the  foundation  of  their 
common-wealth,  a  nation  of  patriots  and  merchants. 
The  fpirit  of  that  people  has  not  been  diverted  from 
thefe  two  objedts,  the  defence  of  their  liberty,  and 
the  improvement  of  their  trade  and  commerce: 
which  have  been  carried  on  by  them  with  uninter¬ 
rupted  and  unflackened  application,  induftry,  order, 
and  oeconomy.  In  Great  Britain  the  cafe  has  not 
been  the  fame,  in  either  refpeft ;  but  here  we  con¬ 
fine  ourfelves  to  fpeak  of  the  laft  alone. 
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Trade  and  commerce,  fuch  as  they  were  in  thofe 
days,  had  been  fometimes,  and  in  fome  inftances, 
before  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth ,  encouraged 
and  improved  :  but  the  great  encouragements  were 
given,  the  great  extenfions  and  improvements  were 
made,  by  that  glorious  princefs.  To  her  We  owe 
that  fpirit  of  domeftic  and  foreign  trade  which  is 
not  quite  extinguifticd.  It  was  hie  who  gave  that 
rapid  motion  to  our  whole  mercantile  fyftem  which 
is  not  entirely  ceafed.  They  both  flagged  under 
her  fucceffor ;  were  not  revived  under  his  fon ; 
were  checked,  diverted,  clogged,  and  interrupted, 
during  our  civil  wars :  and  began  to  exert  new  vigor 
after  the  reftoration,  in  a  long  courfe  of  peace;  but 
met  with  new  difficulties,  too,  from  the  confirmed 
rivalry  of  the  Dutch,  and  the  growing  rivalry  of 
the  French.  To  one  of  thefe  the  puflllanimous  cha- 
rafter  of  James  the  Firft  gave  many  fcandalous  oc- 
cafions :  and  the  other  was  favored  by  the  conduft 
of  Charles  the  Second,  who  never  was  in  the  true 
intereft  of  the  people  he  governed.  From  the  re¬ 
volution  to  the  death  of  Queen  Anne ,  however  trade 
and  commerce  might  be  aided  and  encouraged  in 
other  refpefts,  they  were  necefiarily  fubjefted  to 
depredations  abroad,  and  overloaded  by  taxes  at 
home,  during  the  courfe  of  two  great  wars.  From 
the  acceffion  of  the  late  king  to  this  hour,  in  the 
midff  of  a  full  peace,  the  debts  of  the  nation  con¬ 
tinue  much  the  fame,  the  taxes  have  been  increafed, 
and  for  eighteen  years  of  this  time  we  have  tamely 
fuffered  continual  depredations  from  the  moll 
contemptible  maritime  power  in  Europe,  that  of 
Spain. 

A  Patriot  King  will  neither  negleft,  nor  facri- 
fice,  his  country’s  intereft.  No'  other  intereft 
neither  a  foreign  nor  a  domeftic,  neither  a  pub¬ 
lic  nor  a  private,  will  influence  his  conduft  in 
government.  He  will  not  multiply  taxes  wantonly, 
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nor  keep  up  thofe  unneceffarily  which  ijecelfity  has 
laid,  that  he  may  keep  up  legions  of  tax-gatherers. 
He  will  not  continue  national  debts,  by  all  forts  of 
political  and  other  profufion  ;  nor,  more  wickedly 
ftill,  by  a  fettled  purpofe  of  oppreffing  and  impo- 
verifning  the  people ;  that  he  may  with  greater  eafe 
corrupt  feme,  and  govern  the  whole,  according  to 
the  dilates  of  his  palhons  and  arbitrary  will.  To 
give  eafe  and  encouragement  to  the  manufactory  at 
home,  to  affift  and  proteft  trade  abroad,  to  improve 
'  and  keep  in  heart  the  national  colonies,  like  fo 
many  farms  of  the  mother  country,  will  be  princi¬ 
pal  and  conftant  parts  of  the  attention  of  fuch  a 
prince.  The  wealth  of  the  nation  he  will  moft  juftly 
elleem  to  be  his  wealth,  the  power  his  power,  the 
fecurity  and  the  honor,  his  fecurity  and  honor  ; 
and,  by  the  very  means  by  which  he  promotes  the 
two  firft,  he  will  wifely  preferve  the  two  laft  ;  for 
by  thefe  means,  and  by  thefe  alone,  can  the  great 
advantage  of  the  fituation  of  this  kingdom  be  taken 
and  improved. 

Great  Britain  is  an  island  :  and,  whilfl  nations  on 
the  continent  are  at  immenfe  charge  in  maintaining- 
their  barriers,  and  perpetually  on  their  guard,  and 
frequently  embroiled,  to  extend  or  ftrengthen  them, 
Great  Britain  may,  if  her  governors  pleafe,  accu¬ 
mulate  wealth  in  maintaining  hers ;  make  herfelf 
fecure  from  invafions,  and  be  ready  to  invade  others 
when  her  own  immediate  interell,  or  the  general 
interell  of  Europe,  requires  it.  Of  all  which 
Queen  Elizabeth's,  reign,  is  a  memorable  example, 
and  undeniable  proof.  I  faid  the  general  interell  of 
Europe  j  becaufe  it  feerns  to  me  that  this,  alone, 
fhouia  call  our  councils  off  from  an  almofl  entire 
application  to  their  domehic  and  proper  bufmefs^. 
Other  nations  mult  watch  over  every  motion  of  their 
neighbours ;  penetrate,  if  they  can,  every  defign  ; 
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forefee  every  minute  event  j  and  take  part  by  fome 
engagement  or  other  in  alrnofl  every  conjuncture  that 
arii’es.  But  as  we  cannot  be  eafily  or  fuddenly  at¬ 
tacked,  and  as  we  ought  not  to  aim  at  any  acquifi- 
tion  of  territory  on  the  continent,  it  may  be  our 
interefl  to  watch  the  fecret  workings  of  the  feverai 
councils  abroad  ;  to  advife,  and  warn  ;  to  abet,  and 
oppofe  ;  but  it  never  can  be  our  true  interefl  eafily 
and  officioufly  to  enter  into  aftion,  much  lefs  into 
engagements  that  imply  aftion  and  expence.  Other 
nations,  like  the  Velites  or  light-armed  troops. 
Hand  foremofl  in  the  held,  and  fkirmifh  perpetually. 
When  a  great  war  begins,  we  ought  to  look  on  the 
powers  of  the  continent,  to  whom  we  incline,  like 
the  two  hrfl  lines,  the  Principes  and  Idaflati  of  a 
Roman  army  :  and  on  ourfelves,  like  the  Triarii, 
that  are  not  to  charge  with  thefe  legions  on  every 
occahon,  but  to  be  ready  for  the  conflict  whenever 
the  fortune  of  the  day,  be  it  foorier  or  later,  calls 
us  to  it,  and  the  fum  of  things,  or  the  general  in¬ 
terefl,  makes  it  necefiary. 

This  is  that  poll  of  advantage  and  honor,  which 
our  hngular  htuation  among  the  powers  of  Europe 
determines  us,  or  mould  determine  us,  to  take,  in 
all  difputes  that  happen  on  the  continent.  If  we  ne- 
gleft  it,  and  diffipate  our  flrength  on  occafions  that 
touch  us  remotely  or  indireClly,  we  are  governed 
by  men  who  do  not  know  the  true  interefl  of  this 
ifland,  or  who  have  fome  other  interefl  more  at 
heart.  If  we  adhere  to  it,  fo  at  lead  as  to  deviate 
little  and  feldorn  from  it,  as  we  fhall  do  when  we 
are  wifely  and  honeflly  governed,  then  will  this  na¬ 
tion  make  her  proper  figure  :  and  a  great  one  it  will 
be.  By  a  continual  attention  to  improve  her  natu¬ 
ral,  that  is,  her  maritime  flrength,  by  collefting  all 
her  forces  within  herfelf,  and  refer ving  them  to  be 
laid  out  on  great  occafions^  fuch  as  regard  her  im¬ 
mediate 
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mediate  interefts  and  her  honor,  or  fuch  as  are  truly 
important  to  the  general  fvftem  of  power  in  Europe; 
fhe  may  be  the  arbitrator  of  differences,  the  guar¬ 
dian  of  liberty,  and  the  prefervef  of  that  balance, 
which  has  been  fo  much  talked  of,  and  is  fo  little 
underftood. 

c‘  Are  we  never  to  be  foldiers  ?”  it  will  be  faid. 
Yes,  conftantly,  in  fuch  proportion  as  is  necelfary  for 
the  defence  of  good  government.  To  eftablifh  fuch 
a  military  force  as  none  but  bad  governors  can 
want,  is  to  eftablifh  tyrannical  power  in  the  king  or 
in  the  minifters ;  and  may  be  wanted  by  the  latter, 
when  the  former  would  be  fecure  without  his  army, 
if  he  broke  his  minifter.  Occafionaily  too  we  muff 
be  foldiers,  and  for  offence  as  well  as  defence  ;  but 
in  proportion  to  the  nature  of  the  conjuncture,  con- 
fidered  always  relatively  to  the  difference  here  in- 
lifted  upon  between  our  fituation,  our  intereft,  and 
the  nature  of  our  ftrength,  compared  with  thofe 
of  the  other  powers  of  Europe ;  and  not  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  defires,  or  even  to  the  wants,  of  the 
nations  with  whom  we  are  confederated.  Like 
other  amphibious  animals,  we  muft  come  occafion¬ 
aily  on  fhore  :  but  the  water  is  more  properly  our 
element,  and  in  it,  like  them,  as  we  find  our  greateft 
fecurity,  fo  we  exert  our  greateft  force. 

What  I  touch  upon  here,  very  fhortly,  deferves 
to  be  conferred,  and  re-confidered,  by  every  man 
who  has,  or  may  have,  any  fhare  in  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  Great  Britain.  For  we  have  not  only  de¬ 
parted  too  much  from  our  true  national  intereft  in 
this  refpeCt  ;  but  we  have  done  fo  with  the  general 
applaufe  even  of  well-meaning  men,  who  did  not 
difcern  that  we  wafted  ourfelves  by  an  improper 
application  of  Our  ftrength  in  conjunctures  when 
we  might  have  ferved  the  common  caufe  far  more 
ufefully,  nay,  with  entire  effect,  by  a  proper  appli¬ 
cation  of  our  natural  ftrength.  There  was  fome- 
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thing  more  than  this.  Armies  grew  fo  much  into 
fafhion  in  time  of  war,  among  men  who  meant  well 
to  their  country,  that  they  who  mean  ill  to  it  have 
kept,  and  keep  them  kill  up  in  the  profoundeft 
peace  :  and  the  number  of  our  foldiers  in  this  ifland 
alone,  is  almoft  double  to  that  of  our  feamen. 
That  they  are  kept  up  againft  foreign  enemies, 
cannot  be  faid  with  any  color.  If  they  are  kept  for 
fhew,  they  are  ridiculous ;  if  they  are  kept  for 
any  other  purpofe  whatever,  they  are  too  dangerous 
to  be  fuffered.  A  Patriot  King ,  feconded  by  mi- 
nifters  attached  to  the  true  intereft  of  their  coun¬ 
try,  would  foon  reform  this  abufe,  and  fave  a  great 
part  of  this  expence  ;  or  apply  it  in  a  manner  pre¬ 
ferable  even  to  the  faving  it,  to  the  maintenance  of 
a  body  of  marine  foot,  and  to  the  charge  of  a  regifter 
of  thirty  or  forty  thoufand  feamen.  But  no  thoughts 
like  thefe,  no  great  defigns  for  the  honor  and  inte- 
reft  of  the  kingdom,  will  be  entertained,  till  men 
who  have  this  honor  and  interefl  at  heart  arife  to 
power. 

I  come  now  to  the  laPc  head  under  which  I  {half 
confider  the  character  and  conduct  ol:  a  Patriot  King : 
and  let  it  not  be  thought  to  be  of  the  lead  import¬ 
ance,  though  it  may  teem,  at  the  firft  mention,  to 
concern  appearances  rather  than  realities,  and  to  be 
nothing,  more  than  a  circumftance  contained  in 
or  implied  by  the  great  parts  of  the  character  and 
conduct  of  fuch  a  king.  It  is  of  his  perfonal  be¬ 
haviour,  of  his  manner  of  living  with  other  men, 
and,  in  a  word,  of  his  private  as  well  as  public  life, 
th  it  I  mean  to  ipeak.  It  is  of  that  decency  and 
grace,  that  bienfeance  of  the  French,  that  decorum 
of  the  Latins,  that  von r0»  of  jhe  Greeks,  w'hich  can 
never  be  reflected  on  any  character  that  is  not  laid 
in  virtue  :  but  for  want  of  which,  a  char  after  that 
is  fo  laid  will  lofe,  at  all  times,  part  of  the  luftre 
belonging  to  it,  and  may  be  fometimes  not  a  little 
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mifunderftoo  &  ?.I1  d  undervalued.  Beauty  is  not  fe~ 
parable  from  health,  nor  this  luftre,  faid  the  Stoics, 
from  virtue  :  but  as  a  man  may  be  healthful  without 
beinh  handfome,  fo  he  may  be  virtuous  without  be¬ 
ing  amiable. 

There  are  certain  fmi firing  ftrokes,  a  laid  hand,  as 
wre  commonly  fay,  to  be  given  to  all  the  works  of 
art.  When  that  is  not  given,  we  may  fee  the  excel¬ 
lency  of  a  general  dcfign,  and  the  beauty  of  fome 
particular  parts.  A  judge  x>f  the  art  may  fee  further  ; 
he  may  allow  for  what'  is  wanting,  and  difcern  the 
full  merit  of  a  complete  work  in  one  that  is  imper- 
fe£t.  But  vulgar  eyes  will  not  be  fo  ftruck.  The 
work  will  appear  to  them  defective,  becaufe  unfi- 
nilhed  :  fo  that  -without  knowing  precifely  what 
they  diflike,  they  may  admire,  but  they  will  not  be 
pleafed.  Thus  in  moral  characters,  though  every 
part  be  virtuous  ahd  great,  or  though  the  few  and 
iriiall  defects  in  it  be  concealed  under  the  blaze  of 
thofe  fliining  qualities  that  compenfate  for  them  ; 
yet  is  not  this  enough  even  in  private  life  :  it  is  lefs 
fo  in  public  life,  and  {fill  lefs  fo  in  that  of  a  prince. 

There  is  a  certain  <£  fpecies  liberalis,”  more  ea- 
fxiv  underftood  than  explained,  and  felt  than  defined, 
that  muff  be  acquired  and  rendered  habitual  to  him, 
A  certain  propriety  of  words  and  actions,  that  re- 
fults  from  their  conformity  to  nature  and  character, 
muft  always  accompany  him,  and  create  an  air  and 
manner  that  run  uniformly  through  the  whole  tenor 
of  his  conduct  and  behaviour  :  which  air  and  man¬ 
ner  are  fo  far  from  any  kind  or  degree  of  affeCtation, 
that  they  cannot  be  attained  except  by  him  who  is 
void  of  all  affectation.  We  may  illulfrate  this  to 
ourfelves,  and  make  it  more  fenfible,  by  reflecting 
on  the  conduCt  of  good  dramatic  or  epic  writers. 
They  draw  the -characters,  which  they  bring  on  the 
feene,  from  nature,  they  fuflain  them  through  the 
whole  piece,  and  make  their  actors  neither  fay  nor 
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do  any  thing  that  is  not  exactly  proper  to  the  cha¬ 
racter  each  of  them  reprefents.  “  Oderint  dum 
“  metuant,”  came  properly  out  of  the  mouth  of  a 
tyrant :  but  Euripides  would  never  have  put  that  exe¬ 
crable  fentence  into  the  mouth  of  Minos  or  JEacus. 

A  man  of  fenfe  and  virtue  both  will  not  fail  into 
any  great  impropriety  of  charafter,  or  indecency  of 
conduCt :  but  he  may  Hide  or  be  furprifed  into  fmall 
ones,  from  a  thoufand  reafons,  and  in  a  thoufand 
manners,  which  I  fhall  not  day  to  enumerate. 
Againft  thefe,  therefore,  even  men,  who  are  inca¬ 
pable  of  falling  into  others,  mud  be  dill  on  their 
guard,  and  no  men  fo  much  as  princes.  When  their 
minds  are  filled  and  their  hearts  warmed  with  true 
notions  of  government,  when  they  know  their  duty, 
and  love  their  people,  they  will  not  fail  in  the  great 
parts  they  are  to  aft,  in  the  council,  in  the  held, 
and  in  all  the  arduous  affairs  that  belong  to  their 
kingly  office  :  at  lead  they  will  not  begin  to  fail,  by 
failing  in  them.  But  as  they  are  men  fufceptible  of 
the  fame  impredions,  liable  to  the  fame  errors,  and 
expofed  to  the  fame  paflions,  fo  they  are  likewife 
expofed  to  more  and  dronger  temptations  than 
others.  Beddes,  the  elevation  in  which  they  are 
placed,  as  it  gives  them  great  advantages,  gives  them 
great  difadvantages  too,  that  often  countervail  the 
former.  Thus,  for  indance,  a  little  merit  in  a  prince 
is  feen  and  felt  by  numbers  :  it  is  multiplied,  as  it 
were,  and  in  proportion  to  this  edeft  his  reputation 
is  raifed  by  it.  But  then,  a  little  failing  is  feen 
and  felt  by  numbers  too  :  it  is  multiplied  in  the 
fame  manner,  and  his  reputation  finks  in  the  fame 
proportion. 

I  fpoke  above  of  defefts  that  may  be  concealed 
under  the  blaze  of  great  and  fhining  qualities.  This 
may  be  the  cafe  :  it  has  been  that  of  forne  princes. 
There  goes  a  tradition  that  Henry  the  Fourth  of 
France  afked  a  Spanifh  ambaffador,  what  miftreiTes 
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the  king  of  Spain  had  ?  The  ambaffador  replied'* 
like  a  formal  pedant,  that  his  mailer  was  a  prince 
who  feared  God,  and  had  no  miftrefs  but  the 
queen. .  Henry  the  Fourth  felt  the  refleftion,  and 
alked  him  in  return,  with  fome  contempt,  “  Whether 
ct  his  mailer  had  not  virtues  enough  to  cover  one 

vice?” 

The  faults  or  defects,  that  may  be  thus  covered 
or  compenfated,  are,  I  think,  thofe  of  the  man, 
rather  than  thofe  of  the  king  5  fuch  as  arife  from 
conllitution,  and  the  natural  rather  than  the  moral 
character ;  fuch  as  may  be  deemed  accidental  Harts 
of  paflion,  or  accidental  remilfnefs  in  fome  unguard¬ 
ed  hours  ;  furprifes,  if  I  may  fay  fo,  of  the  man  on 
the  king.  When  thefe  happen  feldom,  and  pafs 
foon,  they  may  be  hid  like  fpots  in  the  fun  :  but 
they  are  fpots  Hill.  He  who  has  the  means  of  feeing 
them,  will  fee  them  :  and  he  who  has  not,  may  feel 
the  effects  of  them  without  knowing  precifely  the 
caufe.  When  they  continue  (for  here  is  the  danger, 
becaufe,  if  they  continue,  they  will  encreafe)  they 
are  fpots  no  longer :  they  fpread  a  general  lhade, 
and  obfcure  the  light  in  which  they  were  drowned 
before.  The  virtues  of  the  king  are  loft  in  the 
vices  of  the  man. 

Alexander  had  violent  paffions,  and  thofe  for 
wine  and  women  were  predominant,  after  his  ambi¬ 
tion.  They  were  fpots  in  his  character  before  they 
prevailed  by  the  force  of  habit :  as  foon  as  they 
began  to  do  fo,  the  king  and  the  hero  appeared 
lefs,  the  rake  and  bully  more,  Perfepolis  was 
burnt  at  the  inftigation  of  Thais ,  and  Clytus  was 
killed  in  a  drunken  brawl.  He  repented  indeed  of 
thefe  two  horrible  actions,  and  was  again  the  king 
and  hero  upon  many  occafions ;  but  he  had  not 
been  enough  on  his  guard,  when  the  ftrongeft  in¬ 
citements  to  vanity  and  to  fenfual  pleafures  offered 
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themfelves  at  every  moment  to  him  :  and,  when  he 
flood  in  all  his  eafy  hours  furrounded  by  women 
and  eunuchs,  by  the  pandars,  parafites,  and  buf¬ 
foons  of  a  voluptuous  court,  they,  who  could  not 
approach  the  king,  approached  the  man,  and  by  In¬ 
ducing  the  man,  they  betrayed  the  king.  His  faults 
became  habits.  The  Macedonians,  who  did  not  or 
would  not  fee  the  one,  faw  the  other ;  and  he  fell 
a  facrifice  to  their  refentments,  to  their  fears,  and 
to  thofe  factions  that  will  arife  under  an  odious 
government,  as  well  as  under  one  that  grows  into 
contempt. 

Other  characters  might  be  brought  to  contrafle 
with  this  ;  the  firfl  Scipio  Africanus ,  for  example, 
or  the  eldelt  Cato  :  and  there  will  be  no  objection 
to  a  comparifon  of  fuch  citizens  of  Rome,  as  thefe 
were,  with  kings  of  the  firfl  magnitude.  Now  the 
reputation  of  the  firfl  Scipio  was  not  fo  clear  and 
uncontroverted  in  private  as  in  public  life  ;  nor  was 
he  allowed  by  all,  to  be  a  man  of  fuch  fever e  virtue, 
as  he  affeCted,  and  as  that  age  required.  Naevius 
was  thought  to  mean  him  in  fome  verfes  Gellk/s  has 
preferved  :  and  Valerius  Antias  made  no  fcruple  to 
affert,  that,  far  from  refloring  the  fair  Spaniard  to  hsr 
family,  he  debauched  and  kept  her.  Notwithfland- 
ing  this,  what  authority  did  he  not  maintain?  In 
what  efleem  and  veneration  did  he  not  live  and  die  ? 
With  what  panegyrics  has  not  the  whole  torrent  of 
writers  rolled  down  his  reputation  even  to  thefe  days  ? 
This  could  not  have  happened,  if  the  vice  imputed 
to  him  had  fhewn  itfelf  in  any  fcandalous  appearan¬ 
ces,  to  eclipfe  the  luflre  of  the  general,  the  conful, 
or  the  citizen.  The  fame  reflection  might  be  ex¬ 
tended  to  Cato ,  who  loved  wine  as  well  as  Scipio 
loved  women.  Men  did  not  judge  in  the  days  of 
the  elder  Cato  perhaps,  as  Seneca  was  ready  to  do 
in  thofe  of  the  younger,  that  drunkennefs  could  be 
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no  crime  if  Cato  drank :  but  Cato* $  paffion,  a?  well 
as  that  of  Scipio ,  was  fubdued  and  kept  under  by  his 
public  character.  His  virtue  warmed,  inftead  of 
cooling,  bv  this  indulgence  to  his  genius  or  natural 
temper  :  and  one  may  gather,  from  what  Tally  puts 
into  his  mouth,  in  the  treatife  concerning  Old  Age, 
that  even  his  love  of  wine  was  rendered  fubfervient, 
inftead  of  doing  hurt,  to  the  meafures  he  purfued 
in  his  public  character. 

Give  me  leave  to  infill  a  little  on  the  two  firft 
Cccfars,  and  on  Marc  Antony.  I  quote  none  of  them 
as  good  men,  but  I  may  quote  them  all  as  great 
men,  and  therefore  properly  in  this  place ;  fmce  a 
Patriot  King  mull  avoid  the  defects  that  diminilh  a 
great  character,  as  well  as  thofe  that  corrupt  a  good 
one.  Old  Curio  called  Julius  Cafar  the  hulband 
of  even-  wife,  and  the  wife  of  every  hulband  ;  re¬ 
ferring  to  his  known  adulteries,  and  to  the  compli¬ 
ances  that  he  was  fufpected  of  in  his  youth  for  Ni- 
cmiedes.  Even  his  own  foldiers,  in  the  licence  of 
a  triumph,  fung  lampoons  on  him  for  his  profulion 
as  well  as  lewdnefs.  The  youth  of  Augujlus  was 
defamed  as  much  as  that  of  Julius  Ccefar ,  and  both  as 
much  as  that  of  Antony.  When  Rome  was  ranfacked 
by  the  pandars  of  Augufius ,  and  matrons  and  virgins 
v.-ere  dripped  and  fearched,  like  Haves  in  the  market, 
to  chufe  the  fitted  to  fatisfy  his  lud,  did  A?itony 
do  more  ?  When  Julius  fet  no  bounds  to  his  de¬ 
bauches  in  Egypt,  except  thofe  that  fatiety  im- 
pofed,  “  podquam  epulis  bacchoque  modum  laflata 
M  voluptas  impofuit,  when  he  trifled  away  his  time 
with  Cleopatra  in  the  very  crifis  of  the  civil  war,  and 
till  his  troops  refufed  to  follow  him  any  further  in 
his  effeminate  progrefs  up  the  Nile — did  Antotiy  do 
more  r  No ;  all  three  had  vices  which  would  have 
been  fo  little  borne  in  any  former  age  of  Rome,  that 
no  man  could  have  raifed  himfelf,  under  the  weight 
of  them,  to  popularity7  and  to  powir.  But  we  mud 
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not  wonder  that  the  people,  who  bore  the  tyrants, 
bore  the  libertines  ;  nor  that  indulgence  was  Ihewn 
to  the  vices  of  the  great,  in  a  city  where  univerfal 
corruption  and  profligacy  of  manners  were  efta- 
blifhed  :  and  yet  even  in  this  city,  and  among  thefe 
degenerate  Romans,  certain  it  is,  that  different  ap¬ 
pearances,  with  the  fame  vices,  helped  to  maintain  - 
the  Cafars ,  and  ruined  Antony.  I  might  produce 
many  anecdotes  to  fhew  how  the  two  former  laved 
appearances  whilft  their  vices  were  the  moft  flagrant, 
and  made  fo  much  amends  for  the  appearances  they 
had  not  faved,  by  thofe  of  a  contrary  kind,  that 
a  great  part  at  leafl  of  all  which  was  faid  to  defame 
them  might  pafs,  and  did  pafs,  for  the  calumny  of 
party. 

But  Antony  threw  off  all  decorum  from  the  fi rft, 
and  continued  to  do  fo  to  the  laft.  Not  only  vice, 
but  indecency  became  habitual  to  him.  He  ceafed 
to  be  a  general,  a  conful,  a  triumvir,  a  citizen  of 
Rome.  He  became  an  Egyptian  king,  funk  into 
luxurious  effeminacy,  and  proved  he  was  unfit  to 
govern  men,  by  fuffering  himfelf  to  be  governed 
v  by  a  woman.  His  rices  hurt  him,  but  his  habits 
ruined  him.  If  a  political  modefly  at  leaft  had 
made  him  difguife  the  firft,  they  would  have  hurt 
him  lefs,  and  he  might  have  efcaped  the  laft  ;  but 
he  was  fo  little  fenfible  of  this,  that  in  a  fragment 
of  one  of  his  letters  to  Augujlus ,  which  Suetonius 
has  preferved,  he  endeavors  to  juftify  himfelf  by 
pleading  this  very  habit.  “  What  matter  is  it  whom 
“  we  lie  with  ?”  fays  he :  this  letter  may  find  you 
<e  perhaps  with  Tertulla ,  or  Terentilia”  or  others 
“  that  he  names.  “  I  lie  with  Cleopatra ,  and  have 
<£  I  not  done  fo  thefe  nine  years  ?” 

Thefe  great  examples,  which  I  have  produced, 
not  to  encourage  vice,  but  to  fhew  more  ftrongly 
the  advantages  of  decency  in  private  behavior,  may 
appear  in  fome  fort  figures  bigger  than  the  life. 
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Few  virtues  and  few  vices  grow  up,  in  thefe  parts  of 
the  world  and  thefe  latter  ages,  to  the  fize  of  thofel 
have  mentioned  ;  and  none  have  fuch  fcenes  wherein 
to  exert  themfelves.  But  the  truths  I  am  defirous 
to  inculcate  will  be  as  juftly  delivered  in  this  manner, 
and  perhaps  more  ftrongly  felt.  Failings  or  vices 
that  flow  from  the  fame  fource  of  human  nature,  that 
run  the  fame  courfe  through  the  conduct  of  princes, 
and  have  the  fame  effe&s  on  their  characters,  and 
confequently  on  their  government  and  their  fortune, 
have  all  the  proportion  neceflary  to  my  application 
of  them.  It  matters  little,  whether  a  prince,  who 
abandons  that  common  decorum  which  refults  from 
nature,  and  which  reafon  prefcribes,  abandons  the 
particular  decorums  of  this  country  or  that,  of  this 
age  or  that,  which  refult  from  mode,  and  which 
cuftom  exacts.  It  matters  little,  for  inftance,  whether 
a  prince  gives  himfelf  up  to  the  more  grofs  luxury  of 
the  weft,  or  to  the  more  refined  luxury  of  the  eafl ; 
whether  he  become  the  Have  of  a  domeftic  harlot, 
or  of  a  foreign  queen  ;  in  flrort,  whether  he  forget 
himfelf  in  the  arms  of  one  whore  or  of  twenty ; 
and  whether  he  imitate  Antony ,  or  a  king  of  Achin, 
who  is  reported  to  have  pafled  his  whole  time  in  a 
feraglio,  eating,  drinking,  chewing  betel,  playing 
with  women,  and  talking  of  cock-fighting. 

To  fum  up  the  whole  and  draw  to  a  conclufion  : 
this  decency,  this  grace,  this  propriety  of  manners 
to  character,  is  fo  effential  to  princes  in  particular, 
that  whenever  it  is  negleCted,  their  virtues  lofe  a 
great  degree  of  luftre,  and  their  defeCts  acquire 
much  aggravation.  Nay,  more  5  by  neglecting  this 
decency  and  this  grace,  and  for  want  of  a  fufficient 
regard  to  appearances,  even  their  virtues  may  betray 
them  into  failings,  their  failings  into  vices,  and  their 
vices  into  habits  unworthy  of  princes  and  unworthy 
of  men. 
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The  conflitutions  of  governments,  and  the  diffe¬ 
rent  tempers  and  chara&ers  of  people,  may  be 
thought  juftly  to  deferve  fome  confideration,  in 
determining  the  behavior  of  princes  in  private  life 
as  well  as  in  public  ;  and  to  put  a  difference,  for 
inflance,  between  the  decorum  of  a  king  of  France, 
and  that  of  a  king  of  Great  Britain. 

Lewis  the  Fourteenth  was  king  in  an  abfolute  mo¬ 
narchy,  and  reigned  over  a  people  whofe  genius 
makes  it  as  fit  perhaps  to  impofe  on  them  by  admi¬ 
ration  and  awe,  as  to  gain  and  hold  them  by  affec¬ 
tion.  Accordingly  he  kept  great  flate  ;  was  haugh¬ 
ty,  was  referved ;  and  all  he  faid  or  did  appeared 
to  be  forethought  and  planned.  His  regard  to  ap¬ 
pearances  was  fuch,  that  when  his  millrefs  was  the 
wife  of  another  man,  and  he  had  children  by  her 
every  year,  he  endeavored  to  cover  her  conflant  re- 
fidence  at  court  by  a  place  fhe  filled  about  the 
queen  :  and  he  dined  and  fupped  and  cohabited  with 
the  latter  in  every  apparent  refpect  as  if  he  had  no 
miftrefs  at  all.  d.hus  he  raifed  a  great  reputation  ; 
he  was  revered  by  his  fubjects,  and  admired  by  his 
neighbours :  and  this  was  due  principally  to  the 
art  with  which  he  managed  appearances,  fo  as 
to  fet  off  his  virtues,  to  difguife  his  failings  and 
his  vices,  and  by  his  example  and  authority  to 
keep  a  veil  drawn  over  the  futility  and  debauch  of 
his  court. 

His  fucceffor,  not  to  the  throne,  but  to  the  fo- 
vereign  power,  was  a  mere  rake,  with  fome  wit, 
and  no  morals ;  nay,  with  fo  little  regard  to 
them,  that  he  made  them  a  fubject  of'  ridicule  in 
difcourfe,  and  appeared  in  his  whole  conduct  more 
profligate,  if  that  could  be,  than  he  was  in  prin¬ 
ciple.  The  difference  between  thefe  charafters 
foon  appeared  in  abominable  effects ;  fuch  as, 
cruelty  apart,  might  recal  the  memory  off  Nero , 
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or,  in  the  other  fex,  that  of  Mejfalina ,  and  fuch  as 
I  leave  the  chroniclers  of  fcandal  to  relate. 

Our  Elizabeth  was  queen  in  a  limited  monarchy, 
and  reigned  over  a  people  at  all  times  more  eafily 
led  than  driven  ;  and  at  that  time  capable  of  being- 
attached  to  their  prince  and  their  country,  by  a  more 
generous  principle  than  any  of  thofe  which  prevail  in 
our  days,  by  affection.  There  was  a  ftrong  prero¬ 
gative  then  in  being,  and  the  crown  was  in  poffef- 
fion  of  greater  legal  power.  Popularity  was,  however, 
then,  as  it  is  now,  and  as  it  muff  be  always  in  mixed 
government,  the  foie  true  foundation  of  that  fuffi- 
cient  authority  and  influence,  which  other  conftitu- 
tions  give  the  prince  gratis,  and  independently  of 
the  people,  but  which  a  king  of  this  nation  muff 
acquire.  The  wife  queen  faw  it,  and  fhe  faw  too, 
how  much  popularity  depends  on  thofe  appearances, 
that  depend  on  the  decorum,  the  decency,  the  grace, 
and  the  propriety  of  behavior  of  which  we  are 
fpeaking.  A  warm  concern  for  the  intereft  and  ho¬ 
nor  of  the  nation,  a  tendernefs  for  her  people,  and 
a  confidence  in  their  affections,  were  appearances 
that  ran  through  her  whole  public  conduct,  and 
gave  life  and  color  to  it.  She  did  great  things, 
and  fhe  knew  how  to  fet  them  off  according  to 
their  full  value,  by  her  manner  of  doing  them.  In 
her  private  behavior  fhe  ffiewed  great  affability, 
fhe  defcended  even  to  familiarity ;  but  her  fami¬ 
liarity  was  fuch  as  could  not  be  imputed  to  her 
weaknefs,  and  was,  therefore,  mofl  juftly  afcribed 
to  her  goodnefs.  Though  a  woman,  fhe,  hid  all 
that  was  womanifh  about  her  :  and  if  a  few  equivocal 
marks  of  coquetry  appeared  on  fome  occafions, 
they  paffed  like  fiafhes  of  lightning,  vanifhed  as, 
foon  as  they. were  difcerned,  hnd  imprinted  no 
blot  on  her  character.  She  had  private  friendfhips, 
fhe  had  favorites  :  but  fhe  never  fuffered  her  friends 
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to  forget  fhe  was  their  queen ;  and  when  her  fa¬ 
vorites  did,  Ihe  made  them  feel  that  Ihe  was  fo. 

Her  fuccefior  had  no  virtues  to  fet  off,  but  he  had 
failings  and  vices  to  conceal.  He  could  not  conceal 
the  latter  ;  and,  void  of  the  former,  he  could  not 
compenfate  for  them.  His  failings  and  his  vices 
therefore  Handing  in  full  view,  he  pafled  for  a  weak 
prince  and  an  ill  man  ;  and  fell  into  all  the  contempt 
wherein  his  memory  remains  to  this  day.  The  me¬ 
thods  he  took,  to  preferve  himfelf  from  it,  ferved 
but  to  confirm  him  in  it.  No  man  can  keep  the  de¬ 
corum  of  manners  in  life,  who  is  not  free  from  every 
kind  of  affe&ation,  as  it  has  been  faid  already  :  but 
he  who  afle&s  what  he  has  no  pretenfions  to,  or 
what  is  improper  to  his  character  and  rank  in  the 
world,  is  guilty  of  moft  confummate  folly ;  he 
becomes  doubly  ungracious,  doubly  indecent,  and 
quite  ridiculous.  James  the  firft,  not  having  one 
quality  to  conciliate  the  efteem  or  affection  of  his 
people  to  him,  endeavored  to  impofe  on  their  un- 
derltandings ;  and  to  create  a  refpect  for  himfelf, 
by  fpreading  the  moil  extravagant  notions  about 
kings  in  general,  as  if  they  were  middle  beings  be¬ 
tween  God  and  other  men ;  and  by  comparing  the 
extent  and  unfearchable  myfteries  of  their  power  and 
prerogative  to  thofe  of  the  divine  providence.  His 
language  and  his  behavior  were  commonly  fuited  to 
fuch  foolilh  pretenfions;  and  thus,  by  afluming  a 
claim  to  fuch  refpeft  and  fubmifilon  as  were  not  due 
to  him,  he  loft  a  great  part  of  what  was  due  to  him. 
In  fhort,  he  begun  at  the  wrong  end ;  for  though 
the  firming  qualities  of  the  king  may  cover  fome  fail¬ 
ings  and  fome  vices  that  do  not  grow  up  to  ftrong  ha¬ 
bits  in  the  man,  yet  muft  the  character  of  a  great 
and  gooil  king  be  founded  in  that  of  a  great  and 
good  man.  A  king  who  lives  out  of  the  fight  of 
his  fubjedts,  or  is  never  feen  by  them  except  on  his 
throne,  can  fcarce  be  delpifed  as  a  man,  though  he 
may  be  hated  as  a  king.  But  the  king  who  lives  more 
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in  their  fight,  and  more  under  their  obfervation, 
may  be  defpifed  before  he  is  hated,  and  even  with¬ 
out  being  hated.  This  happened  to  king  James  :  a 
thoufand  circumftances  brought  it  to  pafs,  and  none 
more  than  the  indecent  weakneffes  he  had  for  his  mi¬ 
nions.  He  did  not  endeavor  to  cure  this  contempt 
and  raife  his  character,  only  by  affeding  what  he  had 
no  pretenfions  to,  as  in  the  former  cafe  :  but  he  en¬ 
deavored  likewife  moft  vainly  to  do  it  by  affeding 
what  was  improper  to  his  charader  and  rank.  He  did 
not  endeavor  indeed  to  difguife  his  natural  pufillani- 
mity  and  timidity  under  the  malk  of  a  bully,  whild 
he  was  impofed  upon  and  infulted  by  all  his  neigh¬ 
bours,  and  above  all  by  the  Spaniards ;  but  he  re¬ 
tailed  the  fcraps  of  Buchanan ,  afteded  to  talk  much, 
figured  in  church  controverfies,  and  put  on  all  the 
pedantic  appearances  of  a  fcholar,  whilft  he  negleded 
all  thofe  of  a  great  and  good  man,  as  well  as  king. 

Let  not  princes  flatter  themfelves.  They  will  be 
examined  clofely,  in  private  as  well  as  in  public  life: 
and  thofe,  who  cannot  pierce  further,  will  judge  of 
them  by  the  appearances  they  give  in  both.  To 
obtain  true  popularity,  that  which  is  founded  in  ef- 
teem  and  affedion,  they  muft,  therefore,  maintain 
their  charaders  in  both  ;  and  to  that  end  negled 
appearances  in  neither,  but  obferve  the  decorum 
neceffary  to  preferve  the  efteem,  whilft  they  win  the 
aflfedions,  of  mankind.  Kings,  they  muft  never 
forget  that  they  are  men  :  men,  they  muft  never 
forget  that  they  are  kings.  The  fentiments,  which 
one  of  thefe  refledions  of  courfe  infpires,  will  give 
a  humane  and  affable  air  to  their  whole  behavior,  and 
make  them  tafte  in  that  high  elevation  all  the  joys  of 
focial  life.  The  fentiments,  that  the  other  refledion 
fuggefts,  will  be  found  very  compatible  with  the  for¬ 
mer  :  and  they  may  never  forget  that  they  are  kings, 
though  they  do  not  always  carry  the  crown  on  their 
heads,  nor  the  fceptre  in  their  hands.  Vanity  and  tolly 
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mull  entrench  themfelves  in  a  constant  affeftation  of 
ftate,  to  preferve  regal  dignity  :  a  wife  prince  will 
know  how  to  preferve  it  when  he  lays  his  majefty 
alide.  He  will  dare  to  appear  a  private  man,  and 
in  that  chara&er  he  will  draw  to  himfelf  a  refpect 
lefs  oftentatious,  but  more  real  and  more  pleafing 
to  him,  than  any  which  is  paid  to  the  monarch. 
By  never  faying  what  is  unfit  for  him  to  fay,  he 
will  never  hear  what  is  unfit  for  him  to  hear.  By 
never  doing  what  is  unfit  for  him  to  do,  he  will 
never  fee  what  is  unfit  for  him  to  fee.  Decency 
and  propriety  of  manners  are  fo  far  from  leflening 
the  pleafures  of  life,  that  they  refine  them,  and  give 
them  an  higher  tafte  :  they  are  fo  far  from  reftrain- 
ing  the  free  and  eafy  commerce  of  focial  life,  that 
they  banilh  the  bane  of  it,  licentioufnefs  of  behavi¬ 
our.  Ceremony  is  the  barrier  againlt  this  abufe 
of  liberty  in  public  ;  politenefs  and  decency  are  fo 
in  private  :  and  the  prince,  who  prattifes  and  exacts 
them,  will  amufe  himfelf  much  better,  and  oblige 
'  thofe,  who  have  the  honor  to  be  in  his  intimacv  and 
to  fhare  his  pleafures  with  him,  much  more,  than 
he  could  poflibly  do  by  the  moll  abfolute  and  un¬ 
guarded  familiarity. 

That  which  is  here  recommended  to  princes,  that 
conftant  guard  on  their  own  behavior  even  in  pri¬ 
vate  life,  and  that  conftant  decorum  which  their  ex¬ 
ample  ought  to  exaft  from  others,  will  not  be  found 
fo  difficult  in  practice  as  may  be  imagined ;  if  they 
ufe  a  proper  difcernment  in  the  choice  of  the  per- 
l’ons  whom  they  admit  to  the  neareft  degrees  of  inti¬ 
macy  with  them.  A  prince  ffiould  chufe  his  compa¬ 
nions  with  as  great  care  as  his  minifters.  If  he  trufts 
the  bufinefs  ot  his  ftate  to  thefe,  he  trufts  his  cha¬ 
racter  to  thofe :  and  his  character  will  depend  on 
theirs  much  more  than  is  commonly  thought.  Gene¬ 
ral  experience  will  lead  men  to  judge  that  a  fimili- 
tude  of  character  determined  the  choice  ;  even  when 
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chance,  indulgence  to  afliduity,  good-nature,  or 
want  of  reflection,  had  their  ihare  in  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  men  unworthy  of  fuch  favor.  But,  in  fuch 
cafes,  certain  it  is  that  they,  who  judged  wrong  at. 
flrft  concerning  him,  will  judge  right  at  laft.  He  is 
not  a  trifler,  for  inftance.  Be  it  fo  :  but  if  he  takes 
trifling  futile  creatures,  men  of  mean  chara&ers,  or 
of  no  chara&er,  into  his  intimacy,  he  (hews  a  dif- 
pofltion  to  become  fuch  ;  and  will  become  fuch, 
unlefs  he  breaks  thefe  habits  early,  and  before  pue¬ 
rile  amufements  are  grown  up  to  be  the  bufinefs  of 
his  life.  I  mean,  that  the  minds  of  princes,  like 
the  minds  of  other  men,  will  be  brought  down  in- 
fenfibly  to  the  tone  of  the  company  they  keep. 

A  worfe  confequence,  even  than  this,  may  follow 
a  want  of  difcernment  in  princes  how  to  chufe  their 
companions,  and  how  to  conduct  them  in  private 
life.  Silly  kings  have  reflgned  themfelves  to  their 
miniflers,  have  fuffered  thefe  to  Hand  between  them 
and  their  people,  and  have  formed  no  judgments, 
nor  taken  any  meafures  on  their  own  knowledge, 
but  all  implicitly  on  the  reprefentations  made  to 
them  by  their  miniflers.  Kings  of  fuperior  capaci¬ 
ty  have  reflgned  themfelves  in  the  fame  manner  to 
their  favorites,  male  and  female,  have  fuffered  thefe 
to  hand  between  them  and  their  moft  able  and  faith¬ 
ful  counfellors :  their  judgments  have  been  influ¬ 
enced,  and  their  meafures  directed  by  inflnuations 
of  women,  or  of  men  as  little  fitted  as  women,  by 
nature  and  education,  to  be  harkened  to,  in  the 
great  affairs  of  government.  Hiftory  is  full  of 
fuch  examples ;  all  melancholy,  many  tragical ! 
fufficient,  one  would  imagine,  to  deter  princes,  if 
attended  to,  from  permitting  the  companions  of 
their  idle  hours,  or  the  inftruments  of  their  plea- 
fures,  to  exceed  the  bounds  of  thofe  provinces. 
Should  a  minifter  of  ffate  pretend  to  vie  with  any  of 
thefe,  about  the  forms  of  a  drawing-room,  the  regu¬ 
lation 
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lation  of  a  ruelle,  the  decoration  of  a  ball,  or  the 
drefs  of  a  fine  lady,  he  would  be  thought  ridiculous, 
and  he  would  be  truly  fo.  But  then  are  not  any  of 
thefe  impertinent,  when  they  prefume  to  meddle  in 
things  at  leaft  as  much  above  them,  as  thofe  that 
have  been  mentioned  are  below  the  others  ?  And  are 
not  princes,  who  fuffer  them  to  do  fo,  unaccounta¬ 
bly  weak  ? 

What  Ihall  I  fay  further  on  this  head  ?  Nothing 
more  is  neceffary.  Let  me  wind  it  up,  therefore, 
by  aiferting  this  great  truth,  that  refults  from  what 
has  been  already  faid  :  As  he  can  never  fill  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  a  Patriot  King ,  though  his  perfonal  great 
and  good  qualities  be  in  every  other  refpeci  equal  to 
it,  who  lies  open  to  the  flattery  of  courtiers,  to  the 
feduction  of  women,  and  to  the  partialities  and  affec¬ 
tions  which  are  eafily  contracted  by  too  great  indul¬ 
gence  in  private  life  ;  fo  the  prince  who  is  defirous 
to  eftablifli  this  character,  mult  obferve  fuch  a  deco¬ 
rum,  and  keep  fuch  a  guard  on  himfelf,  as  may  pre¬ 
vent  even  the  fufpicion  of  being  liable  to  fuch  influ¬ 
ences.  For  as  the  reality  would  ruin,  the  very  fuf¬ 
picion  will  leffen  him  in  the  opinion  of  mankind : 
and  the  opinion  of  mankind,  which  is  fame  after 
death,  is  fuperior  ftrength  and  power  in  life. 

And  now,  if  the  principles  and  meafures  of  con¬ 
duct,  laid  down  in  this  difcourfe,  as  neceffarv  to 
conftitute  that  greateft  and  molt  glorious  of  human 
beings,  a  Patriot  King,  be  fufficient  to  this  pur- 
pofe  ;  let  us  confider,  too,  how  eafy  it  is,  or  oimht 
to  be,  to  eftablifli  them  in  the  minds  of  princes. 
They  are  founded  on  true  propofitions,  all  of  which 
are  obvious,  nay,  many  of  them  felf-evident.  They 
are  confirmed  by  univerfal  experience.  In  a  word, 
no  underftanding  can  refill  them,  and  none  but  the 
weakeft  can  fail,  or  be  milled,  in  the  application  of 
them.  To  a  prince,  whofe  heart  is  corrupt,  it  is  in 
vain  to  fpeak :  and,  for  fuch  a  prince,  I  would  not 
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be  thought  to  write.  But  if  the  heart  of  a  prince 
be  not  corrupt,  thefe  truths  will  find  an  eafy  ingref- 
fion,  through  the  underfianding,  to  it.  Let  us  con- 
fider  again,  what  the  fure,  the  neceffary  effedts  of 
fuch  principles  and  meafures  of  condudt  mufl  be,  to 
the  prince,  and  to  the  people.  On  this  fubjedt  let 
the  imagination  range  through  the  whole  glorious 
fcene  of  a  patriot  reign  :  the  beauty  of  the  idea  will 
infpire  thofe  tranfports,  which  Plato  imagined  the 
vifion  of  Virtue  would  infpire,  if  Virtue  could  be 
feen.  What  in  truth  can  be  fo  lovely,  what  fo  ve¬ 
nerable,  as  to  contemplate  a  king  on  whom  the  eyes 
of  a  whole  people  are  fixed,  filled  with  admiration, 
and  glowing  with  affection  ?  A  king,  in  the  temper 
of  whofe  government,  like  that  of  Nerva ,  things  fo 
feldom  allied  as  empire  and  liberty  are  intimately 
mixed,  co-exifl  together  infeparably,  and  conftitute 
one  real  effence  ?  What  fpedtacle  can  be  prefented  to 
the  view  of  the  mind  fo  rare,  fo  nearly  divine,  as  a 
king  poffeffed  of  abfolute  power,  neither  ufurped  by 
fraud,  nor  maintained  by  force,  but  the  genuine  ef- 
fedt  of  efteem,  of  confidence,  and  affection ;  the 
free  gift  of  liberty,  who  finds  her  greateft  fecurity 
in  this  power,  and  would  defire  no  other  if  the  prince 
on  the  throne  could  be,  what  his  people  wifh  him 
to  be,  immortal  ?  Of  fuch  a  prince,  and  of  fuch  a 
prince  alone,  it  may  be  faid  with  ftridt  propriety  and 
truth, 

»  “  Volentes 

Per  populos  dat  jura,  viamque  affedtat  Olyrnpo.” 

Civil  fury  will  have  no  place  in  this  draught :  or,  if 
the  monfter  is  feen,  he  mufl  be  feen  as  Virgil  de- 
fcribes  him, 

“  Centum  vindtus  ahenis 

ce  Poll  tergum  nodis,  fremit  horridus  ore  cruento.” 

He 
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He  muft  be  feen  fubdued,  bound,  chained,  and 
deprived  entirely  of  power  to  do  hurt.  In  his  place, 
concord  will  appear,  brooding  peace  and  profperity 
on  the  happy  land ;  joy  fitting  in  every  face,  con¬ 
tent  in  every  heart ;  a  people  unopprelfed,  undif- 
turbed,  unalarmed ;  bufy  to  improve  their  private 
property  and  the  public  flock  ;  fleets  covering  the 
ocean,  bringing  home  wealth  by  the  returns  of  in- 
duftry,  carrying  afhftance  or  terror  abroad  by  the 
direction  of  wifdom,  and  afferting  triumphantly  the 
right  and  the  honor  of  Great  Britain,  as  far  as  wa¬ 
ters  roll  and  as  winds  can  waft  them. 

Thofe  who  live  to  fee  fuch  happy  days,  and  to  act 
in  fo  glorious  a  fcene,  will  perhaps  call  to  mind, 
with  fome  tendernefs  offentiment,  when  he  is  no 
more,  a  man,  who  contributed  his  mite  to  carry  on 
fo  good  a  work,  and  who  defired  life  for  nothing  fo 
much,  as  to  fee  a  king  of  Great  Britain  the  molt  po¬ 
pular  man  in  his  country,  and  a  Patriot  King  at  the 
head  of  an  united  people. 
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KING  GEORGE  THE  FIRST, 


1  PERCEIVE  by  yours  that  my  difcourfe  of  the 
chara&er  and  conduCt  of  a  Patriot  King,  in  that  ar¬ 
ticle  which  relates  to  party,  has  not  entirely  fatif- 
fied  your  expectations.  You  expeCted,  from  fome 
things  that  I  remember  to  have  faid  to  you  in  con- 
verfation,  and  others  that  have  fallen  on  that  oc- 
cafion  from  my  pen,  a  more  particular  application 
of  thofe  general  reafonings  to  the  prefent  time,  and 
to  the  Hate  of  parties,  from  the  late  king’s  accef- 
fion  to  the  throne.  The  fubjeCt  is  delicate  enough, 
and  yet  I  fhall  fpeak  upon  it  what  truth  exafts  from 
me,  with  the  utmoft  franknefs :  for  I  know  all 
our  parties  too  well,  to  efleem  any ;  and  I  am  too 
old,  and  too  refigned  to  my  fate,  to  want,  or  to 
fear  any. 

Whatever  anecdotes  you  have  been  told,  for  you 
are  too  young  to  have  feen  the  paffages  of  the  times 
I  am  going  to  mention,  and  whatever  prepolfef- 
fions  you  have  had,  take  thefe  faCts  for  undoubted 
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truths :  That  there  was  no  defign  on  foot,  during 
the  four  laft  years  of  Queen  Anne’ s  reign,  to  fet 
afide  the  fucceffion  of  the  houfe  of  Hanover,  and 
to  place  the  crown  on  the  head  of  the  pretender  to 
it ;  nor  any  party  formed  for  this  purpofe  at  the 
time  of  the  death  of  that  princefs,  whofe  memory 
I  honor,  and  therefore  feel  a  juft  indignation  at 
the  irreverence  with  which  we  have  feen  it  treated. 
If  fuch  a  defign  had  been  on  foot,  during  that  time, 
there  were  moments  when  the  execution  of  it  would 
not  have  been  difficult,  or  dangerous  enough,  to 
have  flopped  men  of  the  moft  moderate  refolution. 
Neither  could  a  defign  of  that  nature  have  been 
carried  on  fo  long,  though  it  was  not  carried  into 
execution,  without  leaving  fame  traces,  which  would 
have  appeared  when  fuch  ftrift  inquifttions  were 
made  ;  when  the  papers  of  fo  many  of  the  queen’s 
fervants  were  feized,  and  even  her  own  papers, 
even  thofe  fhe  had  fealed  up  to  be  burnt  after  her 
death,  were  expofed  to  fo  much  indecent  infpec- 
tion.  But,  laying  afide  all  arguments  of  the  pro¬ 
bable  kind,  I  deny  the  fact  abfolutely  :  and  I  have 
the  better  title  to  expefl  credit,  becaufe  it  could 
not  be  true  without  my  knowledge,  or  at  leaft  fuf- 
picion  of  it ;  and  becaufe  even  they  who  believed 
it,  for  all  who  afierted  it  did  not  believe  it,  had  no 
proof  to  produce,  nor  have  to  this  hour,  but  vain 
furmifes ;  nor  any  authority  to  reft  upon,  but  the 
clamor  of  party. 

That  there  were  particular  men,  who  correfpond- 
ed  indirectly,  and  directly  too,  with  the  preten¬ 
der,  and  with  others  for  his  fervice ;  and  that 
thefe  men  profeffed  themfelves  to  be  zealous 
in  it,  and  made  large  promifes,  and  raifed  feme 
faint  hopes,  I  cannot  doubt :  though  this  was  un¬ 
known  to  me  at  that  time,  or  at  leaft  I  knew  it  not 
with  the  fame  certainty,  and  in  the  fame  detail,  that 
I  have  known  it  fince.  But  if  this  was  done  by 
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fome  who  were  in  the  queen’s  fervice,  it  was  done 
too  by  fome  who  were  out  of  it,  and,  I  think,  with 
little  fincerity  by  either. 

It  may  well  feem  ft  range  to  one  who  carries  in 
his  breaft  a  heart  like  yours,  that  men  of  any  rank, 
and  efpecially  of  the  higheft,  fhould  hold  a  con¬ 
duct  fo  falfe,  fo  dangerous,  always  of  uncertain 
e  t  ent,  anci  often,  as  it  was  in  the  cafe  here  men¬ 
tioned,  upon  remote  contingencies,  and  fuch  as 
they  themfelves  think  the  leaft  probable.  Even  I 
think  it  ftrange,  who  have  been  much  longer  min¬ 
gled  in  a  corrupt  world,  and  who  have  feen  many 
more  examples  of  the  folly,  of  the  cunning,  and 
the  perfidy  of  mankind.  A  great  regard  to  wealth, 
and  a  total  contempt  of  virtue,  are  fentiments  very 
nearly  allied  :  and  they  muft  poffefs  the  whole  fouls 
of  men  whom  they  can  determine  to  fiich  infamous 
duplicity,  to  fuch  double  treachery.  In  fad  thev 
do  fo.  One  is  fo  afraid  of  lofing  his  fortune,  that 
he  lays  in  claims  to  fecure  it,  perhaps  to  augment  it, 
on  all  Tides,  and  to  prevent  even  imaginary  dangers. 
Another  values  fo  little  the  inward  teftimonv&of  a 
good  confidence,  or  the  future  reproaches  of'thofe 
he  has  deceived,  that  he  fcruples  not  to  take  en¬ 
gagements,  for  a  time  to  come,  that  he  has  no  de- 
fign  to  keep ;  if  they  may  ferve  as  expedients  to 
facilitate,  in  any  fmall  degree,  the  fuccefs  of  an 
immediate  projed.  All  this  was  done  at  the  time, 
on  the  occafton,  and  by  the  perfons  I  intend.  But 
the  fcheme  of  defeating  the  Proteftant  fucceftion 
was  fo  far  from  being  laid  by  the  queen  and  her 
minifters,  and  fuch  a  refolution  was  fo  far  from 
,  being  taken,  that  the  very  men  I  fpeak  of,  when 
they  were  preffed  by  the  other  fide,  that  is,  from 
Verfailles  and  St.  Germains,  to  be  more  particu- 
cular,  and  to  come  into  a  clofer  concert,  declined 
both,  and  gave  the  moft  evafive  anfwers. 
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A  little  before,  or  about,  the  time  of  the  queen*;* 
death,  fome  other  perfons  who  figured  afterwards 
in  the  rebellion,  entered  in  good  earned  into  thofe 
engagements,  as  I  believe ;  for  I  do  not  know7  ex¬ 
actly  the  date  of  them.  But  wdienever  they  took 
them,  they  took,  them  as  fingle  men.  They  could 
anfwer  for  no  party  to  back  them.  They  might 
flatter  themfelves  wnth  hopes  and  dreams  like  Pom - 
pcv,  if  little  men  and  little  things  may  be  compar¬ 
ed  with  great,  of  legions  ready  to  rife  at  the  damp- 
of  their  feet.  But  they  had  no  afliirance,  no  nor 
grounds,  to  expect  any  troops,  except  thofe  of  the 
highlands ;  wrhofe  oppofition  in  general  was  known 
to  every  man,  but  whofe  indirection,  without  the 
concurrence  of  other  indirections  and  other  troops, 
w'as  deemed,  even  by  thofe  that  made  them  take 
arms  afterwards,  not  a  drength  but  a  weaknefs ; 
ruin  to  the  poor  people,  and  ruin  to  the  eaufe.  In 
a  word,  thefe  men  were  fo  truly  fingle  in  their 
engagements,  and  their  meafures  were  fo  unripe 
for  action  when  the  refolution  of  acting  immediate¬ 
ly  was  taken  by  them,  that,  I  am  perfuaded,  they 
durd  not  communicate  their  defign  to  any  one 
man  of  confequence  that  ferved  at  that  time  with 
them.  What  perfuades  me  of  it  is  this.  One 
man,  w7hom  they  thought  likely  to  incline  to  them 
on  feveral  accounts,  they  attempted  indiredlly  and 
at  a  great  didance :  they  came  no  nearer  to  the 
point  with  him,  neither  then,  that  is  jud  before  the 
queen’s  death,  nor  afterwards.  They  had  indeed 
no  encouragement  to  do  it ;  for,  upon  this  hint 
and  another  circumdance  wdfich  fell  in,  both  he  and 
others  took  feveral  occafions  to  declare,  that  though 
they  w7ouid  ferve  the  queen  faithfully,  and  exclufive- 
ly  of  all  other  regards  or  engagements,  to  her  lad 
breath,  yet  after  her  deceafe  they  would  acknow¬ 
ledge  the  prince  on  whom  the  fucceflion  devolved 
by  law7,  and  to  which  they  had  fworn,  and  no  other. 
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This  declaration  would  have  been  that  of  the  far 
greateft  number  of  the  fame  party,  and  would  have 
been  {tuck  to  by  them,  if  the  paflions  and  private 
interefts  of  another  party  had  not  prevailed  over  the 
true  intereft  of  a  new  family  that  was  going  to  mount 
-the  throne.  You  may  afk  me  now,  an,d  the  quef- 
tion  will  not  be  at  all  improper,  How  it  came  tQ 
-pafs,  if  the  queen  and  her  miniflers  had  no  .defign  to 
;defeat  the  fucceflion,  that  fo  much  fufpicion  of  it  pre¬ 
vailed,  that  fo  great  an  alarm  was  taken,  and  fo  great 
a  clamor  railed  ?  I  might  anfwer  you  very  fhortly 
and  very  truly.  By  the  ftrange  conduct  of  a  firft 
minifter,  by  the  contefls  about  the  negociations  of 
-the  peace,  and  by  the  arts  of  a  party. 

The  minds  of  forne  miniflers  are  like  the  £c  fanc- 
-4C  turn  fanctorum”  of  a  temple  I  have  read  of  feme- 
where :  before  it  a  great  curtain  was  folemnly  drawn; 
within  it  nothing  was  to  befeen  but  a  confined  groups 
of  mif-fhapen,  and  imperfedl  forms,  heads  without 
bodies,  bodies  without  heads,  and  the  like.  To  de~ 
velope  the  moft  complicated  cafes,  and  to  decide  in 
the  moft  doubtful,  has  been  the  talent  of  great  mi- 
nifters  :  it  is  that  of  others  to  perplex  the  moft  fim- 
ple,  and  to  be  puzzled  by  the  plaineft.  No  man  was 
mere  deftrous  of  power  than  the  minifter  here  in¬ 
tended,  and  he  had  a  competent  fiiare  of  cunning  to 
wriggle  himfelf  into  it ;  but  then  his  part  was  over, 
and  no  man  was  more  at  a  lofs  how  to  employ  it.  The 
ends,  he  propofed  to  himfelf,  he  faw  for  the  moft  part 
darkly  and  indiftinctly  :  and  if  he  faw  them  a  little 
better,  he  ftill  made  ufe  of  means  difproportionate 
to  them.  That  private  correfpondence  with  the 
queen,  which  produced  the  change  of  the  miaiftry 
in  1710,  was  begun  with  him  whilft  he  was  fecretary 
of  ftate,  and  was  continued,  through  him,  during 
the  two  years  that  intervenedbetween  his  leaving  the 
court,  and  his  return  to  it.  This  gave  him  the  foie 
confidence  of  the  queen,  put  him  move  abfolutely 
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at  the  head  of  the  party  that  came  into  power,  and 
in  veiled  him  with  all  the  authority  that  a  firft  mini- 
fter  could  have  in  thofe  days,  and  before  any 
man  could  prefume  to  rival,  in  that  rank,  and  in 
this  kingdom,  the  rank  of  the  ancient  mayors  of 
the  palace  in  France.  The  tories,  with  whom  and 
by  whom  he  had  rifcn,  expedred  much  from  him. 
Their  expectations  were  ill  anfwered :  and  I  think 
that  filch  management  as  he  employed  would  not 
have  hindered  them  long  from  breaking  from  him, 
if  new  things  had  not  fallen  in,  to  engage  their 
"whole  attention,  and  to  divert  their  paftions. 

The  foolifh  prdfecution  of  Sacheverel  had  carried 
party-rage  to  the  height,  and  the  late  change  of 
the  miniftry  had  confirmed  it  there.  Thefe  circum- 
flances,  and  many  others  relative  to  them,  which  I 
omit,  would  have  made  it  impofiible,  if  there  had 
been  honefty  and  wifdom  enough  to  defire  it,  to 
bring  about  a  coalition  of  the  bulk  of  the  tories  and 
whigs  at  the  latter  end  of  this  reign  :  as  it  had  been 
brought  about  a  few  years  before  under  the  admini- 
fhration  of  rny  Lord  Marlborough  and  my  Lord  Godol- 
fhin ,  who  broke  it  foon,  and  before  it  had  time  to  ce¬ 
ment,  by  making  fuch  an  ufe  of  it  as  I  am  unable 
to  account  for,  even  at  this  hour.  The  two  par¬ 
ties  were  in  truth  become  factions  in  the  ft  rift  fenfa 
pf  the  word.  I  was  of  one,  and  I  own  the  guilt ; 
which  no  man  of  the  other  would  have  a  good 
grace  to  deny.  In  this  refpedt  they  were  alike ; 
but  here  was  the  difference :  one  was  well  united, 
well  condu&ed,  and  determined  to  their  future,  as 
well  as  their  prefent,  objects.  Not  one  of  thefe  ad¬ 
vantages  attended  the  other.  The  minifter  had 
evidently  no  bottom  to  reft;  his  adminiftration  upon, 
but  that  of  the  party  at  the  head  of  which  he  came 
into  power :  if  he  had  refted  it  there,  if  he  had 
gained  their  confidence,  inftead  of  creating,  even 
wantonly,  if  I  may  fay  fo,  a  cliftruft  of  himfelf  in 
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them,  it  is  certain  he  might  have  determined  them 
to  every  national  interefl  during  the  queen’s  time, 
and  after  her  death.  But  this  was  above  his  con¬ 
ception  as  well  as  his  talents.  He  meant  to  keep 
power  as  long  as  he  could,  by  the  little  arts  by 
which  he  had  got  into  it :  he  thought  that  he  fhould 
be  able  to  compound  for  himfelf  in  all  events,  and 
cared  little  what  became  of  his  party,  his  miilrefg, 
or  the  nation.  That  this  was  the  whole  of  his 
fcheme  appeared  fufficiently  in  the  courfe  of  his 
adminiftration  ;  was  then  feen  by  forne  ;  and  has 
been  fmee  acknowledged  by  all  people.  For  this 
purpofe  he  coaxed  and  perfecuted  whig's ;  he  flat¬ 
tered  and  difappGinted  tories ;  and  fupported,  by 
9  thoufand  little  tricks,  his  tottering  adminiftration. 
To  the  tory  party  he  held  out  the  peace,  as  an  aera 
when  all  they  expected  fhould  be  done  for  them, 
and  when  they  fhould  be  placed  in  fuch  fulnefs  of 
power  and  fuch  flrength  of  party,  S£  that  it  would 
“  be  more  the  interefl  of  the  fucceffor  to  be  well 
6i  with  them,  than  theirs  to  be  well  with  him.’* 
Such  expreifions  were  often  ufed,  and  others  cf 
like  import :  and,  I  believe,  thefe  oracular  fpeeches 
were  interpreted,  as  oracles  ufed  to  be,  according 
as  every  man’s  inclination  led  him.  » 

The  contefl  that  foon  followed,  by  the  violent 
oppofition  to  the  negociations  of  peace,  did  the  good 
hinted  at  above  to  the  mini  ft  er,  and  enabled  him 
to  amufe  and  banter  his  party  a  little  longer.  Bat 
they  did  great,  and  in  fome  refpecls,  irreparable 
mifehief  to  Great  Britain,  and  to  all  Europe.  One 
part  of  the  mifehief  they  did  at  home  is  proper  to 
be  mentioned  here.  They  dipped  the  houfe  of 
Hanover  in  our  party-quarrels,  utifeafonably,  I  pre¬ 
fume  to  think,  and  impopularly  ;  for  though  the 
contefl  was  maintained  by  two  parties  that  pretend¬ 
ed  equally  to  have  the  national  interefl  at  heart,  yet 
the  national  interefl  was  fo  plainly  on-  one  fide  of 
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the  queltion,  and  the  other  fide  was  fo  plainly  par¬ 
tial,  at  the  expence  of  this  interelf,  to  the  emperor, 
the  princes  of  the  empire,  and  our  other  allies,  that 
a  fuccelfor  to  the  crown,  who  was  himfelf  a  prince 
of  Germany,  Ihould  have  preferved,  in  good  po¬ 
licy,  for  this  very  reafon,  the  appearance  at  leaft 
of  fome  neutrality.  The  means  employed  openly 
to  break  the  queen’s  meafures  were  indecent  and 
unjulfifiable :  thofe  employed,  fecretly,  and  medi¬ 
tated  to  be  employed,  were  worfe.  The  minilters 
of  Hanover,  whofe  conduct  I  may  cenfure  the  more 
freely  becaufe  the  late  king  did  not  approve  it  all, 
took  fo  remarkable  a  lhare  in  the  firlf,  that  they 
might  be,  and  they  were,  fufpeHed  of  having  fome 
in  the  others.  This  had  a  very  bad  effeft,  which 
was  improved  by  men  in  the  two  extremes.  The 
whigs  defired  nothing  more  than  to  have  it  thought 
that  the  fuccelfor  was  theirs,  if  I  may  repeat  an  in- 
ioient  exprelfion  which  was  ufed  at  that  time  :  the 
notion  did  them  honor,  and,  though  it  could  give 
no  color,  it  gave  fome  llrength,  to  their  oppofition. 
The  Jacobites  infmuated  indulfrioully  the  fame 
thing ;  and  reprefented  that  the  elfablilhment  of 
the  houfe  of  Hanover  would  be  the  elfablilhment  of 
the  whig  party,  and  that  the  interelfs  of  Great  Bri¬ 
tain  would  be  conlfantly  facrificed  to  foreign  inte¬ 
rests,  and  her  wealth  drained  to  fupport  them  un¬ 
der  that  family.  I  leave  you  to  judge  what  ingref- 
fion  fuch  exaggerations  muff  find,  on  fuch  occa- 
fion,  and  in  fuch  a  ferment.  I  do  not  think  they 
determined  men  to  Jacobitifm.  I  know  they  did 
not ;  but  I  know  that  they  difinclined  men  from 
the  fuccelfion,  and  made  many,  who  refolved  to 
fubmit  to  it,  Submit  to  it  rather  as  a  necslfary  evil, 
than  as  an  eligible  good. 

This  was,  to  the  belt  of  my  obfervation  and  know¬ 
ledge,  the  ftate  of  one  party.  An  abfurd  one  it 
was,  and  the  confequences  of  it  were  forefeen,  fore¬ 
told, 
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told,  and  preffed  upon  the  minifter  at  the  time,  but 
always  without  effect,  and  fometimes  without  any 
anfvvers.  He  had  home  private  intrigue  for  himfeif 
at  Hanover  :  fo  he  had  at  Bar.  He  was  the  bubble 
of  one  in  the  end :  the  pretender  was  fo  of  the 
other.  But  his  whole  management  in  the  mean 
time  was  contrived  to  keep  up  a  kind  of  general 
indetermination  in  the  party  about  the  fucceffion ; 
which  made  a  man  of  great  temper  once  fay  to  him 
with  paflion,  that  “  he  believed  no  other  mini  her, 
“  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  party,  would  not  be 
44  better  at  Hanover,  if  he  did  not  mean  to  be  worfe 

there.” 

The  ftate  of  the  other  party  was  this  :  The  whigs 
had  appeared  zealous  for  the  Proteflant  fucceffion 
from  the  time  when  King  William  prcpofed  it,  after 
the  death  .of  the  Duke  of  Gloucejler.  The  tories 
voted  for  it  then ;  and  the  a£ts  that  were  judged 
neceffary  to  fecure  it,  fome  of  them  at  leaf!:,  were 
promoted  by  them.  Yet  were  they  not  thought, 
nor  did  they  affeft,  as  the  others  did,  to  be  thought, 
extremely  fond  of  it.  King  William  did  not  come 
into  this  mealure,  till  he  found,  upon  trial,  that 
there  -was  no  other  fafe  and  practicable :  and  the 
tories  had  an  air  of  coming  into  it  for  no  other 
reafon.  Belides  which,  it  is  certain  that  there  was 
at  that  time  a  much  greater  leaven  of  Jacobitifm  in 
the  tory-lump,  than  at  the  time  fpoken  of  here. 

Now,  thus  far  the  whigs  a£ted  like  a  national 
party,  who  thought  that  their  religion  and  liberty 
could  be  fecured  by  no  other  expedient,  and  there¬ 
fore  adhered  to  this  fettlement  of  the  crown  with 
diftinguiffied  zeal.  But  this  national  party  degene¬ 
rated  loon  into  faction  ;  that  is,  the  national  intereft 
became  foon  a  fecondary  and  fubfervient  motive, 
and  the  caufe  of  the  fucceffion  was  fupportcd  more 
for  the  fake  of  the  party  or  faction,  than  for  the 
fake  of  the  nation  \  and  witn  views  that  went  more 
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directly  to  the  eftablilhment  of  their  own  adminif- 
tration,  than  to  a  folid  fettlement  of  the  prefent 
royal  family.  This  appeared,  evidently  enough,  to 
thofe  whom  noife  and  fhew  could  not  impofe  upon, 
in  the  latter  end  of  the  queen’s  reign,  and  plain 
beyond  difpute  to  all  mankind,  after  her  deceafe. 
The  art  of  the  whigs  was  to  blend,  as  undiftinguifh- 
ably  as  they  could,  all  their  party-interefts  with 
thofe  of  the  fucceflion  :  and  they  made  juft  the  fame 
factious  ufe  of  the  fuppofed  danger  of  it,  as  the  to¬ 
nes  had  endeavoured  to  make  fome  time  before,  of 
the  fuppofed  danger  of  the  church.  As  no  man  is 
reputed  a  friend  to  Chriftianity  beyond  the  Alpes 
and  the  Pyrenees,  who  does  not  acknowledge  the 
papal  fupremacy,  fo  here  no  man  was  to  be  reputed 
a  friend  to  the  proteftant  fucceffion,  who  was  not 
ready  to  acknowledge  their  fupremacy.  The  intereft 
of  the  prefent  royal  family  was,  to  fucceed  without 
oppofition  and  rifque,  and  to  come  to  the  throne  in 
a  calm.  It  was  the  intereft  of  a  faftion  that  they 
fnould  come  to  it  in  a  ftorm.  Accordingly  the 
w/higs  were  very  near  putting  in  execution  fome  of 
the  wildeft  projects  of  infurreftions  and  rebellion, 
under  pretence  of  fecuring  what  there  was  not  fuf- 
ficient  difpciition,  nor  any  preparation  at  all  made 
to  obftruft.  Happily  for  the  public  thefe  defigns 
proved  abortive.  They  were  too  well  known  to 
have  fucceeded  ;  but  they  might  have  had,  and  they 
would  have  had,  moft  fatal  confequences.  The 
ftorm,  that  was  not  railed  to  difturb  and  endanger 
the  late  king’s  acceftion,  was  only  deferred.  To  a 
party,  who  meant  nothing  lefs  than  engrofiing  the 
whole  power  of  government  and  the  whole  wealth 
of  the  nation  under  the  fucceffor,  a  ftorm,  in 
v/hich  every  other  man  fhould  be  driven  from 
him,  was  too  neceffary,  not  to  be  conjured  up  at 
any  rate ;  and  it  was  fp  immediately  after  the  late 
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king’s  acceflion.  He  came  to  the  throne  eaiilv,  and 
quietly,  and  took  poffeffion  of  the  kingdom  with  as 
little  trouble,  as  he  could  have  expected  if  he  had 
been  not  only  the  queen’s  fucceffor,  but  her  fon. 
,The  whole  nation  fubmitted  cheerfully  to  his  govern¬ 
ment,  and  the  queen’s  fervants  difcharged  the  du¬ 
ties  of  their  offices,  whilfl  he  continued  them  in 
their  offices,  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  merit  his  ap¬ 
probation.  This  was  fignified  to  fome  of  them,  to 
the  fecretaries  in  particular,  in  the  flrongeft  terms, 
and  according  to  his  majefly’s  exprefs  order,  before 
the  whole  council  of  (fate.  He  might  I  think,  I 
thought  then  that  he  ought,  and  every  man,  except 

the  Earl  of  0 - *~d,  who  believed,  or  had  a  mind  to 

make  others  believe,  that  his  influence  wTouId  be 
great  in  the  new  reign,  expeSed  that  he  would  have 
given  his  principal  confidence  and  the  principal  power 
of  the  adminiftration  to  the  whigs :  but  it  was 
fcarce  poffible  to  expect,  that  he  would  immediately 
let  loofe  the  whole  fury  of  party,  fuffer  the  queen’s 
fervants,  who  had  furely  been  guilty  of  no  crime 
againft  him,  nor  the  ftate,  to  be  fo  bitterly  perfe- 
cuted ;  and  profcribe  in  effect  every  man  in  the 
country  who  did  not  bear  the  name  of  Whig.  Princes 
have  often  forgot,  on  their  acceffion  to  a  throne, 
even  perfonal  injuries  received  in  party  quarrels : 
and  the  faying  of  Lewis  the  Twelfth  of  France,  in 
anfvver  to  thofe  who  would  have  perfuaded  him  to 
fhew  feverity  to  la  Lremouille ,  is  very  defervedly 
famous.  “  God  forbid,”  faid  he,  “  that  Lewis  the 
“  Twelfth  ffiouid  revenge  the  quarrels  of  the  duke 
£S  of  Orleans.”  Other  princes,  who  have  fought 
their  way  to  the  throne,  have  not  only  exercifed 
clemency,  but  (hewn  favor  to  thofe  who  had  flood 
in  arms  againft  them  :  and  here  again  I  might  quote 
the  example  of  another  king  of  France,  that  of 
Henry  the  Fourth.  But  to  take  an  example  in  our 
own  country,  look  back  to  the  reftoration,  confider 
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all  that  palled  from  the  year  1641  to  the  year  i66’c, 
and  then  compare  the  meafures  that  King  Charles 
the  Second  was  advifed  to  purfue,  for  the  eftablifh- 
ment  of  his  government,  in  the  circumftances  of 
that  time,  with  thofe  which  the  late  king  was  ad¬ 
vifed,  and  prevailed  on,  againlt  his  opinion,  incli¬ 
nation,  and  firft  refoiution,  to  purfue,  in  the  cir¬ 
cumftances  I  have  juft  mentioned.  I  leave  the  con- 
clufion  to  the  candor  and  good  fenfe  of  every  im¬ 
partial  reader. 

To  thefe  meafures  of  unexpected  violence,  alone, 
it  mull  be  afcribed,  that  the  pretender  had  any  party 
for  him  of  ftrength  fufficient  to  appear  and  act. 
Thefe  meafures,  alone,  produced  the  troubles  that 
followed,  and  dyed  the  royal  ermines  of  a  prince, 
no  way  fanguinary,  in  blood.  I  am  far  from  excuf- 
ing  one  party,  for  fuffering  another  to  drive  them 
into  rebellion.  I  wifh  I  could  forget  it  myfelf.  But 
there  are  two  obfervations  on  that  event,  which  I 
cannot  refufe  myfelf  to  make.  One  is,  that  the 
very  manner  in  which  this  rebellion  was  begun, 
Ihews  abundantly  that  it  was  a  ftart  of  paffion,  a 
fudden  phrenfy  of  men  tranfported  by  their  refent- 
ment,  and  nothing  lefs  than  the  execution  of  a  de- 
fign  long  premeditated  and  prepared.  The  other  is, 
that  few  examples  are  to  be  found  in  hiftory,  per¬ 
haps  none,  of  what  happened  on  this  occafion, 
when  the  fame  men,  in  the  fame  country,  and  in 
the  compafs  of  the  fame  year,  were  ready  to  rife  in 
arms  againft  one  prince  without  any  national  caufe  ; 
and  then  provoked,  by  the  violence  of  their  coun¬ 
cils,  the  oppoftte  faction  to  rife  in  actual  rebellion 
againft  the  fucceffor. 

Thefe  are  feme  of  the  effects  of  maintaining  di- 
vifions  in  a  nation,  and  of  governing  by  faction. 
I  might  defeend  into  a  detail  of  many  fatal  confe- 
quences  that  have  followed,  from  the  firft  falfe  ftep 
which  was  taken,  when  the  prefent  feydement  was 
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fo  avowedly  made,  on  the  narrow  bottom  of  party. 
But  I  conlider  that  this  difcourfe  is  growing  into 
length  ;  that  I  have  had,  and  fhall  have  occafion,  to 
mention  fome  of  thefe  confequences  elfewhere  ;  and 
that  your  own  refle&ions  on  what  has  been  faid  will 
more  than  fupply  what  I  omit  to  fay  in  this  place. 
Let  me  therefore  conclude  by  repeating,  that  divi- 
fion  has  caufed  all  the  mifchief  we  lament,  that 
union  can  alone  retrieve  it,  and  that  a  great  advance 
towards  this  Union  was  the  coalition  of  parties,  fo 
happily  begun,  fo  fuccefsfully  carried  on,  and  of 
late  fo  unaccountably  neglefted,  to  fay  no  worfe. 
But  let  me  add,  that  this  union  can  never  be  com¬ 
plete,  till  it  become  an  union  of  the  head  with  the 
members,  as  well  as  of  the  members  with  one  ano¬ 
ther  :  and  that  fuch  an  union  can  never  be  expedted 
till  patriotifm  fills  the  throne,  and  fadtion  be  ba- 
nifhed  from  the  adminiflration. 
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SlNCE  we  are  got  out  of  a  war  the  lead  fuccefs- 
ful,  and  the  mod  expenfive,  that  this  nation  ever 
made  ;  after  having  taken  part  threefcore  years  to¬ 
gether,  like  principal  adtors,  in  all  the  other  wars 
and  all  the  negotiations  of  the  continent ;  it  is  time 
furely,  that  we  recal  our  attention  homewards,  and 
confider  the  prefent  date  of  our  own  country,  par¬ 
ticularly  with  refpedt  to  her  taxes  and  her  debts,  to 
the  nature  and  application  of  the  former,  to  the 
rife  and  progrefs  of  the  latter,  to  the  neceffity  and 
to  the  means  of  diminifhing  both. 

The  revolution  of  our  government  in  one  thou- 
fand  fix  hundred  and  eighty-eight,  makes  a  mod 
remarkable  aera  in  the  hidory  of  Britain  on  many 
accounts,  and  on  none  more  than  on  that  which  is 
the  fubjedt  of  thefe  papers.  The  public  revenue,  in 
net  money,  amounted  at  that  time  to  no  more  than 
two  millions  annually,  which  were  fufficient  to  de- 
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fray  the  ordinary  expences  of  the  crown,  as  well  as 
to  maintain  a  fleet,  and  a  greater  army  than  was 
neceffary  for  the  defence  of  the  country  at  that 
time.  This  revenue  was  raifed  without  any  tax  on 
land  or  malt,  and  by  a  very  few  of  thofe  innumera¬ 
ble  duties  which  have  been  fince  laid,  to  the  oppref- 
fion  of  the  landed  and  mercantile  intereft  of  the 
nation.  Thefe  duties  have  been  fo  mortgaged  too, 
that  we  are  unable,  at  this  time,  to  fend  a  cock¬ 
boat  to  fea,  or  to  keep  a  fingle  centinel  at  Whitehall- 
gate  without  a  land-tax. 

The  public  debts,  that  of  the  bankers  included, 
amounted  to  little  more  than  300,000/.  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  this  aera.  They  amount  now  to  four- 
fcore  millions.  To  difcover  how  this  great  change 
in  our  national  circumftances  has  been  brought  about 
is  furely  an  object  of  reafonable,  and  may  be  fuch 
of  ufeful,  curiofity. 

King  William  engaged  in  a  neceffary  war  with 
France  as  foon  as  he  came  to  the  throne.  It  was 
neceffary  that  he  fhould  maintain  the  revolution  he 
had  made,  and  affert  his  right  to  the  crown  he  had 
acquired  by  the  bed  of  all  titles,  the  free  gift  of  a 
people  whom  he  had  delivered  from  impending  de- 
ftrudlion,  from  popery  and  ilavery  ■  This  war  might 
be  thought  neceffary  too  in  another  refpect. 

From  the  treaty  of  Weftphalia,  and  from  the 
Pyrenean,  to  the  acceffion  of  King  William  to  our 
throne,  the  power  and  ambition  of  France  had 
grown  up  together,  and  were  become  exorbitant. 
No  efforts  had  been  made  fufficient  to  reduce,  fcarce 
any  fufiicient  to  refill,  the  former.  No  meafures 
had  been  concerted,  no  preparations  had  been  made, 
to  difappoint  the  latter  in  that  great  object,  the 
acquifition  of  the  Spanifh  monarchy  to  the  hcufe 
of  Bourbon.  From  the  revolution  this  alarm  was 
taken,  which  fhould  have  been  taken  fooner.  The 
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fpirit  of  our  court  was  changed,  the  eyes  of  our 
people  were  opened,  and  all  men  faw  how  neceffary 
it  was  to  preferve,  in  concert  with  the  Spaniards, 
the  fucceffion  of  their  monarchy  to  the  houfe  of 
Auftria,  inftead  of  fullering  it  to  fall  into  that  of 
Bourbon,  which  was  excluded  from  it  by  the  mod 
folemn  engagements. 

Queen  Anne  came  to  the  throne  at  the  eve  of  ano¬ 
ther  great  war,  of  a  war  againft  France  and  Spain, 
which  her  predecelfor  was  ready  to  undertake, 
though  he  had  not  actually  declared  it  when  he 
died,  in  order  to  procure  fome  reafonable  fatisfac- 
tion  to  the  emperor,  for  a  fucceffion  which  had  been 
then  loft  to  his  family  by  his  own  fault. 

King  William ,  who  engaged  for  fo  much  more 
in  the  firfl  grand  alliance,  would  engage  for  no 
more  than  this  in  the  fecond.  But  the  private  in- 
tereft  of  her  minifters,  the  intrigues  of  her  allies, 
and  the  raffinefs  of  a  party,  drew  the  queen  much 
further  :  and  it  mufl  be  confeffed  that  a  fubfer- 
viency  to  the  court  of  Vienna,  which  has  colt  us  fo 
dear,  began  in  her  time,  not  in  King  William’s , 
though  her  heart  was,  what  ffie  declared  it  to  be, 
entirely  Engliffi,  and  though  he  was  cenfured,  I 
think  very  unjuftly,  for  too  great  regard  to  foreign 
interefls,  and  too  little  for  thofe  of  Britain. 

The  war  King  William  waged  was  not  very  fuc- 
cefsful ;  and  yet  if  the  emperor  would  have  con- 
fented  to  fend  his  fecond  fon  into  Spain  during  the 
life  of  Charles  the  Second,  King  William  would 
have  fucceeded  in  both  the  objefts  of  this  war.  He 
had  maintained  himfelf  on  the  throne,  and  had 
obliged  France  to  promife  that  ffie  would  not  dif- 
turb  him  in  the  poffeffion  of  it.  As  to  the  other 
objeft,  no  treaties  of  partition  would  have  been 
thought  neceffary  by  him  in  that  cafe ;  neither 
would  this  nation  have  had  any  thing  more  to  do, 
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when  the  Spanifh  iucceffion  was  open,  than  to  fup- 
port,  with  the  concurrence  of  that  whole  nation, 
an  Austrian  prince  who  was  actually  on  the  fpot 
with  an  Auftrian  array,  and  who  had  been  already 
declared  prefumptive  heir.  Thus  we  might  have 
had  a  defenfive  war  to  make  with  great  advantages 
on  our  fide  ;  and  the  events  of  the  offenfive  war, 
which  we  were  obliged  to  make  afterwards,  (hew 
fuiucientlv  what  would  have  been  the  fuccefs  of  the 
other.  The  councils  of  Vienna  laid  us  wantonly, 
if  I  mav  fay  fo,  under  great  difadvantages :  and 
King  William.  therefore  refolved,  like  a  wife  prince, 
to  expofe  neither  this  country  nor  his  own  to  the 
hard  talk  of  recovering  the  whole  Spanilh  monarchy 
out  of  the  hands  of  Philip,  hie  accommodated  his 
ivftem  to  the  circumftances  of  the  time  ;  and  aimed 
at  no  more  than  to  force  the  French  and  Spaniards 
to  come  into  fome  compofition  about  the  Auftrian 
pretenfions,  about  trade,  about  barriers,  and  about 
effectual  means  to  hinder  a  future  union  of  France 
and  Spain  under  one  monarch. 

This  was  all  that  he  meaned.  But  they  who  de¬ 
li  T  ted  in  war,  becaufethey  hoped  to  get  immenfely 
bv  it,  and  they  who  amufed  themfelves  and  others 
with  vain  (peculations,  about  a  thing  very  real  in 
itfelf,  about  a  balance  of  power,  enfnared  both 
England  and  Holland  into  engagements  for  dethron¬ 
ing  Philip  and  fetting  up  Charles  in  his  room, 
though  we  had  acknowledged  the  former,  though 
the  Caftilians  were  ftrongly  attached  to  him,  and 
though  he  was  in  quiet  ponefiiGn  of  the  Spanifti  do¬ 
minions  in  both  hemifpheyes.  Flattered  by  ground¬ 
less  hopes  of  a  revolution  in  favor  of  his  rival,  and 
hulked  bv  the  hr  if  fuccefs  of  our  arms,  this  preci¬ 
pitate  engagement  was  approved  and  fupported  by 
us,  notwithftanding  the  abiurd  conduct  of  the  em¬ 
peror  and  the  wife  referve  of  King  William ,  both  of 
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which  fhould  have  put  us  more  on  our  guard,  and 
have  made  us  lefs  fansruine. 

O 

It  is  perhaps  worth  while  to  make  an  obfervation 
in  this  place,  which  was  made  at  the  time  we  fpeak 
of  by  Spaniards  who  acknowledged  Philip  the 
Fifth,  in  compliance  with  the  will  of  Charles  the 
Second,  and  yet  were  averfe  to  the  influence  and 
authority  which  France  alfumed  over  them.  They 
obferved,  that  Cromwell  had  forced  them  to  give 
their  infanta  to  Lewis  the  Fourteenth,  by  joining 
his  arms  with  thofe  of  France  againft  them,  and 
that  we  went  about  to  force  them,  half  a  century 
afterwards,  by  a  new  war,  to  an  abfolute  dependance 
on  France. 

The  court  of  Vienna,  defircus  to  acquire  the 
Italian  dominions,  and  too  indifferent  about  Spain 
and  the  Weft-Indies,  made  her  profit  of  our  rafh- 
nefs.  She  left  the  whole  weight  of  the  war  on 
England  and  Holland.  She  did  worfe.  She  not 
only  negle&ed  the  war  by  contributing  little  or 
nothing  to  it,  except  the  name  of  Auftria  and  the 
claims  of  that  family ;  Hue  facrificed  the  fuccefs  of 
the  common  caufe,  for  fo  it  vas  called  improperly 
enough  by  her,  whenever  any  little  inferior  interelt 
that  feemed  to  be  hers  more  immediately  came  in 
the  way  ;  by  which  fhe  not  only  prolonged  the  war, 
but  increafed  the  annual  expence  of  it  to  England 
and  Holland,  without  taking  any  fhare  in  this  ex¬ 
pence  on  herfelf  that  deferyes  to  be  mentioned. 

Experience  was  loft  upon  us.  Our  political  deli¬ 
rium  continued.  It  grew  in  fome  fort  habitual  by 
the  artifice  employed  at  home,  and  by  the  vi&ories 
obtained  abroad.  The  war  languished  however 
upon  the  whole,  notwithftanding  our  utmoft  efforts ; 
the  weight  of  Auftria  grew  every  year  heavier  on 
us,  whilft  that  of  Spain  grew  every  year  lighter 
on  France ;  the  Spaniards  were  able  to  defend 
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themfelves  againft  us  at  laft,  and  the  fuccefs  of  our 
enemies  in  Spain  made  them  amends  for  our  victo¬ 
ries  in  Flanders. 

The  dethronement  of  Philip  in  favor  of  Charles , 
was  become  evidently  a  chimerical  project  in  the 
year  1710,  at  the  lateft,  and  it  became  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  year  fo  ineligible  by  the  death  of  the  Em¬ 
peror  jofepb ,  to  whom  his  younger  brother  Charles 
fucceeded,  that  one  cannot  conceive  the  men  who 
clamored  for  it,  even  then  to  have  been  in  earned: ; 
fince  their  aim,  in  that  cafe,  muft  have  been  to  fet 
the  Imperial  and  Spanifh  crowns  on  the  fame  head, 
againft  the  common  intereft  of  Europe  and  the  fun¬ 
damental  principle  of  the  war. 

But  though  we  could  not  conquer  Spain  by  a 
war,  we  might  have  reduced  the  exorbitant  power 
of  France  by  a  peace.  We  might  have  ftripped 
her  of  that  barrier  wherein  this  exorbitant  power 
conftfted  chiefly,  as  every  man,  who  knew  what  he 
meaned  when  he  talked  of  this  exorbitant  power, 
muft  have  intended.  We  might  have  laid  her  as 
open  to  the  incurfions  of  her  neighbours,  as  her 
neighbours  were  to  hers  :  as  open  as  fhe  had  been 
when  a  prince  Cafrnir ,  or  any  other  general  of 
Reitres,  could  penetrate  without  a  fiege,  and 
fometimes  without  a  battle,  into  the  heart  of  her 
provinces. 

But  we  w'ould  not  do  the  latter,  becaufe  we  could 
not  do  the  former.  We  afted  like  men  who 
thought  that  the  exorbitant  povrer  of  one  family 
could  not  be  reduced,  unlefs  a  power  as  exorbitant 
was  raifed  in  another ;  and  w'ho  never  looked  back 
to  preceding  centuries  to  conftder  the  ufurpations, 
the  tyranny,  and  the  bigotry,  that  the  houfe  of  Auf- 
tria  had  exercifed  in  the  fulnefs  of  her  power,  and 
would  exercife  again  if  fhe  was  ever  reftored  to  the 
fame. 
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We  were  difappointed  in  our  great  political  views, 
after  two  wars  that  had  lafted  twenty-five  years  with 
a  very  fhort  interval  between  them.  We  had  done 
our  utmoft  to  defeat  that  fcheme  of  ambition 
France  had  opened  to  herfelf,  and  of  danger  to 
all  her  neighbours,  by  the  Pyrenean  treaty :  and, 
though  this  danger  affeCled  us  lefs  than  any  other 
nation  engaged  in  the  alliance,  we  had  exhaufted 
ourfelves  to  maintain  it. 

When  King  William  entered,  immediately  after 
the  revolution,  on  this  great  fcene  of  action ;  the 
unincumbered  condition  of  this  nation,  which  has 
been  hinted  at  above,  was  fuch,  that  he  might 
have  been  fupported  in  it  by  good  management,  as 
profufely  as  he  was,  and  even  more  effectually,  by 
the  revenue  then  fubfifting,  by  a  land-tax,  by  the 
excife  on  malt,  and  by  fome  additional  fubfidies, 
all  of  which  would  have  been  raifed  within  the 
year.  A  fcheme  of  this  kind  was  prepared  and 
offered.  It  was  allowed  to  be  practicable  :  but  it 
was  rejected  for  a  reaion  that  appeared  plaufible  in 
political  refinement,  and  has  proved  moft  pernici¬ 
ous  in  its  confequences.  It  was  faid  that  a  new  go¬ 
vernment,  eflablifhed  againft  the  ancient  principles 
and  aCtual  engagements  of  many,  could  not  be  fo 
effectually  fecured  any  way,  as  it  would  be  if  the 
private  fortunes  of  great  numbers  were  made  to 
depend  on  the  prefervation  of  it ;  and  that  this 
could  not  be  done  unlefs  they  were  induced  to  lend 
their  money  to  the  public,  and  to  accept  fecurities 
under  the  prefent  eftabliftunent.  Thus  the  method 
of  funding  and  the  trade  of  flock-jobbing  began. 
Thus  were  great  companies  created,  the  pretended 
lervants,  but  in  many  refpeCts  the  real  mailers,  of 
every  adminiflration. 
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I  do  not  pretend  to  determine  how  far  the  wif- 
dom  of  our  legiflature  might  have  provided,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  new  war,  againft  the  growth  and 
fpreading  of  that  cancerous  humor,  which  had  be¬ 
gun  to  gnaw  our  vitals  in  the  former.  All  I  am 
to  obferve  is,  that,  a  moneyed  interefl  being  firmly 
eflablifned  by  this  time,  and  fuch  numbers  being  ac- 
cuiiomed  to  make  immenfe  profit  at  the  public  ex¬ 
pence,  there  is  no  room  to  wonder  if  wre  proceeded 
on  the  fame  plan  during  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne. 
We  did  fo :  and  the  debts  contracted  in  this 
war,  being  added  to  thofe  of  the  former,  the 
whole  of  our  debt  amounted  to  little  lefs  than  fifty 
millions. 

Having  accumulated  fo  immenfe  a  debt,  the 
queen  put  an  end  to  the  war.  She  could  not  at¬ 
tempt  to  alter  the  fyflem  of  it  whilft  it  continued, 
without  throwing  the  wdiole  alliance  into  confufion, 
after  fome  of  the  principal  allies  had  declared,  on 
the  death  of  Jofeph ,  that  they  would  not  con? 
fent  Charles  fnould  be  King  of  Spain  as  well  as  Em¬ 
peror. 

The  interefl  of  Britain  required,  no  doubt,  that 
we  fhould  turn  our  eyes  from  the  continent  to  our 
own  ifland,  and  that  we  fhould  improve  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  and  the  advantages  which  a  peace  gave  us. 
Whatever  prejudices  have  been  propagated  induf- 
trioufly  againft  that  of  Utrecht,  thus  much  at  leaft  is 
certain.  We  were  obliged  no  longer  by  treaties  to 
afTume  any  other  part  in  the  affairs  of  the  continent, 
than  that  wfhich  the  immediate  interefl  of  our 
country  required.  The  opportunity  and  the  means 
of  diminifhing  taxes,  reviving  commerce,  and  pay¬ 
ing  the  debts  wrere  open  to  us. 

This  pacific  fcheme  ought  to  have  been  purfued, 
no  doubt,  till  we  had  retrieved  our  affairs,  and 
recovered  our  former  flrength  in  fome  good  degree, 
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and  till  we  were  prepared  to  take  any  part  in  fu¬ 
ture  events  which  our  honor  or  intereft  might  re¬ 
quire.  Nay,  this  fcheme  was  the  more  neceffary 
to  be  purfued ;  if  France  was  left  too  powerful,  no 
matter  by  whofe  fault,  as  I  am  ready  to  admit  that 
fire  was ;  and  if  the  two  branches  of  Bourbon 
were  to  be  looked  upon  in  this  century,  like  the 
two  branches  of  Auflria  in  the  lad,  as  infeparable 
allies,  united  by  blood  and  by  joint  ambition.  It 
was  the  more  eafy  to  be  purfued  too,  becaufe  a 
long  minority  was  beginning  in  France,  and  many- 
other  circumflances  of  charafters  and  of  fituation 
extremely  favorable  to  it  concurred  in  that  court 
and  country. 

This  fhould  have  been  the  fcheme  of  our  policy : 
but  unhappily  it  was  not.  The  late  king,  as  eleftor 
of  Hanover,  had  reafon,  no  doubt,  to  defire  the 
acquifition  of  Bremen  and  Verden.  Our  nation 
contributed  to  it  with  her  money,  and  forced  it 
with  her  arms  ;  though  it  was  made  in  contradic¬ 
tion  to  the  engagements  that  the  crown  of  England 
had  taken  when  King  William  gave  his  guaranty  to 
the  treaty  of  Travendal.  This  acquifition  became 
the  firft  link  of  a  political  chain,  by  which  we  were 
dragged  back  into  new  and  expenfive  broils,  the 
confequences  whereof  we  feel  at  this  hour. 

When  the  king  acquired  thefe  dutchies,  it  became 
neceffary  to  procure  the  inveftiture  of  them :  and  I 
will  fay,  becaufe  I  can  demonftrate,  that  thefe  in- 
veftitures  might  have  been  procured,  and  the  em¬ 
peror  flattered  with  the  acquifition  of  Sicily,  by 
meafures  as  effe&ual,  and  much  more  confident 
with  former  treaties  and  the  public  tranquillity,  than 
thofe  that  were  taken.  The  houfe  of  Auftria  fa- 
crificed  the  fuccefs  of  the  war  to  the  immediate  ac¬ 
quifition  of  Naples.  We  facrificed  all  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  the  peace,  to  procure  her  that  of  Sicily 
in  the  manner  we  did  procure  it.  I  have  heard  it 
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w  hi  1ft  thefe  affairs  were  in  tranfaclion,  that  the 
v  treaty  of  quadruple  alliance  would  complete  that 
of  Utrecht.  But  the  event  has  fhewn,  and  it  was 
obvious  to  forefee,  that  one  of  thefe  treaties  would 
unravel  the  fyftem  of  the  other.  If  we  had  main¬ 
tained  the  neutrality  of  Italy,  as  we  were  obliged  to 
do  by  treaty,  even  indulging  the  emperor  in  the 
acquifition  of  Sicily,  and  yielding  to  the  houfe  of 
Savoy  the  eventual  fucceffions  which  we  ftipulated 
fhould  be  given  to  Spain,  the  intention  of  the  treaty 
of  Utrecht  would  have  been  preferved,  and  France, 
by  concurring  in  thefe  meafures,  would  have  fhewn 
her  fmcerity  in  maintaining  the  fettlement  of  Eu¬ 
rope.  But  when  file  became  a  party  to  the  quadruple 
alliance,  fhe  meaned  nothing  more  than  to  give  the 
Spanifh  branch  of  Bourbon  an  opportunity  of  rean¬ 
nexing  to  that  crown  the  Italian  dominions :  and  we 
were  grcfsly  her  bubbles  when  we  triumphed  that 
fhe  entered  into  the  quadruple  alliance,  and  made  a 
fharn  war  to  oblige  Philip  to  accede  to  it. 

As  long,  then,  as  there  were  hopes  of  obtaining 
an  extraordinary  inveftiture  of  Bremen  and  Verden, 
we  flattered  the  emperor  at  no  frnall  expence.  As 
foon  as  it  became  apparent  that  this  inveftiture  could 
be  obtained  in  no  other  manner  than  it  had  been 
granted  formerly,  we  infulted  him.  We  imputed 
to  him  deftgns,  he  has  ccnftantly  difowned,  and  we 
have  never  proved  ;  after  which  we  complained  of 
his  ingratitude,  we  threatened  war,  and  we  prepar¬ 
ed  for  it  by  maintaining  with  great  profufion  a 
Handing  army  of  Heflians  in  Germany.  The  fame 
men,  who  complained  fo  lately  that  France  had 
been  left  too  powerful  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht, 
and  that  great  danger  would  arife  from  her  clofe 
connection  with  Spain,  complained  now  of  the  too 
great  power  of  the  houfe  of  Auftria,  and  of  the 
danger  that  would  arife  from  a  good  underftanding 
between  the  Emperor  and  King  Philip.  In  fhort, 

our 
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our  politics  were  not  only  variable,  but  incompre- 
henfible  to  every  man  who  knew  the  (late  and  inte- 
reft  of  Great  Britain,  but  was  not  fo  well  apprifed 
of  the  feveral  turns  of  intereft  which  were  to  be 
ferved  abroad. 

When  our  minifters  had  once  departed  from  the 
ftrait  line  of  Britiih  policy,  the  difficulty  of  return¬ 
ing  to  it  became  every  year  greater,  and  the  incli¬ 
nation  every  year  lefs.  We  continued  bufy  and 
buttling  in  every  court  of  Europe.  Wenegociated 
againft  the  emperor  in  concert  with  France,  and 
gave  her  thereby  the  means  of  regaining  more  of 
that  credit  and  influence  in  the  empire  which  Are 
had  formerly  had,  than  ffie  could  have  acquired 
without  our  affiftance.  We  contrived  to  make  peace 
abroad  almoft  as  chargeable  to  us  as  war.  Abufes 
of  every  kind  were  fuftered  at  home.  Trade  was 
neither  eafed  nor  encouraged,  and  the  gradual  pay¬ 
ment  of  our  debt  was  utterly  negle&ed  by  a  minifter 
rather  dettrous  to  keep  his  country  under  this  op- 
preffion,  than  ignorant  of  the  means  to  deliver  her 
from  it.  Whiltt  we  a&ed  in  this  manner,  France 
grew  frugal,  ffie  made  the  debts  ffie  could  not  pay 
fit  more  lightly  on  her,  ffie  raifed  her  credit,  and 
fire  extended  her  commerce.  In  ffiort,  her  ftrength 
increafed,  and  ours  diminiffied.  We  were  reduced 
to  a  ftate  of  weaknefs  we  had  never  felt  before ; 
and  this  very  weaknefs  was  urged  as  a  reafon  for 
bearing  tamely  the  Ioffes  our  merchants  fuftained, 
and  all  the  affronts  our  government  received,  left 
we  ffiould  be  drawn  into  a  war  by  uttng  reprisals, 
the  common  right  of  nations. 

As  tame  as  we  were,  the  infolence  of  the  Spa¬ 
niards,  the  reafonable  impatience  of  our  merchants, 
and  this  very  tamenefs  of  our  government,  made  a 
fea-war  unavoidable,  juft  before  the  death  of  the 
Emperor  Charles  the  Sixth  ;  which  event  brought 
the  principal  powers  of  Europe  into  the  field,  fet 
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the  whole  continent  in  a  frame,  and  formed  one  of 
thofe  conjunctures  wherein  our  lienor  and  intereft 
mav  oblige  us  to  take  a  part,  and  for  which  there¬ 
fore  we  ihould  always  be  prepared. 

We  were  in  no  degree-  :o  prepared,  after  fix  or 
feven  and  twenty  years  of  peace  ;  and  yet  when  we 
took  a  part,  we  took  the  molt  lavifli  and  the  moft 
impolitic  that  we  ccuia  take.  It  was  a  miferable  part 
bv  fea  at  firll,  and  through  the  whole  courfe  of  the 
war  bv  land.  I  fhall  recal  neither  what  we  did,  nor 
what  we  neglected  to  do  ;  and  I  with,  for  the  honor 
of  mv  country,  that  the  whole  may  be  buried  in 
oblivion.  Thus  much  only  it  is  to  my  purpofe 
to  obferve. — Firft,  That  our  councils  feemed  to 
be  the  echoes  of  thofe  free-booters,  Trenck  and 
Mextzel ,  who  talked  of  nothing  Jefs  than  conquer¬ 
ing  the  two  Alfatias  and  the  three  bifhoprics,  and 
of  laying  Champagne  wafte,  whilft  all  our  o fiend ve 
pro] eels  on  the  Rhine  were  daily  difappointed  :  and 
fecondly,  That  we  declined  all  overtures  of  peace, 
when  the  feat  of  the  war  was  transferred,  with 
great  advantage  to  France,  from  Germany  to  the 
Netherlands,  where  we  refoived  to  wage  it  whether 
the  Dutch  would  or  no,  and  where  we  were  beat 
on  ever}'  fpot  on  which  my  Lord  Marlborough  had 
conquered. 

Every  defeat  in  this  war,  like  every  triumph  in 
the  laid,  became  a  reafon  for  continuing  it :  and  this 
management,  when  no  avowa’ble  reafon  could  be 

O  J 

given  for  it,  gave  fufpicious  and  refining  perfons 
occafion  to  throw  out  a  great  deal  of  flander  ;  for 
fuch  I  hope  it  was.  In  fhort,  whatever  the  reafons 
were,  we  continued  this  inaufpicious  war  fo  long, 
and  we  puihed  it  fo  far  beyond  our  ftrength  ;  that 
we  were  within  a  few  months  of  bankruptcy,  when 
the  French  granted  us,  miraculouflv,  the  fame 
terms  that  they  would  have  granted  two  or  three 
years  before  :  and  when  they  might  have  marched 
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without  much  trouble  or  oppofition,  after  taking 
Maeftricht,  into  the  heart  of  the  Seven  Provinces  : 
for  our  laft  refource,  a  Mufcovite  army,  was  too 
far  off  to  have  enabled  ours  to  make  a  Hand. 

By  making  the  war  in  the  low  countries  almofl 
wholly  at  our  own  expence,  and  without  any  prof- 
peel  of  fuccefs,  we  meaned  to  caufe  fuch  a  diverlion 
to  the  forces  of  France  as  might  leave  Germany 
nothing  to  fear  on  the  Rhine,  and  as  might  give 
time  and  opportunity  to  the  emprefs  queen  to  drive 
the  French  and  Spaniards  out  of  Lombardy.  We 
facrificed  ourfelves  for  thefe  purpofes :  but  in  this 
war,  •  as  in  the  laft,  the  court  of  Vienna  facrificed 
nothing.  From  the  time  the  French  had  been 
obliged,  more  by  the  ficknefs  of  their  troops  and 
the  ill  conduct  of  their  generals,  than  by  the  force 
of  her  arms,  to  abandon  Germany,  the  emprefs 
queen  feemed  to  make  war  juft  as  it  fuited  her  con- 
veniency,  to  fave  all  the  expence  file  could  in  the 
Netherlands,  to  plunder  all  file  could  in  Italy,  and 
to  make  us  pay  the  whole  immenfe  fubfidies  which 
we  gave  her  for  both. 

In  the  Netherlands  we  were  outnumbered  vaftly 
by  the  deficiencies  of  her  quotas :  and  in  Italy, 
where  we  had  thrown  the  Genoefe  into  the  arms  of 
France  and  Spain,  with  great  and  juft  indignation 
againft  us  for  the  treaty  we  had  made  at  Worms, 
and  had,  however,  obliged  them  to  fubmit  after 
the  battle  of  Placentia,  we  loft  the  whole  advantage 
of  it  by  the  infatiable  avarice  and  extreme  brutality 
of  the  Auftrians.  Yet  we  continued  our  efforts  on 
that  fide  ftill ;  and  the  fham  fiege  of  Genoa,  for  it 
was  no  more,  and  the  harmlefs  invafions  of  Pro¬ 
vence  and  Dauphiny  had  no  other  meaning  than  to 
amufe  and  irnpofe  on  us  in  the  sxcefs  of  our  zeal. 
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Our  expences  in  every  part  of  this  ftrange  war, 
particularly  in  the  Netherlands,  were  made  without 
meafure,  becaufe  without  controul ;  as  they  will  be 
foon  convinced  who  look  into  the  artillery,  forage, 
hofpital,  and  other  contingent  accounts.  The  par¬ 
liamentary  aids  from  the  year  one  thoufand  feven 
hundred  and  forty  exclusively,  to  the  year  one 
thoufand  feven  hundred  and  forty-eight  inclufively, 
amount  to  55,522,959/.  16s.  3 d.  and  the  new  debt 
we  have  contracted  to  more  than  thirty  millions, 
which  are  near  twenty  millions  more  of  debt  than 
Trance  has  contracted  in  the  fame  time  :  a  fum  that 
will  appear  incredible  to  future  generations,  and  is 
fo  almolt  to  the  prefent.  There  are  three  reflecti¬ 
ons  to  be  made  on  this  flate,  which  mult  add  to 
our  aftonifhment.  Fir  ft,  That  the  greateft  part  of 
this  vaft  expence  has  been  granted  on  account  of 
the  wrar,  chiefly  fince  there  remained  no  reafon  for 
continuing  it ;  that  is,  fince  the  time  when  it  was 
in  our  power  to  have  a  peace  at  leafl  as  good  as  that 
we  have  now  obtained ;  and  I  place  this  aera  no 
higher  than  the  year  one  thoufand  feven  hundred 
and  forty-feven  inclufively,  though  I  might  place  it 
higher,  perhaps,  on  very  good  grounds.  Secondly, 
That  the  debt  contracted  in  it  exceeds  by  much  that 
of  King  William’s,  or  that  of  Queen  Anne’s  war  ; 
though  both  of  them  were  much  longer,  and  the 
lafl  not  only  more  AA'idely  fpread,  but  carried  into 
countries  the  difhmce  of  which  and  many  other 
circumftances  increafed  every  article  of  our  expence 
extraordinarily.  Thirdly,  That  we  have  thrown, 
by  our  negociations  and  by  the  late  war,  into  the 
hands  of  the  houfe  of  Bourbon  much  more  domi¬ 
nion  in  Italy,  than  would  have  induced  the  French 
at  Gertruydenberg  to  have  recalled  Philip ,  and  to 
have  given  up  Spain  and  the  Indies ;  which  they 
were  ready  to  do  at  thole  conferences,  as  Buys  and 
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Vanderduffen  acquainted  the  minifters  of  the  allies, 
in  fnaldng  one  of  their  reports  to  that  aflembly. 

Bad  as  our  condition  is,  let  us  not  defpair. '  No, 
to  defpair  of  the  common-wealth,  whatever  her  con¬ 
dition  be,  is  the  principle  of  a  true  patriot,  that  is,  of 
a  faithful  fervant  to  his  prince  and  country  :  and  we 
may  find  an  example  to  this  purpofe,  which  defer ves 
to  be  quoted,  in  a  book  that  is  in  the  hands  of  molt 
people,  and  that  I  hope  is  not  unread  at  court,  I 
mean  the  Duke  of  Sully’ s  memoirs.  In  them  we 
find  that  Henry  the  Fourth  turned  his  whole  appli¬ 
cation  to  every  thing  that  might  be  ufeful  or  even 
convenient  to  his  kingdom,  without  fuffering  things 
that  happened  out  of  it  to  pafs  unobferved  by  him, 
as  foon  as  he  had  put  an  end  to  the  civil  wars  of 
France,  and  had  concluded  a  peace  with  Spain  at 
Vervins.  Is  there  a  man,  either  prince  or  fubied, 
who  can  read  without  the  molt  elevated  and  the  moft 
tender  fentiments  the  language  he  held  to  Sully  at  this 
time,  when  he  thought  himfelf  dying  of  a  great  ill- 
nefs  he  had  at  Monceaux  ?  “  My  friend  !”°faid  he, 
“  I  have  no  fear  of  death.  You,  who  have  feen 
“  me  expofe  my  life  fo  often,  when  I  might  fo  eafily 
“  have  kept  out  of  danger,  know  this  better'  than 
“  any  man.  But  I  mull  confefs  that  I  am  unwilling 
‘c  to  die,  before  I  have  raifed  this  kingdom  to  the 
“  fplendor  I  have  propofed  to  myfelf ;  and  before 
“  I  have  {hewn  my  people  that  I  love  them  like 
“  my  children,  by  difcharging  them  from  a  part  of 
“  the  taxes  that  have  been  laid  on  them,  and  by 
“  governing  them  with  gentlenefs.” 

The  fiate  of  France  was  then  even  worfe  than  the 
{late  of  Great  Britain  is  now,  the  debts  as  heavy, 
many  of  the  provinces  entirely  exhaufted,  and  none 
of  them  in  a  condition  of  bearing  any  new  impofi- 
tion.  The  {landing  revenues  brought  into  the  king’s 
coffers  no  moie  than  thirty  millions,  though  an  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  millions  were  raifed  on  the  people  :  fo 
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great  were  the  abufes  of  that  government  in  raifing 
of  money,  and  they  were  not  lefs  in  the  difpenfa- 
tion  of  it.  The  whole  fcheme  of  the  adminidration 
was  a  fcheme  of  fraud,  and  all  who  ferved,  cheated 
the  public,  from  the  higheft  offices  down  to  the 
lowed,  from  the  commiffioners  *  of  the  treafury 
down  to  the  under-farmers  and  the  under-treafurers. 
Suh Y  beheld  this  iiate  of  things,  when  he  came  to 
have  the  foie  iuperintendancy  of  affairs,  with  hor¬ 
ror.  He  was  ready  to  defpair :  but  he  did  not  de- 
foair.  Zeal  for  his  mailer,  zeal  for  his  country,  and 
this  very  iiate  feemingly  fo  defperate,  animated  his 
endeavors :  and  the  nobleft  thought,  that  ever  en¬ 
tered  into  the  mind  of  a  miniiler,  entered  into  his. 
He  refolved  to  make,  and  he  made,  the  reformation 
of  abufes,  the  reduction  of  expences,  and  a  frugal 
management,  the  linking  fund  for  the  payment  of 
national  debts,  and  the  fufficient  fund  for  all  the 
great  things  he  intended  to  do,  without  overcharg¬ 
ing  the  people. 

He  fucceeded  in  all.  The  people  were  immedi¬ 
ately  eafed,  trade  revived,  the  king’s  coffers  were 
filled,  a  maritime  power  was  created,  and  every 
thing  neceffary  was  prepared  to  put  the  nation  in  a 
condition  of  executing  great  deligns,  whenever 
great  conjunctures  fhould  offer  themfelves.  Such 
was  the  effect  of  twelve  years  wife  and  honed  admi- 
nillration  :  and  this  effect  would  have  ffiewed  itfelf 
in  great  enterprizes  agalnft  the  houfe  of  Audria, 
mere  formidable  in  thofe  days  than  the  houfe  of 
Bourbon  has  been  in  ours ;  if  Henry  the  Fourth 
had  not  been  dabbed  by  one  of  thofe  affaffms  into 
whofe  hands  the  intered  of  this  houfe,  and  the  frenzy 
of  religion,  had  put  the  dagger  more  than  once. 

When  we  condder,  in  thefe  memorials,  and  in 
ethers  which  are  come  down  to  us,  the  deplorable 
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condition  to  which  France  was  reduced  at  the  end 
of  the  fixteenth  century,  we  feel  fome  of  that  horror 
which  Sully  himfelf  felt,  and  are  ready  to  confefs 
that  the  ruin  of  that  kingdom,  bankruptcy  and  con- 
fulion,  mud  have  followed ;  if  the  opportunity, 
which  this  peaceful  conjunfture  gave,  had  not  been 
improved  immediately,  and  as  wifely,  and  as  vigor- 
oufly  as  it  was.  Shall  we  not  fee  our  own  deplora¬ 
ble  condition,  and  the  neceffary  confequences  of  it 
in  the  fame  light  ?  Shall  we  not  be  much  more 
drongly  affedted  by  them  ?  Are  we  not  as  near  to 
bankruptcy  as  the  French  nation  was  at  that  time, 
and  much  more  fo  than  they  are  at  this  time  ?  May 
not  confufion  follow  it  here,  as  well  as  there  ?  And 
finally,  may  not  the  joint  ambition  of  two  branches 
of  Bourbon  in  fome  future  conjuncture  produce  ef- 
fedts  as  fatal,  and  much  more  fo  to  us,  if  we  con¬ 
tinue  in  our  prefent  date  of  impotence  till  fuch  a 
conjuncture  happens,  as  were  to  be  feared  by  France 
at  the  time  we  fpeak  of,  from  the  joint  ambition  of 
two  branches  of  the  houfe  of  Audria  ?  In  fhort, 
we  have  much  to  apprehend,  unlefs  we  have  the 
courage  and  the  virtue  to  probe  our  domedic  wounds 
to  the  bottom,  and  to  apply  immediately,  not  pallia¬ 
tive,  but  the  mod  fpecific  remedies.  If  we  do  this  ; 
indead  of  fearing  others,  we  may  become  once 
more  formidable  ourfelves.  But  this  is  certain, 
that  they,  who  get  fird  out  of  a  didrefs  common 
to  us  and  to  our  neighbours,  will  give  the  law  to 
the  red. 

It  may  be  faid,  that  we  have  no  Sullies  among 
us.  I  fhall  not  take  on  me  to  determine  whether 
we  have  or  no.  But  I  will  venture  to  fay,  after 
Sully  himfelf,  that  although  good  princes  may  be 
wanting  to  good  miniders  ;  yet  good  miniders  will 
never  be  wanting  to  a  prince  who  has  difcernment 
enough  to  find  them,  who  choofes  them  for  their 
fuperior  parts,  experience,  and  integrity  ;  and  who 
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refolves  to  fupport  them  as  Henry  the  Fourth  fup- 
ported  Sully ,  againft  favorite  millrefies,  the  cabals 
of  the  court,  and  the  factions  of  the  flate. 

It  may  be  faid  again,  that  a  king  of  France  has 
power  enough  by  the  conftitution  of  that  govern¬ 
ment  to  fupport  a  minifter  who  checks  corruption, 
reforms  abufes,  and  maintains  a  frugal  management 
of  the  public  revenue.  But  it  may  be  afked,  how 
a  minifter,  who  (hould  undertake  this,  could  be 
fupported  in  a  government  like  ours,  where  he 
would  be  fure  to  have  for  his  enemies  all  thofe  who 
have  (hared  fo  long  the  public  fpoils,  or  who  hope 
to  (hare  them,  and  where  thefe  enemies  would  have 
the  means  and  opportunities  of  fupplanting  him, 
notwithftanding  the  proteftion  of  his  mafter  ?  I 
anfwer,  by  the  parliament.  How  many  minifters 
have  there  been,  to  whom  much  national  mifchief 
was  imputed  juftly,  and  no  one  national  good  could 
be  afcribed,  and  who  were  long  fupported  by  the 
favor  of  the*  crown,  and  by  the  concurrence  of  the 
two  houfes,  which  this  favor  and  their  own  ma¬ 
nagement  procured  them  ?  Shall  thefe  fupports  be 
fufficient  for  a  wicked  or  a  weak  minifter  ;  and  (hall 
innocence  and  ability,  with  the  fame  favor  and  bet¬ 
ter  management,  be  reckoned  for  nothing  ?  I  cannot 
think  fo  ill  even  of  the  prefent  age,  as  degenerate 
as  it  is.  It  is  degenerate  no  doubt :  but  I  have 
heard  men  complain  of  this  degeneracy,  who  pro¬ 
moted  it  firft,  and  fought  their  excufe  in  it  after¬ 
wards. 

The  delegated  power  of  a  minifter,  under  the 
legal  prerogatives  of  the  crown,  is  fufficient  to  carry 
on  a  fyftem  of  reformation  and  frugality  in  the 
ordinary  courfe  of  things,  if  the  minifter  really  in¬ 
tends  it :  and  whenever  extraordinary  powers  are 
wanting  for  extraordinary  operations,  as  they  muft 
be  in  fuch  a  ftate  as  ours,  they  will  be  effectual,  if 
granted  ;  and  if  refufed,  they  who  refufe  them,  not 
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the  minifler,  will  fuffer  by  the  refufal,  and  be  an- 
fwerable  to  the  nation  for  it.  The  monied  man 
may  continue  to  enjoy  a  little  more  revenue  by 
this  refufal :  but  his  fortune  will  be  more  precari¬ 
ous,  and  more  liable  to  fome  future  reverfe.  The 
merchant  will  continue  to  trade,  the  landed  man  to 
plow  and  fow,  without  even  a  profpefl;  of  being 
relieved  from  their  fervitude,  not  for  the  honelt 
creditors  alone,  but  for  ufurers  and  ftock-jobbers, 
for  thofe  leeches  who  fill  themfelves  continually 
with  the  blood  of  the  nation,  and  never  ceafe  to 
fuck  it.  The  nation  in  the  mean  time  will  be  re¬ 
duced  to  the  utmofl  poverty :  and  it  behoves  thofe 
particularly,  who  have  brought  us  fo  near  it,  to 
fhew  that  this  was  not  their  object,  by  concurring 
zealoufly  with  thofe  who  have  ufed  and  will  continue 
to  ufe  their  befl  endeavours  to  prevent  it. 

The  difficulties  we  have  to  flruggle  with  would 
not  be  fo  great  as  they  are,  notwithftanding  the  im- 
menfe  profufion  to  which  the  late  war  gave  occafion 
and  pretence  ;  if  we  did  not  feel  in  this  inftance, 
as  we  feel  in  others,  the  fatal  confequences  of  a 
precedent  adminiflration.  The  payment  of  our 
debts  might  have  been  eafily  provided  for  in  that 
time  :  nay,  fourteen  years,  which  are  little  more 
than  two-thirds  of  it,  would  have  been  fufficient  to 
reduce  them  to  twenty  millions.  If  this  had  been 
done,  the  memory  of  the  perfon  who  was  at  the 
head  of  that  adminiflration,  and  had  the  foie  power 
of  it,  might  have  deferved  honor. 

Let  us  nourifh  in  ourfelves,  and  cultivate  in  others, 
fentiments  more  elevated  than  thefe,  and  more 
worthy  of  the  Britifh  genius.  The  greater  our 
'national  diflrefs  and  danger  are,  the  greater  ffiould 
the  efforts  be  of  every  particular  man  to  relieve  his 
country  from  one,  and  thereby  to  guard  it  againfl 
the  other.  We  are  in  a  crifis  that  muff  turn  either 
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toiife  or  death,  and  that  cannot  turn  to  the  former 
unlefs  remedies  are  applied  much  more  effectual 
than  thofe  of  mountebanks,  who  find  their  account 
in  palliating  evils  and  in  prolonging  difeafes.  To 
palliate  and  to  prolong  would  be,  in  our  cafe,  to  kill, 
or  to  do  fomething  worfe  than  kill,  to  break  our 
conititution  entirelv,  to  render  an  accidental  illnefs 
habitual  and  incurable. 

One  or  two  fifillings  in  the  pound,  it  is  faid, 
will  be  leffened  this  year  upon  land  ;  and  what¬ 
ever  is  wanting  for  the  current  fervice,  over  and 
above  the  two  fifillings  that  remain,  and  the  malt, 
wiii  be  borrowed  on  the  credit  of  the  finkingr-fund 
at  three  per  cent.  The  bait  will  be  tempting  ;  for 
io  muff  every  diminution  of  taxes  be  to  thofe  who 
have  crouched  fo  long  under  the  weight  of  fo  manv. 
But  I  may  venture  to  fay,  that  it  will  be  no  more 
than  a  bait :  and  that  they  who  fwallow  it  will  have 
reason  to  repent  of  their  raflmefs,  when  they  find, 
as  they  will  find  very  probably,  that  the  natural 
effect  ci  fuch  meafures  muff  prevent  the  difcharge 
of  any  confiderabie  part  of  our  debt,  except  in  a 
term  of  years  much  longer  than  the  profperitv  and 
even  the  iaietv  of  our  government  admits. 

I  fay  the  fafety,  as  well  as  the  profperity  :  and 
iorne  refections  very  plain  and  obvious,  though 
made  by  few,  will  j  unify  me  for  laving  fo.  As 
to  the  first,  trade  gave  us  wealth,  wealth  gave  us 
power,  power  railed  cur  illand  -to  be,  at  one  time, 
a  match  for  France.  If  we  define  to  return  into 
the  fame  state,  we  muff  return  by  the  fame  fteps 
which  raided  us  to  it :  and  he,  who  Ihould  make 
a  fcheme  for  the  payment  of  our  debts,  without 
a  principal  regard  to  the  improvement  of  our  trade, 
would  make  a  very  filly  fcheme.  But  it  would  be 
'  ait  as  filly  to  make  a  fcheme  for  both,  in  fuch  a 
manner,  as  would  render  neither  Dracffcabie. 
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The  neceffity  of  diminifhing  taxes,  in  order  to 
improve  our  trade,  becomes  a  good  reafon,  not 
for  the  ftrange  purpofe  to  which  it  is  applied  by 
fome,  but  for  haftening  all  the  operations  neceflary 
to  fink  our  debts,  in  order  to  haften  that  diminu¬ 
tion  of  taxes  which  will  become  practicable,  when 
a  part  of  our  debt  is  funk,  and  which  will  facilitate 
extremely  the  difcharge  of  the  reft.  The  truth  is, 
that  if  we  defer  thefe  operations  too  long,  we  may 
be  never  able  to  perform  them  with  equal  advan¬ 
tage,  nor  by  keeping  pace  with  our  neighbours, 
to  renew  our  ftrengt’n,  as  fail  as  they  are  intent  to 
renew  theirs.  Our  neighbours  have  buffered  bv 
former  wars,  and  have  been  exhaufted  by  the  laft 
as  well,  though  I  apprehend  not  fo  much,  as  we. 
France,  for  inftance,  has  contracted  in  the  late  war 
no  more  than  one-third  of  the  additional  debt  we 
have  contracted  in  it,  as  I  believe  on  very  good 
authority :  and  fhe  has  been  able  to  aflign  funds, 
which  pay  the  intereft  of  this  debt  regularly,  and 
fink  yearly  a  part  of  the  principal.  I  am  not  fo 
well  apprifed  of  the  actual  ftate  of  Spain.  But 
the  treafures  of  the  Weft  Indies  are  poured  into 
her  daily ;  and  as  fhe  has  been  long  recovered,  or 
recovering,  from  her  antient  indolence  and  igno¬ 
rance,  fhe  feems  to  apply  herfelf  to  the  augmenta¬ 
tion  of  her  maritime  force,  to  the  improvement  of 
her  trade,  and  even  to  that  of  domeftic  manufac¬ 
tures.  In  a  word,  what  has  beenTaid  before  may 
be  repeated  here :  they  who  get  fooneft  out  of  the 
prefent  common  diftrefs,  will  give  the  law  to  others, 
or  be  at  leaft  in  a  condition  of  not  receiving  it  from 
any  one. 

As  to  national  fafety,  we  fhall  do  well  to  obferve 
how  much  the  fyftem  of  dominion  and  power  in 
Europe  is  lefs  favorable  at  prefent  to  our  political 
interefts  and  views,  than  it  was  when  we  undertook 
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to  mend  it.  Spain  was  falling,  but  not  fallen  into 
the  hands  of  France,  at  the  beginning  of  this  cen¬ 
tury  :  and  though  the  Spanifh  nation  as  well  as 
court  gave  their  monarchy  afterwards  to  a  prince 
of  the  houfe  of  Bourbon,  that  they  might  prevent 
the  difmemberment  of  it ;  yet  they  were  averfe 
enough,  by  long  habits  of  hoffility,  to  a  French 
government.  Fortune  and  we  have  done  fo  well  at 
lad,  that  thefe  two  nations  are  now  clofely  united 
by  intereft  and  by  habit,  and  that  Spain  is  there¬ 
fore  more  than  ever  eflranged  from  us ;  the  proofs 
of  which  are  not  only  recent,  but,  I  fear,  adtual. 

The  frontier  of  France  has  been  the  great  fup- 
port  of  her  exorbitant  power,  as  wife  men  forefaw 
fourfcore  years  ago,  when  Lewis  the  Fourteenth  be¬ 
gan  to  raife  that  wall  of  brafs,  which  reaches  from 
the  Alps  to  the  Ocean,  that  it  would  become. 
This  frontier  is  now  more  compact  than  ever  by  the 
acquisition  of  Loraine.  The  branches  of  the  houfe 
of  Bourbon  have  taken  root  in  Italy  as  well  as 
Spain.  France  has  learned  by  experience  to  raife 
and  to  maintain  her  credit,  and  to  extend  her  com¬ 
merce,  for  the  protection  and  fupport  whereof  fhe 
feems  more  attentive  than  ever  to  increafe  her 
ferength  by  fea  :  a  flrength  fhe  will  always  exert 
with  great  advantage  over  us  in  fome  refpects,  I 
mean  in  thofe  of  order,  frugal  management,  and 
ftrict  difeipline. 

The  whole  empire,  except  Bavaria  and  Cologne, 
was  attached  to  us  by  inclination  as  well  as  intereft, 
in  the  war  which  began  with  this  century.  It  is 
much  otherwife  now :  and  we  may  fay,  I  fear,  too 
truly,  that  the  influence  of  France  in  Germany  is 
little  inferior  to  what  it  was  whilfl  the  league  of  the 
Rhine  fubfifted. 
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The  Dutch  common- wealth,  our  bed  ally,  and 
in  fome  fort  a  barrier  to  Great  Britain,  is  in  a  date 
of  diffolution ;  and  has  not,  either  without,  or 
within  herfelf,  thofe  means  of  recovery  by  con¬ 
juncture  and  by  character,  that  fhe  has  had  on  fe- 
veral  occafions  from  the  time  her  government  was 
fird  formed. 

This  fliort  date  may  ferve  to  fhew  how  difficult 
it  will  be,  till  we  have  paid  a  good  part  of  our  debt, 
and  redored  our  country  in  fome  meafure  to  her 
former  wealth  and  power,  to  maintain  the  dignity 
of  Great  Britain,  to  make  her  refpeCted  abroad, 
and'  fecure  from  injuries,  or  even  affronts,  on  the 
part  of  her  neighbours.  This  may  appear  eafy,  for 
aught  I  know,  to  fome  men.  But  lure  I  am  it  would 
appear  difficult  to  Burleigh  and  Waif ingham ,  if  they 
were  to  rife  from  the  dead  ;  notwithdanding  the 
fuccefs  they  had  in  Queen  Elizabeth’ s  reign  by  do¬ 
ing  much  at  little  expence,  and  by  employing  ma¬ 
nagement  much  more  than  force. 

Thefe  reflections,  and  fuch  as  they  fugged  na¬ 
turally  to  the  mind,  make  it  evident,  that  the  fu¬ 
ture  profperity  and  fafety  of  this  country  depend 
on  the  fpeedy  diminution  of  our  national  debts. 
Nothing  elfe  can  fecure  us  effectually  againd  con¬ 
tingent  events  that  may  be  of  fatal  confequence  to 
both.  Recent  experience  has  Ihewn  how  unfit  we 
are  become  in  every  refpeCt,  except  the  courage 
of  our  common  feamen  and  foldiers,  to  engage  in 
war.  We  fhall  not  therefore,  I  fuppofe,  provoke 
it  eafily,  or  foon.  But  war  may  be  brought  upon 
us,  though  we  fhould  not  provoke  it,  nor  go  to 
the  continent  to  feek  it.  Nay,  we  may  be  reduced 
to  the  melancholy  dilemma  of  increafing  our  an¬ 
nual  expence  to  affert  our  rights,  to  protect  our 
trade,  and  to  maintain  our  dignity  ;  or  of  fitting 
tamely  down  and  facrificing  them  all.  I  think,  nay, 
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I  hope,  that  we  fhould  not  do  the  lad :  and  yet  we 
fhould  have  much  greater  difficulties  to  ftruggle 
with  m  cur  preient  ntuation,  than  we  had  in  the 
former,  great  as  they  were,  if  we  attempted  to  do, 
what  was  then  fo  lhamefully  negleCted.  We  cannot 
increafe  our  expences  now,  nor  lhall  we  be  able  to  do 
fo  till  feme  part  of  our  national  debt  be.difcharged, 
without  mortgaging  on  the  remainder  of  the  fink¬ 
ing  fund,  which  would  icon  takd  away  all  hope  .of 
ever  paying  any  part  of  this  debt,  and  leave  us 
nothing  to  mortgage  but  our  land  and  our  malt : 
whereas  if  a  conf  derable  part  of  this  debt  was  dif- 
charged  before  any  new  war  broke  out,  or  we  were 
reduced  to  any  fueh  dilemma  as  I  have  mentioned  ; 
we  fhould  find  ourfeives,  whiift  it  laded,  in  a 
much  better  condition  of  offence,  and  we  might 
be  able,  as  foon  as  it  w'as  over,  to  refume  the  fame 
operations,  and  to  proceed  in  our  great  domeftic 
concern. 

Thefe  confiderations  will  have  great  weight  with 
men,  who  are  able  to  combine,  all  that  is  to  be 
combined  on  fuch  an  important  occafion,  and,  by 
reflecting  on  the  pad,  and  by  obferving  the  prefent, 
to  judge  of  the  future.  The  only  effectual,  and 
therefore  neceffary,  remedies  may  appear  violent, 
even  to  them  :  but  they  will  cpnfider,  and  every 
man  ought  to  confider,  that  if  we  cannot  bear  our 
diftemper,  and  will  not  bear  our  cure,  the  political 
body  mult  perifh.  This  miferable  date  will  create 
juftly  the  indignation  of  mankind.  But  this  indig¬ 
nation  fhould  turn  againd  thofe  who  have  brought 
us  into  it,  not  againd  thofe  who  would  deliver  us 
from  it.  This  is  the  language  of  reafon,  dictated 
by  public  fpirit :  but  private  intereft  and  narrow 
views  will  dictate  another. 
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The  monied  men  will  complain  loudly  that  they 
are  expcfed  to  perpetual  reductions  of  intereft, 
which  have  ferved  no  other  purpofe  than  to  nourifh 
the  profufion  of  fucceffive  adminiftrations  :  and, 
if  this  was  to  continue,  their  complaints  would 
be  juft,  and  the  hardfhips  impofed  uoon  them 
intolerable.  It  is,  therefore,  juft  that  neither  they 
fliould  confent  to  this  new  reduction  of  intereft, 
which  may  be  called  a  new  tax  upon  them,  nor  the 
landed  men  to  the,  continuance  of  that  old  and 
heavy  tax  on  land,  unlefs  they  have  the  utmoft  fe- 
curity  that  the  whole  fhall  be  applied  to  its  proper 
ufe.  There  will  be  full  complaints ;  and  we  fhall 
hear  the  melancholy  condition  to  which  the  widow 
and  the  orphan,  whofe  fmall  but  foie  fortunes  are 
in  the  funds,  will  be  reduced,  moft  pathetically 
dn  .waved.  ihe  anfwer  will  be,  however,  obvious. 
If  the  widow  and  the  orphan,who  have  their  eftates 
in  money,  fuller  by  the  reduction  of  intereft  • 
the  widow  and  the  orphan,  who  have  their  eftates 
in  land,  will  fuller  by  the  continuance  of  the 
tax  upon  it :  and  both  one  and  the  other  muft 
take  tlieir  ftiare  in  the  common  calamity  of  their 
country. 

But  the  rruth  is,  that  the  feeble  voice  of  the  wi- 
dow'and  the  orphan  will  be  little  heard.  The  great 
din  /  I'll  be  railed  by  flock-jobbers  and  ufurers,  by 
tne  pi  incipal  men  in  our  great  companies,  who, 
bom -to  ferve  and  to  obey,  have  been  bred  to  com¬ 
mand  even  government  itfelf.  Thefe  men  will 
roar  aloud,  and  endeavour,  by  fdent  intrigue,  as 
well  as  by  noife,  to  obftruct  every  meafure  that 
tends  to  emancipate  government  out  of  their  hands 
to  make  the  exchequer,  what  it  ought  to  be,  ihe 
great  foring  of  public  credit,  and  the  great  fcene 
of  all  rranfaCtions  relative  to  public  receipts  and 
payments. 
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Let  thefe  men  learn  therefore  to  fubmit,  and  to  ■ 
reafon,  as  old  Bateman  did,  when  the  reduction  of 
intereft  was  agreed  to  in  the  year  one  thoufand  fe- 
ven  hundred  and  feventeen.  He  told  my  Lord 

'  J 

Stanhope ,  he  was  glad  this  refolution  had  been 
taken ;  becaufe,  though  his  intereft  diminifhed,  he 
fhould  think  his  principal  more  fecure  than  ever. 
On  the  whole,  complaints  from  this  quarter  will 
make  little  impreffion  on  a  minifter,  who  knows 
that,  though  i'uch  men  have  been  employed  whilfl 
new  debts  were  to  be  contrafted  every  year,  and 
the  public,  like  an  extravagant  fpendthrift,  was 
obliged  to  deal  with  ufurers  on  their  own  terms ; 
yet  they  are  not  to  be  confulted  when  debts  are  to 
be  paid,  and  the  public  to  be  taken  out  of  their 
hands ;  who  knows,  in  fhort,  that  his  arms  are 
longer  than  theirs,  and  makes  them  feel  that  he 
will  keep,  or  not  keep,  meafures  with  them  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  behaviour ;  wdio  purfues  deadily 
the  wife  and  honed  defign  of  rendering  his  own 
and  every  future  adminidration  independent  of 
them. 

Much  oppofition  will  arife  from  twTo  other  quar¬ 
ters,  the  country  and  the  court ;  in  which  I  fnould 
apprehend  that  the  lead  plaufible  might  be  the  mod 
fuccefsful. 

The  landed  man  will  think  it  hard,  that  he  is 
not  differed  to  enjoy  a  little  eafe  after  having  bcren 
the  burden  and  heat  of  the  day,  during  a  long 
courfe  of  expendve  peace  and  of  ruinous  war.  All 
that  can  be  laid,  to  perfuade  him,  that  an  imme¬ 
diate  diminution  of  the  land-tax  is  contrary  to  his 
filtered,  will  pafs  for  deception  and  paradox.  He 
will  be  apt  to  reafon  like  his  country  tenants,  who 
are  akvays  frightened  at  an  immediate  expence, 
though  remote  and  yet  great  profit  mud  be  the  cer¬ 
tain  confequence  of  it.  Let  fuch  a  man  look  back 
rhen,  and  take  his  leffon  from  what  is  pad.  He 
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will  find  that,  whilfl  he  winked  at  profufion,  because 
he  was  flattered  by  abatements  on  the  land-tax- 
debts,  debts  were  contra&ed  that  have  coll  him 
much  more,  than  the  continuance  of  that  tax  would 
have  coll  him.  If  we  look  back  to  the  firft  ten 
years  of  his  prefent  majefty’s  reign,  we  {hall  find 
this  very  remarkably  verified.  Let  the  fame  man, 
after  he  has  looked,  look  forward  again.  He  will 
fee  that,  as  any  diminution  of  the  land-tax  to  be 
fupplied  out  of  the  produce  of  the  finking  fund, 
or  by  borrowing  even  at  three  per  cent,  on  the  cre¬ 
dit  of  it,  mull  prevent,  or  retard,  which  may  be 
equivalent  to  preventing,  the  difcharge  of  any  con- 
fiderabie  part  of  our  debt ;  fo  he  will  continue  ex- 
pofed  to  have  the  whole  tax  laid  anew,  on  the  firlt 
occafion,  either  real  or  pretended.  He  may  find 
himfelf,  after  a  little  refpite,  under  the  load  of  the 
fame  tax,  and  of  an  increafed  debt :  and  this  may 
be  all  he  will  get  by  refilling  to  bear  a  little  longer, 
for  his  own  fake,  and  for  an  important  objefi,  what 
he  has  boren  feveral  years  for  the  fake  of  others, 
and  for  the  fupport  of  a  moll  unfuccefsful  war  ;  for 
fuch  it  may  be  reckoned,  after  the  French  were  beat 
at  Dettinghen. 

On  the  other  fide,  if  he  is  wife  enough  to  dcfire, 
that  the  four  {hillings  in  the  pound  be  continued  for 
a  few  years ;  he  will  have  his  fliare  in  the  common 
benefits  of  diminifhing  public  debts,  increafing  pub¬ 
lic  credit,  improving  trade,  and  reftoring  national 
profperity.  He  may  entertain  the  comfortable  hope 
of  a  time  when  he,  or  his  pofterity,  will  have  no 
need  of  confenting  to  any  tax  at  all  on  land  in  time 
of  peace ;  fince  the  annual  produce  of  other  funds 
will  be  fooner  or  later,  in  this  method,  fufficient  to 
defray  the  annual  expence  of  the  government.  He 
may  acquire  an  advantage  that  will  make  him  ample 
amends  for  what  it  coft  him.  Such  of  the  taxes, 
whether  of  excife  or  of  cuftoms,  as  bear  hardefl:  on 
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the  laborers  and  on  our  own  manufactures,  may  be 
reduced,  gradually  at  leaft,  without  any  confidera- 
ble  interruption  of  the  operations  necefiary  to  dif- 
charge  our  national  debt :  and  though  he  is  little 
accuftomed  to  think  himfelf  as  much  aftedted  by 
other  taxes,  as  he  is  by  the  land-tax,  he  will  foon 
perceive,  that  a  faving  on  every  thing  he  eats,  drinks, 
or  wears,  is  a  tailing  and  a  large  repayment  of  what 
this  tax  took  from  him  whilft  he  confented  to  con¬ 
tinue  it.  He  will  find  himfelf  a  gainer,  not  only 
by  what  he  laves  in  his  expences,  but  by. the  im¬ 
provement  of  his  eilate  •  for  the  whole  fyftem  of 
national  wealth  and  profperity  are  intimately  con¬ 
nected. 

The  courtier  will  complain  loudly,  authorita¬ 
tively,  and  pompouily,  that  any  retrenchments  on 
our  annual  expences  may  do  more  hurt,  than  the 
faving  can  do  good.  But  I  believe  it  not  hard  to 
fhew,  that  three  fhillings,  or  three  fhillings  and  fix- 
pence  in  the  pound  on  land,  leaving  the  reft  of  the 
four  fhillings  to  go  to  the  finking  fund,  would  be 
more  than  fufficient  to  anfwer  the  neceffary  expences 
in-  time  of  peace.  Wife  men  are  able  to  do  a  great 
deal  with  a  little  :  every  knave  or  fool  is  ready  to 
do  a  little  with  a  great  deal.  The  former  know  that 
good  policy  confifts  in  obferving  two  forts  of  occo- 
nomy,  the  greater  and  the  lefs :  to  proportion,  by 
the  firft,  our  expences  to  our  circumftances  and  to 
thofe  of  our  neighbours,  and  to  do  it  with  the  ut- 
moft  frugality  that  thefe  circumftances  combined 
together  will  admit :  to  controul,  by  the  fecond,  in 
the  moil  ftriCt  and  regular  manner,  the  difpenfation 
of  the  public  treafure  from  the  higheft  down  to  the 
ioweft  offices  of  the  ftate.  It  is  of  the  utmoft  im¬ 
portance  at  this  time  efpecially,  that  both  thefe  kinds 
of  oeconomy  be  practiied.  Our  well-being  :  even 
our  fecurity  depends  upon  them.  If  we  do  not  pay 
our  debts,  we  mull  fink  under  the  load  of  them : 

and 
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and  if  we  go  about  to  pay  them,  without  pra&ifing 
thefe  two  forts  of  ceconomy ;  the  ridiculous  figure, 
which  I  have  feen  in  a  Dutch  print,  of  a  man  toiling 
and  fweating  to  cord  a  rope  of  hay,  whilft  an  afs 
bites  it  off  at  the  other ^nd  as  faff  as  he  cords  it, 
will  be  our  proper  emblem. 

Extreme  frugality  was  one  of  the  means  employ* 
ed  by  the  great  minifter  who  has  been  quoted  above : 
and  the  fuccefs  he  had  in  fimilar  circumflances, 
fhould  encourage  the  practice  of  the  fame  frugality 
in  ours.  But  he  employed  another  expedient  like- 
wife,  which  is  not  lefs  necefiary  here  than  it  was 
there,  nor  in  our  time  than  it  was  in  his.  The  ex¬ 
pedient  I  mean,  is  that  of  reforming  abufes.  Suilj 
rendered  this  reformation  no  inconfiderable  fund  for 
the  payment  of  public  debts.  Whether  we  can  do 
fo,  as  effectually  as  he  did,  or  no,  I  determine  not. 
But  thus  much  is  certain.  Such  a  reformation  will 
make  all  future  fervices  be  carried  on  at  a  cheaper 
rate  for  the  public  ;  and  faving  is  often  the  fureft 
way  of  gaining.  Materials  might  be  collected,  not 
for  a  pamphlet,  but  for  a  regular  treatife  under 
.  diftinCt  heads,,  concerning  the  abufes  and  corrupti¬ 
ons  which  prevail  among  us  in  every  part  of  the 
public  fervice,  and  concerning  the  confequences  of 
them  :  I  know  not  too  whether  fome  work  of  this 
kind  fhould  not  be  undertaken,  as  invidious  as  it 
may  feem,.  if  nothing  is  done  to  reform  thefe  abufes, 
and  to  extinguifh  this  corruption. 

They  were  creeping  forward  long  ago  :  but  fince 
a  certain  period,  they  have  advanced  with  very  large 
ffrides.  'Frauds  were  connived  at,  perhaps  encou¬ 
raged,  and  corruption  was  propagated  formerly  by 
principal  men  who  had?  for  the  moil  part,  more 
ambition  than .  avarice,  and  who  raifed,  by  thefe 
means,  a  formidable  party  that  might  fupport  them, 
in  power.  But  in  procefs  of  time,  and  in  favorable 
conjunChues,  the  contagion  rofe  higher,  and  ipread 
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ftill  wider;  principal  men  became  parties  to  the 
great  eft  frauds ;  and  the  higheft  of  thofe  who  go¬ 
verned,  and  the  lowed  of  thofe  who  were  governed, 
contributed,  in  their  degrees,  to  the  univerfal  ra¬ 
pine.  The  greateft  particular  cheat,  whereof  any 
example  can  be  found,  was,  I  believe,  that  which 
arrears  of  fubftdies  to  foreign  princes,  and  arrears 
of  pay  to  foreign  troops,  gave  the  opportunity  and 
the  means  of  executing. 

I  am  fennble,  that  the  reprefentation  I  have  macte 
of  the  degeneracv  of  our  age  and  people,  may  give 
occafion  to  fay,  'that  the  very  things  1  have  been 
pleading  for  are  impracticable.  _  It  will  be  alked 
what  expectation  can  be  entertained  of  raiding  a 
difinterefted  public  fpirit  among  men  who  have  no 
other  principle  than  that  of  private  intereft,  who 
are  individuals  rather  than  fellow-citizens,  who  prey 
on  one  another,  and  are,  in  a  date  of  civil  fociety, 
much  like  to  Hobbes’s  men  in  his  fuppofed  ftate  of 
nature  ?  I  mult  agree,  though  unwillingly,  that  the 
cntcfprize  is  difficult.  But  the  more  difficult  it  is, 
if  nothing  lefs  can  relieve  us  from  the  load  of  debt 
we  lie  under,  nor  prevent  the  confequences  of  lying 
under  it  much  longer;  every  attempt  to  raife  this 
fpirit  and  promote  thefe  meafures,  even  the  weaken, 
even  mine,  is  commendable.  The  landed'  men  are 
the  true  owners  of  our  political  veil  el .  the  monffid 
men  as  fuch,  are  no  more  than  paffengers  in  it. 
'i’o  the  fir  ft,  therefore,  all  exhortations  to  affume  this 
fp;rit  ffiould  be  addreffed.  It  is  their  part  to  fet  the 
example :  and  when  they  do  fo,  they  have  a  right 
to  expect  that  the  paffengers  ffiould  contribute  their 
proportion  to  fave  the  veffel.  If  they  ffiould  prove 
refraCtory  ;  they  mult  be  told,  that  there  is  a  law  m 
behalf  of  the  public,  more  facred  and  more  antient 
too  for  it  is  as  antient  as  political  fociety,  than  all 
tp0fe  under  the  terms  of  which  they  would  exempt 
A*  "  themfelves 
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themfelves  from  any  redu&ion  of  interefi:,  and  con- 
fequently  from  any  reimburfement  of  their  princi¬ 
pal  ;  though  this-  reduction  and  this  reimburfement 
be  abfolutely  neceffary  to  reftore  the  profperity  ox 
the  nation,  and  to  provide  for  her  fecurity  in  the 
mean  time.  1  he  law  I  mean,  is  that  which  nature 
and  reafon  diftate,  and  which  declares  the  prefer- 
vation  of  the  common-wealth  to  be  fuperior  to  all 
other  laws. 

If  fuch  a  co-operation  of  the  landed  and  monied 
interefts  is  once  brought  about,  the  way  will  lie 
fmooth  before  us,  and  a  proipecl  of  national  prof¬ 
perity  at  the  end  ol  it  will  open  before  us  yearly. 
Even  the  profnect  will  be  of  great  advantage  both 
at  home  and  abroad.  We  fhall  feel  it  in  the  rife 
of  oui  credit,  in  the  confidence  which  our  friends, 
and  in  the  refpect  which  our  enemies,  will  have  for 
us :  a  refpetl  that  will  be  due  juftly  to  a  people 
v  i.o  exeit  to  much  vigor  in  the  rnidft  of  fo  much 
diltrefs,  and  take  effectual  meafures  to  reflore  their 
national  ffrength,  and  to  refume  their  former  dig- 
nitv,  inftead  of  languilning  on,  under  impotence 
and  contempt. 

The  man,  who  is  not  fired  by  fuch  confiderations 
as  thefe,  muff  have  no  elevation  of  mind,  no  love 
for  his  country,  no  regard  for  pofterity,  nor  the 
leall  tin&ure  of  that  public  morality  which  diftin- 
gui  flies  a  good  from  a  bad  citizen.  I  know  that 
futility,  ignorance,  and  every  kind  of  profligacy 
are  general  :  but  I  know  too  that  they  are  not°uni- 
x  erial,  and  therefore  I  do  not  defpair.  In  all  events, 
merit  of  preferving  our  country  from  bcggary} 
is  litde  inferior  to  that  of  preferving  it  from  flavery. 
They  who  engage  therefore  in  fo  good  a  caufe,  and 
purlue  it  fteadily  in  that  public  i'pirit,  a  revival  of 
\*hich  can  alone  fave  this  nation  from  rnifery,  from 
oppreflion,  and  perhaps  from  confufion,  the  ufual 
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confequence  of  the  other  two  :  they  will  deferve  - 
better,  I  prefume  to  fay,  the  title  of  “  ultimi  Bri- 
«  tannorum,”  even  if  they  Ihould  be  defeated  by 
the  worft  fubjeds  of  Britain,  than  that  ufurer  Brutus , 
and  that  fevere  exador  of  contributions,  CaJJius , 
deferved  the  title  of  “  ultimi  Romanorum,”  when 
thev  were  defeated  in  another  manner  by  the  worft 
citizens  of  Rome. 

After  all  that  has  been  faid  in  thefe  papers,  and 
all  that  might  be  faid,  concerning  the  condud  of 
the  houfe  of  Auftria,  from  the  reign  of  King  TViiliam 
to  the  prefent  time ;  it  may  be  proper  to  add  fome- 
thinz  by  way  of  precaution,  and  to  prevent  very 
falfe  concluftons,  that  many  will  be  ready  to  draw 
from  very  true  premiffes. 

It  is  notorioufly  true,  that  a  fpirit  of  bigotry,  of 
tyranny,  and  of  avarice  in  the  court  of  Vienna, 
maintained  long  the  troubles  in  Hungary,  which 
might  have  been  appeafed  much  fooner  than  they 
were.  Thus  a  great  and  conftant  diverfion  was 
kent  up  in  favor  of  France,  even  at  the  time 
when  the  two  houfes  of  Auftria  and  Bourbon  were  _ 
ftru  TP  ling  for  that  great  prize,  the  Spanilh  fuccef- 
fiom  °till  the  French  troops  took  poffeftion  of  Paffau, 
and  the  malcontents  of  Hungary  raked  contributi¬ 
ons  in  the  very  fuburbs  of  Vienna. 

It  is  notori oufty  true,  that  we  might  have  had 
nothing  more  than  a  defenfive  war,  as  I  have  faid  in 
the  foregoing  papers,  to  make  againft  France,  with 
an  Auftrian  prince  on  the  throne  of  Spain,  at  the 
death  of  Charles  the  Second;  if  the  Emperor 
Leopold  would  have  concurred  in  the  wife  and  pradi- 
cable  meafures  which  King  William  propof<?d. 

It  is  notorioufiy'true,  that  we  might  have  avoided 
the.  defeat  at  Almanza,  and  have  iupported  much 
enter  the  war  in  Spain  ;  if  a  prediledion  for  ac- 
p-’hitions  in  Italy  had  not  determined  the  councils 
A  '  of 
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of  Vienna  to  precipitate  the  evacuation  of  Mantua, 
'wherein  an  army  of  French  was  blocked  up  after 
the  battle  of  Turin,  and  which  was  let  loofe  in 
this  manner,  againft  the  opinion  of  the  oxueen  and 
the  Hates  general,  time  enough  to  beat  us  at  Al¬ 
manza. 

Finally,  for  I  will  defcend  no  more  to  particulars, 
it  is  notoriouily  true,  that  we  might  have  taken 
Toulon,  and  have  carried  the  war  into  the  beft 
provinces  of  France,  for  which  Queen  Anne  had 
made,  at  a  vail  expence,  all  the  necefiary  prepara¬ 
tions  ;  if  the  Auftrians  had  not  detached,  in  that 
very  point  of  time,  twelve  thoufand  men  on  the 
expedition  to  Naples,  and  if  Prince  Eugene  had  not 
fhewn  too  vifibly,  before  perfons  Hill  alive,  that  the 
taking  of  Toulon  was  the  lead;  of  his  objeds. 

Thefe  fads  are  fufficient  to  Ihew,  how  much  the 
millaken  policy  of  the  court  of  Vienna  has  over¬ 
loaded  her  allies  during  more  than  half  a  century, 
and  has  defeated  the  great  defign  which  thefe  allies, 
and  Britain  in  particular,  carried  on  for  her  at  the 
expence  of  infinite  blood  and  treafure.  Now  there 
are  many  in  this  kingdom,  very  ready  to  conclude 
from  thefe  fads,  and  from  others  of  the  fame  kind 
pofterior  to  thefe,  that  our  experience  fhould  teach 
us  to  negled  the  interefts  of  the  houfe  of  Auftria, 
and  to  be  regardlefs  of  all  that  pafles  on  the  conti¬ 
nent  for  the  time  to  come.  But  furely  fuch  con- 
clufions  are  very  falfe.  The  principle  of  our  con- 
dud  has  been  right,  and  our  manner  of  purfuing 
it  alone  wrong.  It  was  our  negled  of  the  general 
interefts  of  Europe,  from  the  Pyrenean  treaty  to 
the  revolution  of  our  government  in  one  thoufand 
fix  hundred  and  eighty-eight,  that  gave  to  France 
a  long  opportunity,  and  the  means  of  railing  an 
exorbitant  power.  It  has  been  zeal  without  know¬ 
ledge,  and  a  ftrange  fubferviency  to  private  interefts, 
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which  have  almoft  exhaufted  this  country,  and  de¬ 
feated  all  our  endeavours  for  the  public  good  fince 
that  time.  This  we  may  alter.  The  principle  of 
policy  we  cannot,  as  long  as  the  divifion  of  power 
and  property  in  Europe  continues  the  fame.  We 
are  an  ifland  indeed  :  but  if  a  fuperior  power  gives 
the  law  to  the  continent,  I  apprehend  that  it  will 
give  it  to  us  too  in  fome  great  degree.  Our  fore¬ 
fathers  apprehended,  with  reafon,  the  exorbitant 
power  of  the  houfe  of  Auftria,  and  thought  that 
the  pretenfions  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  might  give, 
even  when  fhe  was  a  prifoner,  opportunity  and 
advantage,  as  they  did  no  doubt,  to  this  power  to 
difturb  our  peace,  and  even  to  invade  our  ifland. 
The  exorbitant  power  of  the  two  branches  of  the 
houfe  of  Bourbon  give  furely  in  this  refpeft,  as  well 
as  in  others,  at  leaf!  the  fame  caufe  of  apprehenfion 
now.  It  is,  therefore,  plainly  our  intereft  to  main¬ 
tain  the  rivalry  between  the  families  of  Auftria  and 
of  Bourbon ;  and  for  that  purpofe  to  aflift  the  for¬ 
mer  on  every  occafion  againft  the  latter,  as  far  as 
the  common  caufe  of  Europe,  not  her  private  am¬ 
bition,  requires ;  and  as  far  as  our  national  circum- 
ftances  may  enable  us  to  meafure  out  our  afiiftance 
in  any  conjuncture  to  her. 

Thefe  are  the  meafures  and  proportions,  accord¬ 
ing  to  which  alone  political  focieties  ought  to  unite 
in  alliance's,  and  to  aflift  one  another.  There  is  a 
political,  as  well  as  a  natural,  felf-love  ;  and  the 
former  ought  to  be,  to  every  member  of  a  common¬ 
wealth,  the  determining  principle  of  action,  where 
public  intereft  is  concerned,  that  the  latter  will  be 
to  him  moft  certainly  wherever  his  private  intereft 
is  concerned.  I  have  heard  it  often  faid  of  one 
man,  that  he  was  a  friend  or  an  enemy  to  the  houfe 
of  Auftria  ;  and  of  another,  that  lie  was  a  friend  or 
an  enemy  to  the  houfe  of  Bom  bon.  But  thefe  ex- 
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preffions  proceed  generally  from  paffion  and  prepof- 
feflion,  as  the  fentiments  they  impute  mull;  proceed, 
whenever  they  are  real,  from  thefe  caufes,  or  from 
one  which  is  Hill  worfe,  from  corruption.  A 
wife  prince,  and  a  wife  people,  bear  no  regard  to 
other  Hates,  except  that  which  arifes  from  the  coin¬ 
cidence  or  repugnancy  of  their  feveral  interefts ;  and 
this  regard  mull  therefore  vary,  as  thefe  interefts 
will  do,  in  the  perpetual  fluctuation  of  human  af¬ 
fairs.  Thus  Queen  Elizabeth  and  her  people  op- 
pofed  the  houfe  of  Auftria,  and  fupported  the  houfe 
of  Bourbon,  in  the  fixteenth  century.  Thus  Queen 
Anne  and  her  people  oppofed  the  houfe  of  Bourbon, 
and  fupported  the  houfe  of  Auftria,  in  the  eigh¬ 
teenth.  The  firft,  indeed,  was  done  with  wifer 
council ;  the  laft  with  greater  force  of  arms.  By 
the  firft,  our  country  was  enriched ;  by  the  laft,  it 
was  impoverilhed - 


N.  B.  Thefe  confiderations  were  written  thus  far  in  the  year 
feventeen  hundred  and  forty-nine,  but  were  never  finifhed. 
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Since  you  are  fo  curious  to  know  what  parted 
in  a  converfation  lately  between  one  of  your  ac¬ 
quaintance  and  myfelf,  wherein  you  have  been  told 
that  I  maintained  a  very  Angular  paradox ;  I  wall 
give  you  fome  account  of  it,  a  general  and  fhort 
account,  at  lead,  of  the  firft  part,  and  one  more 
particular  and  more  full  of  the  laft,  which  is  called 
paradoxical.  You  led  me  nrft,  in  my  retreat,  to 
abftradt  philofophical  reafonings  :  and,  though  it 
be  late  to  begin  them  at  forty  years  of  age,  when 
the  mind  has  not  been  accuftomed  to  them 
earlier,  yet  I  have  learned  enough  under  fo  good 
a  guide,  not  to  be  afraid  of  engaging  in  them, 
whenever  the  caufe  of  God  and  ol  natural  religion 
is  concerned. 

They  were  both  concerned  very  deeply,  on  the 
occafion  you  refer  to.  There  had  been  much  dif- 
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courfe,  in  the  company  that  was  prefent,  concern¬ 
ing  the  abfurd  opinions,  which  many  theiftical 
philofophers  entertained  of  old  about  the  Supreme 
Being.  Many  had  been  cited,  and  many  reflections 
had  been  made  on  them,  by  feveral,  when  the  dif- 
pute  became  particular  between  *  Damon  and  me, 
he  denying,  and  I  affirming,  that  there  are  fufficient 
proofs  of  tfie  exigence  of  one  Supreme  Being,  the 
firfl  intelligent  caufe  of  all  things.  You  may  be 
fure,  I  made  ufe  of  thofe  you  furnifhed  me  with  by 
a  geometrical  application  of  the  doctrine  of  final 
caules,  which  fhews,  in  various  inflances,  what 
numberlefs  chances  there  are  againft  one,  that  intel- 
,  ligence  and  defign  were  employed  in  the  production 
of  each  of  thefe  phenomena. 

When  I  could  not  filence  my  adverfary  by  thefe 
proofs,  though  they  carry  probability  up  to  a  rea- 
ionable,  if  not  to  an  abfolute,  certainty,  I  infilled 
on  a  proof  which  muff  give  this  certainty,  I  think, 
to  every  one  who  acknowledges  that  wre  are  capable 
of  demonftrative  knowledge.  I  argued,  “  a  pofte- 
<e  riori,”  from  the  intuitive  knowledge  of  ourfeives, 
and  the  fenfitive  knowledge  of  objedfs  exterior  to 
ourfeives,  which  we  have,  up  to  that  demonftrative 
knowledge  of  God’s  exiftence,  which  we  are  able 
to  acquire  by  a  due  ufe  of  our  reafoni  Here  we 
ftuck  a  little,  and  he  was  ready  to  deny  all  fenfitive 
knowledge,  on  the  chimerical  notions  of  Father 
Malebranche ,  and  fome  other  philofophers,  without 
confidering  that  he  deprived  himfelf,  in  denying  the 
exiftence  of  God,  of  thofe  expedients,  by  which 
the  others  pretended  to  account  for  the  perception 
of  the  ideas  of  objedls  exterior  to  the  mind,  inde¬ 
pendently  of  any  fenfitive  knowledge.  I  endea¬ 
vored  to  lhew  him,  that  to  renounce  fenfitive 
knowledge,  was  to  renounce,  in  fome  fort,  huma¬ 
nity,  and  to  place  ourfeives  in  feme  unknown  rank, 

either 
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cither  above  it,  or  below  it.  I  endeavored  to  date 
the  true  notion,  by  dating  the  -true  bounds,  of  fen- 
fitive  knowledge,  which  is  not  fufficient  indeed  tq 
fhew  us  the  inward  conditutions  of  fubdances,  and 
their  real  edences ;  but  which  is  fufficient  to  prove 
to  us  their  exidence,  and  to  didinguiffi  them  by  their 
effefts.  I  concluded  this  article  by  quoting  to  him  a 
paffage  in  the  logic  of  Port-royal ,  wherein  it  is  faid, 
that  no  man  ever  doubted,  in  good  earned,  whether 
there  is  an  earth,  a  fun,  and  a  moon,  no  more  than 
he  doubted,  whether  the  whole  is  bigger  than  a 
part ;  that  we  may  fay,  with  our  mouths,  that  we 
doubt  of  all  thefe  things,  becaufe  we  may  lie ;  but 
that  we  cannot  oblige  our  minds  to  fay  fo  :  from 
whence  it  is  concluded,  more  generally  than  I  ffiall 
conclude,  that  Tyrrhenians  are  not  a  fed  perfuaded 
of  what  they  fay,  but  a  feci  of  liars.  He  did  rot 
mfid  much  longer,  but  left  me  to  purfue  my  argu¬ 
ment,  from  intuitive  and  lendtive  knowledge  to  a 
demondration  of  God’s  exidence,  which  great  and 
fundamental  truth  refults  neceffarily  from  a  concur¬ 
rence  of  all  the  kinds  of  human  knowledge  emploved 
in  the  proof  of  it.  ^  J 

I  was  not  interrupted  by  him  in  the  courfe  of  this 
argument,  nor  did  he  attempt  to  break  any  links  of 
this  chain  of  demondration,  but  followed  the  exam¬ 
ple  ot  all  thofe  who  refufe  to  yield  to  it.  They  are 
lo  far  from  conddering  the  degrees,  the  bounds, 
and  within  thefe,  the  lufficiency  of  human  know¬ 
ledge,  that  they  alk  continually,  and  that  others  en¬ 
deavor,  very  often,  vainly  to  give  them,  knowledge 
concerning  the  divine  nature  and  attributes  particu- 
laidy,  which  it  is  impoffible  and  unneceffary  we 
Ihouid  have  even  on  the  fuppofition  that  there  is  a 
God  Unable  to  break  through  this  demondration, 
they  hope  to  weaken  the  effect  of  it,  on  themfelves 
and  others,  by  founding  high  the  difficulties  that 
pieient  theimelves  whenever  we  reafon  on  the  man¬ 
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ner  of  God’s  exigence,  on  his  attributes,  on  his 
providence,  and  on  many  points  relative  to  thefe. 
That  is.  they  will  not  receive  a  demonstration,  made 
according  to  the  cleareft  and  molt  diflinct  ideas  that 
we  have,  and  by  the  molt  preciie  connection  of 
them,  becaufe  there  are  other  things  which  we  cannot 
demonftrate,  nor  explain,  for  want  of  other  ideas. 
This  proceeding  is  fo  unreafonable,  that  the  Atheift 
himfeif  does  not  hold  it  on  any  other  cccafion  :  but 
admits  the  truth  of  many  propofitions,  though  he 
be  unable  to  refolve  feveral  difficulties  that  are,  fome 
way  or  other,  relative  to  them.  He  reafons  on  this 
important  article  of  human  knowledge,  as  he  would 
be  alhamed  to  reafon  on  any  other. 

I  might  have  relied  the  argument  here,  becaufe, 
though  there  are  fecrets  of  the  divine  nature  and 
(Economy  which  human  reafon  cannot  penetrate, 
vet  feveral  of  the  objections  to  them,  which  Atheills 
commonly  make,  even  that  of  ply  heal  and  moral 
evil,  and  the  fuppofed  unjult  difribution  of  good 
and  evil,  which  has  been  made  in  all  ages,  and 
which  is  now  more  prevalent  than  ever,  by  the 


joint  endeavors  of  Atheills  and  Chriftian  divines,  are 
eafy  to  be  refuted.  Thefe  fubjeds  have  been  fo 
often  treated  between  you  and  me,  that  I  lhall  fay 
nothing  of  them  here,  though  I  did  not  decline 
them  there.  On  the  contrary,  if  I  do  not  flatter 
myfelf,  I  faid  enough  to  defeat  the  attack  of  the 
Atheill,  and  to  difappoint  the  treachery  of  the  di¬ 
vine.  After  which  I  infilled,  with  great  reafon 
furelv  on  my  fide,  that  thefe  difficulties,  and  more 
of  the  fame  fort,  w  ere  fo  little  able  to  enabarafs  the 
Atheill,  that,  inftead  cf  being  repugnant  to  his  fyf- 
tem,  a  neceiTary  confequence  of  it  is,  that  fuc-h 
difficulties  fhould  arife.  He  is  fo  little  furpriied  to 
find  them,  that  he  would  be  furprifed  not  to  find 
them.  In  aenionftrating,  to  him,  the  exigence  of 
God.  his  reafon  has  not  demonftrated  to  him  a  be- 
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ing  little  raifed  above  humanity,  and  about  whom 
he  may  always  affume  on  human  ideas,  fuch  as  the 
divinities  of  the  Heathen  were.  She  has  demon- 
ftrated  to  him  the  exiftence  of  an  all-perfect  fell- 
exiftent  being,  the  fource  of  all  exiftence,  inviftble 
and  incomprehenfible  ;  the  author,  not  only  of  all 
that  is  vifible  and  comprehenfible  to  his  creatures 
but  of  all  that  is,  in  tne  whole  extent  of  nature, 
whether  vifible  or  comprehenfible  to  them  or  not! 
From  hence  he  concludes,  and  well  he  may,  that 
there  muftbe  many  phenomena  phyfical  and  moral 
for  which  he  can,  and  many  for  which  he  cannot, 
account.  The  fyftem  of  God’s  attributes  beino-, 
like  the  exercife  of  them,  infinite,  and  our  fyftem 
of  ideis  and  of  mental  operations  being  very  narrow 
and  imperfect,  it  follows  neceffarily,  that  fome  few 
parts  of  the  former  fyftem  are  proportionable  to  the 
latter,  and  that  a  multitude  of  others  are  not  fo 
A  Theift  may  fuffer  himfelf  to  be  led  into  difficulties  • 
but  the  Atheift,  take  what  fyftem  of  atheifm  you 
pleafe,  muft  fall  into  abfurdity,  and  be  obliged  to 
aflert  what  implies  contradiction. 

I  confidered  the  Supreme  Being,  in  all  I  faid,  as 
a  firft  intelligent  caufe,  and  as  the  Creator  of ’the 
univerfe.  From  hence  my  antagonift  took  occafion 
to  ridicule  what  the  theiftical  poets,  philofophers, 
and  legiflators  have  advanced  concerning  the  firft 
principles  or  the  beginning  of  things,  and  the  ope¬ 
rations  of ^  divine  wifd'om  and  power,  in  the  produc- 
don  of  them,  as  if  they  had  been  cotemporary 
hiitonans  and  fpectators  of  what  they  related  moft 
affirmatively  and  circumftantially.  I  joined  with 
him,  for  the  moft  part,  in  giving  them  this  ridicule, 
and  expreffed  myfelf  with  a  juft  indignation  againft 
them,.  xor  attempting  to  impofe  fo  many  fictions  on 
mankind,  and  for  prefuming  to  account  for  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  infinite  wifdom  and  power,  by  the 
whimfies  of  their  own  imaginations.  He  did  not 
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jpare  Mo/es,  nor  I  Plato.  But  when  he  went  fo  far 
as  to  deny,,  on  the  strength  of  a  very  weak  fophifm, 
that  we  are  cbliged  to  aicribe  the  creation  or  for¬ 
mation  of  the  world  to  intelligence  and  wifdom,  he 
tamed,  I  think,  the  ridicule  on  himfelf,  for  he  rea- 
foned  thus  : 

When  you  inveftigate  the  proceedings  of  nature, 
you  obferve  certain  means,  that  feem,  to  you,  pro¬ 
portioned  to  certain  ends-  You  perceive  too,  that 
vou  cannot  imitate  nature  any  other  way  than  by 
proportioning  means  to  ends,  and  thus  you  frame 
that  complex  idea  of  wifdofn,  to  which  you  afcribe 
the  phenomena,  and  the  imaginary  final  caufes  of 
them.  But  you  are  grofsly  mittaken  when  you  af¬ 
lame,  that  nature  acts  by  fuch  means  as  feem  to  you 
proportioned  to  thefe  ends.  Here  is  a  clock  which 
marks  the  hours  and  minutes,  and  (trikes  regularly, 
at  certain  periods,  a  certain  number  of  times.  The 
inward  couilruction  of  this  clock  is  unknown  to 
you-  But  you  fee  one  made,  which,  by  the  means 
of  certain  weights,  produces  all  the  fame  effe&s. 
Will  ypu  afiert  nomy  that  the  motions  of  the'firft 
dock  are  regulated  by  weights,  becaufe  thofe  of  the 
fecond  are  fo  ?  You  will  be  much  deceived  if  you 
do,  for  the  motions  of  the  frit  clock  are  produced 
and  regulated  by  a  fpring. 

This  argument  would  have  fome  force  in  oppofU 
iron  to  fuch  naturalills  as  Strato  of  Lampfacus,  as 
Ties  Cartes ,  and  as  others  who  have  made  hypothe¬ 
tical  worlds,  and  have  pretended  to  account  for  all 
the  phenomena  by  fuch  laws  of  matter  and  motion 
as  they  have  thought  ft  to  eltablilh.  But  in  the 
prefent  cafe  it  is  a  mere  paralogifui,  and  unworthy 
of  the  man  who  employed  it,  fnce  it  ferves  to  ex¬ 
plain  and  confirm  that  very  reafoning  which  it  is 
intended  to  oppofe.  The  fame  motions  are  pro¬ 
duced  indeed  by  different  means,  but  (till  thefe  dif¬ 
ferent 
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ferent  means  are  proportioned  alike  to  the  lame  en.-l, 
which  proves  the  very  thing  I  would  prove,  die 
intelligence  of  a  workman. 

When  we  had  done  fpealdng  of  pldlofopher,  who 
admit  the  beginning  of  the  world,  we  proceeded  t<> 
thofe  who  deny  it ;  and  Damon  feerned  to  think 
himfelf  ftrongly  intrenched  in  the  fyftem  of  it. 
eternity.  As  we  cannot  conceive,  laid  he,  that 
matter  was  created  and  brought  out  of  nothing,  fo 
we  cannot  conceive,  neither  that  matter  .could  a) 
itfelf  produce  motion,  nor  that  matter  and  mono  . 
together  could  produce  thought.  But  there  adit* 
from  hence  no  necefiity  of  affuming,  that  there 
is  any  fuperior  being.  Matter,  motion,  thought 
are  eternal,  and  have  been  always  what  they  arc- 
The  fame  nature,  and  the  fame  courfe  of  things, 
that  exift  actually,  have  always  exiftecL 

lo  this  it  was  eafy  to  anfwer,  that  if  I  agreed 
with  him  in  owning  the  eternity  of  the  world,  this 
conceffion  would  not  infirm,  the  proofs  i  had 
brought  of  an  eternal  Being,  diilind  from  the 
world,  as  the  workman  is  from  his  work.  We  may 
allow  the  world  to  be  eternal,  without  allowing 
that  it  is  the  foie  eternal  Being-  All  that  exifts, 
has  a  caufe  or  its  exiflence,  either  out  of  itfelf,  or 
hi  itfelf.  It  has  no  caufe  of  its  exiflence  out  of  itfelf, 
if  n  is  the  foie  eternal  Being.  It.  has  this  caufe  then 
within  itfelf,  and  exifls  by  the  necefiity  of  its  own 
nature,  dhe  Atheifl  affirms  then,  that  it  is  impoith 
ble  to  conceive  that  this  world  fliould  not  exift;  or 
fhoula  exile  any  other  wife  than  it  does  exift,  both 
in  matter  and  in  form.  This  ieexns  to  be  infinitely 
abfurd ;  for  the  Atheift  either  has  no  ideas  in  his 
mmd  when  he  pronounces  thefe  words,  “  exifls  bv 
“  the  necefiity  of  its  nature;1’  or  he  imderftands 
fuch  a  necefiity  of  exiflence,  that  a  fuppoiitlpn  of 
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the  contrary  would  imply  a  contradiction.  If  the 
Atheift  fays,  he  has  no  idea  of  fuch  a  neceifity, 
he  has  then  no  idea  of  the  eternity  of  the  world. 
If  he  fays,  as  Damon  did  fay,  that  he  can  no  more 
conceive  this  world  not  to  exift,  or  to  exift  diffe¬ 
rently  from  its  prefent  exigence,  than  he  can  con¬ 
ceive  the  equality  of  twice  two  to  four  not  to  exift, 
he  fays  nothing  to  the  purpofe  ;  fmce  the  neceflity 
of  exiftence,  according  to  him,  cannot  be  admitted 
till  he  has  given  us  another  definition  of  what  we 
are  to  underhand  by  thefe  words ;  and  another  de¬ 
finition,  intelligible  and  reafonable,  I  think,  he  never 
will  be  able  to  give. 

After  having  pufhed  this  argument  beyond  reply, 
which  I  borrowed  but  did  not  weaken,  I  added, 
that  Arifcotle ,  and  other  antient  philofophers,  who 
believed  the  world  eternal,  did  not  fall  into  the  ab¬ 
surdity  of  believing  it  uncaufed.  They  believed  it 
eternal,  in  the  order  of  time,  but  they  believed  it 
the  effect  of  a  fuperior  caufe,  in  the  order  of  caufa- 
lity.  The  diftindtion  is,  perhaps,  too  metaphy/ical, 
but  it  ferves  to  fhew,  fmce  they  made  it,  to  what 
fhifts  they  were  driven  in  maintaining  the  eternity  of 
the  world,  and  how  little  reafon  the  modern  Atheift 
has  to  lean  on  their  authority. 

From  refuting  his  opinions,  I  was  led  to  advance 
one  of  my  own,  and  to  affert,  this  fadt,  “  The 
“  world  had  a  beginning,”  is  a  fadt,  founded  on 
fuch  a  tradition,  as  no  reafonable  man  can  refufe  to 
accept.  This  is  the  paradox,  in  advancing  of 
which,  I  had,  not  only  Damon ,  but  alrnoft  all 
thofe  who  were  prefent,  againfc  me.  It  took  up 
the  reft  of  our  converfation,  and  I  wall  tell  you, 
not  only  what  I  faid  to  fupport  my  opinion  then, 
but  what  has  come  into  my  thoughts  upon  the  fame 
fubjidt  fmce. 

Though  we  cannot  have,  ftridtly  fpeaking,  a  cer¬ 
tain  knowledge  of  any  fact  whereof  we  have  not 
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been  ourfeives  witneffes,  yet  are  there  feverai  fuch 
fafts  whereof  we  cannot  doubt.  High  probability 
muft  itand  ofien  in  lieu  of  certainty,  or  v/e  muft 
be,  every  moment,  at  a  lofs  how  to  form  our  opi¬ 
nions  and  to  regulate  cur  conduct.  Such  is  cmr 
condition,  and  we  cannot  think  it  unreafonably  im- 
pofed,  fmce  we  are  able,  by  a  right  ufe  o!  our  rea- 
fon,  to  afcend  through  various  degrees  from  abfo- 
hite  improbability,  which  is  little  diftant  from  evi- 
dent  fall'ehood,  to  that  degree  of  probability,  which 
is  little  diftant  from  evident  truth.  On  this  prin¬ 
ciple  let  us  proceed  to  connder,  how  hfoh  this 
propofition,  <c  the  world  had  a  beginning,*’ °  (lands' 
in  the  fcale  of  probability.  We  fhall  find,  perhaps, 
that  it  (lands  too  high  to  have  the  propofition  pais 
or  a  paradox,  when  I  have  told  you  what  was  faid 
in  converfation,  and  what  has  occurred  to  me  fmce 
on  the  fame  fubjed. 

An  hiftorical  fa£t,  which  contains  nothin^  that 
contradicts  general  experience,  and  our  own  obfer- 
v  at  ion,  has  already  the  appearance  of  probability; 
ailL*’  ^  ,^e  ^uPPor'ce(i  by  the  teftimony  of  proper 
witneffes,  it  acquires  all  the  appearances  of  truth  ; 
tliat  is,  it  becomes  ready  probable  in  the  higheft  de- 
giCv,.  A  fact,  on  the  other  hand,  'which  is  repugnant 
to  experience,  fhocks  us  from  the  firft ;  and  if  we 
receive  it  afterwards  for  a  true  fad,  we  receive  it 
on  outward  authority,  not  on  inward  conviftiom 
Now  to  do  fo  is  extremely  abfurd ;  fmce  the  fame 
experience  that  contradicts  this  particular  fad,  af¬ 
firms  this  general  fact,  that  men  lie  very  often,  and 
that  their  authority  alone  is  a  very  frail  foundation 
of  aifent. 

It  may  feem  a  little  extraordinary,  and  perhaps 
chimerical,  to  our  firft  thoughts,  to  examine  which 
is  moft  conformable  to  experience,  the  eternity  of 
the  world,  or  the  beginning  of  it  in  time  ;  and  it  < 
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would  be  really  fo,  if,  to  conllitute  this  conformity 
to  experience,  it  were  ftridly  neceffary,  on  every 
occafion,  to  cite  a  fad  of  fimilar  kind.  But  there 
is  no  fuch  neceffity  in  the  nature  of  things,  and  this 
conformity  may  be  fufficiently  conftituted  otherwife. 
Were  it  not  fo,  our  ignorance  would  produce  very 
contrary  effects,  equally  abfurd  ;  for  this  mother  of 
fuperftitious  credulity,  would  be  the  mother  likewife 
of  molt  unreafonable  incredulity. 

The  probability  of  a  fad,  whereof  there  are 
frequent  and  notorious  examples,  may  force  our 
affient  at  once,  like  thofe  which  happen  conftantly 
in  the  ordinary  courfe  of  things.  But  ftill  it  is 
true,  that  a  fad  of  which  we  find  no  precife  exam¬ 
ple  within  our  knowledge,  may  have  a  conformity, 
properly  fo  called,  with  our  experience.  The  pro¬ 
bability  arifing  from  this  fort  of  conformity  will 
not  be  perceived,  indeed,  fo  foon  as  the  other,  but 
when  it  is  perceived,  will  determine  alike.  This 
cafe  may  be  compared  to  that  of  the  mathema¬ 
tician,  who  arrives  at  truth  by  a  long  procefs  of 
demonftration,  and  who  can  doubt  of  this  truth 
afterwards,  no  more  than  he  doubted  of  thofe  felf- 
evident  truths  which  carry  inftantaneous  convidion 
to  the  mind. 

A  fad  may  be,  in  the  refped  we  fpeak  of  here, 
indifferent.  We  may  difcover,  in  our  experience, 
none  of  the  fame  fort :  and  yet  none  that  imply 
contradidion  with  it.  Such  a  fad,  therefore,  is 
merely  new  ;  and  experience  will  be  far  from  teach- 
inn-  us  to  rejed  any  fad  on  this  account  alone. 
When  fuch  fads,  therefore,  new  to  us, .  according 
to  the  extent  of  our  knowledge,  but  not  fo  to  other 
men,  are  atteffed  by  credible  witneffes,  he  muff  ad 
very  unreafonably,  who  refufes  to  give  that  degree 
of  affent  to  them,  which  is  proportionable  to  the 
credulity  of  the  witneffes.  Again,  the  fad  may  be 
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able  to  experience  by  a  certain  analogy  phyfical  or 
moral,  if  not  by  particular  examples,  and  may  be 
admitted  therefore,  on  proper  teflimony,  more  ea- 
fily  ftill,  than  one  of  thofe  which  I  called  indifferent. 
One  reds  wholly  on  tedimony,  but  experience  gives 
to  the  other  an  indirect,  if  not  a  direct,  confirma¬ 
tion. 

Let  me  quote  a  dory,  which  will  ferve  to  illus¬ 
trate  all  I  have  been  faying.  A  certain  king  of 
Siam  was  firmly  perfuaded  that  Sommona-Codom  had 
draddled  over  the  gulph  of  Bengal ;  that  the  print 
of  his  right  foot  was  feen  at  Pra-bat,  and  that  of 
his  left  foot  at  Lanca.  This  pious  legend  was  cer¬ 
tainly  repugnant  to  his  majedy’s  experience,  the 
fird  foundation  of  probability :  and  he  fell  into  the 
abfurdity  of  believing  it  on  the  mod  precarious  of 
human  authorities,  the  authority  of  his  prieds,  who 
had  taught  him,  perhaps,  that  the  merit  of  his  faith 
in  the  legend  of  Sommona-Codom  increafed  as  the 
probability  of  what  it  contained  diminifhed.  When 
the  Dutch  ambaffador  affured  the  fame  prince,  that 
the  furface  of  the  water  hardened  fo  much  in  his 
country,  during  the  winter,  that  men,  and  beads, 
and  heavy  carriages  paffed  over  it,  the  prince  treat¬ 
ed  him  as  a  liar.  He  knew  no  example  of  this 
kind :  and  the  feeming  nonconformity  to  exper'- 
ence,  in  this  cafe,  had  the  effect  which  the  real 
nonconformity  to  experience  fhould  have  had  in  the 
other.  I  call  this  a  feeming  nonconformity ;  be- 
caufe  although  the  good  Siamefe  knew  no  exam¬ 
ple,  in  point,  of  what  the  ambaffador  told  him,  yet 
he  might  have  reflected  on  feveral  peculiar  objects 
of  his  knowdedge,  that  would  have  brought  it  up 
to  a  real  conformity.  He  knew,  for  I  think  the 
art  of  cading  cannon  was  known  in  this  country, 
that  extreme  heat  could  give  fluidity  to  the  hardeft 
metals  :  from  whence  he  might  have  concluded, 
very  naturally,  that  extreme  cold  was  capable  of 
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producing  a  very  contrary  effect,  that  of  condens¬ 
ing  and  hardening  fluid  fubftances.  In  his  coun¬ 
try  there  was  no  ice  ;  but  he  knew  that  there  fell 
Sometimes  on  the  neighbouring  mountains  of  Ava, 
of  Pegu,  and  of  Laos,  a  certain  white  cold  and  fo- 
bd  fubftance,  which  was  nothing  elfe  than  water, 
condenfed  and  hardened  in  one  feafon,  and  melting 
and  flowing  in  another.  He  was  a  man  of  good 
fenfe,  they  fay,  and  therefore  we  may  believe  that 
thefe  considerations  difcovering  to  him  a  real,  though 
not  exad,  conformity  to  his  experience,  he  gave 
credit  to  the  Dutchman  afterwards. 

Let  us  confider  now,  on  our  part,  whether  there 
are  not  fads  that  contain  all  that  is  neceffary  to  efta- 
blilh  the  higheff  probability,  though  there  are  no 
examples  of  the  fame,  and  though  we  Should  allow, 
that  a  bare  non-repugnancy  to  experience,  or  a 
ftrong  analogy  to  it,  do  not  afford  fufficient  grounds 
of  probability.  Suppofe  then  a  fad,  preferved  in 
hiftory  or  tradition,  which  has  the  two  conditions 
of  non-repugnancy  and  of  analogy,  and  the  con¬ 
trary  to  which  cannot  be  afl'erted  without  abfurdity. 
Tf  the  negative  be  abfurd,  is  it  not  agreeable  to 
right  reafon  that  we  adhere  to  the  affirmative  ? 

It  may  be  laid,  perhaps,  that  the  fuppofition  I 
make  cannot  have  place  in  hillorical  facts,  that  thefe 
are  in  Some  fort  arbitrary,  they  may  be  affirmed 
or  denied,  according  to  the  credibility  of  the  tefti- 
mony.  That  Julius  Cafar  conquered  the  Britons, 
or  that Genghiz-Can conquered  China,  maybe  true; 
but  it  may  be  true,  likewife,  that  CczJ'ar  was  beat 
by  the  Britons,  and  that  Genghiz-Can  did  not  even 
march  into  China.  It  may  be  laid,,  that  when 
fuch  facts,  as  we  meet  with  frequently  in  the  ro¬ 
mances  of  all  kinds,  are  concerned,  we  may  af¬ 
firm  that  the  contrary  is  true,  or  that  no  fuch 
events  ever  happened ;  but  that  it  will  not  fol¬ 
low,  that  an  hiftorical  or  traditional  fad  is  true, 
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becaufe  it  appears  to  us,  that  to  fuppofe  the  con¬ 
trary  is  abfurd.  I  enter  no  further  into  this  dif- 
quifition,  but  I  content  myfelf  to  fay,  that  there 
is,  at  lead,  one  fuch  faft  conveyed  to  us  by  tradi¬ 
tion,  the  truth  of  which  we  mull  admit,  becaufe 
it  is  abfurd  to  affume  the  contrary,  and  becaufe 
one  or  the  other  mud  be  necelfarily  true.  The 
fad  I  mean  is  this,  that  the  world,  we  inhabit,  had 
a  beginning  in  time,  and  the  fame  may  be  faid  of 
our  whole  folai  fydem,  and  of  the  whole  fydem 
of  the  univerfe.  Now  this  fact  being  denied  very 
dogmatically,  and  there  neither  being  nor  ever 
having  been  any  living  cotemporary  human  tedi- 
mony  for  it  or  againd  it,  we  mud,  I  think,  be  de¬ 
cided  in  this  cafe,  by  conddering,  whether  the  be¬ 
ginning  or  eternity  of  the  world  implies  any  con- 
tradidion  with  what  we  know,  or  is  repugnant  to 
our  cleared,  mod  didind,  and  bed  determined 
ideas.  One  of  thefe  fads  mud  be  true,  fince  the 
world  exids  adually.  If  it  can  be  ffiewn,  there¬ 
fore,  that  the  opinion  of  its  eternity  is  an  abfurd 
opinion,  I  mud  be  convinced  that  it  had  a  com¬ 
mencement. 

To  prove  the  abfurdity  of  the  former,  there 
feems  to  be  a  very  obvious  method,  and  an  argu¬ 
ment  the  more  concludve,  becaufe  it  is,  in  oppo- 
dtion  to  the  atheid,  an  argument  “  ad  hominem,” 
an  argument  drawn  from  the  only  folution  of  one 
of  the  greated  difficulties  which  the  theid  pro- 
pofes  to  him.  If  this  folution  be  not  good,  he 
remains  without  a  reply,  and  if  it  be  good,  as  I 
think  indeed  that  it  is  fufficient  to  anfwer  this  par¬ 
ticular  difficulty,  there  arifes  from  it  an  argument 
againd  himfelf,  much  dronger  than  that  which  the 
theid  oppofed  to  him,  and  which  I  am  ready  to 
acknowledge,  that  he  has  fully  anfwered.  What 
is  here  faid,  requires  to  be  explained  by  a  deduc¬ 
tion  of  particulars. 
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He  who  denies  the  commencement,  and  afferts 
the  eternity  of  the  world,  mull  believe  that  this 
planet  of  ours  has  been,  from  all  eternity,  fuch  as 
we  fee  that  it  is.  I  fay,  that  he  mull  believe  it  to 
be  fo,  fince,  if  he  admitted  fuch  changes  in  it  as 
had  overturned  the  whole  order  of  phyfical  nature, 
deftroyed  all  the  fpecies  of  animals,  and  confound¬ 
ed  all  the  elements  in  a  new  chaos,  the  difpute 
would  be  over,  and  he  convicted,  at  once,  of  the 
grofleft  abfurdity,  becaufe  a  God,  a  A^.Spyo?,  would 
be  as  necefiary  in  this  cafe,  as  in  that  of  an  origi¬ 
nal  creation.  In  Ihort,  fuch  a  renewal  of  the  world 
requiring  no  lefs  wifdom  and  power  than  the  for¬ 
mation  of  it,  the  difpute,  on  the  atheift’s  part, 
would  fink  into  a  cavil  about  words.  He  is  oblig¬ 
ed  therefore  to  maintain,  that  this  planet  of  ours 
has  been  always,  upon  the  whole,  much  what  it 
is ;  that  there  have  been,  from  eternity,  the  fame 
general  laws,  and  the  fame  order  of  phyfical  na¬ 
ture  ;  an  infinite  luccelfion  of  material  caufes  and 
effects,  blind  caufes  of  uniform  effects,  uniform  in 
kind,  if  not  in  degree ;  caufes,  which  have  been 
effiecls  ;  effects,  which  become  caufes  in  their  turn, 
and  proceed  in  this  manner  round  the  circle  of 
eternity.  When  we  quote  to  the  atheifl  the  uni- 
verfal  confent  of  tradition,  in  affirming  that  the 
world  had  a  beginning,  he  laughs  at  the  proof. 
Whether  he  has  any  right  to  do  fo,  will  be  feen 
prefently.  In  the  mean  time,  we  cannot  be  fur- 
prifed  that  he,  who  rejects  a  demonfcration,  fhould 
pay  no  regard  to  a  tradition,;  but  we  may  be  well 
furprifed,  when,  following  the  atheift  on,  we  find 
him  calling  tradition  to  his  aid,  and  leaning  whol¬ 
ly  upon  it. 

If  the  world  is  eternal,  why  does  our  knowledge 
of  it  go  no  further  back,  why  have  we  not  more 
antient  memorials,  fays  the  divine  ?  the  fame  rea- 
fon,  fays  the  atheift,  which  hinders  us  from  having 
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records,  where  we  have  any,  beyond  two  or  three 
thoufand  years  in  a  fpace  of  five  or  fix  thoufand,  to 
which,  according  to  you,  the  antiquity  of  the  world 
extends,  is  juft  as  good  to  hinder  us  from  feeing 
further  backwards,  in  a  longer  time,  and  even  in  an 
infinite  fpace  of  time.  Now  here  theology  comes 
in  to  the  aid  of  atheifm,  as  it  does  upon  more  oc- 
cafions  than  this.  The  hiftory,  which  is  afcribed 
to  the  legiflator  of  the  Jews,  and  which  it  is  re¬ 
quired  that  we  fhould  believe  implicitly,  allures  us, 
that  the  world  was  once  entirely  drowned ;  and 
through  the  whole  courfe  of  facred,  as  well  as  pro¬ 
fane,  fcriptures,  we  hear  of  other  inundations,  of 
earthquakes,  of  plagues,  of  devaftations  of  coun¬ 
tries,  and  of  captivities  of  people,  by  all,  or  fome 
of  which,  not  only  numbers  of  men  have  been  de¬ 
ft  royed,  but  whole  political  focieties  have  been  loft. 
Thus  the  atheift  has  it  in  his  power  to  make  the  fame 
ufe  of  holy  writ,  which  the  divine  makes  of  profane 
hiftory ;  that  is,  he  adopts  whatever  makes  for  his 
purpofe,  and  rejects  whatever  does  not.  He  finds 
antient  governments  frequently  diffolved,  and  new 
ones  rifing.  The  records  of  the  former,  as  well  as 
their  laws  and  cuftoms,  perilh  with  them.  The 
latter  remain  often  very  long  in  ignorance  and  bar¬ 
barity,  and  have  not  the  means,  nor  even  the  de¬ 
fire,  of  conveying  the  events  of  their  own  time,  nor 
the  traditions  of  former,  times  by  authentic  records 
to  pofterity.  He  will  not  fail  to  obferve,  that  all  we 
know  of  antient  hiftory,  except  thofe  broken  fcraps 
of  it  which  Jewifh  traditions  mention,  has  come 
down  to  us  from  the  Greeks ;  that  many  centuries 
pafled,  after  the  deluge,  before  Cadmus ,  or  any  one 
elfe,  carried  the  ufe  of  letters  to  this  people ;  and 
that  this  people,  not  having  employed  them  to  write 
hiftory  till  many  centuries  afterwards,  it  is  not  afto- 
nilhing  that  we  know  as  little  as  we  do  concerning 
times  more  antient  than  thofe.  The  atheift  triumphs 
in  this  anfwer  to  the  divine,  and  though  no  man 
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abhors  his  caufe  more  than  I  do,  1  think  him  thus 
far  in  the  right.  But  the  fcene  will  foon  change, 
if  a  theill  interpofes.  His  anfwer  to  the  divine’s 
queltion  will  indeed  ftand  good,  but  out  of  this  very 
anfwer  there  will  arife  a  decifive  argument  again!! 
him. 

When  the  atheift  has  founded  the  deluge  of  Deu¬ 
calion  high,  and  admitted,  for  the  fake  of  his  argu¬ 
ment,  that  of  Noah  ;  when  he  has  added  to  thefe, 
all  thofe  other  deluges,  of  which  tradition  fpeaks, 
that  of  Xifuthrus ,  that  of  Ogyges ,  that  which  the 
Chinefe  annals  mention,  that  whereof  the  prielts  of 
Sais  informed  Solon ,  and  that,  if  it  was  not  the  fame, 
whereof  the  memory  had  been  preferved  among  the 
people  of  America,  befides  a  mutitude  of  devalta- 
tions  of  other  kinds,  he  will  think  himfelf  very 
ltrong.  But  the  theill  may  alk  him  a  very  puzling 
queltion,  Was  there  any  thing  fupernatural  in  the 
production  of  thefe  terrible  catallrophes  ?  The  di¬ 
vine  might  anfwer,  that  there  was ;  but  he  could 
not :  for  if  he  did,  he  would  acknowledge  the  exis¬ 
tence  of  a  fupreme  Being,  which  he  denies.  It  re¬ 
mains  then,  that  all  he  has  faid  about  the  immuta¬ 
ble  order  and  laws  of  nature,  which  have  maintain¬ 
ed  the  world  in  much  the  fame  Hate,  and  fuch  as  it; 
is,  from  ail  eternity,  mull  pafs  for  nothing,  and 
the  theill:  will  infill,  that  if  fuch  events  as  thefe, 
which  tend  diredtly  to  the  diffolution  of  our  planet, 
and  the  extermination  of  the  whole  human  race, 
have  been  produced  fo  often,  in  five  or  fix  thou- 
fand  years,  by  the  action  of  blind  caufes,  matter 
and  motion  alone,  it  is  repugnant  to  common  fenfe 
to  believe,  either  that  fuch  events  have  not  happened 
an  infinite  number  of  times,  in  an  infinite  fpace  of 
time  ;  or  that  having  fo  happened,  they  Ihould  not 
have  once  deltroyed  the  world  entirely,  and  made 
the  fuppofition  of  a  God  necelfary  to  reftore  it  to  the 
Hate  in  which  we  fee  it.  The  theill  will  infill  fur¬ 
ther  againft  the  atheift,  that  it  is  abfurd  to  confine 
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thefe  phenomena  to  fuch  bounds,  and  to  accom- 
pany  them  with  juft  fuch  circumftances  as  fuit  his 
purpofe.  The  purpofe  of  the  atheift  required  that 
thefe  deftruftions  of  mankind  Ihould  happen  often 
enough  to  defend  his  hypothecs  againft  that  quef- 
tion,  Why  have  we  not  more  antient  memorials  of 
the  world,  and  of  the  inhabitants  of  it  ?  What  his 
purpofe  required,  is  exactly  anfwered,  by  the  eter¬ 
nal  complaifance  of  blind  material  caufes.  The 
world  was  never  entirely  deftroyed  nor  mankind  en¬ 
tirely  exterminated,  nor  any  neceflity  created  of  a 
God  to  reftore  them.  But  there  have  been  as  many 
of  thefe  deftructions,  as  may  be  improved  to  extri¬ 
cate  the  atheift  out  of  the  difficulty  which  is  laid  in 
his  way.  , 

The  divine  would  fit  down  well  fatisfied  with  the 
ftate  to  which,  I  fuppofe,  the  difpute  is  reduced  by 
the  theift,  if  he  had  nothing  more  at  heart,  than  to 
maintain  the  exiftence  of  God,  by  maintaining  the 
commencement  of  the  world.  But  he  has  fome- 
thing  more  at  heart,  it  mult  have  commenced,  it 
ffiuft  have  been  renewed,  and  it  muft  have  been  re¬ 
peopled,  in  the  manner  Mofes  relates,  and  juft  at 
the  time  which  he  fixes,  according  to  the  calcula¬ 
tions  that  learned  men  have  grounded  on  the  ge¬ 
nealogies  contained  in  the  book  of  Genefis.  For 
this  purpofe  a  fyftem  has  been  invented  by  crouding 
profane  into  the  extent  of  facred  chronology,  and 
by  making  as  many  anecdotes  of  the  former,  as  can 
be  fo  made,  feem  to  coincide  with  t'nofe  of  the  lat¬ 
ter.  Divines  would  be  thought  to  prove  the  latter 
by  concurrent  evidence ;  but  in  reality  they  afiume 
it  to  be  true,  and  by  this  aflumption  alone,  can  the 
violence,  with  which  they  drag  profane  anecdotes 
to  their  purpofe,  be  in  any  fort  excufed.  That  I 
may  not  quote  to  you  any  of  thofe  numberlefs  heavy 
writers,  who  have  taken  this  talk  upon  them,  I  will 
bring  forward  on  this  occafion  Mr.  de  M&aux ,  the 
honor  of  the  Gallican  or  rather  of  the  Chriftian 
J  church. 
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church,  and  the  frame  of  that  of  Rome.  This  wri¬ 
ter,  who  poftefied  in  the  hig'he'd  degree  the  talent  of 
feducing  the  imagination,  when  he  could  not  con¬ 
vince  the  judgment,  running  over,  in  his  difcourfe 
on  univerl’al  hiftory,  thofe  ages  which  fucceeded  the 
deluge,  in  a  very  agreeable  manner,  but  on  very 
precarious  authority,  makes  no  fcruple  of  affirming, 
that  there  is  no  antient  hillory  wherein  the  marks  of 
a  new  world  do  not  appear  manifeltiy  in  thefe  early 
times,  and  long  after  them.  Thefe  endeavours  to 
confirm  the  Mofaic  fyftern  by  a  multitude  of  uncer* 
tain  traditions,  as  well  as  the  hillory  itfelf,  compil¬ 
ed,  no  doubt,  from  other  traditions,  might  be  fuf- 
ficient  to  take  all  authority  from  tradition,  if  thefe 
authors  did  not  miftake  the  notion  of  it,  and  if  a 
juft  diftindtion,  that  ought  to  be  made,  did  not 
efcape  them. 

Tradition  is  fir  ft  oral,  the  hr  ft  authors  of  it  un¬ 
known  ;  and  when  it  comes  afterwards  into  hiftory, 
the  genealogical  defcent  of  it  nothing  more  than  tra¬ 
dition,  and  we  mull  fay,  in  general,  very  abfurdly, 
that  it  proves  itfelf,  or,  very  truly,  that  it  has  no 
proof  at  all.  From  hence  it  follows,  that  particu¬ 
lar  circumftantial  fadls,  conveyed  to  us  by  particu¬ 
lar  traditions,  are  deftitute  of  hiftorical  proof.  But 
ftill  it  will  be  agreeable  to  nature  and  reafon,  that 
the  unanimous  concurrence  of  many  traditions,  to 
which  no  contrary  traditions  can  be  oppofed,  may 
conftitute  the  truth  of  a  general  fact.  Public  report, 
as  Pliny  the  younger  obferves,  relates  facts  in  the 
grofs,  and  naked  of  circumftances.  So  it  mull  do, 
to  deferve  any  credit ;  and  fo  does  this  tradition, 
that  the  world  had  a  beginning.  It  is  rather  a  fadt, 
refulting  from  the  concurrence  of  traditions,  than  a 
fadt  founded  on  the  authority  of  any.  Nothing  can 
be  lefs  credible  than  all  that  we  read  in  antient  ftory, 
about  the  Affyrians  for  inftance.  It  is  a  wild  heap 
of  inconfiftent  traditions  which  cannot  be  reconcil¬ 
ed,  nor  verified  for  want  of  an  hiftorical  criterion. 

Ctefias ? 
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Ctefias ,  it  is  faid,  boafted  that  he  had  extracted  the 
materials  of  his  hiftory,  whilft  he  was  in  the  fervice 
of  the  king  of  Perfia,  out  of  the  authentic  records 
of  that  monarchy.  But  his  account,  thofe  of  othef 
Greek  writers,  and  even  thofe  of  the  old  tefta- 
ment,  are  fo  contrary  to  one  another,  and,  on  the 
whole,  fo  improbable,  that  they  may  be  all  com¬ 
prehended  under  the  name  of  Affyriacs,  which  Ari- 
Jiotle  brought  into  proverbial  ufe,  and  which  was 
meant  to  fignify  all  forts  of  fabulous  relations. 
What  are  -we  now  to  believe  in  this  cafe  ?  Not  any 
particular  tradition,  to  be  fure  •,  but  thus  much,  in 
general,  that  there  was  an  empire  once  founded  in 
Ana,  to  which  the  Affyrians  gave  their  name. 

Thefe  traditions,  thofe  of  Egypt,  and  many  of 
Greece,  come  from  thofe  dark  ages  which  may  be 
called  heroical  or  fabulous,  after  Varro  the  mold 
learned  of  the  Romans.  More  modern  Greeks,  like 
echoes,  repeated  thefe  traditions,,  and,  in  repeating, 
multiplied  them  all,  fo  that  the  found  of  them  rings 
kill  in  our  ears,  and  they  remain  objects  of  learned 
curiolity.  Shall  we  give  credit  now  to  the  tradi¬ 
tions,  that  came  down  from  fabulous  ages,  about 
the  expedition  of  the  Argonauts ;  about  the  war  of 
Thebes,  and  that  of  Troy  ;  about  the  adventures  of 
Hercules ,  of  Thefeus ,  and  a  multitude  of  other  ro¬ 
mantic  (lories  ?  No,  moil  certainly.  It  would  be 
ridiculous  to  give  credit  to  any  of  them.  But  it  is 
not  ridiculous,  it  is  reafonable,  to  be  perfuaded  that 
they  had  fome  foundation  in  the  truth  of  things. 
Every  tradition,  confidered  apart,  may  be  fafely  de¬ 
nied  ;  becaufe  no  one  of  them  has  an  hillorical  proof: 
but  yet  a  truth,  which  may  be  called  with  little  im¬ 
propriety  hillorical,  refults  from  the  combination 
of  all  thefe  fabulous  traditions.  They  were  no  doubt, 
in  unknown  ages,  maritime  expeditions,  famous 
leagues,  cruel  wars,  and  heroes  who  rendered  their 
pames  illullrious. 
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One  tradition  reports,  that  Perfens  carried  a  co¬ 
lony  into  the  eafl ;  another,  that  Pith  anus  did  the 
feme  “  ufque  ad  iEthiGpas.”  as  far  as  the  Indies. 
Is  not  the  voyage  of  Id,  daughter  of  Inacbus,  into 
Egypt  long  before,  and  the  expedition  of  the  Cim¬ 
merians  into  Aha  long  after,  famous  in  tradition  ? 
Many  others  of  the  fame  kind  might  be  mentioned  ; 
and  though  they  are  all  fabulous,  they  leave  no  rea- 
fon  to  doubt,  that  arts  and  fciences,  and  even  bar¬ 
barity,  were  carried  from  the  weft  to  the  eaft,  as 
well  as  from  the  eaft  to  the  weft,  in  ages  quite  un¬ 
known  to  us :  which  is  enough  to  lhake  the  autho¬ 
rity  of  that  particular  hiftory  wherein  it  is  reported, 
that  the  world  was  repeopleu  from  one  fpot,  and 
by  one  family,  after  an  univerfat  deluge.  But  I 
need  infill  on  this  head  no  longer.  So  many  gene¬ 
ral  truths,  of  which  it  is  impoftible  to  doubt,  re- 
fixlt  from  the  concurrence  of  fabulous  traditions, 
that  there  remains  no  reafon  to  doubt  of  the  truth 
of  this  fad,  “  The  world  had  a  beginning.” 

Will  it  be  faid,  that  if  there  has  been  Inch  a  tra¬ 
dition,  it  has  not  been  fo  universal  as  to  eftablilh 
this  truth,  according  to  my  rule  ?  Left  this  fliould 
be  faid,  it  is  neceftary  that  I  prove  the  univerfality 
of  it ;  and  that  by  fhewing,  particularly,  for  what 
reafons  we  admit  other  facls  to  be  true,  though 
founded  only  on  tradition,  it  may  appear  that  the 
beginning  of  the  world  is  ftill  better  founded,  and 
this  important  tradition  advantageouuy  ciiftinguifti- 
ed  from  all  others. 

Whilft  I  am  writing  on  this  fubject,  to  you,  a 
differtation,  I  had  never  feen  before,  is  fallen  into 
my  hands.  The  author  #  of  it  pretends  not  only 
to  prove,  that  the  world  had  a  beginning,  but  aifo, 
that  this  beginning  was  the  fame  which  Mofes 
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gives  it.  He  is  fo  fond  of  the  fecond  propofition, 
that  he  employs  all  his  fkill  and  all  his  learning  to 
eftablifh  it.  He  ventures  to  affert,  that  the  hiftory 
of  the  world  was  very  well  known,  when  that  of 
Mofes  became  public  by  the  fpreading  of  the  gof- 
pel ;  that  profane*  hiftory  agreed  with  facred,  in 
this  refpect,  and  did  not  reach  beyond  the  bounds 
Mofes  had  fet.  One  would  think  that  thefe  wri¬ 
ters  imagine,  for  this  writer  is  a  divine  too,  that 
none  but  thenvfelves  can  read,  and  that  they  have 
(till  the  advantage,  which  they  had  before  the  re- 
furre&ion  of  letters,  the  advantage  of  iinpofing 
whatever  they  pleafe  on  an  ignorant  world.  The 
world  had  a  beginning;  tradition  proves  it  had. 
But  tradition  is  far  from  proving  that  it  began, 
either  in  the  manner  Mofes  relates,  or  at  the  time 
which  he  is  thought  to  have  fixed.  Profane  and 
facred  hiftory  were  as  little  agreed,  when  Chrifti- 
anity  was  publifhed  and  the  Jewifh  fcriptures  were 
better  known,  as  they  are  at  this  time ;  notwith- 
ftanaing  all  the  pains  taken  by  Jofepbus ,  Eufebius , 
and  others,  to  reconcile  them ;  and  notwithftand- 
ing  all  the  pains  that  have  been  taken,  by  modern 
fcholars,  to  confirm  facred  by  profane  anecdotes. 

Let  us  negledt  fuch  writers,  therefore,  who  make 
a  fltew  of  learning,  always  futile,  and  often  falfe. 
Let  us  examine  and  compare  for  ourfelves ;  look 
into  the  authors  they  cite ;  but  truft  neither  their 
citations  nor  their  reafonings.  Diodorus  the  Sici¬ 
lian,  and  Strabo ,  in  the  reign  of  Augujlus  ;  Pliny 
and  Plutarch  in  thofe  of  Vefpafian  and  T rajan ,  very 
refpectable  authors  certainly,  give  us  a  different 
idea  of  their  knowledge  in  the  hiftory  of  the  world, 
from  that  which  the  author  of  this  differtation  would 
give  us..  They  knew  a  little  better  than  this  mo¬ 
dern  writer,  what  hiftories  and  what  traditions  they 
had  of  any  authenticity.  They  made  no  great  ac¬ 
count  of  thofe  canticles  or  hymns,  of  thofe  infcrip- 
\  tions 
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tions  and  ether  expedients,  which  had  been  em¬ 
ployed,  in  more  early  times,,  to  preferve  the  me¬ 
mory  of  pah  events,  and  concerning  which  the 
writer  we  refer  to,  enters  into  a  chimerical  and 
tirefome  detail.  Thefe  antient  writers  looked 
on  their  histories  to  be  more  modern,  and  their 
traditions  to  be  more  antient,  than  our  tribe  of 
fcholars  would  make  them,  the  lalt  efpecially. 
That  profound  antiquity,  wherein  thefe  men  af- 
feCt  dogmatically  to  make  great  difeoveries,  with 
very  particular  and  critical  exaclnefs,  was,  for  the 
others,  a  dark  abyfs,  wherein  they  faw  but  few 
objects,  and  thofe  few  rather  general  than  particu¬ 
lar,  and,  on  the  whole,  very  imperfect.  They  ac¬ 
knowledged,  that  the  firft  cf  the  Greek  hiftorians 
had  writ  no  earlier  than  the  time  about  which  the 
Perfians  began  to  make  their  expeditions  into  Eu¬ 
rope.  They  ccnfeffed,  that  neighbouring  nations 
had  fome  hiftorical  monuments  of  a  much  greater 
antiquity  ;  but  they  confefied  too,  that  thefe  monu¬ 
ments  were  very  imperfect  and  very  precarious, 
broken  into  difeordant  anecdotes,  and  mingled  up 
with  romance  and  poetical  fiction.  In  a  word,  they 
owned  tnemfelves  able  to  pierce  a  very  little  way 
into  antiquity :  but  none  of  them  pretended,  that 
the  bounds  of  their  hiftorical  knowledge  were  the 
bounds  of  antiquity.  Let  us  fee  now,  whether  the 
beginning  of  the  world  may  not  be,  even  at  this 
time,  reputed  equivalent  to  the  beft  eftablifhed  hif¬ 
torical  fact,  notwithstanding  the  avowed  ignorance 
of  the  moft  learned  and  curious  inquirers,  who 
wrote,  two  thoufand  years  ago,  about  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  nations,  and  much  more  of  the  world. 

The  Egyptians  feern  to  have  been  reputed  the 
moft  antient,  or  one  of  the  moft  antient  nations  of 
the  world,  by  the  Greeks,  from  whom  all  our  know¬ 
ledge  of  profane  history  defeends.  They  gave  to 
their  nation  an  immenfe  antiquity,  and  in  part, 

perhaps, 
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perhaps,  fabulous.  But  I  am  at  a  iofs,  however,  to 
difcover  what  means,  and  therefore  what  right,  the 
fcholars  of  thefe  ages  have  to  decide,  as  dogmatical¬ 
ly  as  they  have  done,  about  th£  Egyptian  dynafties. 
Why,  for  inftance,  the  Jefuit  Petavius  required  that 
we  fhould,  upon  his  word,  reject  them  all  ?  Or, 
why  the  author  of  the  differtation,  after  touching 
the  matter  very  lightly  and  very  fuperficially,  fhould 
expeft  to  be  believed,  when  he  coniettures  that 
there  were  no  monuments  of  Egyptian  antiquity 
latter  than  Moeris ,  though  he  has  in  this  the  autho¬ 
rity  of  as  great  a  man  as  Marjhcun  on  his  fide  ?  Duc- 
archus ,  the  difciple  of  Ariftotle ,  who  had  not,  moft 
certainly,  infpired  him  with  much  credulity  in  an- 
tient  traditions,  had  ftudied  the  antiquities  of  Egypt. 
Manet  ho  had  done  the  fame  in  the  time  of  Ptolcmx 
Philadelphia ,  and  EratoJlhen.es  in  the  time  of  Ptolemy 
Evergctes.  The  firft  of  the  two  was  himfelf  an  Egyp¬ 
tian,  and  had  extracted  his  chronology  and  hiftorv 
from  the  books  of  Mercury,  that  is,  from  the  fa- 
cred  and  moft  authentic  writings  of  the  Egyptians. 
Why  has  his  chronology  been  called  in  queftion, 
or  why  was  it  not  received  by  Chriftian  writers  be¬ 
yond  a  certain  epocha  ?  Is  there  any  pretence  to 
fay,  that  he  altered  what  he  found  in  the  books  of 
Mercury  ;  as  we  know  that  Julius  Africanus ,  and 
Eufebius,  altered  and  tranfpofed  his  dynalties,  to 
make  them,  as  near  as  they  could,  conformable  £0 
the  Mofaic  chronology  ?  With  what  front  can  we 
fufpsft  the  authenticity  of  books,  compiled  and  pre- 
fervecl  by  Egyptian  priefts,  when  we  receive  ‘the 
Old  Teftament  on  the  faith  of  Jewilh  fcribes,  a  moft 
ignorant  and  lying  race  ?  Were  the  facred  books  of 
the  Egyptians  taken  from  them,  by  a  king  of  Per- 
fia  ?  Diodorus  fays  it.  But  the  fame  Diodorus  af- 
lures  us,  that  the  Egyptians  purchafed  their  fcrip- 
t  tires  again,  and  that  they  were  reftored  to  them  by 
the  eunuch  Bagoas :  whereas  the  fcriptures  of  the 
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Jews  were  loft:,  more  than  once  ;  and  how  they  were 
recovered,  the  laft  time  at  leaft,  is  unknown  to  us  : 
nav,  whether  they  were  recovered  at  ail,  in  a  ftrici 
feme,  may  be,  and  has  been,  queftioned  bv  fome 
Car  llians  and  Jews  too.  Is  the  immenfe  antiquity', 
which  :  afcribed  to  his  nation,  or  the  tales 

of  G':ris,  and  If.s,  and  Typhon ,  too  ridiculous  to  be 
admitted  ?  I  ftiall  not  plead  in  favor  of  them.  But, 
in  truth,  are  the  anecdotes  of  Jewilh  antiquity  a 
whit  more  conformable  to  experience,  to  reafon, 
and  to  all  our  notions  of  things  diwine  or  human, 
whatever  regard  we  may  pay  to  fome  paftages  in  the 
Pentateuch,  becaufe  of  the  ufe  to  which  they  are  put 
by  theologv.  No  man,  who  has  the  leaft  pretence 
to  candor,  and  who  dares  fpeak  out,  will  aflert  fo 
much.  But  ftill,  how  little  credit  foever  we  may 
give  to  the  particular  traditions,  of  either  fort,  all 
of  them  together  are  the  general  voice  of  antiquity, 
and  extort  our  auent  to  this  truth,  “  The  world 
•'*  had  a  beginning.” 

This  truth  feems  to  have  been  propagated  by  them 
in  thofe  hieroglyphs,  and  that  facred  language, 
wherein  they  recorded  whatever  was  moft  antient 
and  moft  refpecled.  Horns,  or  the  world,  was  re¬ 
presented  like  a  youth  whofe  beard  was  not  yet 
grown.  An  egg  was  the  famous  lymbol  of  the 
generation,  as  well  as  figure,  of  the  world  ;  and 
the  Thebans,  who  were  the  moft  antient  Egyptian 
dvnaftv,  had  an  hieroglyphicai  repreientation  of 
me  Divinity  with  an  egg  coming  out  of  his  mouth  ; 
which  fvmbol  of  an  egg  was  adopted  by  the  Phoe¬ 
nicians,  and  bv  the  Perftans,  and  became  an  object 
of  worthip  in  the  orgia,  or  myfteries  of  Bacchus. 
Thefe  monuments  came  down  from  the  firft  Mer¬ 
cury.  at  whofe  antiquity  we  cannot  fo  much  as  guefs ; 
for  the  fecond,  who  followed,  and  probably  very 
lone;  after  him,  our  chronologers  are  obliged  to 
place  as  high  as  the  age  of  Mofes  or  of  Joftnui. 

Sanchoniathon , 
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Sanchoniathon ,  that  we  may  fay  fomething  of 
Phoenician  as  well  as  Egyptian  traditions  of  this  fort, 
is  another  author  who  may  vie,  perhaps,  with  the 
moil  antientfor  antiquity.  Bochart ,  and  all  our  di¬ 
vines,  think  fit  to  place  him  in  the  time  of  Gideon. 
It  is  not  convenient  for  them  that  he  lhould  Hand 
backwarder.  They  build  their  aifertion  on  a  paf- 
fage  concerning  him  in  the  writings  of  Porphyry , 
who  fays,  that  Sanchoniathon  had  the  materials  of  hh 
hiilory  from  Jerombal,  a  prieil  of  the  God  Jao. 
Now  “Jerombal  founds  too  like  to  Jerubaa /,  the  name 
Gideon  wears  in  feripture,  and  Jao  founds  too  like 
Jehova ,  to  leave  any  doubt  on  this  fubject  in  •  the 
minds  of  men  who  can  make  fyilems  and  write  vo¬ 
lumes  on  the  affinity  or  founds.  Sanchoniathon  then- 
being  cotemporary  to  Gideon ,  had  a  knowledge  of 
the  books  of  Mofes ,  and  took  from  thence  all  he 
knew  concerning  the  beginning  of  the  world  ;  fb 
that  thefe  two  are  but  one  and  the  fame  tradition, 
according  to  this  opinion.  But  there  is  great  rea- 
fon  to  doubt  of  the  firft  part,  and  the  fecond.  is  evi¬ 
dently  laife.- - -The  anachronifm  of  Porphyry ,  who 

fuppofed  Semiramis  cotemporary  with  the  liege  or 
Troy,  will  not  make  Sanchoniathon  cotemporary  with 
Gideon :  fince  the  laft  was,  unluckily,  not  a  prieft, 
and  fince  the  Jerombal ,  from  whole  writings  the 
Phoenician  hiltorian  is  faid  to  have  borrowed,  was 
one.  The  anfwers  made  to  this  objection  are  trif¬ 
ling.  A  Pagan,  it  is  faid,  might  take  a  general  of 
an  army  for  a  prieil,  and  Porphyry  was  guilty  of  this 
blunder.  _  The  Jews  called  their  chiefs  or  principal 
men  fometimes  pr'ells,  it  is  laid.  Therefore  Porphy¬ 
ry ,  who  was  no  more  a  jew  than  he  was  a  Ckriilian, 
might  make  ufe  of  an  appellation  peculiar  to  the 
Jews. — But,  further,  in  what  time  foever  Sanchonir- 
thon  lived,  he  did  not  relate  what  he  faid  concerning 
the  commencement  of  the  world  from  the  Mofaic 
hiilory,  or  any  other  Jewilh  traditions  \  fince  he  af¬ 
firmed 
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firmed  pofitively  that  he  derived  the  Cofmogony  from 
Taaut  or  Mercury.  Have  we  not  reafon  to  be  fur- 
prifed,  as  much  as  we  are  accudonied  to  it,  at  the 
boldnefs  of  fcholars  who  prefume  to  oppofe  their  fri¬ 
volous  conjectures,  to  what  an  hidorian  himfelf  fays 
of  the  materials  which  he  followed  ? — The  fecond 
part  of  what  is  faid  concerning  this  Phoenician  hif¬ 
torian  being  falfe,  it  follows  that  Sanchoniathon ,  one 
of  the  mod  ancient  writers  whole  name  is  come  down 
to  us,  Sanchoniathon ,  a  lover  and  follower  of  truth, 
according  to  the  etymology  of  his  name,  learned  and 
curious  in  fearching  the  original  of  things,  furnifh- 
ed  with  the  mod  authentic  materials  that  Egypt  and 
Phoenicia  could  afford  him,  and  writing  in  an  age 
when  the  authenticity  of  thefe  materials  might  be 
known,  affirmed  the  beginning  of  the  world  ;  and 
is,  therefore,  a  voucher  of  the  fame  truth,  didinft 
from  Mofes. 

Whether  the  books  of  the  Pentateuch  were  wrote 
by  Mofes  himfelf,  or  whether  the  traditions  contain¬ 
ed  in  them  were  compiled  after  his  time,  which  is 
not  at  all  improbable ;  certain  it  is,  that  thefe  tra¬ 
ditions  are  of  very  great  antiquity.  Now  thefe  tra¬ 
ditions  confirm  the  fame  general  fad,  in  a  more  cir- 
cumdantial  account  of  it,  than  we  may  fuppofe  that 
Sanchoniathon  gave.  I  have  read  that  Simplicius 
laughed  at  the  whole  dory,  and  at  Grammaticus  for 
quoting  fome  paffages  of  it.  This  interpreter  of 
Arijlotle  affirmed,  that  the  whole  was  taken  from 
Egyptian  fables.  But  Simplicius  might  have  confi- 
dered,  as  we  do,  that  how  ridiculous  foever  the  cir- 
cumdances  might  be,  the  faft,  affirmed  by  fo  many 
traditions,  might  be  true,  though  he  was  led  to 
deny  it  by  arguments  which  Arijlotle  himfelf  owned 
to  be  very  problematical.  Arijlotle ,  who  employed 
logic  very  abfurdly  in  phyfics,  might  employ  it,  as  ab- 
furdly,  about  hiffory  and  tradition.  Let  it  be,  that  the 
account  Mqfes  gives  of  the  creation,  and  the  cofmogo¬ 
ny  of  Sanchoniathon,  are  alike  fabulous;  yet  dill  the 

general 
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general  fact,  advanced  by  them,  may  be  reputed 
true.  The  various  fables  annexed  to  it  do,  in 
effeft,  prove  it ;  fince  it  is  not  likely  that  they 
would  have  been  invented,  if  the  foundation  of  them 
had  not  been  laid  in  tradition,  if  there  had  not  been 
a  flock  of  truth  whereon  to  graft  them. 

I  am  as  much  perfuaded,  as  Simplicius  himfelf, 
that  the  Ilraelites  might  borrow  fome  Egyptian  tra¬ 
ditions,  as  it  is  notorious  that  they  borrowed  many 
civil  and  religious  inftitutions  from  the  fame  people. 
I  can  believe  too,  on  the  faith  of  learned  men,  that 
there  is  fome  analogy  between  the  Mofaic  account 
of  the  creation  and  the  Phoenician  cofmogony. 
There  is  nothing  extraordinary  to  alter  the  date  of 
the  queltion  in  this.  I  can  believe  too,  that  the  fix 
timeSj  in  which  God  made  the  world,  according  to 
an  antient  tradition  of  the  Perfians,  are  relative  to 
the  fix  days  in  which  he  made  it,  according  to  the 
Jewifh  traditions.  The  Ifraelites  had  been  haves  to 
the  Egyptians,  captives  among  the  Chaldeans,  and 
fubjetts  to  the  Perfians.  They  boafled  their  defcent 
from  Abraham ;  and  the  magi  acknowledged  this 
patriarch  for  their  legiflator,  and  for  the  inflitutor 
of  their  religion.  The  reformation,  which  Zoroajier 
made  in  this,  was  made  after  the  return  of  fome  of 
the  Jews,  from  Babylon,  into  their  own  country. 
But  it  was  made,  according  to  Hide  and  other  mo¬ 
dern  critics,  in  the  reign  of  Darius ,  fon  of  Hyjiafpes , 
a  little  before  Ffdras  and  Nehemias  went  from  the 
court  of  Perfia  to  reftore  the  religion,  to  fettle  the 
government,  and  to  compile  the  traditions  of  the 
Jews  at  Jerufalem.  Ffdras  fet  out  from  Perfia  and 
Babylonia  when  the  diiputes  between  the  Magians 
and  the  Sabians  ran  the  higheft,  and  when  the  new 
dottrines  of  Zoroajier  prevailed  in  the  firft  fervor 
of  reformation.  Efdras,  therefore,  and  the  other 
Jews,  who  could  not  fail  to  be  favorable  to  the 
firlt  feft,  and  averfe  to  the  latter,  might  very  well 
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take,  as  it  is  highly  probable  that  they  did,  the 
names  of  the  months,  the  names  of  angels,  many 
ridiculous  anecdotes,  and,  among  .the  reft,  fome 
concerning  the  creation,  from  the  Magians.  The 
tradition  was  common  to  all  thefe  nations,  but  they 
invented  and  they  borrowed,  from  one  another, 
various  circumftances,  in  which  they  dreffed  it  up 
differently,  each  hiftorian  according  to  his  fancy, 
and  conformably  to  the  eftablifhed  fyftem  of  his 
religion.  This  hypothefts  is  fo  well  founded,  and 
fo  very  probable,  that  our  divines  do  nothing  better 
than  weaken  the  credulity  of  the  fa&,  when  they 
affume,  on  the  funilitude  of  fome  circumftances, 
that  this  tradition,  as  well  as  the  belief  of  one  God, 
was  preferved  by  the  Jews  alone. 

They  were  both  much  more  antient  among  the 
Ferfians  than  Zoroqfter  or  Zerdujht.  We  have  to 
do  here  only  with  the  firft  :  and  as  to  that,  Porphyry 
cites  in  his  treatife,  “  De  antro  nympharum,”  a 
certain  Eubulus,  who  writ  the  Hiftory  of  Mithras , 
and  affured  in  it,  that  Zoroajler  confecrated  a  round 
grotto,  fuch  as  nature  had  formed  it,  adorned  with 
ftowers  and  watered  by  fprings,  to  Mithras ,  the 
creator  of  all  things,  which  grotto  was  the  fymbol 
of  the  world,  as  the  world  is  the  work  of  Mithras. 
The  fame  reformer  inftituted  feftivals  likewife  to 
commemorate  the  beginning  of  it ;  and  not  content 
with  this,  he  defeended  into  particulars  ;  fixed  the 
number  of  days  contained  in  every  one  of  the 
fix  times  that  had  been  imagined ;  and  marked 
the  gradual  progrefs  of  the  creation  in  each  of 
them. 

The  Chaldeans  may  be  coupled,  on  this  occafion, 
with  the  Perfians,  as  the  Phoenicians  and  the  If- 
raelites  were  with  the  Egyptians.  They  were  all 
diftinft  nations  ;  they  had  all  their  diftincf  religi¬ 
ons  and  traditions  ;  but  they  all  agree  in  one,  the 
beginning  of  the  world,  how  many  different  fifti- 
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ons  foever  they  might  relate  concerning  the  time 
and  manner  of  this  beginning.  I  do  not  cite  the 
Chaldaic  oracles.  They  were  as  much  forged  or 
corrupted,  perhaps,  as  the  Sibyline  verfes.  But  we 
have  no  need  of  leaning  on  their  authority.  Eu- 
febius  has  preferved  a  remarkable  palfage  that  was 
in  the  hiftory  of  Berofus.  An  antient  tradition  of 
the  Chaldaeans  reported,  that  our  world  was  formed 
out  of  a  chaos.  All  was  night  and  water,  till  Bel 
cut  this  night  in  two,  feparated  the  heavens  from 
the  earth,  and  formed  the  world.  The  ftars,  the 
fun,  the  moon,  and  the  planets,  were  the  produc¬ 
tions,  according,  to  this  tradition,  of  the  fame  Bel , 
by  which  name  the  Chaldaeans  meaned  to  fignify 
the.  Knepb  of  the  orthodox  Egyptians,  their  own 
invifible  Mithras ,  or,  in  one  word,  the  fupreme 
Being. 

I  know  very  well  that  Diodorus  fays,  the  Chal¬ 
daeans  believed  the  world  eternal  by  its  nature, 
and  incapable  of  generation  or  corruption.  But, 
in  the  firft  place,  the  authority  of  Berojus  feems  to 
deferve,  on  this  occafion,  much  more  credit  than 
that  of  Diodorus ,  not  only  becaufe  he  was  much 
nearer  to  the  times  of  which  he  fpeaks,  but  becaufe 
he  was  a  Babylonian  and  a  pried,  and,  therefore, 
better  inftru&ed,  without  doubt,  than  the  latter  in  1 
the  traditions  of  his  own  country. — In  the  next 
place,  the  difficulty  of  reconciling  thefe  two  au¬ 
thors,  does  not  feem  infuperable.  The  Greek,  in 
the  beginning  of  his  firft  book,  fpeaks  of  thofe, 
who  believed  the  world  eternal,  and  of  thofe,  who 
were  of  a  contrary  opinion.  But  this  difpute  feems 
to  have  rifen  among  the  naturalifts  or  the  learned, 
as  he  calls  them,  and  not  among  thofe  who  con¬ 
tented  themfelves  to  know,  about  paft  events,  wffiat 
the  hiftory  and  tradition  of  their  country  taught 
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think,  underhand  what  he  fays  of  the  Chaldaeans ; 
for  after  having  faid,  that  they  maintained  the  eter¬ 
nity  of  the  world,  and  believed  it  incapable  of  ge¬ 
neration  or  corruption,  he  adds,  that  they  believed 
the  world  to  be  governed  by  a  Divine  Providence, 
and  every  thing  which  happened,  to  be  ordered  by 
the  Gods,  not  to  happen  by  chance.  Now  the 
greateft  part  of  what  he  fays  being  manifeflly  an  ac¬ 
count  of  philofophical  opinions,  and  not  of  fads 
preferved  in  hiflory  or  in  tradition,  it  feems  moll  na¬ 
tural  to  underhand  the  whole  in  the  fame  manner ; 
befides  which,  it  is  to  be  confidered,  that  there 
might  be  a  tradition  of  the  commencement,  and 
that  there  could  be  none  of  the  eternity  of  the 
world.  From  all  which,  it  feems  evident  to  me, 
that,  the  whole  of  what  Diodorus  fays,  is  applicable 
to  philofophical  opinions  alone,  which  are  fometimes 
oppofed  to  matters  of  fact  fufRciently  ehablilhed ; 
whereas  every  fuch  hypothehs  Ihould  have  its  foun¬ 
dation  in  fad,  not  to  be  chimerical.  Berofus  relates 
what  he  found  in  the  Chaldaic  traditions  ;  and  Dio¬ 
dorus  tells  us,  what  the  opinions  were  of  fome  phi-^ 
lofophers  at  lead.  We  {hall  fee  prefently,  that  this 
oppofitioh  of  a  philofophical  hypothecs  to  tradition 
was  not  confined  to  Egypt  or  Chaldaea,  and  that 
it  does  not  aired  the  truth  of  the  proportion  we 
defend. 

Strabo  relates,  in  his  fifteenth  book,  that  the 
brachmans  in  India  agreed  with  the  Greeks  in  many 
things,  and  particularly'  in  this,  that  “  the  world 
“  had  a  beginning to  which  he  adds,  and  that 
“  it  will  be  deftroyed.”  Advantage  may  be  taken 
from  hence  to  turn  my  own  way  of  reafoning  again!! 
me.  It  may  be  faid,  that,  fince  the  brachmans  be¬ 
lieved  the  future  deftrudion  of  the  world,  which 
could  not  be  the  fubjed  of  any  tradition,  and  was 
not  certainly  revealed  to  them  by  prophecy,  the  af¬ 
firmed  commencement  of  the  world  might  be,  and 
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certainly  was,  merely  founded,  as  well  as  its  aflumed 
deflrudtion,  on  their  philofophical  fpeculations.  It 
may  be  laid,  that  we  ought  to  explain  this  paffage  of 
Strabo ,  much  as  I  have  explained  that  of  Diodorus , 
and  to  fuppofe  the  whole  fyftem  of  thefe  Indian 
brachmans  philofophical. 

I  fhall  have  occafion  to  confider,  more  at  length, 
the  true  difference  between  a  tradition  of  opinion, 
and  a  tradition  of  fa£t.  But,  in  the  mean  time,  I 
obferve,  that  fince  the  opinion  of  the  future  de- 
ftru&ion  of  the  world,  founded  manifeflly  in  fpe- 
culation,  was  entertained  by  the  Greeks,  at  the 
fame  time  as  the  opinion  of  its  beginning,  founded 
not  lefs  manifeflly  in  tradition ;  and  fince  Strabo 
affures  us,  that  there  was  a  great  conformity  between 
the  opinions  of  the  Greeks,  and  the  opinions  of  the 
Indians,  we  may  well  believe  that  there  was  the  fame 
conformity  between  the  principles  on  which  their 
opinions  were  framed.  Thofe  among  the  Greeks, 
who  believed  the  world  had  a  beginning,  believed 
it  on  the  faith  of  tradition.  They  who  imagined  it 
would  have  an  end,  were  led  to  imagine  fo  both  by 
phyfical  and  meta,phyfical  fpeculation.  Since  they 
were  fure  it  had  a  beginning,  they  concluded,  from 
both,  that  it  would  have  an  end,  and  grafted  opinion 
on  fadt.  Thus  it  happened  among  the  Greeks,  and 
thus  it  might  happen  among  the'  Indians. 

I  obferve,  in  the  next  place,  that  if  there  was 
any  author  of  equal  authority,  who  afferted  that  the 
brachmans  believed  the  eternity  of  the  world,  to 
oppofe  to  Strabo ,  as  we  have  Berofus ,  to  oppofe  to 
Diodorus ,  this  circumflance  might  afford  fome  pre¬ 
tence  to  fay  that  the  brachmans,  having  framed, 
from  obfervations  of  the  prefent  flate  of  the  material 
world,  an  opinion  that  it  would  be  fome  time  or 
other  deftroyed  by  age  or  accident,  were  led  from 
thence,  by  carrying  their  fpeculations  backwards, 
to  the  -  opinion  that  it  had  a  beginning  :  but  that 
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there  is  no  fuch  authority  to  oppofe  to  Strabo, 
we  ought  to  conclude,  that  the  knowledge  they  had 
by  tradition  of  the  beginning  of  the  world,  led 
them  to  believe,  on  phyfical  obfervation  and  rneta- 
phyfical  reafoning,  its  future  deftruction,  rather  than 
to  conclude  this  philofophical  conjecture  led  them 
to  imagine,  without  any  foundation  in  tradition, 
that  the  world  had  a  beginning.  So  that  I  might 
very  well  quote  the  Indians,  as  an  antient  nation 
who  concurred  in  eftablifhing  the  truth  of  this  fad: 
on  the  faith  of  their  traditions. 

I  might  go  further  on  to  the  eaflward,  and  bring 
the  teftimony  of  the  Chinefe,  on  the  fame  fide :  a 
moft  antient  nation  furely,  and  poffeffed  of  more 
antient  records,  perhaps,  than  any  other,  though 
we  have  been  little  acquainted  till  very  lately  with 
their  hiftory,  chronology,  and  traditions.  But  I 
choofe  to  proceed  in  quoting  authors  better  known 
to  us,  and  fliall  therefore  cite  once  more  Strabo , 
whofe  authority,  of  all  the  antient  writers,  is  per¬ 
haps  of  the  greateft  weight.  Strabo  reprefents  the 
Ethiopians  rather  barbarous  than  civilifed ;  and 
yet  this  people  believed  a  fupreme  immortal  Being, 
the  firft  caufe  of  all  things.  This  people  therefore 
believed  the  beginning  of  the  world,  and  this  peo¬ 
ple  could  not  fail  to  have  moft  antient  traditions, 
fince,  as  rude  as  they  were,  the  ufe  of  letters  had 
been  known  by  them  from  a  time  immemorial. 
Enough  has  been  faid  of  the  moft  antient  nations 
that  are  mentioned  in  hiftory  ;  and  if  we  defcend 
to  the  Greeks,  modern,  with  refpedt  to  them,  though 
antient  with  refpeCl  to  us,  we  fhall  find  the  fame 
tradition  eftablifhed,  and  further  reafons  to  perfuade 
that  it  was  univerfal,  allegorifed,  difguifed,  difputed, 
and  even  weakened  by  time ;  but  ftill  univerfally 
received,  and  ftrongeft  as  we  remount  higheftinour 
inquiries  after  it.  Such  it  was  when  the  Greeks, 
from  whom  it  has  defcended  to  us,  adopted  and 
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tranfmitted  it.  This  tradition  feems  to  rife  out  of 
the  abyfs  of  time  with  the  impetuofity  of  a  great 
fource.  But  then  as  the  water,  which  fpouted  out 
with  much  noife  and  force  in  the  beginning,  runs 
filently  and  gently  on,  the  further  it  runs;  fo  this  tra¬ 
dition  grew  weaker,  but  continued  to  run,  when  the 
authors,  whom  we  read  at  this  time,  began  to  write. 
The  Egyptians  were  the  firft  makers  of  the  Greeks. 
Before  any  of  thefe  went  into  Egypt  to  acquire  fcience, 
they  had  received  much  inftru&ion  from  thence; 
principles  of  religion  and  of  civil  government  and 
anecdotes  of  antiquity.  Orpheus  may  pafs  for  the 
firft  of  thefe  Egyptian  miffionaries  ;  fince  he  came 
from  Egypt,  though  he  was  a  Thracian.  I  abandon 
the  verfes,  which  have  gone  under  his  name,  as 
eafily  as  the  Chaldaic  oracles  ;  but  that  I  fhould  be¬ 
lieve  there  was  no  fuch  man,  is  too  much  to  require. 
Arijlotle  afierted,  as  we  learn  in  the  frit  book  of  the 
Nature  of  the  Gods,  “  Orpheum  poetarn  nunquam 
“  fuiffe.”  But  we  find  in  the  fame  treatife,  that 
Orpheus ,  Mufacus ,  Hejiod,  and  Homer ,  were  reck¬ 
oned  among  the  mod  antient  poets.  It  would  not 
be  difficult,  perhaps,  to  difcover  the  principle  of 
philofophical  filtered  which  induced  Arijlotle  to  deny 
the  exigence  of  a  man  fo  famous  in  all  the  traditions 
of  his  country,  and  who  had  been  the  fubject  of 
fo  many  fables.  What  traditions  of  greater  anti¬ 
quity  than  Orpheus  the  Greeks  might  have,  we  know 
not.  But  he  was,  certainly,  the  principal  channel, 
through  which  that  of  the  commencement  of  the 
world  palfed,  from  the  Egyptians,  to  Mufacus , 
Hefiod ,  and  Homer ,  who  received  full,  or  were  con¬ 
firmed  in  the  belief  of  it,  by  this  authority,  and 
who  prefer ved  and  propagated  it  in  their  fongs. 
Pythagoras  took  it  from  the  Egyptians  likewife,  and 
from  other  eaftern  nations.  The  whole  Italic  lchool, 
and  all  thofe  of  the  Ionic,  who  did  not  prefer  their 
own  fpeculations  to  a  matter  of  fact,  and  Plato ,  the 
1  famous 
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famous  founder  of  the  academy,  followed  them. 
None  of  thofe  invented  the  fact ;  but  all  of  them 
dreffed  it  up  and  delivered  it  down  in  different  garbs, 
according  to  their  different  fyftems  of  philofophy 
and  religion.  Even  the  Chriilians,  who  came  fo 
long  afterwards,  helped  to  corrupt  this  tradition,  by 
interpolating  the  famous  verfes,  afcribed  to  Orpheus , 
which  I  have  for  this  reafon,  among  others,  con- 
fented  to  lay  afide  ;  though  ftill,  if  we  believe  thefe 
verfes  were  compofed  by  Oncmacritus ,  and  not  by 
Orpheus ,  they  were  compofed  at  leaft  as  early  as  the 
age  of  Pijijlratus ,  and  contain,  therefore,  a  very 
aitient  tradition. 

I  might  have  named,  as  the  prefervers  of  this 
tradition,  among  the  Greeks,  Linus ,  Thamyras ,  and 
others.  I  might  quote  feveral  Theogonias,  that,  it 
is  faid,  were  writ,  like  that  of  Ariftaeus  of  the  ifland 
of  Proconnefus,  or  that  of  Epimenides  of  the  ifland 
of  Crete ;  all  which  would  have  been  more  ridicu¬ 
lous,  than  they  were,  if  the  beginning  of  the  world 
had  not  been  effahlifhed  in  general  belief ;  but  I  will 
mention  particularly,  that  of  Hefiod  only.  He  in¬ 
vokes  the  mufes  to  fing  the  divine  race  of  thofe  im¬ 
mortal  gods  born  of  the  earth,  of  the  heavens,  and 
of  night,  and  who  have  been  nourifhed  by  the  fait 
fea.  He  goes  on  to  bid  them  fing,  how  the  gods 
and  the  earth  were  firft  made,  with  the  rivers  and 
the  immenfe  fea,  with  the  flars  and  the  heavens,  with 
the  gods  who  proceeded  from  them,  and  who  are 
the  authors  of  all  good  things.  The  fame  extra¬ 
vagant  ideas  are  to  be  found  in  Homer.  The  ocean 
was,  according  to  him,  the  original  of  all  things : 
and  this  notion  coincides  with  that  of  Thales ,  who 
taught  that  all  things  proceeded  from  water  as  their 
material  principle  ;  by  which  he  meaned,  no  doubt, 
a  certain  chaos,  wherein  all  the  elements  were  con¬ 
founded,  till  they  were  reduced  into  order,  that  is, 
till  the  world  began. 
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The  proofs  of  the  univerfality  of  this  tradition, 
muffled  up  almod  always  in  allegories  and  fables, 
are  fo  numerous  that  we  run  more  rifk  of  being;  loft 
in  the  multiplicity  of  them,  than  of  wanting  any. 
Abaris ,  the  Scythian,  had  writ  concerning  thefe 
generations  of  gods.  The  world  was  not  eternal 
in  the  fyflem  of  the  Druids  ;  and  the  antient  Etru¬ 
rians  had  their  fables  concerning  the  beginning  of 
it,  as  well  as  the  Egyptians  and  the  Perfians.  The 
magi,  fays  Diogenes  Laertius ,  taught  the  generation 
of  the  gods  :  and  by  thefe  gods,  they  underflood 
fire,  earth,  and  water.  One  of  the  magi,  fays  He¬ 
rodotus,  fung  the  fame  generation,  in  an  hymn,  at 
all  the  facrifices  of  the  Perfians. 

As  poetry  perfonified  every  thing,  antient  philo- 
fophy,  which  was  little  elfe  than  poetry,  animated 
all  the  elements  ;  and  every  part  of  corporeal  nature 
was  filled  with  inferior  divinities  :  for  they  acknow¬ 
ledged  fome  that  were  fupericr,  and  even  a  fupreme 
Being,  who,  far  from  being  born  of  the  world, 
made  it,  and  was  the  father  of  gods  and  men  ; 
which  puts  me  in  mind  of  a  palfage  in  Cicero,  where 
it  is  faid  of  this  fupreme  Being,  “  Deos  alios  in 
“  terra,  alios  in  luna,  alios  in  reliquas  mundi  partes 
“  fpargens  Deus  quafi  ferebat.” 

It  would  have  been  very  convenient  for  all  the 
Atheiflical  philofophers  to  have  aflumed  the  eternity 
of  the  world ;  but  few  of  them  durd  do  fo,  in  od- 
pofition  to  this  univerfality  of  tradition.  They 
were  obliged,  therefore,  either  to  rejedt  this  tra¬ 
dition,  or  to  find  fome  way  of  accounting  for  the 
exidence  of  our  planet,  without  fuppofing  a  felf- 
exident  A^iSpyof,  or  architect,  the  fird  mind  of 
Anaxagoras.  They  chofe  the  lad,  as  the  mod  eafy 
talk,  and  Epicurus  feemed  to  think  his  abfurd  fydem 
more  likely  to  prevail,  for  this  very  reafon,  becaufe 
it  adumed  that  the  world  had  a  beginning  conform¬ 
ably 
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ably  to  tradition.  The  author  of  the  differtation, 
I  have  before  me,  aiterts,  that  all  the  philofophers, 
except  the  Epicureans,  under  which  name  he  com¬ 
prehends  all  the  Atomic  philofophers,  held,  that 
the  world  was  eternal.  A  paffage  in  the  beginning 
of  the  fourth  chapter  of  the  treatife  of  Cenforinus , 
“  Be  die  natali,”  led  him  into  this  error.  What 
he  advances  may  be  proved  falie  by  a  deduftion  of 
many  particulars ;  but  this  may  be  faid,  with  truth, 
that  an  opinion  of  the  eternity  of  the  world  grew 
up  or  fpread  more  after  Arijlotle.  Even  the  latter 
Platonicians  took  part  on  this  head  with  the  Peri¬ 
patetics.  They  treated  their  maker,  as  St.  Jerom 
accufes  others,  and  might  have  been  accufed  him- 
felf,  of  treating  the  fcriptures.  Whatever  new 
opinions  philofophers  framed,  they  dragged  in  the 
text  of  their  makers  to  fupport  them  ;  which  calls 
to  my  mind  the  proceedings  of  a  Jew  and  of  a 
Stoical  philofopher.  Philo  found  a  trinity  of  divine 
hvpoftafes  in  the  writings  of  Plato.  He  adopted 
the  opinion,  wTould  needs  find  it  in  the  facred  writ¬ 
ings  of  his  fathers,  and  reconcile  the  legiflator  of 
the  Jews  with  the  founder  of  the  academy.  Juft  fo 
Cleanthes  endeavored  to  make  the  fables  of  Orpheus , 
Mufaeus,  Hefiod ,  and  Homer ,  agree  with  what  he 
taught  concerning  the  gods,  “  Ut  veterrimi  poetae, 
“  qUi  haec  ne  fufpicati  quidern  fint,  ftoici  fuifie  vide- 
“  antur.*”  But  after  all,  nothing  can  be  more 
ftrongly  afferted  than  the  commencement  of  the 
world  is  by  Plato  ;  and  even  Arijlotle  himfelf  ac¬ 
knowledged,  that  this  philofopher  thought  it  ge¬ 
nerated. 

It  may  feem  ftrange,  but  it  is  true,  tfiat  we  have 
a  ricrht  to  quote  Arijlotle  himfelf  againft  the  eternity 
of  tire  world.  He  falls  feverely  on  The  philofophi- 
cal  fyftems,  that  prevailed  in  his  time,  about  the 
manner  in  which  it  began  t  but  he  acicnov*  ledge j 
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the  uniformity  of  this  antient  tradition.  How 
could  he  avoid  to  do  fo  ?  Or  how  could  it  be 
otherwife,  fince  the  Greeks,  in  his  time,  had  found 
it  eftablilhed  among  all  nations  with  whom  they  be¬ 
came  acquainted  either  by  commerce  or  by  war  ? 
That  happened  to  them,  which  has  happened  to  us, 
in  much  later  ages.  We  have  pufhed  our  difcoveries 
through  both  hemifpheres,  and  have  found  every 
where  the  fame  tradition  eftablilhed  in  the  belief  of 
mankind.  The  Chinefe,  whom  I  juft  mentioned 
above,  would  pafs,  like  the  Egyptians  of  old,  for 
the  mold  antient  race  of  mankind,  and  they  have 
traditions  and  records  of  immenfe  antiquity  and 
very  ftngular  authenticity.  Now  thefe  traditions 
and  thefe  records  agree,  in  one  general  fad,  with 
all  thofe  that  have  been  mentioned,  “  the  world  and 
“  mankind  had  a  beginning.”  Even  the  name  of 
a  firft  man  is  preferved,  and  Fohi,  who  was  the 
Orpheus  of  the  eaft,  precedes  a  very  little  their  hif- 
torical  age.  If  we  crofs  the  South-fea,  and  vifit 
the  people  of  Peru,  or  of  Mexico,  we  find  the  fame 
tradition  eftablilhed  by  univerfal  confent,  as  they 
received  it  from  their  fathers.  The  world  began 
and  Pacha  Camac  created  it :  the  fun,  that  enlightens 
the  world  now,  is  not  eternal  ;  there  have?  been 
other  funs  before  this.  If  we  crofs  the  continent  of 
Ameiica  and  proceed  to  the  illands,  we  find  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  them  in  the  fame' belief;  at  leaft  we 
might .  have  found  them  fo,  whilft  they  preferved 
the  primitive  fimplicity  of  their  manners,  and  the 
traditions  of  their  forefathers,  and  till  Spanifh  ava¬ 
rice  and  Spanifh  bigotry  had  exterminated  the  whole 
fpecies. 

After  faying  fo  much  concerning  this  tradition, 
it  is  neceffary,  I  think,  to  confider,  more  particu¬ 
larly,  what  thofe  principles  are,  on  which  reafon 
determines  us  to  receive  general  fafts  that  have  no 
foundation  out  of  tradition,  as  we  receive  the  nroft  au¬ 
thentic 
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thentic  hiftoricall  truths.  I  have  touched  this  fufc- 
jeff  already  ;  but,  to  treat  it  with  more  order  and 
clearnefs,  let  us  defcend  into  feme  detail  of  the 
effential  differences  between  h liter y  and  tradition. 
Let  us  connder  what  thofe  -attributes  are  which  the 
latter  wants,  and  for  the  want  of  which  this  tefti- 
xnony  cannot  produce  ftiftoricaf  probability :  for  if 
we  find  there  is  not  the  fame  neceffity  of  relation 

J 

between  thefe  attributes  and  the  general  facts,  fpoken 
of  here,  as  there  is  between  thefe  attributes  and 
every  hiftorical  account  of  pad  events ;  in  Ihort,  if 
we  find  that  fuch  general  faffs  are  not  in  the  cafe  of 
thofe,  in  order  to  judge  of  which  the  rules  of  hifto- 
ilcal  criticifm  have  been  eftabliftied,  it  will  follow, 
that  thefe  faffs  may  be  received  for  true,  as  well  as 
any,  and  much  better  than  feveral  of  thofe  that  are 
contained  in  hiitory,  and  to  the  truth  of  which  we 
afi’ent. 

A  ftory,  circumftantially  related,  ought  not  to 
be  received  on  the  faith  of  tradition  3  fince  the  lead 
relleffion  on  human  nature  is  fufficient  to  fhew, 
how  unfafely  a  fyftem  of  faff  s  and  circumftarices  can 
be  trufted  for  its  prefervation  to  memory  alone,  and 
for  its  conveyance,  to  oral  report  alone  3  how  liable 
it  muff  be  to  all  thofe  alterations,  which  the  weak- 
nefs  of  the  human  mind  muff  caufe  neceffarily,  and 
which  the  corruption  of  the  human  heart  will  be 
fure  to  fuo-o-eft.  An  event  that  is  not  circumftantiallv, 
is  imperfecfly  related,  not  only  with  refpeef  to  the 
communication  it  fhould  give,  but  with  refpeft  to 
the  means  we  fnould  have  to  judge  of  its  probability. 
The  means  I  fpeak  of  are  thofe  of  comparing  the 
different  parts  of  a  ftory  together,  and  of  examin¬ 
ing  bow  well  they  coincide  and  render  the  whole 
confident.  In  one  cafe,  then,  different  circumffances 
are- to  be  compared  ;  in  the  other,  all  the  traditions 
that  can  be  collected  on  the  fame  fubjeff.  Inconfift- 
ent  circumffances  cleftroy  the  credit  of  the  ftory  3 
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repugnant  traditions,  that  of  a  general  event.  But 
the  filence  of  fome  hiftories  or  of  forrie  traditions 
will  deftroy  the  credit  of  neither,  when  all  thofe  who 
fpeak  of  the  fame  thing  agree.  The  Jewilh  biftorv 
has  preferved  the  memory  of  a  Babylonian  kingdom, 
which  we.  call  the  fecond  empire  of  the  Affyrians, 
unknown  to  profane  hiftory  and  tradition,  which 
make  mention  only  of  one.  That  antient  monu¬ 
ment  too  of  Rhamfes ,  which  Gertnankus  went  to  fee 
in  his  voyage  into  Egypt,  and  the  infcription  on  it, 
which  contained  the  names  of  all  the  nations  whom 
this  prince  had  conquered  in  Afia,  makes  no  men¬ 
tion  of  the  Affyrians  among  thofe  who  became  tri¬ 
butary  to  the  Egyptian  empire,  as  if  their  very  name 
had  not  been  known  a  century  before  the  aera  of 
Nabonajfar ,  though  it  mentions  the  Perfians,  the 
Baftrians,  and  others,  who  mull  have  been  fuch  to 
the  Affyrians,  if  an  Affyrian  empire  had  been  efta- 
blilhed,  as  we  affume,  before  the  aera  of  Nabonajfar . 
Notwith handing  this  filence,  and  the  vain  efforts  of 
fcholars  to  reconcile  facred  and  profane  Affyriacs,  it 
would  be  unreafonable  to  deny  that  there  was  an 
Affyrian  empire  in  Afia.  Upon  the  whole  matter, 
that the  world  had  a  beginning,”  is  a  general  fa  ft, 
even  better  founded  than  thi?,  “  there  has  been  an 
Affyrian  monarchy.”  Some  antient  traditions,  we 
have  feen,  do  not  concur  with  others  about  the  latter. 
But  I  prefume  it  would  be  hard  to  cite  any  body  of 
antient  traditions,  wherein  the  commencement  of 
the  world  is  not  directly  affirmed,  or  conftantlv  fup- 
pofed.  There  is  not  even  the  filence  of  tradition 
againft  it ;  and  as  to  traditions  that  deny  the  fact, 
there  neither  have  been,  nor  could  be,  any. 

It  maybe  thought,  and  it  is  true,  in  general,  that 
hiltorv  has  this  advantage  over  tradition.  The  au- 
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thors  of  authentic  hiftory  are  known ; .  but  thofe  of 
tradition,  whether  authentic  or  unauthentic,  are  not 
known.  The  probability  of  fafts  muff  diniinilh  by 

length 
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length  of  time,  and  can  be  eftimated,  at  no  time, 
higher  than  the  value  of  that  original  authority, 
from  which  it  is  derived.  This  advantage,  then, 
authentic  hiftory  has,  which  no  tradition  can  have. 
The  degree  of  alfent,  which  we  give  to  hiftory, 
may  be  fettled,  in  proportion  to  the  number,  cha¬ 
racters,  and  circumltances  of  the  original  witneffes ; 
the  degrees  of  alfent  to  tradition  cannot  be  fo  fettled. 
Let  us  fee,  therefore,  how  far  this  difference  may  be 
thought  to  aifed  the  tradition  of  the  beginning  of 
the  world.  We  lhall  find,  1  think,  that  we  are  very 
liable  to  be  deceived  in  all  thefe  refpeds  which  fhculd 
conftitute  the  authenticity  of  hiftory,  and  that  the 
difference  I  have  obferved  cannot  affed,  in  any  fort, 
the  true  fact  I  affert. 

We  are  deceived,  grofsly,  very  often  about  the 
number  of  witneffes,  two  ways.  Sometimes  by  ap¬ 
plying  teftimonies  that  have  no  true  relation  to  the 
things  teftified,  and  fometimes  by  taking  different 
repetitions  of  the  fame  teftimony,  for  different  tefti¬ 
monies.  Both  thefe  ways  are  employed  with  fuc- 
cefs,  artfully  by  fome,  habitually  by  others ;  and 
numerous  citations  improperly  brought,  and  care- 
lefsly  or  ignorantly  fet  to  account,  to  increafe  the 
confufion  and  to  promote  the  deception.  Nothing 
can  be  more  ridiculous,  perhaps,  than  to  fee  a  great 
part  of  what  we  find  in  profane  antiquity  applied  to 
confirm  what  we  find  in  facred.  Numerous  and 
aftonifhing  examples  of  this  kind  might  be  brought 
from  all  the  writers  who  have  endeavored  to  eftablifh 
the  authenticity  of  Jewifh,  by  a  fuppofed  concur¬ 
rence  of  profane,  traditions.  But  I  pafs  thefe  over. 
It  is  full  as  ridiculous  to  fee  all  the  antient  writers, 
who  have  fpoke  of  the  Affvrians  andPerfians,  quoted 
as  fo  many  diftind  witneffes,  when  they  did,  for  the 
moft  part,  nothing  more  than  copy  Ctefias ,  firft,  and 
one  another,  afterv/ards.  Neither  Ctefias ,  nor  Mcfes 
himfelf,  may  deferve  belief  in  all  the  particulars 
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related  by  them ;  but  Ctefias  may  be  reckoned  as  a 
witnefs  the  more  of  fome  general  fads,  as  Mojes 
may  be  of  fome  others. 

That  the  world  had  a  beginning  is  a  naked  fad, 
which  neither  contains  nor  implies  any  thing  equi¬ 
vocal.  It  neither  leans  on  the  authority  of  one  na¬ 
tion,  nor  of  one  fyftem  of  traditions  which  many 
nations  may  adopt.  Nations,  the  mod  diilant  in 
place,  and  the  moll  oppofite  in  opinions,  cuftoms, 
and  manners,  concur  in  affirming  it.  All  thefe  tra¬ 
ditions,  therefore,  have  had  different  originals,  or 
they  all  proceed  from  one  original  tradition.  If 
they  had  different  originals,  the  truth  of  the  fad  ;/ 
eftabhfhed  by  fo  great  a  number  of  independent  tef- 
timonies.  If  they  all  proceed  from  one  orioinal 
tradition,  the  truth  of  the  fad  is  eftablilhed  juft  as 
well ;  fince  fuch  a  tradition  mull  have  been  that  of 
one  firft  family  or  fociety.  As  it  would  be  abfurd 
to  affume  that  a  tradition,  which  may  be  called  that 
of  mankind,  could  be  founded  originally  in  any 
thing  elie  than  the  truth  of  a  fad  which  concerned 
all  mankind,  and  of  which  all  mankind  had  once 
had  a  certain  alfurance ;  fo  it  would  be  abfurd  to 
fuppofe  that  a  tradition,  arifing  in  one  family  or 
iociety  alone,  could  fpread  to  all  the  corners  of  the 
eartn,  and  be  received  alike  by  nations  even  un¬ 
known  to  one  another,  unlefs  we  fuppofe  this  family 
or  fociety  to  be  that  from  which  all  thefe  nations, 
by  whom  this  tradition  was  preferved,  proceeded. 

It  does  not  feern  that  .this  argument  can  be  eluded. 

As  there  is  a  great  diff  erence  between  circumftan- 
tial  relations  and  general  naked  fads,  fo  there  is, 
likewife,  between  the  tradition  I  contend  for,  and 
every  other  of  the  fame  kind.  That  there  has  been 
an  umverfal  deluge  is  a  fad,  as  general  and  as 
naked  as  this,  “  the  world  had  a  beginning but 
I  apprehend,  that  the  tradition  of  it  is  not  fupported 
like  that  of  the  commencement  of  the  world-.  Has 
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the  memory  of  this  event  been  preferred  among  all 
the  antient  nations  ?  There  are  men  bold  enough 
to  fay  fo  ;  but  the  contrary  is  true.  The  tradition 
of  Noah’s  deluge  is  vouched  by  no  other  authority 
than  that  of  Mofesr.  for  thofe  nations,  which  pre¬ 
ferred  the  memory  of  fo  many  particular  deluges, 
knew  nothing  of  this  univerfal  deluge  ;  and  yet  it 
is  impoffible  to  conceive  that  the  memory  of  fuch  a 
cataftrophe  fhould  have  been  known  only  by  one 
people,  and  that  not  the  moft  antient  neither ;  or 
being  known  to  all,  fhould  have  been  preferved 
only  in  one  corner  of  the  earth.  If  this  tradition 
then  is  liable  to  fufpicion,  for  want  of  a  fufficient 
number  of  teftimonies,  that  of  the  commencement 
of  the  world  is  liable  to  no  fufpicion  ;  becaufe  it 
has  as  many  teftimonies  as  can  be  expected  on  the 
fuppofition  of  its  truth.  Let  us  proceed  now  to 
confider  the  veracity  and  probity  of  witneffes,  and 
the  difference  between  hiftory  and  tradition  on  this 
head.  Hiftory  to  be  authentic  muft  give  us  not 
only  the  means  of  knowing  the  manner,  but  of 
knowing  the  characters,  of  the  witneffes  who  vouch 
for  it.  Tradition  in  general  gives  us  the  means  of 
knowing  neither ;  and  the  particular  tradition  we 
fpeak  of  here,  which  is  that  of  nations,  not  of  men, 
does  not  ftand  in  need  of  the  latter. . 

This  condition  of  hiftorical  probability  is  even  more 
important  than  the  number  of  witneffes ;  and  it  is  by 
this  that  we  are  moft  liable  to  be  deceived.  There 
are  certain  follies  which  prevail  fometimes  like  epi¬ 
demical  maladies,  and  infect  whole  nations  with  their 
delirium.  Such  there  were,  of  one  fort,  among 
the  Egyptians ;  fuch  there  were,  of  another  fort, 
among  the  Jews  ;  and  the  predeftination  to  univer¬ 
fal  empire  may  pafs  for  another,  among  the  Ro¬ 
mans.  But  whatever  various  effeCbs  different  deli¬ 
riums  may  produce  in  different  countries,  there,  is 
one  which  they  produce  alike  in  all,  the  fpirit  of  in¬ 
venting 
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Venting,  believing,  and  propagating  lies.  Thefe  lies 
come  loon  to  have  education  and  authority  on  their 
fide.  It  becomes  the  intereft  of  particular  men,  or 
of  particular  focieties,  to  profit  of  the  public  credu¬ 
lity,  and  when  they  have  once  done  fo,  their  lies  pro¬ 
duce  fuch  effe&s,  under  the  management  of  bold  and 
artful  men,  as  fober  truth  never  could.  Thus  Ma- 
homet ,  to  go  no  higher,  inftituted  a  new  religion  in 
the  feventeenth  century  of  ours,  and  founded  a  great 
empire.  Mahomet  had  intrepidity  as  well  as  addrefs, 
and  if  a  miferable  Jew  of  Afia  Minor,  feventy  or 
eighty  years  ago,  had  not  wanted  the  former,  we 
might  have  feen,  very  poffibly,  at  this  hour,  a  new 
fpiritual  and  temporal  empire  eftablifhed  by  the  ador¬ 
ers  of  a  new  Meffiah.  But  the  courage  of  Sabatai 
Sevi ,  to  whom  the  Jews  reforted  from  all  parts,  in 
a  firm  perfuafion  that  he  was  their  true  Meffiah,  fail¬ 
ed  him,  and  he  paffes  for  an  impoftor,  merely  be- 
caufe  he  durft  not  Hand  an  impalement.  Thus  not 
only  lies,  but  whole  fyftems  of  lies,  get  into  hiftory  ; 
pafs  for  religious  truths  ;  and  ferve  to  fupport,  by 
appeals  to  them  in  after-times,  the  original  fraud. 
Mahomet  was  obliged  to  fly  from  Mecca  to  Medina 
by  the  unbelieving  Arabs.  But  the  Arabs  now,  and 
all  thofe  who  have  been  converted  to  Mahometifm, 
(for  it  would  be  falfe  to  fay,  though  we  hear  it  con¬ 
tinually  faid,  that  this  religion  has  been  propagated 
by  force  alone  and  not  by  perfuafion)  go  very  de¬ 
voutly  in  pilgrimage  to  the  place  from  which  he  was 
driven,  and  the  time  of  his  flight  is  become  their 
facred  aera. 

I  dwell  the  longer  on  this  point,  becaufe  it  is  that 
which  juftifies  hiftorical  pyrrhonifm  the  mofl:.  The 
antient  manner  of  recording  events,  made  it  eafy  to 
practice  all  thefe  frauds.  The  priefls  in  Egypt,  in 
Judaea,  and  elfewhere,  were  intrufted  to  make  and 
to  keep  thefe  records ;  and  they  were  under  a  dou¬ 
ble  obligation,  if  I  may  fay  fo,  for  fuch  they  thought 
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it  no  doubt,  to  keep  them  with  greater  regard  to  the 
fyftem  of  religion,  whofe  minifters  they  were,  than 
to  the  truth  of  things.  They  were  to  keep  up  the  cre¬ 
dit^  antient  lies,  and  to  invent  as  many  new  ones, 
as  were  necelfary  to  propagate  the  fame  fraud.  By 
thefe  means,  and  on  thefe  motives,  the  whole  of 
hiftory  was  corrupted  in  thofe  nations,  as  we  fhall 
eafily  believe  that  it  could  not  fail  to  be,  when  we 
confider  the  connexity  between  civil  and  ecclefiafti- 
cal  affairs,  and  their  mutual  influence  on  one  another. 
Jofephus ,  writing  againft  Appion ,  praifes  this  man¬ 
ner  of  preferving  the  memory  of  things,  in  order  to 
befpeak  approbation  to  the  pradice,  which  was  that 
cf  his  own  country.  He  boafts  much  of  the  fince- 
rity,  and  even  of  the  infpiration,  if  I  miffake  not, 
of  the  Jewifh  feribes.  But  good  fenfe,  founded  in 
experience,  will  anfwer  that  they  who  record  mat¬ 
ters,  concerning  which  they  are  flrongly  biaffed  by 
their  affections,  their  paffions,  and  their  prejudices, 
and  wherein  they  have,  directly,  or  indirectly,  an 
immediate  and  great  private  intereft  to  ferve  by  in¬ 
venting  falfehoods,  or  by  difguifmg  truth,  are  never 
to  be  received  as  good  witneffes,  unlefs  their  tefti- 
mony  be  confirmed  by  collateral  and  difinterefted 
evidence.  That  they  are  not  to  be  received  as  fuch, 
on  any  other  terms,  we  need  go  no  further  than  the 
Jews  themfelves  for  examples.  Some  of  their  heroes 
and  heroines  may  be  thought  juftly,  when  we  con¬ 
fider  the  anachronifms  and  the  blunders  they  com¬ 
mit,  as  fiditious  as  Ajnadis  of  Gaul,  and  their  tra¬ 
ditions  no  more  authentic  than  thofe  of  archbifhop 
Turpin. 

The  uncertainty  of  hiftory  arifes  principally  from 
the  caufes  here  laid  down.  We  are  lefs  liable  to  be 
deceived  by  the  concurrence  of  authors,  more  inde¬ 
pendent  and  more  indifferent  than  thefe,  though 
they  may  not  be  all  of  equal  credit :  becaufe  when 
their  motives  and  defigns  are  not  the  fame,  when 
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they  had  no  common  principle,  and  when  they  can¬ 
not  be  fufpeded  to  have  had  any  concert  together, 
nothing  but  the  notoriety  of  fads  can  make  their 
relations  coincide.  In  fuch  cafes  a  nice  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  veracity  and  probity  of  hilforians,  when 
we  can  make  it,  is  as  little  neceffary  as  it  is  in  mat¬ 
ters  of  tradition,  where  we  cannot  make  it.  We 
may  fubfcribe,  at  lead;  as  reafonably,  to  the  united 
teflimony  of  a  great  number  of  traditions,  whofe 
authors  are  unknown  to  us,  as  we  may  to  fads  re¬ 
ported  by  a  great  number  of  hilforians,  though  the 
authority  of  fome  of  thefe  would  be  otherwife  very 
precarious. 

Experience  lhews  fufficiently,  that  there  is  no 
fallhood  too  grofs  to  be  impofed  on  any  people  ci- 
vilifed  or  barbarous,  learned  or  ignorant,  but  we 
Ihall  never  conceive  that  the  fame  lie  could  be  im¬ 
pofed  on  all  people :  becaufe  it  is  impoflible  that 
the  fame  lie  fhould  flatter  them  all  alike-,  or  be 
equally  well  proportioned  to  the  interelt  and  defigns 
of  a  prevalent  fociety  in  every  natiorn  What  im¬ 
mediate  or  necelfary  relation  has  the  beginning  of 
the  world  to  the  predominant  folly  of  the  Egyptians, 
for  inltance,  or  the  Chinefe,  or  to  the  intereff  of 
the  priells,  among  the  former,  and  any  of  the  fe- 
veral  feds,  among  the  latter  ?  Since  they  believed 
the  world  to  have  had  a  beginning  ;  it  was  very  con¬ 
formable  to  the  folly  of  thefe  two  people  to  infill 
that  they  defcended  from  the  firft  men,  and  were  the 
mod  antient  nations  of  the  world ;  but  what  need 
had  they  to  affume  the  commencement  of  it  ?  Would 
they  not  have  flattered  their  vanity  more  to  fay,  that 
it  was  eternal,  and  that  their  race  was  coeternal 

with  it  ? - Once  more.  What  neceffary  relation 

hid  the  beginning  of  the  world  to  the  favorite  prin¬ 
ciple  of  the  Jews,  who  believed  themfelves  a  peo¬ 
ple  chofen  by  God,  out  of  all  the  people  of  the 
earth  ?  Could  the  eternity  of  the  world  make  it  lefs 

P  2  likely 
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likely  that  they  defcended  from  Sem,  or  the  voca¬ 
tion  of  Abraham  more  improbable,  or  deftroy  the 
credibility  of  any  fad  that  flattered  their  vanity  ? 

I  confefs,  I  think  not.  If  it  be  faid,  that  this  na¬ 
tion  had  nobler  ideas  of  the  Supreme  Being  than 
any  other ;  and  that  it  was  more  conformable  to 
thefe  ideas  to  believe  that  the  world  was  made  by 
God,  than  that  it  is  eternal  as  well  as  he ;  I  might 
deny  the  Arif  propofition,  and  {hew  that  no  nation 
had  fuch  mean  ideas  of  the  Divinity  in  many  re- 
fpeds  as  this.  But  if  I  admitted  it,  for  argument 
fake,  I  might  afk  how  this  philofophical  opinion 
could  be  paffed  for  a  matter  of  fad  on  the  Egyp¬ 
tians,  who  boafted  fo  much  of  their  own  antiquity, 
by  a  people,  who  had  grown  up  among  them,  and 
who  had  been  fo  long  their  {laves  ?  If  this  tradition 
of  the  beginning  of  the  world  had  prevailed  among 
the  jews  flrft,  who  were  known  to  few  people,  and 
defpifed  by  thofe  who  knew  them,  how  came  it  to 
Spread  far  and  wide  to  the  utmoft  extremities  of  the 
eaft  and  weft  ? — Since  I  have  named  the  weft,  let 
me  mention  the  Peruvians,  and  aik  how  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  world  can  be  faid  to  have  flattered  the 
general  folly  of  this  people,  or  the  particular  inte- 
reft  of  their  Incas  ?  They  thought  their  Incas,  the 
children  of  the  fun.  To  what  purpofe  was  it  to 
make  them  believe  that  Pacha  Camac  was  a  being 
Superior  to  the  fun,  and  that  he  created  the  world  ? 
Would  it  not  have  been  more  agreeable  to  the  pre¬ 
judices  of  the  Peruvians,  and  to  the  interefts  of  the 
Incas,  to  have  fuppofed  the  world  eternal,  and 
themfelves  the  offspring  of  an  eternal  father  ? 

Lies,  that  are  produced  by  the  predominant  paf- 
Aons  of  people,  and  by  the  policy  of  thofe  who  lead 
them,  carry  for  the  rnoft  part  on  their  fronts,  if  I 
may  fo,  the  marks  of  their  original :  and  this  ob¬ 
servation  will  hold  in  a  multitude  of  inftances  that 
may.  be  brought  from  hiftory  and  tradition,  both 
from  fads  circumftantially  related,  and  from  thofe 
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that  are  naked,  or  almoft  naked  of  circumftances. 
But  the  tradition  that  affirms  the  beginning;  of  the 
world  is  not  in  this  cafe.  It  is  relative  no  more  to 
the  particular  character  of  one  people  than  of  anoth¬ 
er.  It  favors  no  more  one  general  principle  of  re¬ 
ligion  or  policy  than  another.  In  a  word,  force  your 
imagination  as  much  as  you  pleafe,  you  will  find 
infurmountable 'difficulties  in  your  way,  if  you  fup- 
pofe  the  faft  invented :  but  all  thefe  difficulties  vanifh 
when  you  fuppofe  it  true.  The  univerfal  confent 
of  mankind  follows  naturally  and  neceffarily  the 
truth  of  the  fact.  The  antiquity  of  the  tradition  is  a 
confequence  of  the  antiquity  of  the  world,  and  the 
great  variety  of  fables,  which  have  been  invented 
about  it,  is  a  circumftance  that  accompanies  every 
event  that  has  defcended  long  in  oral  tradition,  and 
that  has  not  been  afcertained  by  cotemporary  hifto- 
ry,  nay,  even  fome  that  feem  to  have'  been  fo  afcer¬ 
tained. 

There  remains,  to  be  fpoken  of,  another  condi¬ 
tion  of  hiftorical  probability,  which  it  may  be  fup- 
pofed  that  tradition  cannot  have,  and  which  we  have 
feen,  in  the  cafe  of  numbers,  and  veracity  or  probi¬ 
ty  of  witneffes,  that  hiftory  itfeif  does  not  always  fur- 
nifh,  and  for  want  of  which  we  are  often  impofed 
upon  by  it.  This  condition  is  fo  effential,  that  nei¬ 
ther  the  numbers  nor  characters  of  witneffes  will 
conftitute  probability  without  it.  The  condition  I 
mean  is  this :  that  the  original  authors  were  not  only 
cotemporary  but  competent  witneffes.  The  exami¬ 
nation  whether  they  were  fuch  or  no  may  be  reckon¬ 
ed  for  another  advantage,  which  hiftory  has,  or  muft 
have,  to  be  deemed  authentic,  over  tradition,  by 
what  paffes  every  day,  under  our  eyes,  when  we  fee 
almoft  every  public  fadt  related,  and  even  tranfmit- 
ted  to  pofterity,  not  according  to  truth,  but  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  wrong  judgments  which  are  made  by  pre¬ 
judice  or  by  paflion.  What  happens  now,  happened 
formerly,  and  no  ftronger  proof  of  it  can  be  required 

than 
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than  that  which  we  find  in  Arrian.  He  had  before 
him  the  memorials  of  Arijlobulus  and  of  Ptolemy ,  two 
principal  captains  that  accompanied  Alexander  in  all 
his  expeditions ;  and  yet  the  hiftorian  was  puzzled, 
fometimes,  by  the  inconfiftency  of  their  relations. 

On  this  head,  the  competency  of  original  witnef- 
fes,  it  may  be  faid,  that  if  hiftory  wants  it  fometimes, 
tradition  mull  want  it  always,  and  that  tradition,  ef- 
pecially,  which  I  defend.  I  may  be  told,  and  was 
told,  that  if  every  thing  elfe,  which  I  have  advanced, 
was  admitted,  the  objection,  arifing  from  the  incom¬ 
petency  of  witnefies,  would  be  fufficient  to  refute 
u  e.  It  was  urged,  that  whoever  were  the  firft  to 
fay  there  had  been  a  monarchy  of  the  Affyrians, 
might  know  the  truth  of  what  they  faid,  but  that 
they,  who  were  the  firft  to  affirm  the  beginning  of 
the  world,  could  not  know  the  truth  of  what  they 
faid,  not  even  on  the  fuppofition  that  they  were  the 
firft  of  men.  This  tradition,  therefore,  is  that  of  an 
opinion,  not  of  fact.  The  exiftence  of  God  is  a  tra¬ 
dition  too  ;  and  theifts,  very  often,  appeal  to  the  uni- 
verfality  of  this  tradition  to  prove  the  truth  of  an  opi¬ 
nion,  juft  as  you  appeal  to  the  fame  univerfality  to 
prove  a  fad.  Had  you  proved  the  fatt,  you  might 
have  drawn  from  it  all  the  arguments  that  can  be 
drawn  to  eftablifh,  in  belief,  the  exiftence  of  a  Su¬ 
preme  Being.  But  you  have  amufed  yourfelf  with 
nothing  better  than  proving,  the  truth  of  one  opi¬ 
nion,  by  the  tradition  of  another,  which  is  a  proceed¬ 
ing  that  cannot  be  juftified  ;  becaufe  we  are  as  able, 
and  probably  more  able  judges  of  the  opinion,  than 
any  of  the  antient  nations  could  be  witnefles  of  the 
faff.  As  different  nations  have  their  different  fol¬ 
lies,  there  are  fome  common  to  all  mankind.  As 
there  are  fiflions  which  favor  the  interefts  and  pro¬ 
mote  the  defigns  of  thofe  who  govern  in  all  the  coun¬ 
tries  of  the  world,  the  exiftence  of  one  Supreme 
Being  has  been  acknowledged  in  all  ages,  and  if 

vou 
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you  pleafe  to  fay  fo,  by  all  people.  Superftition 
took  hold,  and  policy  profited  of  this  opinion,  under 
one  form  or  other.  Superltition  abounds  where- 
ever  there  are  men,  and  fome  kind  of  policy  where- 
ever  there  are  focieties.  Metaphyfical  reafonings 
on  the  nature  and  attributes  of  a  Supreme  Being, 
may  perfuade  philofophers  that  this  Being,  whom 
they  a  flume  to  exift  by  the  neceflity  of  his  nature, 
created  the  world,  which  does  not  feem  fo  to  exifl. 
Naturalifts,  in  particular,  may  have  adopted  eafily 
an  opinion  which  faves  them  much  pains  and  ufeleis 
refearch.  A  firft  caufe  of  infinite  wifdom  and  power, 
cuts  all  the  gordian  knots  that  embarrafs  them,  and 
a  Angle  fuppofition  furnilhes  the  folution  of  a  thou- 

fand  difficulties. - -All  this  was  urged  with  much 

vehemence,  by  Da/non ,  and  he  concluded,  by  put¬ 
ting  this  dilemma.  If  the  opinion  of  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  world  is  conformable  to  the  know¬ 
ledge  we  have  of  things,  and  proportioned  to  the 
human  underftanding,  as  you  aflert,  there  refults 
from  thence  no  proof  that  the  fad  is  true,  but  good 
reafon  to  believe  that  men  might  affume  it,  without 
knowing  any  thing  of  the  matter.  On  the  other 
fide,  if 'this  be  not  true,  your  univerfal  tradition 
wants  the  firft  and  principal  foundation  of  proba¬ 
bility  which  you  have  laid  down. 

I  have  put  thefe  objedions,  fuch  as  were  made, 
and  fuch  as  might  have  been  made  to  me,  in  their 
full  force.  They  feem  plaufible  ;  let  us  fee  if  they 
are  unanfwerable.  They  will  not  appear  fo,  if  I 
can  (hew  firft,  that  the  atheift  begs  the  queftion 
when  he  afiumes  that,  fuppofing  the  world  to  have 
had  a  beginning,  even  the  firft  of  men  could  not  be 
competent  witnefles,  becaufe  they  could  not  be  com¬ 
petent  judges,  of  the  truth  of  the  fad ;  fecondly, 
if  I  can  ftate  fo  clearly,  the  diftindion  to  be  made 
between  the  tradition  of  an  opinion,  and  the  tradi¬ 
tion  of  a  fad,  in  our  judgments  about  them,  as  to 

reduce 
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reduce  to  an  abfurdity  the  fuppofition,  that  the 
tradition  we  fpeak  of.  is  of  the  firft  fort ;  and  third¬ 
ly,  if  I  can  prove,  by  reafons  drawn  from  the  hu¬ 
man  nature  and  from  general  experience,  that  un- 
lefs  the  world  had  really  had  a  beginning,  the  opi¬ 
nion  of  its  eternity  would  have  been  the  opinion  of 
all  antiquity,  and  the  commencement  of  it  would 
not  have  been  eftabliflied  in  tradition. 

The  atheift  begs  the  queftion,  and  by  begging  it 
he  advances  a  foolifh  and  arrogant  propofition : 
hnce  to  be  fure  that  the  firft  men  could  not  be  wit- 
nefies  of  the  beginning  of  the  world,  he  mull  afiiime 
tnat  he  knows,  very  exactly,  how  the  world  we  inha¬ 
bit  was  framed,  if  it  was  framed  at  all.  Such  incon- 
veniencies  happen  frequently  to  thofe  wh©  combat 
truth.  They  call  temerity  to  their  aid ;  and  they 
affirm,  boldly,  on  precarious  conjectures ;  and  when 
they  have  heated  their  own  imagination,  thev  hope, 
and  not  always  in  vain,  to  feduce  thofe  of  other 
men.  In  the  defence  of  the  truth,  we  ffiall  never 
be  reduced  to  any  fuch  extremity.  Though  the 
atheift  muft  pretend  to  know  how  the  material 
world  was  made,  and  in  what  manner  the  human 
race  began,  in  order  to  deny  that  the  firft  men  were 
competent  judges  and  witneffes  of  both.  We  pre¬ 
tend  to  no  fuch  knowledge :  but  nothing  lefs  than 
fucn  knowledge  can  juftify  his  denial ;  whereas  the 
univerfality  of  the  tradition  juftifies  abundantly  our 
affirmation.  We  may  affirm,  on  the  faith  of  all 
mankind,  that  the  world  began,  much  better  than 
it  can  be  affirmed,  on  the  faith  of  a  few  precarious 
partial  and  inconfiftent  traditions,  that  there  was 
an  empire  of  the  Affyrians. 

i  o  build  a  world  is  not  fo  eafv  a  thing  as  many 
a  fpeculative  architect  has  imagined.  The  author 
01  the  book  of  Genefis  begins  his  hiftory  by  it ;  and 
though  we  do  not  fet  to  his  account  the  ufe  which 
has  been  made  of  paffages  in  his  narration,  yet  it 
3  is 
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is  impoffible  to  excufe  all  the  puerile,  romantic,  and 
abfurd  circumftances.  which  nothing  could  produce 
but  the  habit  of  dealing  in  trilling  traditions,  and  a 
moft  profound  ignorance.  It  is  impoffible  to  read, 
what  he  wrote  on  this  fubjed,  without  feel  in  a-  con¬ 
tempt  for  him,  as  a  philofopher,  and  horror  as  a 
divide  ;  for  he  is  to  be  confidered  under  both  thefe 
charaders. 

Natural  philofophy  made  little  progrefs  among  the 
Greeks  and  the  Romans,  and  a  fyftem  of  the  uni- 
verfe  was  very  little  known  by  them.  The  eaftern 
nations  knew  it  better ;  but  among  thefe  we  mult 
not  reckon  that  of  the  Jews.  It  has  been  faid,  that 
Pythagoras  was  a  difciple  of  the  prophet  Ezekiel,  or 
had  fome  other  Jewiffi  mailers.  If  this  idle  con- 
jedure  were  true  in  fad,  it  would  not  be  true,  how¬ 
ever,  that  he  took  from  them  his  Mundane  fyftem. 
Philolaus,  who  publiffied  his  dodrines,  had  very 
different  notions  of  it  from  thofe  of  the  Jews,  and 
from  thofe  of  the  other  Greeks.  One  would  think 
too,  that  fome  modern  aftronomer  had  didated  the 
hypothefis  which  Plutarch  and  Diogenes  Laertius  at¬ 
tributed  to  Cleanthes,  the  Samian.  This  true  fyf¬ 
tem,  which  accords  fo  little  with  that  of  Mofes,  after 
having  been  long  loft,  was  renewed  in  the  fixteenth 
century  by  Copernicus ,  confirmed  and  improved  by 
Galilei  and  Kepler,  and  fince  demonftrated  by  New¬ 
ton.  How  magnificent  a  feene  of  the  univerfe 
have  thefe  new  difeoveries  opened !  how  much 
more  worthy  of  the  wifdom,  the  power,  and  the 
immenfity  of  God,  than  all  the  paultry  confined 
fyftems  of  antient  philofophers,  and  of  Mofes 
among  the  reft. 

Though  we  know  much  more  than  they  did 
of  the  works  of  God,  yet  we  know  as  little  as 
they  did  concerning  the  produdion  of  them.  An¬ 
tiquity  had  other  makers  of  worlds  befides  Mofes. 
Plato  was  one  of  thofe  j  and  if  his  hypothefis  be 

no 
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ed  an  earth  to  walk  on,  food  to  nourilh  them,  and 
an  atmofphere  to  breathe  in,  and  the  light  of  the 
fun  to  conduft  them.  The  prior  exiftence  of  the 
lun  might  be  neceffary  too,  on  another  account, 
antecedently  to  their  creation.  This  great  luminary 
might  be  neceffary  to  the  formation,  as  we  know 
that  it  is  to  the  prefervation,  of  our  planet,  whe¬ 
ther  that  of  the  moon  were  fo  or  not,  and  whether 
the  Arcadians  were  in  the  right  or  not,  when  they 
faid,  that  they  were  older  than  this  fecondary  pla¬ 
net. 

But  now,  though  there  could  be  no  human  wit- 
nelfes  of  the  world  arifmg  out  of  a  chaos,  and  growl¬ 
ing  into  that  form  and  order  wherein  we  fee  it,  yet 
the  firft  men  might  know,  very  certainly,  that  this 
fyilem  of  things  began  to  exift.  As  it  would  be 
ridiculous  to  after  t,  like  the  Tufcan  author,  whom. 
Suidas  mentions  but  does  not  name,  that  God  em¬ 
ployed  twelve  thoufand  years  in  creating  the  uni¬ 
verse ;  fo  is  there  no  neceffity  of  believing  that  the 
folar  fyftem,  or  even  this  one  planet  wras  the  work 
of  fix  days.  Such  precipitation  feems  not  lefs  re¬ 
pugnant  to  that  general  order  of  nature,  which 
God  eflablifhed  and  which  he  obferves  in  her  pro¬ 
ductions,  than  the  day  of  reft,  which  Mofes  fup- 
pofes  God  to  have  taken,  or  which  the  Jews  in¬ 
vented  to  make  one  of  their  inftitutions  more  re- 
fpeftable,  is  repugnant  to  all  the  ideas  we  are  able 
to  frame  of  the  Divinity.  Though  it  be  conforma¬ 
ble  to  our  notions  of  wifdom,  that  every  thing  ne¬ 
ceffary  to  man  was  created,  when  he  began  to  exift  ; 
yet  is  there  nothing  which  obliges  us  to  believe, 
that  mankind  began  to  exift  in  all  the  parts  of  the 
world  at  once. 

We  need  put  our  imagination  to  no  great  efforts, 
to  believe  that  all  this  might  be  :  and  if  it  might  be, 
we  may  fuppofe  that  it  was.  We  do  not,  like  rea- 
foners  “  a  priori,”  imagine  what  may  have  been  ac¬ 
cording  to  our  abftract  reafonings,  and  fo  conclude 

from 
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from  poffibility  to  actuality.  We  proceed  much  more 
reafonably  from  actuality  to  poflibility,  in  a  method 
fo  often,  and  fo  abfurdly  reverfed  by  philofophers. 
'A  more  able  natural! ft  would  fucceed  better  in  find¬ 
ing  thofe  marks  by  which  the  firft  men  might  know 
the  commencement  of  this  fyftem.  I  will  mention 
three  or  four,  which  are  obvious  enough,  and  may 
ferve  to  explain  a  matter  that  feemed  paradoxical 
and  is  not,  perhaps,  abfolutely  effential  to  my  argu¬ 
ment. 

The  general  opinion  of  all  thofe  who  have  rea- 
foned  about  the  creation  or  formation  of  the  world, 
and  that  which  Mofes  himfelf  follows,  affurnes  that 
there  was  originally  a  chaos  or  confufed  mafs  of  mat¬ 
ter  wherein  all  the  elements  or  firft  principles  of 
things,  which  exift  in  the  material  fyftem,  were  con¬ 
tained.  Whether  this  mafs  was  created  or  no,  they 
thought  it  fo  neceffary  to  be  fuppofed,  that  they 
could  not  go  on  one  ftep,  in  building  a  world,  with¬ 
out  it.  As  foon  as  it  is  fuppofed,  cc  inftant  ardentes 

Tyrii,”  they  all  go  to  work.  Every  one  feparates 
and  difpofes  thefe  materials  in  his  own  way ;  the 
laws  of  mechanifm  are  employed,  according  to  the 
different  plans  of  thefe  architects,  and  a  world  is 
foon  made. — In  one  of  thefe  phiiofophical  romances, 
publifhed  at  the  end  of  the  laft  century,  the  ingeni¬ 
ous  author  affurnes  that  our  planet  was,  till  the  de¬ 
luge,  in  a  direft  fituation  to  the  fun ;  that  is  to  fay, 
that  its  axis  was  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  ecliptic, 
or,  in  other  words,  that  the  ecliptic  wTas  confound¬ 
ed  with  the  equator.  Among  feveral  advantages 
which  he  pretends  to  draw  from  this  hypo  thefts, 
the  great  facility  of  peopling  the  world  with  inha¬ 
bitants  is  one.  He  thinks  that  animals  could  not 
have  been  brought  forth,  nor  have  grown  up,  if  there 
had  been  any  variety  in  the  feafons  by  the  obliquity 
of  the  ecliptic,  and  if  thefe  children  of  the  earth, 
hatched,  as  we  may  fay,  by  the  fun,  had  been  expof- 
ed,  at  firft,  to  the  injuries  of  the  air,  and  to  the  cold 
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of  a  winter. — Had  this  author  been  oppofed  by  his 
own  tribe  alone,  and  in  a  theological  way,  he  might 
have  efcaped  pretty  well ;  but  the  natural  phiiofo- 
phers  and  the  mathematicians  rofe  up  againfl  him, 
and  battered  down  his  hypothefis.  I  enter  not  into 
particulars.  The  conclufion  drawn  from  all  their 
arguments  was  this,  that  the  prefent  fituation  being 
more  advantageous  to  the  earth,  in  general,  than  any 
other,  we  ought  to  be  perfuaded  that  it  is  now  the 
fame  wherein  God  placed  it  originally.  But  I  doubt 
very  much  whether  this  conclufion  be  undeniable. 
The  Supreme  being  proportions  always  his  means  to 
his  ends,  and  may  therefore  employ  different  means 
when  different  ends  are  to  be  attained.  Let  it  be  that 
the  prefent  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic,  which  is  of  twen¬ 
ty-three  degrees  and  twenty-nine  minutes,  may  be 
in  the  prefent  date  of  the  world  the  mod  advantage¬ 
ous.  Nothing  hinders  us  from  affirming,  that  anoth¬ 
er  obliquity  or  no  obliquity  at  all,  might  be  more  ad* 
vantageous  when  the  prefent  fydem  of  things  began. 
If  that  of  the  chevalier  de  Lou-ville  be  true,  this  ob¬ 
liquity  was  of  about  forty-five  degrees  one  hundred 
and  thirty  thoufand  years  ago.  On  the  comparifon 
of  which  two  obliquities,  I  fhall  leave  philosophers 
and  mathematicians  to  difpute  as  long  as  they  pieafe. 

What  it  is  to  my  purpofe  to  obferve  is,  that  no 
proof  will  arife,  from  all  they  can  fay,  to  convince 
us  that  the  prefent  was  the  original  fituation  of  the 
world  to  the  fun.  Infinite  wifdom  does  not  change 
the  means,  as  divines  would  fometimes  make  us  be¬ 
lieve  that  he  does,  at  lead,  in  the  ceconomy  of  tne  mo¬ 
ral  fydem,  when  the  ends  are  the  fame.  Nay,  the 
fame  means  ferve  often  to  accomplifii  different  ends. 
But  when  the  ends  are  fo  different,  that  the  means 
of  accomplifhing  one  imply  contradiction  with  the 
means  of  accomplifhing  another,  we  may  fay,  very 
affuredly,  that  infinite  wifdom  changes  the  means ; 
and,  therefore,  if  the  means  of  preferving  the  mate¬ 
rial 
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rial  and  animal  world  are  different  from  thofe  which' 
were  neceffary  to  the  beginning  of  both,  the  prefent 
pofftion  of  the  earth  may  very  well  be  thought  not 
to  have  been  the  firft.  If  alternate  corruptions  and 
generations  are  become  neceffary,  and  if  the  former 
produce  the  latter,  it  could  not  be  fo  from  the  firft. 
The  firft  was  certainly  very  different  from  thofe 
which  we  obferve.  Corruption  could  not  then  be 
neceffary  to  generation.  If  a  greater  degree  of  heat 
was  fo  for  fome  productions,  that  greater  degfee  is 
to  be  found  in  Burnet’s  hypothefis.  If  lefs,  and  very 
different  degrees  were  neceffary,  thefe  different  de¬ 
grees  are  to  be  found  in  the  fame  hypothefis  gra¬ 
dually  leffening  from  the  equator,  and  this  grada^ 
tion,  by  which  different  climates  are  formed,  might 
be  neceffary  for  different  productions  to  a  certain  di- 
ftance  from  that  climate  where  the  fun  was  always 
in  the  zenith.  As  there  were  no  variations  in  thefe 
different  climates,  but  each  enjoyed  a  particular  and 
uniform  feafon,  the  animals  and  plants,  of  each, 
were  nouriftied  and  carried  to  the  perfection  of  their 
growth,  by  the  fame  principle  by  which  they  had 
been  produced,  and  in  a  manner  fuitable  to  their 
nature,  and  to  that  of  their  climate. 

Whitft  it  fared  thus  with  one  part  of  the  world* 
the  other  parts  were  in  a  very  different  ftate  accord¬ 
ing  to  this  hypothefis.  But  far  from  finding  any  thing 
here,  that  may  feem  repugnant  to  the  wiidom  of  the 
architect,  this  wifdom  feems  more  fully  difplayed 
than  in  the  hypothefis  of  Mofes  or  of  Plato,  and  this 
order  to  have  much  more  analogy  with  the  order  of 
nature  which  we  fee  eftablilhed.  Thefe  different 
climates  appear  like  fo  many  different  matrices  or 
wombs,  impregnated  with  the  original  feeds  of 
things,  and  wherein  the  firft  productions  were- form¬ 
ed  by  the  inconceivable  energy  of  divine  power.  In 
other  climates,  more  diftant  from  the  equator,  where 
the  influence  of  the  fun,  the  firft  of  fecond  caufes 
employed  in  thefe  generations,  was  gradually  lefs 
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felt,  the  great  work  of  the  creation  might  advance 
more  {lowly.  In  climates  flill  more  diflant,  this  in¬ 
fluence  might  become  too  weak  to  produce  any  con- 
fiderable  effects,  and  the  great  work  might  proceed 
flill  more  flowly,  or  not  at  all.  Then,  perhaps,  the. 
obliquity  of  the  ecliptic  might  begin,  by  flow  de¬ 
grees,  without  caufmg  any  diforder  in  the  climates 
already  inhabited.  The  firfl  fituation  of  the  world 
to  the  fun  having  had  its  effedt,  another  fituation 
might  become  neceflary  for  two  purpofes,  to  render 
thofe  climates,  where  the  fun  was  always  in  the  ze¬ 
nith,  more  temperate ;  to  carry  the  generations  of 
animals  and  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth  forward  cn 
both  fides  to  the  north  and  to  the  fouth ;  to  give  a 
greater  degree  of  heat,  where  a  greater  was  flill  want¬ 
ed,  and  to  give  fome,  where  there  was  none  at  all. 

We  may  believe,  that  this  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic 
arofe  much  fafler  than  the  Chevalier  de  Louville  af- 
fumed  it  to  decreafe.  A  minute  in  one  hundred 
years  is  too  little.  Let  us  fuppofe,  on  the  preroga¬ 
tive  of  hypothefis,  a  degree,  and  even  more,  if  you 
think  flt.  In  this  manner,  thofe  parts  of  the  world, 
which  were  exceflively  heated,  cooled,  and  thofe 
which  were  frozen  by  cold,  heated  gradually.  Thus 
a  fyflem  of  final  caufes  became,  it  may  be,  complete, 
and  the  earth  having  paffed  through  the  pofitions 
which  were,  of  all  poflible  poflticns,  the  mofl  proper 
to  create,  might  flop  at  that  which  is  faid  to  be,  of  all 
others,  the  mofl  proper  to  preferve. 

If  the  learned  mafler  of  the  charter-houfe,  and 
the  able  Scotch  mathematician,  wrho  wrote  againfl 
him,  were  flill  alive,  I  fhould  expecl  that  they  would 
think  themfelves  under  fome  obligation  to  me  for 
having  endeavoured  to  compromife  matters  between 
them,  and  to  unite,  in  one  fcheme,  their  contrary 
opinions.  But  fmee  I  cannot  have  this  advantage, 
I  mull  content  rnyfelf  with  the  inward  fatisfaclion  I 
feel,  in  contemplating  this  plaufible  notion,  which 

.  I  have 
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I  have  advanced  on  grounds  as  good  as  many  of 
thofe,  that  are  not  deemed  paradoxical  either  by 
divines  or  philofophers,  have  been  eftablifhed.  They 
are  poffible,  no  doubt ;  and,  I  prefume,  they  will 
never  be  demonftrated  falfe,  nor  any  other  ways  of 
accounting  for  the  fame  things,  true.  It  is  not 
however  quite  neceffary  to  my  purpofe ;  for  what¬ 
ever  circle  our  planet  defcribed,  when  her  courfe 
round  the  fun  began,  we  muff  be  perfuaded  that 
the  furface  of  it  was  warmed  and  cherifhed  enough 
by  the  rays  of  the  central  fun  to  promote  generation 
and  vegetation,  for  which  it  was  already  prepared. 
— If  the  prefent  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic  prevailed 
then,  the  torrid,  the  temperate,  and  the  frozen 
zones,  as  we  call  them,  might  be  capable  of  the 
various  produ&ions  proper  to  them ;  or  we  may 
affurne,  very  confidently,  that  countries  more  di¬ 
stant  received,  from  thofe  that  were  nearer  the  fun, 
fuch  animals  and  fuch  plants  as  their  climates  were 
fit  to  preferve,  though  not  fit  to  generate. — In  fhort, 
we  need  not  apprehend  the  want  of  heat,  even  on 
the  received  hypothefis.  The  fun,  much  older  pro¬ 
bably  than  our  world,  and  who  has,  certainly, 
grown  older  ever  fmce,  may  have  loft  much  of  the 
force  and  efficacy  which  he  had  in  thofe  primaeval 
days.  Nay  more  ;  aftronomers  and  natural  phi¬ 
lofophers  agree,  I  think,  about  that  perpetual  ex¬ 
pence,  which  all  the  funs  of  the  univerfe  are  at,  to 
enlighten,  to  warm,  and  nourifh  their  feveral  fyf- 
tems ;  of  which  expence,  we  muff  believe,  that  our 
fun  has  his  fhare.  They  affurne,  indeed,  that  the  at- 
mofpheres  of  thefe  funs  comprefs  fo  ftrongly  the  ex¬ 
halations  that  rife  from  them,  and  drive  them  back 
with  fo  much  force  and  fo  much  oeconomy,  not  fuffer- 
ino-  any  more  than  are  abfolutely  neceffary  to  pafs, 
that  thefe  fprings  of  light  and"  heat  cannot  be  exhauft- 
ed,  nor  fuffer  any  great  diminution  in  thoufands  of 
years.  But  thoufands  of  years*  and  God  alone  knows 

how 
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how  many,  are  elapfed  fince  our  fun  was  firft  lighted 
up,  and  he  may  have  therefore  fuffered  fome  dimi¬ 
nution. 

Thefe  hypothetical  reafonings,  and  others  to  the 
fame  purpofe,  may  be,  I  think,  maintained,  whe¬ 
ther  we  fuppofe  this  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic  to  have 
been  decreafing  or  increafmg :  for  the  decreafe  of 
fome  minutes  in  a  century,  during  a  fpace  of  time, 
even  as  long  as  that  which  the  Egyptians  imagined, 
will  not  be  found  inconfiftent  with  our  hypothefis. 
Our  hypothefis  wants  to  affume  little  more  than 
this,  that  Nature,  who  ads  with  much  fimplicily 
and  uniformity,  acted  much  in  the  fame  manner 
after  her  firft  productions,  in  thofe  of  animals  for 
inftance ;  and  if  this  be  granted,  it  will  follow,  evi¬ 
dently,  that  the  firft  men  were  competent  witneffes 
of  the  firft  propagations  of  the  animal  kind  ;  which 
would  be  of  itfelf  a  fufficient  proof  that  they  were 
fuch  of  the  beginning  of  the  world. 

Nature  has  every  where  fixed  certain  feafons,  at 
which  all,  or  the  greateft  part  of  them,  propagate 
their  feveral  fpecies,  whilft  man  enjoys  the  noble 
prerogative  of  doing  the  fame  all  the  year  round, 
“  Homini  maxime  coitus  temporibus  omnibus  op- 
“  portunus  eft.”  It  is  Arijiotle  who  fays  this.  But 
then  this  prerogative  extends  no  further :  and  a 
term  is  fixed  to  man,  as  it  is  to  the  fpecies  of  all 
other  animals  for  the  bearing  their  fruit.  The  phi- 
lofopher,  I  have  cited,  defcends  into  a  particular 
Account  of  thefe  different  terms,  in  the  fifth  book 
of  his  hiftory  of  animals,  and  as  we  know  that 
men  are  nine  months  in  their  mothers  bellies,  he 
affures  us  that  the  camel  is  twelve.  Thefe  animals, 
then,  and  all  thofe  who  require  a  longer  term  than 
that  of  nine  months,  appeared  later  even  than  the 
fecond  generation  of  human  creatures,  in  the  ordi¬ 
nary  manner  that  it  has  been  carried  on  from  the 
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firft  generation  downwards.  Men  were  by  confe- 
quence  witnefles  of  the  firff  propagations  of  animals. 
The  fame  propofition  will  hold,  if  we  fuppofe  them 
generated  fafter  and  fooner  in  the  courfe  of  thefe 
generations,  or  even  primsevally ;  for,  if  man, 
for  example,  was  but  three  days,  or  three  hours,  in 
forming  out  of  the  earth,  and  in  receiving  the 
breath  of  life,  it  will  follow,  by  a  very  fair  analogy, 
that  the  fame  operations  took  up  four  days  or  four 
hours  for  the  formation  of  a  camel,  and  eight  for 
that  of  an  elephant. 

I  might  expetf  to  hear,  upon  this  occafion,  many 
common-place  notions  advanced,  to  lhew  more  time 
required  in  the  procefs  of  nature,  to  form  this  ani¬ 
mal  after  the  image  of  God,  than  all  the  others,  fo 
vaftly  inferior  to  him  in  figure  and  compofition. 
But  thefe  perfons  ought  to  refledl,  that  how  diflant 
foever  animal  may  be  from  animal,  relatively  to  our 
notion  of  perfection  and  imperfection,  there  can  be 
no  difference  in  the  diftance  between  any  of  them 
and  God,  who  ordered  this  procefs  of  nature  for 
reafons  that  we  do  not  know,  but  certainly  without 
regard  to  that  dignity  of  nature  which  we  imagine. 
The  creation  of  a  man  or  of  an  angei,  in  the  works 
of  God,  is  not  more  confiderable  than  the  creation 
of  the  meaneft  infeCt,  nor  requires  that  the  divine 
energy  fnould  be  exerted  in  a  longer  and  more  ope- 
rofe  procefs  of  nature. 

But  if  it  is  probable  that  the  firfl  men  might  fee 
the  commencement  of  thofe  fpecies  of  animals, 
whofe  formation  required  longer  time  than  their 
own,  it  is  not  impoffible,  neither,  that  they  might 
fee  the  commencement  of  thofe  fpecies,  whofe  for¬ 
mation  required  a  lefs  time.  We  may  very  ealily 
imagine,  that  the  creation  had  two  forts  of  pro- 
greffion,  as  the  world  had  tw7o  forts  of  motion. 
Nature  might  follow  fuch  an  order,  as  we  have 
mentioned,  in  every  climate  5  but  me  might  follow 
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a  certain  general  order  likewife,  in  all  climates 
alike.  As  more  time  was  neceffary  for  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  one  animal  than  another,  in  the  fame  cli¬ 
mate,  fo  more  time  might  be  neceffary  to  bring  the 
fame  animal  up  to  the  perfection  of  his  natpre  in 
one  climate  than  in  another.  As  the  hare  might 
begin  to  run  and  the  Iheep  to  feed  before  either  man, 
or  camel,  or  elephant  was  fufficiently  formed  to  an- 
fwer  the  ends  of  its  creation ;  fo  the  creation,  in 
general,  might  be  far  advanced,  or  even  completed, 
in  fome  climates,  before  it  was  fo  in  others.  The 
feeds,  or  firft  principles  of  animal  life,  might  have 
more  or  lefs  force  or  vigor,  according  to  the  diffe¬ 
rent  influences  of  the  fun,  though  they  were  fcat- 
tered  every  where  alike.  The  firft  men,  therefore, 
who  might  fee  no  more  than  the  lad  a£ts,  if  I  may 
fay  fo,  of  this  great  drama  in  the  countries  where 
they  themfelves  arofe,  might  fee  the  very  firft  a£ts, 
wherein  animals  were  brought  on  the  ftage,  in  other 
countries.  They  might  be  fpedtators  at  twice,  and 
in  a  reverfed  order,  of  the  whole  piece. 

Creation  finifhed,  propagation  began,  and  the 
fame  inftindt  urged  the  two  fexes  to  the  fame  aft. 
InftinCt  urged  them  to  it  firft  ;  a  fenfe  of  pleafure 
recalled  them  to  it  afterwards ;  and  the  multiplica¬ 
tion  of  their  fpecies  was  not  a  motive,  probably,  to 
thefe  conjunctions.  The  revolution  of  fome  months 
fhewed  them  the  confequences  of  it ;  and  the  revo¬ 
lution  of  fome  years  fhewed  them,  that  they  and 
their  offspring  were  born  to  die.  Let  us  put  our- 
felves,  for  a  moment,  in  the  place  of  the  firft  men. 
Could  they  doubt  that  they  were  fuch  ?  Could  they 
doubt  that  all  the  other  animals  they  faw,  were  the 
firft  of  their  kinds  likewife  ?  Could  they  fail  to 
tranfmit  to  their  pofterity  this  tradition,  “  the 
“  world  had  a  beginning  ?”  He  who  has  a  great 
mind  to  cavil,  may  fay,  that  they  did  not  know, 
by  thefe  marks,  that  the  material  world  began, 
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they  only  knew,  that  the  animal  inhabitants  of  it 
began  then  to  exift.  But  if  the  firft  men  could  not 
be  witneffes  of  their  own  creation,  they  might  be 
fuch  of  the  creation  of  other  animals,  as  much  as 
cf  the  propagation  of  their  own,  and  of  every  other 
fpecies :  fo  that,  if  they  knew  certainly,  that  the 
animal  world  began,  I  do  not  fee  what  the  Atheift 
will  gain  by' affirming  that  they  were  ignorant  of  the 
beginning  of  the  material  world.  A  God  was  ne¬ 
ceffary  for  one  as  much  as  for  the  other,  and  if 
tradition  affirmed  nothing  more  than  the  firft,  it 
would  ferve  equally  well  to  refute  the  Atheift,  who 
denies  the  exiftence  of  any  fuch  Being. '  Was  it 
neceffary  to  difcover  this  great  truth  that  they  ftiould 
reafon  logically,  and  tranfmit  to  pofterity  an  opinion 
only  ?  But  in  all  cafes  they  might  know,  by  other 
marks  fufficient  to  awaken  the  attention  of  a  Samo- 
jede,  or  to  inform  an  Hottentot, that  the  whole  fyftem 
then  began.  The  lives  of  thefe  men  were,  proba¬ 
bly,  much  longer  than  ours ;  and  if  you  compare 
what  they  muft  have  feen  in  their  youth,  with  what 
they  muft  have  obferved  in  their  old  age,  you  will 
find  that  the  experience  of  their  whole  lives  was 
one  continued  proof  to  them,  that  they  lived  in  the 
firft  age  of  the  material  world.  Obferve  it  in  one 
inftance.  The  earth,  out  of  which  they  had  been 
created,  furniftied  what  was  neceffary  for  their  fub- 
alienee. 

“  per  fe  dabat  omnia  tellus ; 

“  Contentique  cibis  nullo  cogente  creatis, 

“  Arbuteos  foetus,  montanaque  fraga,  legebant,  &cT 

Thefe  were  the  fpontaneous  gifts  of  nature,  and  men 
had  no  fhare,  at  firft,  in  the  production  or  improve¬ 
ment  of  them.  They  learned,  in  time,  to  do  both, 
to  low  corn,  and  to  make  bread.  Trees  grew  up, 
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and  as  they  grew,  they  furnifhed  a  better  retreat  to 
birds,  and  a  better  fhade  to  men.  An  oak  became 
at  length,  to  them,  a  new  phasnomenon. 

If  it  was  not  time  to  fmifh  this  article,  I  might 
eafily  Ihew,  in  a  multitude  of  other  inftances,  that 
the  firft  men  mud  necelfarily  know  that  they’were 
cotemporaries  with  the  material  world,  and  faw  the 
beginning  of  a  new  order  of  things.  But  after 
wandering,  in  complaifance  to  the  Atheift,  in  the 
fpaces  of  imagination,  and  to  fhew  him  that,  al¬ 
though  neither  the  firil  nor  the  laft  men  were  able 
to  difcover  how  the  world  was  made,  yet  the  firft 
might  know  by  fufficient  experience,  and  the  laft 
by  fufficient  teflimony,  that  it  had  a  beginning  let 
us  return  into  the  clofer  precinCts  of  reafon  and  finifh 
this  article,  as  Mr.  Huygens  finilhes  his  conjectures 
about  the  planetary  world.  After  fpeaking  of  the 
abfurdities  contained  in  the  phyfics  of  Des  Cartes, 
he  acids,  “  mihi  magnum  quid  confecuti  videbimur 
fi,  .  quemadmodum  fefe  habeant  res  quas  in  natura 
exihunt,  intellexerimus,  a  quo  longiffime  etiam 
nunc  abfumus.  Ouomodo  autem  quseque  effeCtm 
“  fuermt,  quodque  fint  effe  coeperint,  id  nequa- 
“  quam  humano  ingenio  excogitari,  aut  conjeauris 
attingi,  poffe ;  this  philofopher  afferts  with  great 
reafon.  Experimental  philofophy  has  made  great 
progrefs  already,  in  difcovering  to  us  the  things 
and  the  order  of  nature.  Where  it  continues  to  be 
cultivated  it  will  continue,  doubtlefs,  to  difcover 
more,  and  after  all,  human  knowledge  will  (top  far 
ihort  of  human  curiofity ;  for  this  goes  beyond  our 
means  of  knowledge,  nay,  even  beyond  the  boldeft 
conjectures  we  can  make. 

But  now,  having  {hewn  the  Atheift,  “  ex  abun- 
dantia,  how  the  firft  men  might  have  certainty 
of  knowledge  concerning  the  beginning  of  the 
world,  and  were,  therefore,  authentic  °witneffes 
o  the  trutn  of  this  faCt,  and  authentic  authors  of 

the 
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the  tradition,  it  is  time  to  fhew  that  without  enter¬ 
ing  into  fuch  confiderations,  we  muft  allow  this 
tradition  to  be  a  tradition  of  fad,  and  not  of  opi¬ 
nion.  This  is  the  fecond  of  thofe  articles  that  we 
propofed  to  examine  in  anlwer  to  the  Atheift’s 
objections. — There  muft  be  feme  certain  principles 
and  fome  certain  rule  to  diftinguifh  between  thefe 
two  forts  of  tradition,  as  the  Atheift  feems  to  allow, 
when  he  diftinguiffies  one  from  the  other.  Now 
thefe  principles  are  not,  I  think,  hard  to  find,  and 
the  rule  that  remits  from  them,  is  fimple  and  plain. 

Common  fenfe  requires  that  every  thing  propofed 
to  the  underftanding,  fhould  be  accompanied  with 
fuch  proofs  as  the  nature  of  it  can  furnifh.  He 
who  requires  more,  is  guilty  of  abfurdity.  He  who 
requires  lefs,  of  rafhnefs.  As  the  nature  of  the 
propefition  decides,  what  proofs  are  exigible,  and 
what  not,  fo  the  kind  of  proof  determines  the  daft 
into  which  the  propofition  is  to  be  ranged.  He, 
for  inftance,  who  affirms,  that  there  is  a  God,  ad¬ 
vances  a  propofition  which  is  an  object  of  demon- 
ftrative  knowledge  alone,  and  a  demonftration  is 
required  from  him.  If  he  makes  the  demonftration, 
we  are  obliged  to  own  that  we  know  there  is  a  God, 
and  the  propontion  becomes  a  judgment  of  nature, 
not  merely  an  opinion,  according  to  the  diftinction 
made  fomewhere  in  Tally,  though  demonftrations 
are  fometimes  called  opinions,  as  opinions  are  often 
called  demonftrations.  If,  by  his  fault  or  by  ours, 
we  have  not  a  clear  perception  of  the  ideas  or  of 
the  connection  of  them  w  hich  form  this  demon¬ 
ftration,  or  if,  without  troubling  ourfelves  to  follow 
it,  we  receive  the  propofition  for  true  on  the  au¬ 
thority  of  others,  it  is,  indeed,  opinion,  not  know¬ 
ledge,"  in  us.  But  whether  we  receive  it,  or  whe¬ 
ther  we  reject  it,  we  can  neither  require  nor  em¬ 
ploy,  with  propriety,  any  ether  proofs  than  thofe 
which  are  conformable  to  the  nature  of  the  pro¬ 
pofition, 
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pofition.  Tradition  is  not  one  of  them.  It  may 
prove  that  men  have  generally  believed  a  God,  but 
it  cannot  prove  that  fuch  a  Being  exifts.  Nothing 
can  be  more  trifling,  therefore,  than  to  infill,  as 
Theifls  are  apt  to  do,  on  this  proof,  as  if  the  opi¬ 
nion  proved  the  fa£l  ;  as  if  all  men  had  been  alike 
capable  of  the  demonflration ;  or,  as  if  the  demon- 
flration  was  not  neceffary  to  eftablifh  the  truth  of 
the  opinion.  Demonflration,  indeed,  is  not  ne- 
ceffary  on  the  hypothefis,  that  all  men  have  an  in¬ 
nate  idea  of  God.  But  this  hypothefis  has  been, 
I  think,  long  exploded.  I  do  not  remember,  at 
leafl,  to  have  heard  it  maintained  by  more  than 
one  archbifhop,  two  or  three  ignorant  monks,  and 
as  many  devout  ladies. 

As  much  as  I  am  convinced  of  the  exiflence  of  a 
fupreme  all-perfeft  Being,  as  ferioufly  as  I  adore  his 
Majefty,  blefs  his  goodnefs,  and  refign  myfelf  cheer¬ 
fully  to  his  providence,  I  fliould  be  lorry  to  reft  my 
conviction  on  the  authority  of  any  man,  or  of  all 
mankind :  fince  authority  cannot  be,  and  demon- 
ftration  is,  the  foie  proof  in  this  cafe.  Should  I 
quote  to  the  Atheift,  a  Suphis ,  an  Amenophis ,  an 
Orus ,  or  any  of  thofe  pretended  contemplators  of 
Divinity,  he  would  laugh  at  me  with  reafon  ;  though 
he  might  allow,  at  the  fame  time,  that  thefe  feers, 
who  acknowledged  inferior  beings,  beings  little 
raifed  above  humanity,  were  infinitely  lefs  abfurd 
than  thofe  who  had  the  front  to  affert,  that  they  faw 
the  invifible  God,  and  converfed  familiarly  with 
him.  The  demonflration  of  his  exiflence  arifes 
from  fenfitive  knowledge  ;  fince  it  is  “  a  pofteriori” 
only  that  we  can  prove  the  firft  caufe  to  be  an  in¬ 
telligent  caufe :  but  he  is  not  for  that  an  object  of 
fenfitive  knowledge.  This  propofition,  therefore, 
“  there  is  a  God,”  which  becomes  a  judgment  of 
nature,  an  objedl  of  demonftrative  knowledge  to 
every  one  who  can  make  the  demonflration,  or  un¬ 
derhand 
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derftand  it  when  it  is  made,  comes  down  as  an 
opinion  only,  in  tradition,  and  can  pafs  for  nothing 
better  on  that  authority. 

Is  this  now  the  cafe  of  that  proportion  which 
affirms  the  beginning  of  the  world  ?  Reafon  alone 
can  authorize  the  firft ;  apd  when  I  fubfcribe  to  the 
truth  of  it,  I  do  this  without  any  regard  to  tradition. 
All  that  tradition  tells  me,  is  that  men  made  the 
tame  judgment  four  or  five  thoufand  years  ago.  If 
it  told  me,  that  they  made  a  contrary  judgment,  and 
believed  the  world  eternal,  I  ffiould  make  ftill  the 
lame  on  a  fubjedt  concerning  which,  we  of  this 
age,  are  as  competent  judges  as  the  men  who  lived 
at  any  time  before  us. — This  propofition,  “  the 
v‘  world  had  a  beginning,”  affirms  a  fact  long  ago 
paft,  and  which  can,  therefore,  be  received  for  true 
on  no  other  authority  than  that  of  men  who  lived 
long  ago,  and  at  or  near  the  time  when  this  event 
happened.  I  confult  my  reafon,  indeed,  to  examine 
whether  the  fadt  implies  contradiction,  no  more, 
and  when  I  find  that  it  does  not,  I  receive  it  for 
true,  on  the  faith  of  human  tefiimony,  which  is  the 
proper  proof,  to  me,  of  every  fadt  whereof  I  have 
not  been,  mylelf,  a  witnefs,  and  without  any  re¬ 
gard  to  the  fuppofed  conformity  of  it  to  the  general 
ideas  of  mankind.  rI  his  fuppofed  conformity,  if  it 
be  real,  will  add  nothing  to  the  probability  of  the 
fadt,  as  a  non-conformity  will  take  none  away. 
Nothing,  therefore,  can  be  more  trifling  than  the 
cavil  made  by  the  Atheift,  when  he  objedts  that  the 
more  probable  this  tradition  is,  the  more  reafon  we 
have  to  take  it  for  an  univerfal  tradition  of  opinion, 
not  of  fadt.  The  cavil  is  not  only  trifling,  but  to 
the  laft  degree  abfurd ;  for  on  this  principle  it  will 
follow,  that  the  more  probable  a  fadt  is,  the  lefs 
reafon  we  have  to  receive  it,  as  a  true  fadt,  on  hifto- 
rical  or  traditional  authority.  I  confult  my  reafon 
and  my  experience  to  difcover  whether  the  fadt,  I 
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am  told  may  have  happened  poffibly,  and  then  I 
confult  hiftory  and  tradition  to  difcover  whether  it 
happened  adually.  But,  according  to  Damon’ s 
logic,  the  more  my  reafon  and  my  experience  Ihew 
me  the  firft,  the  more  reafon  I  have  to  believe  that 
hiftory  and  tradition  record,  in  every  fuch  cafe,  an 
antient  opinion,  not  an  antient  fad. 

But  it  is  time  that  I  Ihould  haften  to  a  conclufion, 
by  ftiewing,  in  the  laft  place,  that  if  the  world  had 
not  really  had  a  beginning,  the  opinion  of  its  eternity 
would  have  been  the  general  opinion  of  antiquity, 
and  the  commencement  of  it  would  not  have  been 
tranfmitted  by  tradition,  either  as  a  fad,  or,  per¬ 
haps,  as  an  opinion.  Though  men  might,  in 
all  ages,  demonftrate  the  exiftence  of  God,  they 
could  not  demonftrate  alike,  in  any  age,  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  world  :  and,  accordingly,  we  fee 
that  fome  philofophers,  who  believed  there  was  a 
fir  ft  principle,  a  firft  intelligent  caufe,  a  fupreme 
Being,  held,  at  the  fame  time,  that  the  world  was 
eternal,  far  from  being  induced  by  their  theifm,  to 
believe  it  had  a  commencement.  Others  were,  I 
doubt  not,  confirmed  in  the  opinion  that  there  was 
a  God,  or  even  led  to  believe  it,  and  to  feek  the 
demonftration  of  it,  by  the  proofs  they  had  of  this 
fad,  the  world  had  a  beginning  in  time.  It  is  much 
more  probable,  that  the  received  fad  gave  occafion 
to  or  fortified  the  opinion,  than  that  the  opinion 
determined  them  to  affume  the  fad. 

The  Atheift,  who  looks  on  both  to  be  nothing 
more  than  traditional  opinions,  will  be  very  indiffe¬ 
rent  which  of  them  paffes  for  the  firft.  He  blends 
them  together,  and  attributes  that  of  God’s  exi¬ 
ftence,  to  the  fuperftition  of  mankind,  and  to  the 
policy  of  legiflators.  It  might  feem  hard  to  attri¬ 
bute  that  of  the  beginning  of  the  world  to  the 
fame  principles,  fince  it  feems  to  have  little  or  no 
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relation  to  them.  He  contents  himfelf  therefore, 
at  leaf!  Damon  did  fo  with  me,  to  infill  that  philofo- 
phers  might  eafily  fall  into  an  opinion,  which  fayed 
them  much  trouble  m  accounting  for  the  original, 
of  things,  by  the  fuppofxtion  of  an  eternal  Being, 
infinitely  wife  and  powerful.  But  the  Atheifl  would 
do  well  to  confider,  that  this  feeming  folution  of  a 
difficulty  implies  a  very  real  abfurdity,  for  it  implies 
that  there  were  philofophers  as  fcon  as  there  were 
men.  He  would  do  well  to  confider,  further,  that 
when  there  were  philofophers,  thofe,  who  admitted 
the  exiflence  of  fuch  a  Being,  were  not  lefs  curious 
in  their  refearches  of  the  mechanical  caufes  of  all 
the  phaenomena.  In  fhort,  he  would  do  well  to 
confider,  that  thefe  philofophers  would  hai  e  cut 
the  gordian  knots  of  all  their  difficulties,  by  affirm¬ 
ing  the  eternity  of  the  world,  much  more  eafily 
than  they  could  untie  them,  by  affirming  that  a. 
Being  infinitely  wife  and  powerful  had  made  it. 
They  might  have  faid,  in  this  cafe,  once  for  all, 
things  have  been  eternally  as  tney  aie.  lo  what 
purpofe  fhould  we  feek  the  original  and  effential 
caufes  of  that  which  never  began  ? 

But  further,  if  we  pafs  over  the  abfurdity  of  fup- 
pofmg  that  there  were  philofophers,  as  foon  as  there 
were  men,  or  the  improbability  of  this  fuppofition, 
that  the  commencement  of  the  world  w  as  not  be¬ 
lieved  till  philofophers  taught  it ;  I  would  full  afk, 
and  the  Atheifl  would  be  puzzled  to  tell  me,  how 
the  belief  of  the  commencement  of  the  world  could 
be  eflabliffied,  not  only  where  philofophy  and 
fcience  flourifhed  ;  but  even  univerfallv,  among  na¬ 
tions  who  had  no  communication  with  thefe,  and 
who  were,  themfelves,  the  leafl  cmhfed  and  the 
mofl  ignorant?  If  it  be  faid  that,  uncivilifed 
and  ignorant  as  they  were,  this  opinion  might 
arife  and  fpread  among  them,  becaufe  it  was  agree¬ 
able  to  their  general  notions,  and  analogous  to  what 
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.daily  experience  {hewed  them,  in  innumerable  in* 
fiances,  as  well  as  to  what  they  themfelves  were 
able  to  do ;  I  muft  affert,  on  the  contrary,  this  opi¬ 
nion  was  repugnant  to  the  natural  character  of  the 
human  mind  ;  to  what  we  may  feel  in  ourfelves, 
and  obferve  in  all  other  men.  All  men  are,  in  one 
refpedl,  difciples  of  Protagoras.  Uninftru&ed  na¬ 
ture  teaches  them,  like  him,  that  man  is  the  mea- 
fure  of  all  things ;  that  our  fenfations  communicate 
certain  knowledge ;  that  every  thing  is  what  it  ap¬ 
pears  to  us  to  be ;  and  that  the  things,  which  do 
not  appear  to  us,  are  not.  He  who  fees  no  ine¬ 
quality  between  two  objects,  affirms  that  they  are 
equal,  and  we  judge  naturally  of  the  reality  of  all 
obje&s  by  the  perceptions  we  have  of  thetp.  An- 
tient  aftroncmers  believed  the  fears  to  be  immovably 
fixed  in  a  folid  firmament,  and  never  fufpefled  them 
to  incline  to  the  pole,  or  to  decline  from  it.  The 
fea  was  thought  to  have  no  bounds,  becaufe  the 
bounds  of  it  were  unknown,  and  the  celeftial  bo¬ 
dies  to  be  incorruptible,  becaufe  no  changes  were 
difeerned  in  them.  Philofophers  reafon  often,  and 
the  vulgar  always,  like  the  rofes  in  Fontenelle.  A 
comparifon  taken  from  thofe  infedts,  who  live  one 
day  only,  would  have  been  more  to  his  purpofe  ; 
but  rofes  were  more  worthy  than  infefls  to  be  offered 
to  the  marquis,  and  fuch  a  philofopher  as  Fontenelle , 
might  difpenfe  with  fome  want  of  precifion  in  favor 
of  his  gallantry.  Such  as  I  have  deferibed  it,  is 
the  natural  charafter  of  the  human  mind.  It  in¬ 
fers  all  our  judgments,  moral  as  well  as  phyfical, 
till  we  learn  to  correft  it  by  experience  and  a  long 
courfe  of  reflexion.  This  the  uncivilifed  ignorant 
people,  we  fpeak  of,  could  not  do,  and  it  was, 
therefore,  agreeable  to  the  general  difpofition  of 
their  minds,  to  believe  that  things  had  been  always, 
fuch  as  they  faw  them  to  be. 
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This  muft  have  been  univerfally  the  cafe,  I  think, 
in  countries  where  the  natural,  unimproved  cha¬ 
racter  of  the  human  mind  prevailed  alone.  In 
thofe,  which  philofophy  began  to  enlighten,  fome 
might  doubt  of  this  eternity ;  but  fome  other  phi- 
iofophers,  and  the  people  in  general,  would  conti¬ 
nue  to  believe  it.  From  whence  can  we  imagine 
that  they  fhould  derive  a  contrary  opinion  ?  Their 
experience  Ihewed  them,  indeed,  generation  and 
corruption  ;  that  particular  things  began,  and  then 
ceafed  to  be ;  but  they  faw,  on  the  whole,  an  uni¬ 
form  feries  of  the  revolutions  of  things ;  their  ideas 
were  conformable  to  the  experience  which  framed 
them,  and  the  eternity  of  the  world  was  conform¬ 
able  to  thefe  ideas.  Such  confiderations  may  ferve 
to  fhew,  what  I  have  advanced,  that  the  eternity  of 
the  world  might  have  been  the  univerfal  tradition, 
but  that  the  commencement  of  it  could  not  have 
been  fo,  if  it  had  not  commenced,  and  men  had 
not  known  that  it  had.  On  this  hypothefis,  all  the 
eonfequences  of  it  follow  naturally.  One  confe- 
quence  is,  that,  fince  the  world  and  mankind  began 
in  time,  the  tradition  of  this  beginning  Ihould  be  a 
little  more  or  a  little  lefs  obfcurely,  but  univerfally 
known,  and  this  confequence  has  followed.  Another 
confequence  is,  that  men,  who  believed  the  world 
to  have  been  created,  in  the  ftricl:  fenfe  of  the  word, 
or  that  the  confufed  matter  of  a  chaos  was  reduced 
into  a  mundane  fyftem,  muff  have  believed,  that 
this  ftupendous  fyftem  was  produced  by  fome 
principle  unknown  to  them,  and  fuperior  to  itfelf ; 
they  could  not  fail  to  perceive,  on  the  firft  notices 
of  fenfe,  and  the  firft  effays  of  reafon,  that  the 
idea  of  an  effect  concluded  neceflarily,  in  it,  the 
idea  of  a  caufe.  This  confequence  followed  hke- 
,  wife.  Once  more,  although  the  firft  men  could  doubt 
no  more  that  fome  caufe  of  the  world,  than  that 
the  world  itfelf,  exifted,  yet  another  confequence  of 
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this  great  event,  and  of  the  furprife,  inexperience, 
and  ignorance  of  mankind  muft  have  been  much 
doubt  and  uncertainty  concerning  the  firft  caufe  ; 
and  tnis  likewife  rollowed.  Cudworth  has  endea¬ 
vored  to  prove,  many  have  thought,  and  I  incline 
to  think,  that  the  unity  of  a  firft  intelligent  caufe 
was  the  original  belief  of  mankind.  But  if  it  was 
fo,  a  belief  foon  fucceeded  that  gods,  coadjutors  to 
the  firft,  in  making  and  governing  the  world,  as 
well  as  inferior  gods,  and  men,  and  the  whole  ma¬ 
terial  world,  proceeded  from  this  eternal  lource  of 
all  exiftence.  I  need  not  enumerate  any  of  thofe 
various  hypothefes,  that  arofe  from  fuch  abfurd 
notions.  Many  of  them  have  continued  to  this 
day,  and  are  held  even  by  Chriftians,  whom  reve¬ 
lation  as  well  as  reafon  enlightens.  The  tradition 
of  the  faft,  that  the  world  began,  and  that  of  the 
opinion,  that  God  is,  have  come  down  to  us, 
though  not  entirely  without  oppofition,  from  the 
moft  early  ages.  But  the  manner  of  God’s  bein^, 
and  of  his  working  in  the  creation,  and  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  world,  have  been  matters  of  difpute  in 
all  ages,  ever  fince  prefumptuous  mortals  affe&ed 
to  defcend  into  particulars,  to  know  any  thing  at 
all  of  one,  or  any  thing  more  of  the  other,  than 
that  he  is  felf-exiftent  and  all-perfedt,  and  that  his 
will,  relatively  to  his  human  creatures,  is  revealed  to 
them  in  the  conftitution  of  their  fyftem. 

To  conclude.  I  am  far  from  refting  the  proof  of 
God’s  exiftence  on  the  authority  of  this  tradition, 
that  the  world  began.  I  know  that  we  are  able  to 
deinonftrate  this  fundamental  truth  of  all  relmion, 
whether  it  began  or  no.  But  fince  we  cannot  rejeft 
this  tradition  without  renouncing  almoft  all  we 
knowr,  and  fince  it  leads  men  to  acknowledge  a  fu- 
pi  erne  Being,  by  a  proof  levelled  to  the  meaneft 
underftanding,  I  tnink  we  ought  to  infift  upon  it. 

I  am 
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I  am  the  more  confirmed  in  thinking  fo,  by  the 
effeft  it  had  in  the  difpute  of  which  I  have  given 
you  fome  account.  Damon  was  embarraffed  by  it 
fo  much,  that  he  had  recourfe  at  laft  to  the  wild 
hypothecs  of  Democritus  and  Epicurus ,  if  we  really 
know  what  that  of  the  former  was.  This  hypo- 
thefis  is  an  abyfs  of  abfurdity.  In  that  I  left  him, 
pitying  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart,  for  I  love  the 
man,  his  blindnefs  and  his  obftinacy ;  the  blindnefs 
of  one  who  fees  fo  clearly,  and  the  obftinacy  of  one 
who  fhewsfo  much  candor,  on  other  occafions. 
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I  C  O  M  E  from  reading,'  in  Barbeyrac's  tranflation 
of  Tillotfon’s  fermons,  the  difcourfe  you  mentioned 
on  a  late  occafion ;  and  the  effedt  of  it  has  been  to 
confirm  me  in  this  opinion,  that  the  Theift  is  a 
much  more  formidable  enemy  to  the  Atheill  than 
the  Divine.  The  former  takes  all  the  real  advan¬ 
tages  againft  a  common  adverfary,  which  the  latter 
has  it  in  his  power  to  take ;  but  he  gives  none 
againft  himfelf,  as  the  latter  is  forced  to  do.  When 
the  Divine  writes  or  difputes  on  any  fubjedt,  rela¬ 
tive  to  his  profeflion,  he  is  always  embarrafted  by 
his  theological  fyftem  ;  whether  his  mind  be  fo,  or 
not,  his  tongue  and  his  pen  cannot  be  otherwife. 
A  Theift  is  under  no  reftraint  of  this  kind.  He 
aaay  fpeak  the  truth,  fuch  as  it  appears  to  him,  when 
the  Divine,  though  it  appears  the  fame  to  him,  muft 
be  blent.  The  Theift  may  be  filent,  by  regards  of 
prudence,  when  the  Divine  is  obliged  to  fpeak,  by 
the  obligation  of  his  profelfion,  and  to  maintain 
what  he  cannot  defend,  as  well  as  what  he  can : 
and  thus,  if  he  impofes  on  fome,  he  expofes  himfelf 
Vol.  III.  R  to 
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to  the  attacks  of  others.  When  the  Theift  has  de- 
monftrated  the  exiflence  of  a  Supreme  all-perfect 
Being,  and  the  moral  obligations  of  his  rational 
creatures,  he  hops,  where  the  means  of  human  know¬ 
ledge  flop,  and  makes  no  vain  and  prefumptuous 
efforts  to  go  beyond  them,  by  the  help  of  reafon  or 
revelation.  Juft  fo,  when  he  has  proved  that  the 
world  had  a  beginning,  on  foundations  of  the  higheft 
probability  tradition  can  give,*  he  flops  fhort  like- 
wife  ;  becaufe,  in  the  nature  of  things,  we  can  have 
no  other  proof  of  the  fa&.  Not  fo  the  divine. 
His  fyftem  drags  him  on.  He  attempts,  moft  ab- 
furdly,  to  fupport,  in  the  fir  ft  cafe,  a  demonftrated 
truth  by  falfe  arguments ;  and,  in  the  fecond,  to 
make  tradition  vouch  for  more  than  any  receivable 
tradition  does  or  can  vouch.  The  Archbifhop, 
himfelf,  feems  fenfible  of  this  in  one  place  :  for  hav¬ 
ing  afferted  the  univerfal  affent  of  mankind  to  this 
great  truth,  that  there  is  a  God,  and  having  afcrib- 
ed  the  univerfality  of  this  affent  to  the  nature  of  the 
human  mind,  on  which  God  has  impreffed  an  in¬ 
nate  idea  of  himfelf,  he  tries  to  evade  the  abfurdity 
by  adding,  “  or  which,  that  is  the  human  mind,  is 
“  fo  difpofed,  that  men  may  difcover,  by  the  due 
“  ufe  of  its  faculties,  the  exiflence  of  God.”  He 
endeavours  to  evade  the  theological  abfurdity,  which 
he  could  not  maintain,  but  he  endeavours  it  in  vain  : 
for  it  is  evidently  falfe,  that  the  two  propofttions  are 
in  any  fort  the  fame.  The  difference  between  af¬ 
firming  that  the  mind  of  man  is  able,  by  a  due  ufe 
of  its  faculties,  to  difcover  the  exiflence  of  God, 
and  that  the  mind  of  man  has  an  innate  idea  of  this 
exiflence,  which  prevents  and  excludes  the  ufe  or 
any  mental  faculties,  except  that  of  bare  perception, 
is  too  obvious  to  be  infilled  upon. 

Divines  reafon,  fometimes,  on  this  f abject  with 
more  precaution.  They  Hide  over  the  doctrine  of 
innate  ideas,  without  maintaining,  or  renouncing 

it 
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it  dire&ly,  and  think  it  fufficient  to  fay,  that  the 
belief  of  a  God  is  founded  on  a  certain  natural  pro¬ 
portion,  which  there  is,  between  this  great  truth  and 
the  conceptions  of  the  human  mind.  I  inclined,  as 
you  know,  to  think  in  the  fame  manner,  and  to  be¬ 
lieve,  that  the  firft  men,  at  lead:,  who  knew  that 
they  were  fuch,  and  who  faw  the  material  world  be¬ 
gin,  would  be  led,  by  the  natural  conceptions  of  their 
minds,  to  acknowledge  a  firft  caufe  of  infinite  wif- 
dom  and  power,  and  far  above  all  thefe  conceptions. 
Thus  it  feemed  to  me,  that  the  tradition  of  a  fact,  and 
of  an  opinion  grounded  on  it,  which  are  apt  to  be 
confounded,  though  they  fliould  be  always  diftin- 
gmfhed,  might  come  down  together.  But  I  con- 
fefs  myfelf  obliged,  on  further  reflection,  to  aban¬ 
don  this  hypothefis.  I  abandon  it  with  the  lefs  re¬ 
gret,  becaufe,  whatever  the  firft  men  might  think, 
nay,  whether  the  world  had  a  beginning  in 
time,  as  I  am  firmly  perfuaded  it  had,  or  not,  the 
demonftration  of  God’s  exiftence  will  remain  un- 
fhaken.  But  I  am  obliged  to  abandon  it,  becaufe  a 
natural  and  intimate  proportion  between  the  exif¬ 
tence  of  God,  and  the  univerfal  conceptions  of  the 
human  mind  may  appear  chimerical,  and  perhaps  is 
lo.  It  is,  I  doubt,  chimerical,  even  when  it  is  api 
plied  to  the  firft  men.  The  variety  of  the  phaeno- 
mena,  which  ftruck  their  fenfes,  would  lead  the  ge¬ 
nerality,  raoft  probably,  to  imagine  a  variety  of 
caufes,  and  more  obfervations  and  deeper  reflections, 
than  the  firft  men  could  make,  were  neceflary  to 
prove  the  unity  of  the  firft  caufe.  That  fome  made 
them,  at  leaft  very  early,  can  fcarce  be  doubted.  So 
that  the  Orthodox  belief  and  Polytheifm  might  gi^nv 
up  together,  though  the  latter  might  fpread  wider 
and  fafter  than  the  former. 

If  there  was  really  fuch  a  proportion,  or  fuch  a 
conformity,  as  is  affumed,  particular  men,  philofo- 
phers  here  and  there,  might  have  held  Polytheifm 
notwithftanding  this ;  but  the  general  opinion  of 
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mankind  would  have  been  the  orthodox  opinion,  in- 
ftead  of  which  w’e  know  that  polytheifm  and  idola¬ 
try  prevailed  almoft  every  where.  Polytheifm  and 
idolatry,  therefore,  feem  more  conformable  to  hu¬ 
man  ideas,  abftracted  from  the  firft  appearances  of 
things  and  better  proportioned,  by  an  analogy  of 
human  conceptions,  to  the  uncultivated  reafon  of 
mankind,  and  to  underftandings  not  fufficiently  in¬ 
formed.  Our  Archbiihop  fuppofes  it  objected  to 
him.  that  the  general  confent  of  mankind  in  acknow¬ 
ledging  one  God  does  not  prove  that  there  is  one, 
any  more  than  the  general  confent  of  numberlefs 
nations  in  acknowledging  feveral  proves  that  there 
are  feveral.  He  anfwers  the  objection  by  faying, 
that  philofophers  and  wife  men,  in  every  nation  and 
in  every  age,  were  of  a  different  opinion  from  the 
vulgar,  fo  that  the  heterodox  opinion  cannot  pre¬ 
tend  to  have  general  confent  on  its  fide,  fince  the 
opinions  of  the  vulgar,  oppofed  to  thofe  of  philofo¬ 
phers  and  wife  men,  can  be  received  into  this  rec¬ 
koning  no  otherwife  than  like  a  multitude  of  noughts 
without  any  figure.  This  is  ftrange  reafcming  to  fall 
from  the  pen  of  fo  great  a  man.  It  is  certain,  that 
the  orthodox  belief  maintained  itfelf  in  feme  minds, 
perhaps  in  fome  nations,  and  pierced  through  all 
the  darknefs  of  ignorant  ages  ;  but  yet  polytheifm, 
and  the  confequence  of  it,  idolatry,  were  avowed 
and  taught  by  legiflators  and  by  philofophers.  Nei¬ 
ther  will  it  avail  any  thing  to  fay,  that  thefe  men 
had  their  inward,  as  well  as  their  outward  doctrine, 
and  that  they  taught,  in  private,  the  contrary  of  what 
they  taught  in  public.  On  this  very  fuppofition  it 
will  ffill  follo  w,  that  polytheifm  and  idolatry  prevail¬ 
ed  more  eafilv,  becaufe  they  were  more  conforma¬ 
ble  to  the  natural  conceptions  of  the  human  mind, 
than  the  belief  of  one  firft  intelligent  caufe,  the  foie 
creator,  preferver,  and  governor  of  all  things.  It  is 
abfurd  to  fay,  that  the  confent  of  feme  wife  men,  and 
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even  of  fome  nations,  inftru&ed  and  governed  by 
them,  in  the  acknowledgement  of  one  Supreme 
Being,  is  a  proof  that  the  idea  is  innate  in  all  men, 
or  univerfally  proportioned  to  the  conceptions  of  all 
men,  and  to  deny  that  the  almoft  univerfal  confent 
of  mankind,  in  the  acknowledgement  of  feveral  gods, 
is  a  proof  of  the  contrary. 

If  you  are  not  very  well  fatisfied  with  thefe  theo¬ 
logical  reafonings,  as  I  think  you  are  not,  you  will 
be  no  better  fatisfied  with  the  manner  in  which  our 
Archbifhop  attempts  to  prove  that  the  world  had  a 
beginning.  The  queftion,  which  is  commonly  put 
to  thofe  who  maintain  the  eternity  of  it  would  be 
trifling,  as  well  as  trite,  if  it  did  not  oblige  the 
atheift  to  give  an  anfwer  which  implies,  in  his  mouth, 
the  greatell  abfurdity,  and  makes  him  pronounce, 
in.  effeft,  his  own  condemnation.  Tillotfon  takes 
this  advantage,  as  I  have  done ;  but  he  throws  it 
away,  when  he  has  taken  it,  by  applying  it  againfl 
thofe  who  may  think  the  world  more  antient  than  the 
theological  sera  makes  it  to  be,  though  they  do  not 
believe  it  eternal.  He  aflerts  that  the  melt  antient 
hiftories  were  wrote  long  after  this  sera,  and  quotes 
to  prove  it,  fome  verfes  of  Lucretius ,  finely  wrote, 
but  very  little  to  the  purpofe,  becaufe  of  no  autho¬ 
rity  in  this  cafe. 

“ - Si  nulla  fuit  genitalis  origo 

“  Terrarum  et  coeli,  femperque  aeterna  fuere  ; 

“  Cur  fupra  bellum  Thebanum,  et  funera  Trojae, 
“  Non  alias,  alii  quoque  res  cecinere  poetae  ?’* 

Men  have  been  always  fond,  not  only  to  carry  the 
originals  of  their  feveral  nations  as  far  back  as  they 
could,  and  to  reprefent  them,  fometimes,  as  coseval 
with  the  world  itfelf,  but  to  eftablifh  their  own,  or 
the  traditions  which  had  come  to  them,  as  the  molt 
antient  of  all  traditions.  Thus  the  Roman  poet  em¬ 
ployed  thofe  of  Greece  to  prove  that  the  world  had 
not  begun  very  long  before  the  wars  of  Thebes  and 

of 
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of  Troy.  The  world  had  a  beginning,  fays  the 
Jew  ;  for  there  is  neither  hiftory  nor  tradition  more 
antient  than  Mofes ;  and  we  know  by  his  writings 
how,  and  how  long  ago,  the  world  was  created.  If 
we  bring  a  Chinefe  into  the  fcene,  he  will  affure  us 
that  the  world  had  a  beginning  ;  becaufe  the  cycles, 
of  three-fcore  years  each,  in  the  chronological  ta¬ 
bles  of  his  nation  do  not  rife  any  higher  than  Hoam- 
cTi ,  who  reigned  about  four  thoufand  four  hundred 
years  before  our  aera ;  that  from  him  to  Xin-num, 
the  fucceffor  of  Fohi,  there  are  not  more  than  three 
hundred  and  eighty  years,  and  that  Fohi  was  the. 
fir  ft  that  civilized  mankind.  It  was  he,  will  the 
Chinefe  continue  to  fay,  who  left  us  the  adorable 
and  hitherto  incomprehensible  Yekin,  in  the  expli¬ 
cation  of  which  our  learned  men  have  labored  theie 
two  thoufand  fix  hundred  years.  It  was  Fohi  and 
Xin-nwn  who  taught  men  the  ufe  of  the  plough,  who 
invented  letters,  and  to  whom  all  arts  and  fciences 
owe  their  original.  Let  a  learned  Mexican  come 
forward  next,  and  he  will  afture  you,  not  only,  that 
the  world  began,  but  that  the  time  when  it  began 
is  known  ;  for  we  had  but  nine  kings  before  Monte¬ 
zuma,  will  this  great  chronologer  fay.  Tenuch  was 
the  fir  ft  of  them,  and  the  founder  of  our  monarchy  ; 
our  hieroglyphical  annals  rife  no  higher  ;  we  know 
nothing  beyond  him  ;  this  calculation  is  confirmed 
by  that  of  our  neighbours,  whofe  traditions  place 
the  deftru&ion  of  the  laft  fun,  and  the  beginning  of 
this,  but  a  little  before  our  aera.  Let  a  Peruvian 
follow  the  Mexican,  he  will  affure  us,  that  the  In¬ 
ca  Manco-Capac  preceded  Atahualpa ,  about  four 
hundred  years ;  that  he  and  his  filler,  Coya-Mama- 
Oello-Fluaco ,  were  fent,  at  that  time,  by  their  fa¬ 
ther,  the  fun,  to  civilife  mankind,  who  could  not 
have  been  long  in  being,  fince  they  had  neither 
civil  polity  nor  religion,  fince  they  knew  neither 
how  to  build  houfes,  fpin  wool  or  cotton  to  cover 

their 
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their  nakednefs,  nor  to  till  their  lands.  Thefe  are 
the  traditions  of  the  eaft  and  of  the  weft.  The  for¬ 
mer  make  the  world  more  antient  than  thofe  of  the 
Jews,  as  they  ftand  in  the  Hebrew,  at  leaft ;  the 
latter  place  the  commencement  of  it  about  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  twelfth  century  of  the  Chriftian  sera, 
that  is  about  the  time  of  your  King  Louis  le  Gres , 
and  of  our  firft  Norman  princes.  Our  learned  Eu¬ 
ropeans  may  laugh,  as  much  as  they  pleafe,  at  thefe 
learned  Americans :  but  they  mull  not  be  offended, 
if  they  are  laughed  at,  in  their  turn,  by  thofe  who 
think,  that  if  Cadmus ,  the  cook  of  a  certain  king 
of  Sidon,  carried  the  ufe  of  letters,  and  his  fon,  or 
his  grandfon,  Bacchus ,  the  culture  of  the  vine,  to 
the  Greeks  three  thoufand  years  before  Manco-Capac 
civilifed  the  Peruvians,  it  may  very  well  be,  that 
the  Atlantic,  or  fome  other  nation  ftill  more  un¬ 
known  to  us,  had  made  all  thefe  improvements, 
by  a  long  experience,  three  thoufand  years  before 
the  Greeks,  or  even  their  mafters,  who  boafted  of 
a  much  greater  antiquity,  the  Egyptians. 

A  crowd  of  reflections  prefents  itfelf ;  but  thefe 
may  ferve  to  fhew  how  ridiculous  it  is,  ,whilft  we 
receive  on  the  faith  of  univerfal  tradition  this  fact, 
“  the  world  had  a  beginning,”  to  go  about  to  fix 
the  sera  of  it  according  to  thofe  of  any  particular 
nations.  The  negative  argument,  “  we  have  no 
“  memorials  beyond  fuch  a  time,”  proves  nothing 
but  our  ignorance  ;  and  the  pofttive  argument,  that, 
“  we  have  relations  of  the  beginning  of  arts  and 
“  fciences  in  feveral  countries ;”  proves  nothing 
more  than  what  is  very  needlefs  to  prove  ;  I  mean, 
that  there  was  a  time,  when  every  one  of  thefe  na¬ 
tions  began  to  be  civilifed.  Neither  of  thefe  argu¬ 
ments  is  of  weight  againft  the  atheift  who  afferts  the 
eternity  of  the  world.  But  they  give  him  an  ad¬ 
vantage,  fuch  as  it  is,  which  bad  arguments  give 
frequently  in  polemical  writings ;  and  having  refut- 
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ed  thefe,  he  may  triumph,  as  if  he  had  refuted  all  the 
reft,  which  is  a  practice  very  common  among  his 
adverfaries  the  divines. 

If  the  divine  had  it  not  more  at  heart  to  eftablifh 
the  credit  of  Jewifh  traditions  than  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  world,  he  would  not  proceed  as  he  does. 
He  would  not  neglefl  the  unjverfal  tradition  of  a 
naked  faff,  l'uch  as  tradition  may  preferve,  to  infift 
on  particular  traditions  of  a  fact  fo  complicated  with 
circumftances,  that  no  tradition  could  preferve  it. 
Thefe  circumftances  might  make  the  fact  doubtful ; 
the  faft  will  never  make  them  probable.  Even  that  of 
the  time,  when  the  prefent  fyftem  of  things  began, 
has  been  fupported  weakly,  1  will  not,  though,  I 
think,  I  might  fay  fraudulently,  by  Jewifh  rabbins 
and  by  Chriftian  doctors,  from  Julius  Africanus , 
and  Eufcbius ,  and  George  the  Monk,  down  to  Stil- 
ling fleet,  whom  I  mention,  particularly,  becaufe  Til- 
lot  f  on  ventures  to  affert,  that  he  has  proved,  in  his 
Origines  Sacrre,  the  chronological  traditions  of  the 
Egyptians,  and  the  Chaldasans,  to  agree  with  thofe 
of  the  Bible.  It  he  had  proved  this,  which  he  has 
not,  moft  certainly,  he  would  have  proved  nothing- 
more  than  what  the  Mexicans  affert,  that  the  tra¬ 
ditions  of  two  or  three  neighbouring  nations,  all 
derived  probablv  enough  from  one  original,  are  con¬ 
formable  to  one  another.  But  it  is,  indeed,  too 
bold  an  impofition  to  pretend  to  prove,  by  defend¬ 
ing  into  particulars  of  facls  and  dates,  any  thing  of 
this  kind.  Our  learned  antiquaries  have  no  other 
materials  than  a  certain  number  of  broken,  incohe¬ 
rent,  and  precarious  traditions.  Thefe  they  make 
to  cohere,  for  the  moft  part,  by  guefs,  and  then  drag 
them  to  a  feeming  conformity  with  the  Mofaical 
fyftem,  which  they  affume,  all  along,  to  be  true, 
whiift  they  pretend  to  prove  it  to  be  fo  by  collateral 
evidence.  I  will  only  add,  to  drew  how  imperti¬ 
nent  all  this  admired  learning  ought  to  be  deemed. 
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that  by  little  differences,  in  the  arrangement  of  the 
fame  materials,  and  by  a  no  greater  liberty  of  guef- 
fmg,  dillincl,  oppofitc,  and  yet  equal  probabilities 
may  be  made  to  refult  from  them.  I  affirm  this  the 
more  confidently,  becaufe  I  tried  it  once,  as  you 
may  remember,  and  we  both  thought  that  the  trial 
fucceeded  very  plaufibly. 

But  without  infilling  any  longer  on  this  head  ;  to 
Ihew  how  divines  weaken  the  Ihort  and  plain  proof 
that  we  have  of  the  beginning  of  the  world,  let  us 
grant,  for  argument’s  lake,  that  the  moll  antient 
traditions  are  the  Mofaical,  and  that  arts  and  fcien- 
ces  have  not  been  invented  more  than  four  or  five 
thoufand  years,  or  more  or  lefs  as  they  think  fit. 
Will  they  prove,  even  by  this  conceffion,  that  the 
■world  has  had  a  beginning  ?  They  cannot :  for  the 
atheift  will  object  that  he  may  have  reafon  to  think 
the  world  eternal,  without  being  obliged  to  think 
the  arts  and  fciences  eternal  likewife.  He  will  main¬ 
tain  it  to  be  indifferent,  in  his  hypothefis,  when  or 
where  they  began  ;  fince  at  whatever  sera  the  divine 
places  this  beginning,  an  eternity  mull  have  preced¬ 
ed  this  sera.  The  divine,  therefore,  will  be  obliged 
to  Ihew  that  it  implies  contradiction  to  affert  that 
the  world  is  from  eternity,  and  not  to  affert  that  arts 
and  fciences  are  fo  likewife.  He  will  endeavour  this 
by  affirming,  as  Tillctfon  does,  that  arts  and  fciences 
are  neceffary  to  the  well-being  of  mankind,  and 
even  to  their  being ;  that  neceffity,  the  great  mo¬ 
ther  of  indullry  and  of  invention,  fet  mankind  to 
work  as  foon,  and  as  fall,  as  the  fpecies  began  and 
multiplied,  in  fome  places  with  mere,  in  others  with 
lefs,  of  thefe,  but  in  all  with  as  much  as  their  real 
wants  required.  Since  you  agree  then,  will  the 
divine  fay  to  the  Atheift,  that  arts  and  fciences  began 
about  the  time  we  have  fixed,  the  world  mull  have 
begun  about  the  time  we  have  fixed  likewife.  This 
reafoning  is  commonly  employed  againft  thofeAtheills 
who  affiime  that  the  world  is  eternal.  But  without 

being 
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feeing  one  of  their  number,  I  venture  to  fay  that  this 
leal'on  is  frivolous,  and  founded  on  a  fappoiifion 
which  the  men,  who  make  it,  muft  know  to  be  falfe. 
The  different  anas  of  arts  and  fciences,  invented  in 
feme  countries,  and  carried  into  others,  are  fo  di¬ 
stant,  even  according  to  the  received  chronology, 
that  the  men  who  diipenfed  with  the  want  of  them, 
during  fuch  long  intervals,  might  have,  difpenfed 
with  it  longer,  and,  in  many  cafes,  always.  Are  there 
not  nations,  at  this  hour,  whofe  originals  are  un¬ 
known  to  us,  who  may  be  the  Aborigines  of  the 
countries  they  inhabit,  and  who  are  ignorant,  not 
only  of  all  fcience,  but  of  many  arts  fuppofed  necef- 
fary  not  only  of  letters,  for  inftance,  but  of  thofe, 
which  ferve  to  defend  us  againft  the  inclemency  of 
the  air  and  the  rigor  of  the  feafons,  by  making  cloaths 
and  building  houfes  fufficient  for  this  purpofe  ?  Thefe 
arts  muft  have  their  place,  furely,  among  thofe  which 
'Tilloffon  reckons  fo  neceflary,  or,  at  leaf!:,  fo  ufeful 
to  mankind,  that  they  could  not  fail  to  be  invented, 
nor  when  they  were  invented,  to  be  preferred.  But 
ills  reafoning  will  not  hold  here  neither  ;  for  if  thefe 
arts  were  ever  known  to  the  people,  to  whom  they 
are  now  unknown,  they  may  be  totally  loft,  after 
having  been  once  found :  nay,  they  may  have  been 
found,  loft,  and  found  anew,  an  infinite  number  of 
times,  in  an  eternal  duration.  If  thefe  arts  were 
never  known  to  the  people,  to  whom  they  are  now 
unknown,  it  follows  that  mankind  may  aifpenfe 
with  the  want  of  them  during  many  ages,  and,  there¬ 
fore,  always.  We  may  eafily  conceive  that  Saino- 
iedes,  Hottentots,  and  other  nations  as  barbarous 
and  ignorant  as  thefe,  have  always  been,  and  will 
always  remain,  in  the  fame  flute  of  barbarity  and 
ignorance. 

TiUoifon  was  led  by  his  prejudices,  and  by  the  ex¬ 
amples  of  men,  much  inferior  to  him,  in  the  herd  of 
divines,  into  the  two  absurdities  I  have  ob  Served  to 
vou  already ;  into  that  of  proving  the  commencement 

of 
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of  the  world  by  the  authority  of  particular  traditions, 
which  confidered  feparately  amount  to  no  proof  at 
all,  inftead  of  refting  his  proofs  folely  on  the  autho¬ 
rity  of  univerfal  tradition :  and  into  that  of  confound¬ 
ing  traditions  of  opinion  with  traditions  of  tadt.  fie 
infills  not  only  on  traditions  which  concur  in  affirm¬ 
ing  that  the  world  began,  but  on  thofe  which  enter 
into  a  detail  of  circumltances,  concerning  the  manner 
in  which  it  began.  Nay  more,  he. joins  the  exigence 
of  God  and  the  commencement  of  the  world  toge¬ 
ther,  as  if  tradition  was  proper  alike  to  prove  both 
thefe  truths.  His  proceeding  is  much  the  fame  with 
that  of  Maximus  of  Tyre,  whom  he  cites,  after  Gro- 
tius.  Both  he  and  Grotius  might  have  quoted  this 
rhetor,  though  they  were  far  from  doing  fo,  again  It 
Eufebius ,  who  was  unwilling  to  allow  that  the  Su¬ 
preme  Being  was  acknowledged  by  the  Heathens 
before  Chriftianity  had  enlightened  the  world,  but 
the  quotation  of  him,  on  this  occafion,  proves  noth¬ 
ing,  and  ferves  only  to  Ihew  that  our  divines  declaim 
as  loofely  as  the  Heathen  philofcpher.  Maximus  of 
Tyre  alledges  the  univerfal  confent  of  mankind  in  one 
law  or  tradition,  fo  I  believe  thofe  -words  1%^  Aoyov, 
Ihould  be  tranllated,  “  legem  famamque,”  and  not, 
as  Tillotfon  tranllates  them,  “  law  and  principle.” 
Now  this  law  and  tradition,  according  to  Maximus  of 
Tyre,  declares,  that  there  is  one  God,  the  king  and 
father  of  all  things,  and  feveral  other  gods,  the  fons 
of  the  Supreme,  who  take  their  parts  with  him  in 
the  government  of  the  world.  Maximus  was  a  Fla- 
tonician,  and  he  meant,  no  doubt,  to  give  reputa¬ 
tion  to  the  dogmas  of  his  fedt,  by  affiuming  them  all 
to  be  received  in  one  general  tradition  by  the  Greek 
and  the  Barbarian  ;  by  thofe  who  inhabit  the  conti¬ 
nent,  and  by  thofe  who  live  on  the  coafts  of  the  fea ; 
by  thofe  who  have  wifdom,  and  by  thofe  who  have 
none.  Tillotfon  was  a  Chriftian,  and  he  meant  to 
make  the  dogmas  of  his  fedt,  as  well  concerning  the 
beginning  of  the  world,  as  concerning  the  creator  of 
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it,  to  pafs  for  thofe  of  univerfal  tradition.  If  we 
fuppofe  that  the  firft  men  were  led,  inftantly,  by  the 
phenomena,  and  without  any  other  demonftration, 
to  acknowledge  a  fupreme  intelligent  caufe,  the  opi¬ 
nion  rofe  from  the  fad,  of  which  they  were  witnef- 
fes ;  but  it  was  opinion  ftill  in  them,  though  it  be¬ 
came  afterwards  demonftrated  knowledge.  Now  di¬ 
vines  tranfpofe  this  order,  and  make  the  creation  of 
the  world,  which  tradition  vouches  primarily,  to  be, 
as  it  were,  a  fecondary  tradition  ;  that  is,  they  make 
the  tradition  of  fad  to  follow  the  opinion,  inftead  of 
making  the  opinion  to  be  founded  on  the  fad.  They 
give  great  advantage  to  the  Atheift,  by  blending  all 
thele  things  together,  for  the  Atheift  will  not,  though 
the  theift  will,  diftinguifh  wrhat  they  have  confound¬ 
ed.  He  will  look  on  all  thefe  different  propofitions 
alike,  and  as  traditions  only  of  different  opinions. 

After  having  faid,  what  has  been  here  faid,  con¬ 
cerning  the  advantage  which,  I  apprehend,  that  di¬ 
vines  give  to  Atheifts  by  the  abfurd  manner  in  which 
they  employ  tradition,  I  will  obferve  another  ad¬ 
vantage,  which  the  Atheift  may  take,  from  fome  ab- 
ftrad  reafonings  that  they  employ  to  fupport  this 
tradition.  The  Theift  is  modeft.  He  is  content  to 
know  what  God  has  done,  and  he  acknowledges  it, 
for  that  very  reafon,  wife  and  good,  right  and  fit  to 
be  done.  But  the  divine  is  not  fo  modeft.  It  is 
not  enough  for  him  to  know,  that  God  made  the 
world,  and  to  fix  the  time  when  it  was  made,  he 
prefumes,  with  much  theological  oftentation,  to 
explain  the  motives  that  determined  the  Supreme 
Being,  to  create  the  world  and  the  inhabitants  of 
it,  men  at  leaft.  The  Atheift  objects  that  thefe  mo¬ 
tives  muft  have  been  eternal,  fince  the  divine  attri¬ 
butes,  from  which  they  are  deduced,  are  certainly 
eternal,  in  the  fyftem  of  the  divine,  and  that  it  is 
impoflible,  therefore,  to  conceive  that  the  Supreme 
Being  Ihould  negleft  doing,  during  an  eternity, 

what 
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what  it  was  conformable  to  his  wifdom  and  good- 
nefs,  and  fuitable  to  his  power  from  all  eternity  to 
do.  The  divine  may  fay,  and  he  will  fay,  no  doubt, 
that  whenever  God,  who  is  himfelf  eternal,  had 
created  the  world,  an  eternity  muft  have  preceded 
this  creation,  and  that  the  objection,  the  atheill 
makes,  would  be  juft  as  ftrong,  if  he  aftumed  that 
the  world  began  fix  millions  of  years  fooner,  as  it  is 
when  he  places  the  sera  of  it  according  to  the  Jew- 
ifh  and  Chriftian  chronology.  He  will  employ  the 
famefort  of  reafoning,  in  this  cafe,  againft  the  Atheift, 
which  the  Atheift  employed  againft  him  in  another  ; 
that  is,  in  the  cafe  of  the  commencement  of  arts  and 
fciences ;  he  will  put  the  Atheift  on  proving  that  it 
implies  contradiction  to  believe  God  eternal,  and 
not  to  believe  the  eternity  of  the  world.  To  this, 
it  may  be,  the  Atheift  would  reply,  that  the  contra¬ 
diction  in  believing  one  and  not  believing  the  other 
arifes,  like  a  felf-evident  truth,  from  what  the  divine 
himfelf  affirms,  and  that  the  evidence  is  too  great  to 
need  any  demonftration  and  therefore  incapable  of 
any,  like  many  other  truths  of  which  we  have  an 
immediate  intuitive  perception.  From  hence  the 
atheift  would  infift  that  all  the  motives,  which  the 
divine  afferts  a  Supreme  Being  had  to  create  the 
world  in  time,  are  unanfwerable  reafons  to  prove  it 
eternal ;  arguments  for  his  fyftem,  in  part  at  leaft, 
and,  as  far  as  the  eternity  of  the  world  is  concern¬ 
ed,  in  the  whole. 

A  Theift  who  flood  by,  might,  perhaps,  fuggeft 
to  the  divine  an  expedient  whereby  to  get  out  of  the 
difficulty  wherein  he  has  involved  himfelf  by  prefum¬ 
ing  to  fpecify  the  motives  which  the  Supreme  Being 
had  to  create  the  world  in  time.  The  theift  would 
advife  him,  like  a  good  ally,  (for  fuch  he  is  fome- 
times  to  the  divine,  though  he  is  never  fuch  to  the 
atheift,  as  the  divine  is  on  fome  occafions)  he  would 
advife,  I  fay,  the  divine  to  keep  a  little  more  preci- 
fion  in  the  ufe  of  words.  Sometimes  the  world  (lands 

for 
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for  the  whole  univerfe,  and  fometimes  for  our  planet 
only.  The  divine  mull  underftand  it,  as  Mofes  does, 
and  believe  by  confequence  that  the  whole  univerfe 
began  to  exift,  when  Mofes  tells  him,  that  the  fun, 
our  earth,  the  other  planets,  in  Ihort  our  folar  fyf- 
tem,  began  to  exilt :  for  the  legillator  of  the  Jews 
included  no  other  in  his  idea  of  the  univerfe.  He 
would  advife  the  divine,  therefore,  to  diltinguilh  bet¬ 
ter  between  the  univerfe  and  the  world ;  to  affirm 
that  our  planet,  or,  at  molt,  our  folar  fyftem,  began 
in  time,  which  is  the  utmofl  that  Mofes  can  be  un- 
derltood  to  have  meaned,  and  to  affirm  nothing  of 
the  univerfe,  of  which  Mofes  knew  nothing,  and  he 
only  knows  that  it  is.  Thus  the  reafons  he  gives, 
why  God  created  the  world,  we  inhabit,  no  fooner, 
may  be  a  little  better  fupported  than  they  can  be  on 
the  fuppohtion  that  he  created  nothing  before  it, 
and  was  the  eternal  caufe  of  no  fuch  effefts,  as  his 
phyfical  attributes  enabled,  and  his  moral  attributes 
required  him  to  produce.  The  Theift  might  add, 
that,  though  we  Ihould  fuppofe  the  univerfe  to  be 
eternal,  like  its  Author,  the  eternal  effect  of  an  eter¬ 
nal  caufe,  nothing  will  hinder  us  from  affuming  at 
the  fame  time,  on  the  faith  of  tradition,  as  he  does, 
or  on  this  and  other  foundations,  as  the  divine 
does,  that  our  world,  and  even  our  folar  fyftem  be¬ 
gan  in  time.  A  conftant  rotation  from  exiftence  to 
non-exiftence  or  from  generation  to  diffolucion,  and 
fo  back  again,  maintains  our  world  and  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  it  in  being.  Why  Ihould  not  fuch  a  rota¬ 
tion  of  worlds  and  fyftems  of  worlds  maintain  the 
univerfe  in  being  ? 

But  it  is  time  to  confider  the  hiftorical,  as  we 
have  confidered  the  traditional  proofs,  which  the 
Archbilhop  brings  of  the  beginning  of  the  world. 
I  will  quote  his  own  words,  as  they  ftand  in  Barbey- 
rac’s  tranllation  ;  for  if  I  did  not  quote  them,  you 
would  hardly  believe  that  I  make  him  fay  more  than 

he 
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he  did  fav.  He  fays  then,  “  We  have  likewise  a  a 
“  hiftory  of  the  commence me n t  of  the  world,  the 
“  mod  antient  and  the  molt  credible  that  could  be 
“  defired.  This  hiftory  is  that  of  Mofes ,  an  author 
“  fo  antient  than  no  other  can  ftand  in  competition 
“  with  him,  in  this  refpecl:.  I  might  add,  that  this 
“  writer  has  ail  the  characters  of  a  divine  authority, 
“  and  prove  it  by  fuch  good  reafons,  as  would  give 
“  a  great  weight  to  his  teftimony  in  the  minds  of  all 
“  thofe  who  believe  a  God.  But  fuch  argument's 
“  are  not  proper  to  be  employed  againft  the  Atheiit 
<{  with  whom  we  difpute  at  prefent.  I  alk  no  more, 
“  than  that  the  fame  credit  may  be  given  to  Mofes ,  as 
<c  we  give  to  every  ether  htftorian.  Now  this  can- 
“  not  be  refufed  him  reafonably,  fmee  he  is  quoted 
“  by  the  moft  antient  Heathen  hiftorians,  and  fince 
“  the  antiquity  of  his  writings  has  never  been  con- 
“  tefted  by  any  of  them,  as  Jfephus  maintains.’3 

This  is  my  text.  I  fhall  make  ferae  few  remarks 
upon  it,  and  this  general  remark  in  the  hr  ft  place. 
It  has  been  faid,  truly  enough,  that  the  court  oi 
Rome  has  eftablilhed  many  maxims  and  claims  of 
right,  by  affirming  them  couftantly  and  boldly 
againft  evident  exifting  proofs  of  the  contrary.  The 
Jewilh  and  the  Chriftian  church  have  proceeded  by 
the  fame  rule  of  policy,  and  the  authority  of  the 
Pentateuch,  to  fay  nothing  here  of  the  other  book  - 
of  the  Old  Teftament,  has  been  eftablilhed  entirely 
and  foiely  on  the  affirmation  of  the  Jews,  or,  at  beii, 
on  feeming  and  equivocal  proofs,  fuch  as  Jfepjjvs 
brings  againft  fuch  evident  marks  of  faifehood  as  can 
be  objected  to  no  other  writings,  except  to  profel- 
fed  romances,  nor  even  always  to  them. 

It  was  the  pride  of  the  Jews  to  believe  themfelves, 
and  to  make  others  believe  if  they  could,  not  only 
that  their  nation  was  the  eled  people  of  God,  but 
that  it  was  of  art  immenfe  antiquity,  and  that  they 
poiTeffied  the  moft  antient  of  all  authentic  records. 
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yofephus  (who  had  as  much  of  this  pride  about  him 
as  any  Jew  or  Pharifee  of  them  all,  and  who  ftuck, 
as  little,  at  an  abfurdity,  as  any  antient  or  modern 
rabbin)  endeavoured  to  promote  thefe  opinions 
among  the  Greeks  and  the  Romans  by  his  writ¬ 
ings,  though  with  very  little  fuccefs.  Tillotfon ,  like 
other  Chriftrian  doctors,  had  a  better  motive  than 
that  of  mere  ambition,  though  it  was  not  quite 
foreign  from  ambition  neither,  to  fupport  the  au¬ 
thority  of  the  Pentateuch.  Whether  jefits  Chrlji , 
or  St.  Paul ,  abolilhed  the  ceremonial  law  of  Mofes , 
or  whether  the  former  grafted  on  this  law,  as  the 
latter  thought  fit  to  graft  on  his  gofpel,  let  us 
leave  it  to  divines  to  decide.  In  all  cafes  Chrif- 
tianity  was  founded  on  Judaifm,  and  the  New  Tef- 
tament  fuppofes  the  truth  of  the  Old.  Our  divines, 
therefore,  are  obliged  to  fupport  the  old,  as  well 
as  they  can,  in  order  to  fupport  the  New.  The 
authority  of  thefe  books  is  maintained,  in  fome 
countries,  by  inquifitors  and  hangmen.  In  a  coun¬ 
try  like  ours  where  arguments  alone  can  be  employ¬ 
ed,  divines  may  be  indulged  in  the  ufe  of  all  the 
good  and  the  bad  indifferently,  that  they  may  give 
up  nothing ;  for  where  every  part  may  be  alike  at¬ 
tacked,  every  part  may  be  hlike  defended.  Two 
cautions,  however,  thefe  reverend  perfons  would 
do  well  to  obferve.  One  to  infill  chiefly  on  the 
external  proofs  of  the  divine  authenticity  of  the 
fcriptures  and  to  pour  forth,  on  that  head,  all 
their  flock  of  Hebrew,  Syriac,  Greek,  and  Latin, 
but  to  dwell  very  little  on  the  internal  marks  of  a 
divine  chara&er.  They  might  filence  thofe  per¬ 
haps,  on  the  fir  ft  kind  of  proof,  by  their  tranfla- 
tions  and  commentaries,  whom  they  will  never  con¬ 
vince  on  the  fecond,  by  fair  reafoning  ;  and  might 
avoid  a  great  deal  of  that  blafphemy,  which  they 
talk  on  both  ;  a  circumflance,  furely,  that  deferves 
fome  regard  from  them.  Another  caution  is  this, 
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that  they  Ihould  make  war  rather  defenfively  than 
offenfively,  that  they  Ihould  take  the  only  true  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  difcretion  of  their  adverfaries,  which 
would  be  to  return  it  with  difcretion  ;  for  their  ad¬ 
verfaries  feldom  fpeak  out,  nor  pufh  the  inftances 
and  arguments  they  bring,  as  far  as  they  might  be 
carried.  Inftead  of  which  thefe  orthodox  bullies 
affed  to  triumph  over  men,  who  employ  but  a  part 
of  their  ftrength  ;  tire  them  with  impertinent  para¬ 
doxes  ;  and  provoke  them  by  unjuft  relledions,  and, 
often,  by  the  fouleft  language. 

After  this  long,  and  I  hope,  charitable  remark,  it 
is  time  to  conftder  how  Tillotfon  proves  that  we  have 
hiftorical,  as  well  as  traditional,  evidence  of  the  be- 
ginning  of  the  world.  This  evidence  is  that  of  Mofes: 
and  to  give  it  more  weight,  he  infills  on  the  great 
antiquity  of  the  hiftorian.  This  antiquity  will  not  be 
difputed,  perhaps,  and  it  will  be  allowed  that  qo  other 
hiftory  of  the  fame  affumed  antiquity  has  come 
down  to  us.  But  then  it  will  be  alked,  what  mate¬ 
rials  Mofes  could  have  before  him  when  he  writ  the 
book  of  Genefis,  which  is  in  fome  fort  a  preface  to 
the  pentateuch,  or  at  leaft,  the  firft  chapters  of  it, 
wherein  he  relates  moft  circumftantially  the  creation 
of  the  world,  and  the  whole  progrefs  of  that  great 
event  ?  Divines  have  their  anfwer  ready.  Mofes 
was  not  a  cotemporary  author,  but  he  might  write 
upon  cotemporary  authority.  Twenty-five  centu¬ 
ries  palled  indeed  between  the  creation  and  him,  but 
his  materials  were,  notwithstanding  that,  extremely 
frelh  and  authentic,  fince  they  mull  have  gone 
through  very  few  hands,  in  ages  when  men  lived  fo 
long,  to  come  into  his,  whether  we  fuppofe  them 
written  or  unwritten.  This  may  be  faid,  it  has 
been  often  faid,  and  always  very  weakly,  to  the 
purpofe  that  is  mentioned  here  j  for  if  Mofes  had 
taken  his  materials  from  the  mouth  of  Adam ,  him- 
felf,  they  would  not  have  been  fufficient  vouchers 
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of  all  that  he  relates.  Adam  might  have  related  to 
him  the  pafl'ages  of  the  fixth  day,  fomething  evert 
of  his  own  creation,  at  leaft  from  the  moment  that 
God  breathed  into  his  nollrils  the  breath  of  life : 
but  Adam  could  have  told  him  nothing  that  preceded 
this,  even  on  the  fixth  day,  nor,  by  confequence, 
on  the  other  five,  wherein  the  whole  material  world 
was  created.  Mofes  therefore,  notwithftanding  his 
antiquity,  may  afford  an  inftance  in  proof  of  the 
univerfality  of  the  tradition,  but  no  more.  His 
writings  afford  no  hiftorical  evidence. 

Our  archbiftiop  affures  us,  that  he  could  have 
added  to  the  antiquity  of  this  hiftorian  certain  cha¬ 
racters  of  a  divine  authority,  and  have  fupported 
them  by  reafons  which  would  give  great  weight  to 
his  teftimony  in  the  minds  of  all  thofe  who  acknow¬ 
ledge  the  exiftence  of  God.  It  is  pity  he  did  not 
think  fit  to  give  thefe  characters  and  reafons ;  fince 
however  improper  it  might  have  been  to  urge  them 
againft  an  Atheift,  who  denies  the  exiftence  of 
God,  as  well  as  the  commencement  of  the  world, 
they  would  certainly  have  been  urged  very  properly 
againft  a  Theift,  who  acknowledging  both,  believes 
nothing  of  the  divine  charaCler  of  Mofes.  But  he 
was  too  much  attached  to  a  rigorous  precifion,  and 
ufed  too  much  candor,  in  his  reafoning,  to  mingle 
the  Atheift  and  the  Theift  together  in  this  difpute. 
All  he  defires  is,  what,  he  thinks,  cannot  be  reafon- 
ably  refufed  him,  that  we  give  the  fame  credit  to 
Mofes ,  as  we  Ihould  give  to  any  other  hiftorian. 
We  will  confider  then,  in  the  laft  place,  what  cha¬ 
racters  of  a  divine  authority  may  be  found  in  the 
writings  of  Mofes ,  and  from  this  confederation,  we 
fhall  find  reafon,  perhaps,  to  be  the  lefs  concerned 
that  we  have  not  thofe  which  Tillotfon  kept  to  him- 
felf  on  this  occafion.  In  the  mean  time,  let  us  con¬ 
tinue  to  judge  of  Mofes ,  as  we  fliould  do  of  any  other 
hiftorian,  fince  it  is.  all  that  is  defired  of  us. 
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Now  to  conftitute  the  authenticity  of  any  hiftorv, 
thefe  are  forne  of  the  conditions  neceffary.  It  muft 
be  writ  by  a  cotemporary  author,  or  by  one  who  had 
cotemporary  materials  in  his  hands.  It  muft  have 
been  publifhed  among  men  who  were  able  to  judge 
of  the  capacity  of  the  author,  and  of  the  authenti¬ 
city  of  the  memorials  on  which  he  writ.  Nothing 
repugnant  to  the  univerfal  experience  of  mankind 
muft  be  contained  in  it.  The  principal  fadts,  at 
leaft,  which  it  contains,  muft  be  confirmed  by  col¬ 
lateral  teftimony,  that  is,  by  the  teftimony  of  thofe 
who  had  no  common  intetefl  of  country,  of  reli- 
gion,  or  of  profefiion,  to  difguife  or  falfify  the 
truth.  That  Mofes  was  not  a  cotemporary  author 
is  allowed,  and  that  he  could  have  no  cotemporary 
authority,  for  the  greateft  part  of  what  he  advanced 
concerning  the  creation,  is  proved.  Thus  far  then 
his  writings  have  no  hiftorical  authenticity.  Let  us 
fee  whether  they  have  it  in  any  of  the  other  refpedts 
which  I  have  mentioned.  Were  they  publifhed 
among  people  able  to  judge  of  them  and  of  their 
author  ?  Hejlius ,  who  writ  an  evangelical  demon- 
ftration,  and  died  a  Sceptic,  admits  in  his  demonftra- 
tion,  that  a  book,  to  be  deemed  authentic,  muft 
have  been  received,  as  fuch,  in  the  age  which  fol¬ 
lowed  immediately  the  publication  of  it,  and  in  all 
the  ages  which  followed  this.  Has  it  been  fuftici- 
ently  proved,  that  the  Mofaical  hiftory  was  fo  re¬ 
ceived  ?  I  believe  not.  There  was,  it  is  faid,  by 
Abbadie ,  I  think,  a  law  of  Mofes ,  before  Efdras , 
before  JoJiah ,  and  even  before  David ,  fince  this 
famous  prophet  and  king  fpeaks  continually  of  the 
law  of  God,  and  fince  all  the  other  prophets  quote 
the  moft  important  pafl'ages  of  Deuteronomy.  The 
pentateuch  too  muft  have  been  in  their  hands,  fince 
they  fhew,  very  clearly,  that  they  had  an  exatt 
knowledge  of  the  facts  contained  in  Genefis,  the 
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leaft  circumftances  of  which  are  referred  to  by  them 
as  circumftances  that  no  man  could  be  ignorant  of. 
If  Mofes  writ  the  hiftory  contained  in  the  book 
of  Genefis,  he  writ  all  the  other  books  that  com- 
pofe  the  pentateuch.  Ahbaclie  aflumes  that  this 
cannot  be  denied,  and  that  Mofes  muft  needs  have 
been  a  good  fcribe,  ftnce  it  was  he  who  recorded, 
in  writing,  the  words  of  the  covenant  made  at 
Horeb. 

It  would  be  hard  to  find  an  example  of  greater 
trifling  :  for  when  we  have  allowed  that  the  authors 
of  the  Old  Teftament,  from  David  down  to  Efdras , 
fpeak  not  only  of  the  law,  but  refer  to  many  of  the 
facts  related  in  the  pentateuch,  it  will  not  follow 
necefiarily  that  the  pentateuch,  which  we  have  in 
our  hands,  Was  publilhed  in  the  time  of  Mofes,  or 
immediately  after  it.  Much  of  the  hiftory,  and 
fome  of  the  law,  perhaps,  contained  in  the  writings 
afcribed  to  Mofes ,  came  down  to  thofe  who  quote 
them,  by  traditions  of  uncertain  original,  though 
they  were  all  alike  afcribed,  by  the  Jews,  to  the 
fame  legiflator.  This  cannot  appear  improbable  to 
any  one  who  confiders,  that  eftablifhments  faid  to 
be  made  according  to  the  law  of  Mofes ,  when  the 
cuftom  of  reading  this  law  once  in  feven  years  to 
the  people  was  neglected,  and  when  they  had  ac¬ 
tually  no  body  of  law  extant  among  them,  are 
mentioned  fometimes  in  the  Bible.  This  had  been 
the  cafe  when  Hilkiah  found  the  law  in  the  temple, 
which  had  been  loft  long  before,  and  continued  to 
be  fo,  during  the  firft  eighteen  or  twenty  years  of 
good  J of  ah’s  reign.  That  the  book,  thus  found, 
contained  nothing  but  the  law  of  Mofes ,  ftrictly  fo 
called,  or  that  the  recapitulation  of  it  made  in 
Deuteronomy,  not  the  Mofaical  hiftory,  we  may, 
nay  we  muft,  conclude,  from  the  little  time  that  the 
reading  the  book  in  the  prefence  of  the  king,  and 
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before  it  was  fent  by  his  order  to  the  pfophetefs 
Huldab ,  took  up. 

The  Jews  had  an  oral,  as  well  as  a  written  law, 
and  the  former  has  been  deemed  even  more  im¬ 
portant  than  the  latter.  The  former  however  con- 
fifted  of  nothing  more  than  traditions,  which  the 
rabbin  Juda  Hakkodojh ,  or  the  Holy,  compiled,  fix 
or  feven  centuries  after  Efdras  had  compiled  the 
canon  of  the  Scriptures.  In  fhort,  there  feems  to 
have  been  two  colle&ions  of  antient  Jewilli  traditi¬ 
ons  made  at  different  times  :  and  the  authors,  who 
preceded  Efdras ,  might  quote  thofe  of  one  fort,  as 
authentic  fads  and  divine  laws,  juft  as  well  as  the 
dc&ors,  who  preceded  rabbi  Juda,  quoted  thofe 
of  the  other  as  a  commentary  on  them  given  by 
God  himfelf  on  Mount  Sinai.  It  will  be  faid,  I 
know,  that  the  authenticity  of  the  pentateuch, 
given  us  by  Efdras ,  is  fufficiently  proved,  by  the 
conformity  it  has,  in  moft  inftances,  with  the  pen¬ 
tateuch  of  the  Samaritans,  that  is,  of  the  Cuthaeans, 
a  people  fent  from  the  other  fide  of  the  Euphrates 
by  Salmanafar  to  inhabit  the  country  of  Samaria, 
which  he  had  depopulated.  This  people  knew 
nothing  of  the  Mofaical  law  till  Afarhaddon ,  the 
fucceffor  of  Salmanafar ,  fent  a  prieft  of  the  Jews  to 
inftruCt  them  in  it,  who  might  carry,  for  aught  we 
know,  a  pentateuch  written  in  antient  Hebrew  cha¬ 
racters  with  him.  I  enter  into  no  examination 
of  thefe  precarious  accounts,  left  I  fhould  go  out  of 
my  depth  ;  neither  need  I  to  do  fo  :  for  if  wre  allow 
that  the  pentateuch  was  public  before  the  time  of 
Efdras ,  jfofiah ,  or  even  David,  will  it  follow  that 
it  was  fo  early  as  would  be  neceffary  to  anfwer  that 
condition  of  authenticity,  w  hich  we  fpeak  of  here  ? 
Was  there  not  time  more  than  enough  between 
Mofes  and  David  to  make  fabulous  traditions  pafs 
for  authentic  hiftory  ?  Did  it  take  up  near  fo  much 
to  eftablifh  the  divine  authority  of  the  alcoran 
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among  the  Arabs,  a  people  not  more  incapable  to 
judge°of  Mahomet  and  his  book,  than  we  may  fup- 
pofe  the  Ifraelites  to  judge  of  Mofcs,  and  his  book, 
if  he  left  any,  whether  of  law  alone,  or  of  hilfory 
and  law  both  ? 

The  time  that  the  Ifraelites  palled  from  the  kxode 
under  Mofcs,  and  the  four  centuries,  that  they  paired 
afterwards  under  their  judges,  may  be  compared, 
well  enough,  to  the  heroical  age  of  the  Greeks. 
Marvellous  traditions  defcended  from  both,  and 
their  heroes  were  much  alike.  Thofe  of  the  Greeks 
were  generally  baltards  of  fome  god  or  other,  and 
thofe  of  the  Jews  were  always  appointed  by  God  to 
defend  his  people,  and  to  deilroy  their  enemies. 
But  Aod ,  one  of  thefe,  was  an  alfaffin,  and  Jephtha , 
another,  was  a  captain  of  a  banditti,  as  David  was, 
till  by  the  help  of  the  priefls,  he  obtained  the 
crown  ;  after  which,  under  him,  and  his  fon  Solomon, 
the  government  of  the  Ifraelites  took  a  better  form  ; 
arts  and  fciences  were  cultivated;  and  their  hilforical 
a«re  might  begin.  It  has  been  urged,  by  thofe  who 
fcruple  little  what  they  fay,  that  the  four  centuries, 
which  the  Ifraelites  palfed  under  their  judges,  were 
times  of  adverfity  and  oppreffion,  wherein  they  had 
fomething  elfe  to  do  than  to  inventfabulous  traditions, 
or  that  if  any  fuch  were  invented  fo  near  the  times  of 
Mofes  and  JoJhua,  they  mull  have  been  detected  by 
the  Ifraelites  themfelves,  who  would  have  been  far 
from  encouraging  traditions  fo  injurious  to  neigh¬ 
bouring  nations,  of  whom  they  had  reaion  to  Hand 
in  awe.  Thus  it  feems  that  times  of  ignorance, 
barbarity,  and  confunon,  were  the  moll  unlikely  to 
give  rife  and  currency  to  fables,  and  the  moll  proper 
to  preferye  the  truth  of  traditions,  which  mull,  foi 
this  ridiculous  reafon,  have  come  down  uncorrupted 
and  unmixed.  One  can  hardly  imagine  any  thing 
fo  extravagant,  and  yet  I  can  quote,  from  Ahbadie, 
a  way  of  reasoning  that  is  more  fo.  lou  have 

thought,  I  doubt  not,  hitherto,  like  other  men  of 
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fenfe,  that  the  confiftency  of  a  narration  is  one 
mark  of  its  truth  ;  but  this  great  divine  will  teach 
you,  that  the  inconftftency,  not  the  confiftency,  is 
fuch  a  mark.  Mofes ,  he  fays,  is  fo  inconfiftent  with 
himfelf,  that  he  eftablifhes  the  exiftence  of  one 
God,  and  then  talks  as  if  there  were  many. — 
He  introduces  Jacob  wreftling  againft  God,  and 
the  mortal  comes  off  victorious.  Could  he  have 
advanced  fuch  an  apparent  abfurdity,  if  the  fa£t  had 
not  been  true  ?  He  advanced  it,  becaufe  he  knew  it 
to  be  true,  though  he  did  not  underhand  it.  Juft 
fo  he  talked  of  feveral  lords  who  appeared  to  Abra¬ 
ham  under  the  forms  of  angels,  without  knowing 
what  he  faid,  though  Abbadie  knew  that  the  angel 
of  the  covenant  was  one  of  them :  by  which  I  pro- 
fefs  myfelf  not  to  know  what  Abbadie  meaned,  or 
what  they  mean,  who  fay,  that  this  angel  was  the 
Son  of  God.  Thus  a  new  rule  is  added  to  the  ca¬ 
non  of  criticifm  by  this  learned  divine. 

Another  condition  of  the  authenticity  of  any 
human  hiftory,  and  fuch  alone  we  are  to  confider  in 
this  place,  is,  that  it  contain  nothing  repugnant  to 
the  experience  of  mankind.  Things  repugnant  to 
this  experience  are  to  be  found  in  many,  that  pafs 
however  for  authentic  ;  in  that  of  Livy,  for  inftance: 
but  then  thefe  incredible  anecdotes  Hand  by  them- 
felves,  as  it  were,  and  the  hiftory  may  go  on  with¬ 
out  them.  But  this  is  not  the  cafe  of  the  penta- 
teuch,  nor  of  the  other  books  of  the  Old  Teftament. 
Incredible  anecdotes  are  not  mentioned  feldoin  and 
occafionally  in  them.  The  whole  hiftory  is  founded 
on  fuch,  it  conftfts  of  little  elfe,  and  if  it  were  not 
an  hiftory  of  them,  it  would  be  a  hiftory  of  no¬ 
thing.  Thefe  books  become  familiar  to  us  before  we 
have  any  experience  of  our  own.  The  ftrange  fto- 
ries  they  relate,  reprefented  in  pictures  or  in  prints, 
are  the  amufements  of  our  infancy ;  we  read  them, 
as  foon  as  we  learn  to  read,  and  they  make  their 
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impreffions  on  us,  like  the  tales  of  our  nurfes.  The 
latter  are  foon  effaced,  though,  fometimes,  with  dif¬ 
ficulty  ;  becaufe  no  one  takes  care  to  preferve  them, 
and  care  is  taken,  in  a  good  education,  to  deftroy 
them.  But  the  others  are  induftrioully  renewed, 
and  the  moil  fuperftitious  credulity  grows  up  along 
with  us.  We  may  laugh  at  Don  SUiixotte,  as  long 
as  we  pleafe,  for  reading  romances  till  he  believed 
them  to  be  true  hiftories,  and  for  quoting  Archbifhop 
T urpin  with  great  folemnity ;  but  when  we  fpeak 
of  the  pentateuch,  as  of  an  authentic  hiftory,  and 
quote  Mofes ,  as  folemnly  as  he  did  Turpin ,  are  we 
much  lefs  mad  than  he  was  ?  When  I  fit  down  to 
read  this  hiftory  with  the  fame  indifference  as  I 
fhould  read  any  other,  for  fo  it  ought  to  be  read,  to 
comply  with  all  that  Archbifhop  Tillotfon  requires  of 
us,  I  am  ready  to  think  myfelf  transported  into  a  fort 
of  fairy-land,  where  every  thing  is  done  by  magic 
and  enchantment ;  where  a  fyftem  of  nature,  very 
different  from  ours,  prevails ;  and  all  I  meet  with 
is  repugnant  to  my  experience,  and  to  the  cleared: 
and  moft  diftindi  ideas  I  have.  Two  or  three  incre¬ 
dible  anecdotes,  in  a  decade  of  Livy ,  are  eafily 
paffed  over ;  I  rejedt  them,  and  I  return,  with 
my  author,  into  the  known  courfe  of  human  af¬ 
fairs,  where  I  find  many  things  extraordinary,  but 
none  incredible.  I  cannot  do  this  in  reading  the 
hiftory  of  the  Old  Teftament.  It  is  founded  in  in¬ 
credibility.  Almoft  every  event  contained  in  it  is 
incredible  in  its  caufes  or  confequences,  and  I  muft 
accept  or  rejedt  the  whole,  as  I  faid  juft  now.  I  can 
do  no  other  wife,  if  I  adt  like  an  indifferent  judge, 
and  if  I  give  no  more  credit  to  Mofes  than  to  any 
other  hiftorian.  But  I  need  fay  no  more  on  this 
head.  No  one,  except  here  and  there  a  divine,  will 
prefume  to  fay,  that  the  hiftories  of  the  Old  Tefta¬ 
ment  are  conformable  to  the  experience  of  mankind 
and  to  the  natural  courfe  of  things.  I  except  here 
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and  there  a  divine,  becaufe  I  remember  one,  who 
fpeaking  of  the  converfation  of  the  ferpent  with  the 
firft  woman,  and  the  other  circumftances  of  the  fail 
of  man,  (that  he  may  avoid  the  explanations  given 
by  the  rabbins  of  this  ftory,  or  that  of  Philo ,  a  little 
lefs  extravagant  than  the  others,  all  which  turned  the 
whole  into  allegory)  has  the  front  to  affert,  that  there 
is  nothing  incredible  in’  this  relation,  literally  un- 
derftood. 

The  next  condition  of  hiftorical  authenticity 
is  this,  that  the  principal  fadts,  at  leaft,  be 
confirmed  by  collateral  teftimony.  By  collateral 
teflimony  I  mean  the  teftimony  of  thofe,  who  had 
no  common  intereft  of  country,  of  religion,  or  of 
profeflion,  to  difguife  or  falftfy  the  truth,  as  I  ex- 
preffed  myfelf  above.  Thus  too  it  is  neceflary  that 
we  exprefs  ourfelves  in  order  to  prevent  a  common 
theological  fophifm.  Huetius  fays,  in  the  place  to 
which  I  have  referred  already,  that  an  hiftory  is 
deemed  to  be  true,  when  other  hiftories  relate  the 
fame  fa&s,  and  in  the  fame  manner.  But  it  is  not 
enough  that  the  fame  facts  are  related,  even  in  co¬ 
temporary,  or  nearly  cotemporary  books ;  fmce  if 
the  authors  of  thefe  books  were  fuch  as  I  defcribe, 
all  thefe  teftimonies  would  be  in  effedt  but  one,  as 
all  thofe  of  the  Old  Teftament,  which  confirm  the 
Mofaical  hiftory,  are  in  truth  but  one,  the  teftimony 
of  Mofes  himfelf. 

Jofcphus  attempts  to  fupport  this  hiftory  by  col¬ 
lateral  teftimonies,  thofe  of  Egyptians,  Phoenicians, 
Chaldaeans,  and  even  Greeks.  But  thefe  teftimo¬ 
nies,  were  they  never  fo  full  to  his  purpofe,  would 
ceafe  to  be  collateral  teftimonies,  by  coming  through 
him  who  had  a  common  intereft  of  country  and  re¬ 
ligion  to  difguife  and  falftfy  truth.  If  we  examine 
the  ufe  he  makes  of  the  fragments  he  cites  from 
Manetho ,  concerning  the  fhepherd-kings,  and  many 
other  citations  in  his  works,  we  fnall  find  abundant 
reafon  to  fufpect  him  of  both.  Eufebius  is  a  collateral 
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witndf|  as  little  as  he,  and  yet  from  thefe  two  qui¬ 
vers  principally  have  all  the  arrows  employed  to  de¬ 
fend  the  authenticity  of  the  Old  Teftament,  been 
drawn.  They  are  blunt  indeed,  and  nothing  can 
be  more  trifling  than  the  ufe  that  has  been  made  of 
them  by  antient  and  modern  fcholarSc  Whenever 
thefe  men  find,  in  profane  hiftory  or  tradition,  the 
leafl  circumftance  that  has  any  feeming  relation  to 
facred  hiftory,  they  produce  it  as  collateral  teftimony, 
and  fometim.es  even  the  fimilitude  of  founds  is  em¬ 
ployed  for  the  fame  purpofe,  with  a  greater  appa¬ 
ratus  of  learning.  But  nothing  can  be  more  im¬ 
pertinent  than  this  learning.  The  man  who  gives 
the  leaft  credit  to  the  Mofaic  hiftory  for  inftance, 
will  agree,  very  readily,  that  thefe  five  books  contain 
traditions  of  a  very  great  antiquity,  fome  of  which 
were  preferved  and  propagated  by  other  nation?,  as 
well  as  by  the  Ifraelites,  and  by  other  hiftorians,  as 
well  as  by  Mofes .  Many  of  them  may  be  true  too  ; 
but,  I  think,  they  will  not  ferve  to  vouch  for  one 
another  in  the  manner  they  muff  do  to  become  fueh 
collateral  teftimonies  as  are  required.  That  the  If¬ 
raelites  had  a  leader  and  legiflator  called  Mofes ,  is 
proved  by  the  confent  of  foreign,  whom  I  call  colla¬ 
teral,  witnefies.  Be  it  fc.  But  furely  it  will  not 
follow,  that  this  man  converfed  with  the  fupreine 
Bein'T  face  to  face,  which  thefe  collateral  witnefles 
do  not  affirm.  The  Ifraelites  were  an  Egyptian  co¬ 
lony,  and  conquered  Paleftine.  Be  it  fo.  It  will  not 
follow,  that  the  Red-fea  opened  a  paflage  to  them, 
and  drowned  the  Egyptians  who  purfued  them.  It 
will  not  follow,  that  the  pofieflion  of  the  land  of 
Canaan  was  promifed  to  their  father  Abraham  four 
hundred  years  before,  as  a  confequenee  of  the  voca¬ 
tion  of  this  patriarch,  and  of  an  alliance  which  God 
made  with  him  and  with  his  family.  A  great  number 
of  inftances  might  ferve  to  prove  the  authenticity  of 
thofe  hiftories,  which  the  Monk  of  Viterbo  endea¬ 
voured  to  impofe  on  the  world  under  the  names  of 
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Megajlhenes  and'  other  antient  writers,  juft  as  well 
as  they  ferve  to  prove  the  authenticity  of  thofe  which 
we  afcribe  to  Mofes ,  or  'Jojhua ,  or  any  other  fup- 
pofed  writers  of  the  Old  Teftament. 

The  three  or  four  antient  neighbouring  nations,  of 
whom  we  have  fome  knowledge,  feemed  to  have  had 
a  common  fund  of  traditions,  which  they  varied  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  different  fyftems  of  religion,  philo- 
fophy,  and  policy.  We  may  obferve  this,  if  we 
compare  the  traditions  of  the  Arabs,  defcended  from 
the  Ifmaelites,  with  thofe  of  the  Jews,  defcended  from 
the  Ifraelites.  Human  tradition  for  human  tradition, 
the  former  deferves  as  much  credit  as  the  latter. 
Why  then  do  we  put  fo  great  difference  between 
them  ?  Have  we  any  reafon  for  it,  except  the  affir¬ 
mation  of  one  of  the  parties  ?  Abbadie  will  tell  you 
that  we  have,  becaufe  the  Jews  were  a  people  of 
fages  and  philofophers.  The  belt  excufe,  that  can 
be*  made  for  the  poor  man,  is  to  fay,  that  he  became, 
foon  afterwards,  mad  enough  to  ftudy  the  apocalypfe, 
and  to  believe  that  he  found  an  hidden  fenfe  in  it. 
The  truth  is,  that  ignorance  and  fuperftition,  pride, 
injuftice,  and  barbarity  were  the  peculiar  chara&er- 
iftics  of  this  people  of  fages  and  philofophers.  The  / 
principles  of  their  religion  formed  them  to  every 
part  of  this  chara&er.  Their  priefts,  who  had  the 
care  of  their  religion  and  the  keeping  of  their  re¬ 
cords,  as  we  are  told,  maintained  them  in  it ;  and 
whether  their  hiftory  was  fuch,  as  we  fee  it,  before 
the  days  of  Efdras  and  Nebemias ,  or  nothing  more 
than  broken  traditions,  colle&ed  and  put  together  by 
them  in  the  prefent  form,  thus  much  is  certain,  that 
the  fame  fpirit  breathes  through  the  whole,  and  that 
the  character  of  the  nation  appears  evidently  in  every 
part  of  the  compofition.  It  has  been  faid,  I  know,  of 
the  pride  of  the  people  particularly,  that  their  fcrip- 
tures  were  not  contrived  to  flatter  them  in  it,  fmce 
their  revolts,  their  apoftacies,  and  the  punifliments 
which  followed  them,  as  well  as  the  difcourfes  of 
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their  prophets,  filled  with  the  mod;  mortifying  re¬ 
proaches,  and  the  mod:  terrible  threatenings  on  the 
part  of  God,  are  fet  forth  in  thefe  books  with  every 
aggravating  circumdance.  But  this  evafion  will 
drengthen,  indead  of  weakening,  what  I  have  faid. 
It  is  true  that  the  Jews  are  often  reprefented  in  them 
like  rebellious  children,  but  they  are  always  repre¬ 
fented  like  favorite  children.  They  abandon  God’s 
law  and  his  worfhip  ;  they  depofe  him  ;  they  choofe 
another  king  in  his  place  ;  Hill  his  predilection  for 
this  chofen  people  fubfifts,  and  if  he  punidies,  it  is 
only,  like  an  indulgent  parent,  to  reclaim  them, 
and  to  drew  them  the  fame  favor  as  before.  In 
fhort,  he  renews  all  his  promifes  to  them  ;  future 
glory  and  triumph  ;  a  Mefiiah ;  a  kingdom  that 
ifiall  destroy  all  others,  and  lad:  eternally,  “  confu- 
cc  met  univerfa  regna  et  ipfum  ftabit  in  eternum.” 
Thus  was  the  pride  of  this  people  kept  up  by  incre¬ 
dible  dories  about  the  pad,  and  incredible  prophe¬ 
cies  about  the  future  ;  and  with  their  pride,  even  to 
this  day,  their  ignorance,  their  enthufiadicai  fuper- 
ftition,  and  in  principle,  if  not  in  effect  for  w^ant  of 
power,  their  injudice  and  their  barbarity.  Thus  we 
fee  that  the  authenticity  of  the  Mofaical  hidory  and 
the  ether  hidories  of  the  Old  Tedament  has  no  dif¬ 
fident  collateral  tedimony,  but  reds,  folely,  or 
principally,  on  the  good  faith  of  a  people  who  de- 
ferve,  on  many  accounts,  to  be  truded  the  lead ; 
and  of  whom  we  may  fay,  that  it  is  improbable  their 
hidory  fho'uld  have  been  wrritten,  and  impofiible  that 
it  fhould  have  been  preferved,  with  a  dried  regard  to 
truth. 

I  might  red  the  matter  here,  if  it  did  not  come 
into  my  thoughts  to  expofe  a  fophifm  that  has  been 
employed  by  thofe  who  defend  the  authenticity  of 
this  hidory.  If  they  cannot  drew  that  it  is  confirmed 
by  collateral  and  foreign  tedimony,  cotemporary  or 
nearly  'cotemporary,  they  hope  to  confirm  it  by  af¬ 
firming  that  relics  continued  long  among  the  Jews, 
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and  that  feftivals  and  ceremonious  inftitutions  con¬ 
tinue  (till,  all  which  are  fo  many  cotemporary  proofs  y 
fince  they  mull  have  been  cotemporary,  in  then- 
origin,  with  the  fails  to  which  they  are  relative. 
The  proof  is  precarious,  in  the  mouth  of  one  of  your 
divines,  who  have  abufed  it  to  eftablifh  fo  many 
pious  frauds,  and  the  belief  of  fo  many  foolifh  le¬ 
gends  ;  but  it  becomes  contemptible,  when  it  is 
employed  by  one  of  our  divines,  who  declaim  fo 
much  againft  the  ufe  that  has  been  made  of  it  in 
your  church.  With  what  face  can  he  talk  to  us,  like 
Abbadie ,  of  the  rod  of  Aaron ,  of  the  pot  of  man¬ 
na,  or  of  the  figures  that  reprefented  rats  and  the 
privy  parts  of  the  Philiftines  ?  Would  the  man 
prove  his  fmcerity  to  us,  as  he  proves  that  of  Mofes , 
lay  his  contradictions  and  inconfiftencies  ? 

The  relics,  fo  long  preferved,  exift  no  where  out 
of  the  books  whofe  hiftorical  authenticity  they  are 
advanced  to  prove,  and  if  they  did  exift,  we  fhould 
be  obliged  to  rejed  them,  or  to  admit  many  of  the 
groffefl  impofitions  that  have  paffed  on  popular  cre¬ 
dulity.  Did  not  the  priefts  of  Delphi  fhew  the  very 
ftone  that  Saturn  fwallowed,  when  he  intended  to 
devour  ‘Jupiter  ?  Was  there  not  an  olive-tree  at 
Troezena  or  fomewhere  in  Greece,  in  the  time  of 
Paufanias ,  which  bloffomed  and  bore  fruit,  which 
had  been  the  club  of  Hercules,  and  which  this  hero 
had  planted,  juft  as  Jofeph  of  Arimathaea  planted 
his  flick,  that  became  a  miraculous  thorn  at  Glaf- 
tonbury  ? — The  inftitution  of  feftivals  and  ceremo¬ 
nies  proves  as  little  as  relics.  Though  fuppofed  co¬ 
temporary,  they  may  owe  their  original  to  lbme  fabu¬ 
lous  traditions  ;  or  if  really  cotemporary,  they  ferve 
as  well  to  prove  all  the  ridiculous  circumflances, 
that  have  been  blended  with  the  tradition,  in  procefs 
of  time,  as  the  fad  which  they  deligned  to  record. 
The  Ifraelites  had  their  fabbath  of  days,  their  fabbath 
of  years,  and  their  weeks  of  years.  Will  it  follow 
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that  God  was  employed  fix  days  in  the  laborious 
work  of  the  creation,  and  that  he  relied  the  feventh? 
The  paffover  and  other  inllitutions  ferved  to  com¬ 
memorate  the  departure  of  the  Ifraelites  out  of 
Egypt,  and  their  tranfmigration  into  Paleftine.  But 
will  they  ifirve  likewife  to  commemorate  all  the  in* 
credible  circumftances  which  had  been  added  to  the 
tradition  of  a  very  credible,  and,  no  doubt,  of  a 
very  true  event?  Collateral  teftimony  proves  the 
event ;  but  thefe  fuppofed  cotemporary  inllitutions 
cannot  Hand  in  lieu  of  collateral  teftimony  to  prove 
the  circumftances.  Whether  the  event  be  true,  or 
-whether  it  be  falfe,  fuch  inllitutions  will  confound 
the  truth  of  the  event  with  the  falfehood  of  the  cir¬ 
cumftances  in  one  cafe,  and  will  vouch  for  both 
alike,  in  the  other.  The  death  of  Mofes,  who  cer¬ 
tainly  died,  is  confounded  with  the  circumftances 
that  accompany  it  in  the  laft  chapter  of  Deutero¬ 
nomy  ;  circumftances  abfurd  and  profane  ;  and  yet, 
if  the  jews  commemorate  the  true  fa&,  they  mull 
commemorate,  on  this  principle,  all  the  circum¬ 
ftances  that  are  related  in  the  Bible,  and  in  their  oral 
traditions.  A  good  iman  believes  pioufly  the  afcen- 
fion  of  Mahomet ,  on  the  faith  of  his  traditions,  and 
of  the  ceremony,  by  which  it  is  annually  comme¬ 
morated.  The  afcenfion  and  the  circumftances  of 
it  are  falfe  alike,  the  ceremony  vouches  for  all  alike  ; 
and  he  mull  believe,  not  only  the  afcenfion  of  Ma¬ 
homet,  but  that  the  Angel  Gabriel  brought,  by  night, 
to  his  fepulchre  a  flying  horfe,  called  Boran,  w  hich 
the  prophet  mounted  and  rode  on  hoifeback  into 
heaven.  Shall  the  annual  ceremony,  which  con¬ 
firms  the  whole  account  alike,  make  us  believe  that 
Mahomet  went  to  heaven,  or  hinder  us  from  placing 
this  ftory  in  the  fame  clafs  with  that  of  AJiolphus 
and  his  hypogryphe  ?  We  fhall  believe  no  part 
of  it  j  but 'the  good  iman  is  obliged  to  believe  the 

whole. 
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The  little  I  have  faid  makes  it  plain  enough,  and 
more  particulars  in  fo  plain  a  cafe  would  be  fuper- 
fluous,  that  if  we  take  Tillotfon  at  his  word,  if  we 
give  only  the  fame  credit  to  Mofes,  which  we  give  to 
every  other  hiftorian,  and  no  more,  his  cannot  pafs, 
according  to  any  rule  of  good  fenfe  or  true  criticifm, 
for  authentic.  But  other  divines  are  not  fo  generous ; 
they  give  up  nothing  •  and,  therefore,  when  they  can¬ 
not  maintain  weak  arguments  of  any  kind,  they  have 
recourfe  to  another  hypothefis,  and  affirm  this  hiftory 
to  have  been  writ  by  men  under  the  immediate  in¬ 
fluence  of  divine  infpiration,  and  to  be,  therefore, 
of  divine  authority.  For  this  they  have  the  word 
°f  Jofephus ,  and  the  unanimous  atteftation  of  the 
Jewilh  and  Chriftian  churches.  But  all  this  will  not 
amount  to  proof,  unlels  it  may  be  faid,  that  they 
who  cannot  give  to  this  hilforv  even  the  appearance 
of  human,  can  give  it  the  appearance  of  divine,  au¬ 
thenticity.  That  famenefs  of  fpirit,  which  runs 
through  all  this  hiftory,  and  which  appears  in  all 
the  writings  of  the  Jewilh  prophets,  confirms  one 
thing  that  Jofephus  fays.  A  diftinct  order  of  men, 
priefts  and  prophets,  among  the  jews,  as  well  as  the 
Egyptians,  published  the  facred  writings  of  thefe 
people,  and  thefe  writings  were  received  on  the  faith 
of  this  order  of  men,  who  had  the  fame  temptations 
to  impofe,  and  the  fame  opportunities  of  impofing, 
m  both  countries.  Jofephus  boafts  all  the  integrity 
of  thefe  men,  and  the  ft  rift  regard  which  they  paid 
to  truth,  in  Egypt,  as  well  as  in  Paleftine,  and  his 
teftimony  will  be  of  as  much  weight,  in  favor  of  one, 
as  in  favor  of  the  other,  that  is,  of  none  at  all.  The 
facred  writings  of  the  Egyptians  had  no  more  autho¬ 
rity  out  of  Egypt  than  the  polytheifm,  fuperftition, 
and  idolatry  of  other  nations  gave  them  ;  and  the 
facred  writings  of  the  Jew's  were  never  received  as 
fuch,  out  of  Judaea,  till  the  propagation  of  Chrif- 
tianity  carried  them  abroad.  Chriftianity  abrogated 
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the  law,  and  confirmed  the  hidory  of  Mofes ,  from 
the  time,  at  lead,  when  St.  Paul  undertook,  like  a 
true  cabaliftical  architect,  with  the  help  of  type  and 
figure,  to  raife  a  new  fyflem  of  religion  on  the  old 
foundations. 

No  proof  of  this  kind,  therefore,  affording  pre¬ 
tence  to  fay,  that  the  fcriptures  of  the  Ifraelites, 
any  more  than  thofe  of  the  Egyptians,  are  of  divine 
authority ;  our  divines  turn  themfelves  to  declaim 
on  certain  undoubted  marks  of  it,  which  are  to  be 
found,  they  affume,  in  the  books  themfelves  that 
the  canon  of  the  Old  Teftament  contains.  Let  us 
fay  fomething  on  this  fubject.  It  deferves  our  utmofl 
attention.  Let  us  compare  fome  of  thefe  fuppofed 
marks  of  a  divine  original  with  thofe  of  an  human 
original,  which  will  dare  us  in  the  face,  and  point 
out,  plainly,  the  fraud  and  the  ijnpofture.  I  ufe 
thefe  words  with  great  freedom.  I  think  myfelf 
obliged,  in  confcience,  to  do  fo,  and  before  I  con¬ 
clude,  you  fhall  judge  of  the  reafons  for  which  I 
think  in  this  manner  and  hold  this  language. 

We  are  told,  in  fome  theological  declamations, 
that  the  revelation  made  to  the  Ifraelites  and  taught 
in  their  fcriptures,  corrected  the  faife  ideas  of  Pa- 
panifm,  as  it  appears  by  the  examples  of  Socrates 
and  Plato ,  who  borrowed,  from  the  writings  of  the 
jews,  the  bed  and  founded  parts  of  their  philofo- 
phy,  which  has  been  proved  over  and  over  by  learned 
antiquaries*.  It  is  a  diffident  anfwer  to  this,  to  fay, 
that  the  fad  is  faife.  Chridians,  as  well  as  jews, 
have  afferted  it ;  but  it  is  faife  to  fay,  that  they  have 
proved  it.  Neither  Plato ,  nor  Socrates ,  nor  Pythago- 
rats,  nor  the  Egyptians  and  Chaldtsans  theii  madei  s, 
appear  to  have  borrowed  any  thing  from  the  Jews, 
though  Mofes  had  been  indruded  in  all  the  wifdom 
of  the  Egyptians,  and  though  the  Jews,  both  before 
and  after'  Efdras ,  borrowed  evidently,  as  evidently 


*  Vide  Alladle • 
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as  any  fuch  thing  can  appear  at  this  diftance  of  time, 
from  the  Egyptians,  the  Chaldseans,  and  even  the 
Greek  philofophers,  from  Plato  and  from  Zeno  for 
inftance.  At  other  times  we  are  told,  that  the  foul 
of  man  knows  neither  whence  it  came  nor  whither 
it  is  to  go,  that  thefe  are  points  concerning  which 
human  reafon  mull  be  always  in  doubt,  and  which 
were  clearly  determined  by  the  Jewilh  revelation. 
We  find  this  afferted  very  magifterially,  but,  if  we 
have  recourfe  to  the  Bible,  we  find  no  fuch  thing. 
Mofes  did  not  believe  the  immortality  of  the  foul, 
nor  the  rewards  and  punifhments  of  another  life, 
though  it  is  poflible  he  might  have  learned  thefe 
doctrines  from  the  Egyptians,  who  taught  them 
very  early,  and  yet  not  fo  early,  perhaps,  as  they 
taught  that  of  the  unity  of  God.  When  I  fay 
that  Mofes  did  not  believe  the  immortality  of  the 
foul,  nor  future  rewards  and  punilhments,  my  reafon 
for  it  is,  that  he  taught  neither,  when  he  had  to  do 
with  a  people,  whom  even  a  theocracy  could  not 
rellrain,  and  on  whom,  therefore,  terrors  of  punilh- 
ment,  future  as  well  as  prefent,  eternal  as  well  as 
temporary,  could  never  be  too  much  multiplied, 
nor  too  ftrongly  inculcated.  Mofes ,  the  greateft 
of  their  prophets,  knew  nothing  of  this  im¬ 
mortality,  and  Solomon ,  the  wifeft  of  their  kings, 
decides  againft  it.  The  texts  in  Ezekiel ,  and  others, 
which  are  alledged  to  prove  that  this  doftrine  was 
part  of  the  Jewilh  fyftem,  are  too  modern  to  prove 
it,  and  they  admit,  befides,  of  a  different  fenfe.  In 
fhort,  this  dodtrine  does  not  appear  to  have  prevailed 
amongft  them,  till  they  became  acquainted  with 
Greek  philofophy,  and  inftead  of  lending  to  Plato , 
borrowed  from  him.  This  pretended  mark  of  divi¬ 
nity  may  be  afcribed  therefore,  if  it  be  one,  to  Pagan 
philofophy,  but  it  cannot  be  fo  to  jewilh  theology ; 
and,  I  cannot  help  ufing  an  exprelnon  of  one  of 
V ol.  III.  T  thefe 
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thefe  declaimers*,  who  write  as  if  they  were  preach¬ 
ing,  and  to  apply  it  to  the  whole  tribe.  They  would 
do  well  to  think  a  little  better  beforehand,  and  to 
refpeCt  their  readers  a  little  more. 

When  thefe  men  talk  of  the  characters  of  a  divine 
original,  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  books  of  the 
Old  Teftament,  they  muft  mean  nothing,  or  they 
muft  mean  to  fay,  that  thefe  books  are  more  perfeft, 
according  to  our  ideas  or  human  perfection,  whe¬ 
ther  we  confider  them  as  books  of  law  or  of  hiftory, 
than  any  other  writings  that  are  avowedly  human. 
Now  if  this  be  what  they  mean,  nothing  can  be 
more  falfe.  They  cannot  deny  that  Pagan  philofo- 
phers  enjoined  a  general  benevolence,  a  benevolence 
not  confined  to  any  particular  fociety  of  men,  but 
extended  to  the  great  common-wealth  of  mankind, 
as  a  fil'd  principle  of  the  law  of  our  nature.  The 
law  of  the  Jews  exaCted  from  them  all  the  duties 
neceffary  to  maintain  peace  and  good  order  among 
themfelves,  and  if  this  be  a  mark  of  divinity,  the 
laws,  which  rapparees  and  banditti  eftablifh  in  their 
focieties,  have  the  fame.  But  the  firft  principles, 
and  the  whole  tenor  of  the  Jewiln  laws,  took  them 
out  of  all  moral  obligations  to  the  reft  of  mankind, 
and  if  Mofes  did  not  order  them  to  have  no  benevo¬ 
lence  for  any,  who  were  not  Jews,  “  erga  nullum 
“  hominem  benevolos  effe,”  as  Lyfimachus  pretended, 
yet  it  is  certain,  that  their  law,  their  hiftory,  and  their 
prophecies,  determined  them  to  think  themfelves  a 
chofen  race,  diflinCt  from  the  reft  of  mankind  in  the 
order  of  God’s  providence,  and  that  they  were  far 
from  owing  to  other  men,  what  other  men  owed  to 
them  and  to  one  another.  This  produced  a  legal 
iniuftice  and  cruelty  in  their  whole  conduCt,  and 
there  is  no  part  of  their  hiftory  wherein  we  Brail 
not  find  examples  of  both,  authorifed  by  then  law, 
and  prefled  upon  them  by  their  priefts  and  their 
prophets. 

*  Abladte. 
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In  the  fyftems  of  Pagan  philofophy  we  are  ex¬ 
horted,  fays  another  of  thefe  declaimers,  to  love 
virtue  for  her  own  fake  ;  but  the  Jewifn  divines, 
rifing  much  higher,  exhorted  us  to  love  virtue  for 
the  fake  of  God.  But  can  there  be  any  thing  fo 
impioufly  interefted  and  craving,  as  the  fentiments 
afcribed  to  the  patriarchs  by  Mofes ,  and  the  principles 
of  his  own  law  ?  “  If  God  will  be  with  me,  I  will 

“  keep  me  in  this  way  that  I  go,  and  will  give  me 
“  bread  to  eat,  and  raiment  to  put  on,  fo  that  I  come 
“  again  to  my  father’s  houfe  in  peace;  then  lhall  the 
“  Lord  be  my  God,  and  his  (lone  which  I  fet  for  a 
cc  pillar  (hall  be  God’s  houfe  ;  and  of  all  that  thou 
“  {halt  give  me,  I  will  furely  give  the  tenth  unto 
“  theeV”  This  was  Jacob’s  vow,  and  the  conditional 
engagement  which  he  took  with  God.  If  we  turn 
to  the  xxviiith  chapter  of  Deuteronomy,  we  lhall 
find  that  Mofes ,  on  the  renewal  of  the  covenant  be¬ 
tween  God  and  the  people,  employs  no  arguments, 
to  induce  the  latter  to  a  ftridt  obfervation  of  it,  of 
an  higher  nature  than  promifes  of  immediate  good, 
and  threatenings  of  immediate  evil.  They  are  ex¬ 
horted  to  keep  the  law  ;  not  for  the  fake  of  the  law, 
not  for  the  fake  of  God,  but  for  confiderations  of 
another  kind,  and  wherein  not  only  their  wants  were 
to  be  fupplied,  but  ail  their  appetites  and  pafiions  to 
be  gratified.  If  they  hearkened  diligently  to  the 
voice  of  the  Lord,  they  were  to  be  fet  on  high  above 
all  the  nations  of  the  earth  ;  they  were  to  be  the 
head,  and  not  the  tail  ;  to  be  above  only  and  not 
beneath  ;  all  the  people  of  the  earth  were  to  fear 
them  ;  all  their  enemies  were  to  be  finitten  before 
their  face,  and  they  who  came  out  again!!  them,  one 
way,  were  to  fly  before  them  feven.  Thefe  were 
objects  of  ambition.  T  eir  balket  and  their  ftore 
were  to  be  blefled,  they  were  to  grow  rich,  they 

*  Gen.  vi.  28. 
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were  to  lend  to  many  nations,  and  to  borrow  from 
none.  Thefe  were  objeCts  of  avarice.  They  were 
to  be  blefled  every  where,  in  the  city  and  in  the 
field,  in  the  fruit  of  their  bodies,  in  the  fruit  of  their 
ground,  and  in  the  fruit  of  their  cattle,  and  of  their 
flocks  of  flieep.  Thefe  were  objeCts  of  all  their  other 
appetites  and  paffions.  God  purchafed,  as  it  were, 
the  obedience  of  a  people,  he  had  chofen  long  be¬ 
fore,  by  this  mercenary  bargain.  It  was  ill  kept  on 
their  part ;  and  the  law,  with  all  thefe  fanCtions, 
was  continually  violated,  fometimes  rejected,  and 
had  in  no  degree  a  force  fufficient  to  maintain  itfelf 
in  obfervation  and  reverence. 

The  moll  excellent  conflitutions  of  human  govern¬ 
ment  and  fyflems  of  human  law  become  often  ufe- 
lefs,  and  even  hurtful,  either  in  a  natural  courfe  of 
things,  or  by  extraordinary  conjectures,  which  the 
wifdom  of  legiflators  could  not  forefee.  One  of  the 
molt  conceivable  perfections  of  a  law  is,  that  it  be 
made  with  fuch  a  forefight  of  all  poflible  accidents, 
and  with  fuch  provifions  for  the  due  execution  of  it, 
in  all  cafes,  that  the  law  may  be  effectual  to  govern 
and  direCt  thefe  accidents,  inftead  of  lying  at  the 
mercy  of  them.  Such  a  law  would  produce  its  ef¬ 
fect,  by  a  certain  moral  neceflity  refulting  from  it¬ 
felf,  and  not  by  the  help  of  any  particular  conjunc¬ 
ture.  We  are  able  to  form  fome  general  notions  of 
laws  thus  perfeCt ;  but  to  make  them  is  above  hu¬ 
manity.  Another  of  the  mofl  conceivable  perfections 
of  a  law  confifrs  in  the  clearnefs  and  precifion  of  its 
terms,  and,  even  in  this,  the  greateil  legiflators  have 
often  failed.  The  terms  become  equivocal  or  ob- 
fcure,  if  they  were  not  fo  originally,  by  the  endea¬ 
vors  of  thofe  who  fear  the  law,  to  elude  it,  and  of 
thole  who  get  their  explanations  or  judgments,  to 
perplex  the  meaning  of  it.  But  that  which  is  ideal 
perfection  not  real  among  men,  will  be  found,  no 
doubt,  and  ought  to  be  expeCted,  when  God  is  the 
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legiflator.  If  it  is  not  fo  found,  all  that  can  be  faid 
about  marks  of  divinity  in  any  law,  that  pretends 
to  be  revealed  and  enaCted  by  God,  is  mere  cant. 

To  apply  thefe  reflections  the  more  ftrongly,  it 
will  be  proper  to  confider  the  law  of  Mofes ,  rela¬ 
tively  to  the  firfl  of  the  perfections  mentioned,  as  a 
law  given  to  the  Ifraelites  alone,  and  to  confider  re¬ 
latively  to  the  fecond,  the  whole  body  of  their  law, 
and  their  hiftory,  which  is  a  fort  of  commentary  on 
their  law,  not  only  as  given  to  them,  but  as  given 
to  all  mankind,  for  purpofes  the  molt  important  to 
their  common  welfare.  If  eternal  Wifdorn  dictated 
the  laws  and  infpired  thefe  hiftorians  and  prophets, 
in  all  their  writings,  eternal  Wifdorn  knew  all  the 
ufes  they  were  to  ferve  in  time ;  and  by  confequence, 
whether  we  regard  the  Jewilh  oeconomy  alone,  or 
that  of  Judaifm  and  Chriftianity  together,  the  whole 
fyftem  of  law,  hiftory,  and  prophecy,  muft  be  ex¬ 
actly  proportioned,  as  the  means  to  all  thefe  ends. 

On  the  firft  head  we  cannot  read  the  Bible  with¬ 
out  being  convinced,  that  no  law  ever  operated  fo 
weak  and  fo  uncertain  an  effeCt,  as  the  law  of  Mofes 
did.  Far  from  prevailing  againft  accidents  and  con¬ 
jectures,  the  lead  was  fufficient  to  interrupt  the 
courfe  and  to  defeat  the  defigns  of  it ;  to  make  that 
people  not  only  negleCt  the  law,  but  ceafe  to  ac¬ 
knowledge  the  legiflator.  To  prevent  this,  was  the 
firft  of  thefe  defigns,  and  if  the  fecond  was,  as  it 
was  no  doubt,  and  as  it  is  the  defign  or  pretence  of 
all  laws,  to  fecure  the  happinefs  of  the  people,  this 
defign  was  defeated,  as  fully  as  the  other  ;  for  the 
whole  hiftory  of  this  people  is  one  continued  feries 
of  infractions  of  the  law  and  of  national  calamities. 
So  that  this  law,  confidered  as  the  particular  law  of 
this  nation,  has  proved  more  ineffectual  than  any 
other  law,  perhaps,  that  can  be  quoted.  If  this  be 
afcribed  to  the  hardnefs  of  heart  and  obftinacy  of 
the  people,  in  order  to  fave  the  honor  of  the  law, 

this 
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this  honor  will  be  little  faved,  and  its  divinity  ill 
maintained.  This  excufe  might  be  admitted  in  the 
cafe  of  any  human  law  ;  but  wefpeak  here  of  a  law 
fuppofed  to  be  diftated  by  Divine  Wifdom,  which 
ought,  and  which  would  have  been  able,  if  it  had 
been  fuch,  to  keep  in  a  (fate  of  fubmiiTion  to  it, 
and  of  national  profperity,  even  a  people  rebellious 
and  obdinate  enough  to  break  through  any  other. 
If  it  be  faid,  that  the  law  became  ineffectual  by  the 
fault  of  thofe  who  governed  the  people,  their  judges 
and  their  kings,  let  it  be  remembered  that  thefe 
judges  and  kings  were  ot  God’s  appointment,  foi 
the  moft  part  at  lead ;  that  he  himfelf  is  faid  to  have 
been  their  king,  during  feveral  ages ;  that  his  pre¬ 
fence  remained  among#:  them,  even  after  they  had 
depofed  him;  and  that  the  high-pried  confulted 
him,  on  every  emergency,  by  the  Urim  and  I  num- 
mim.  Occafional  miracles  were  wrought  to  inforce 
the  law,  but  this  was  a  handing  miracle  that  might 
ferve  both  to  explain  and  enforce  it,  by  the  wifdom 
and  authority  of  the  legiflator,  as  often  as  immediate 
recourfe  to  him  was  neceffary.  Can  it  be  denied, 
that  the  mod  imperfedt  fydem  of  human  laws  would 
have  been  rendered  effediual  by  fuch  means  as  thefe? 

It  may  not  be  amils  here  to  compare  the  effedf  of 
this  law,  before  the  captivity  of  Babylon,  with  that 
which  it  had  afterwards. — Ten  tribes  of  this  chofen 
people  had  been,  for  their  difobedience,  difperfed, 
and,  we  may  fay,  lod  in  the  ead,  long  before  the 
reign  of  Nebuchodonofor.  This  prince  completed  the 
ruin  of  the  whole  nation.  He  burned  their  temple, 
and  their  city,  and  carried  the  two  remaining  tribes 
into  captivity.  This  captivity  is  faid  to  have,  laded 
but  feventy  years,  and  the  Jews  had  carried  into  it 
fo  little  refpedt  for  their  law,  fo  little  regard  to  their 
hidory,  and  fo  little  trud  in  the  prophecies,  which 
had  been  publifhed  both  before  and  during  this 
time,  that  they  feemed  to  have  forgot  them  all  when 
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Cyrus  gave  them  permiffion  to  return  to  their  coun¬ 
try,  and  to  rebuild  their  temple.  He  did  more  than 
give  them  permiffion  ;  he  gave  them  encouragement, 
and,  among  other  inftances  of  it,  he  reftored  the 
facred  veffels,  which  had  been  taken  from  them. 
What  happened  on  this  great  revolution  ?  Zorobahl 
gathered,  with  much  trouble,  a  fmall  number  ot  the 
Jews,  who  were  willing  to  return  into  their  own 
country  on  this  great  revolution,  and  even  thefe  were 
the  dregs  of  the  people.  The  molt  confiderable  of 
them,  and,  among  thefe,  twenty  of  the  four-and- 
twenty  orders  of  priefts  that  had  been  carried  to 
Babylon,  chofe  rather  to  flay  there  than  to  return  to 
the  holy  city,  though  that  was  the  place  appointed 
by  God  for  their  facrifices,  and  the  moll  auguft  ce¬ 
remonies  of  their  religion.  Fourfcore  yeais  intei- 
vened  between  the  return  of  Zorobabel  and  the  arri¬ 
val  of  Efdras  at  Jerufalem.  The  temple  and  the 
city,  probably,  had  been  rebuilt,  but  the  law  cannot 
be  laid  to  have  been  reftored.  Many  things,  dire&ly 
contrary  to  it,  were  praftifed  openly  and  without 
fcruple.  Thus,  for  example,  not  only  the  people, 
but  the  Levites  and  the  priefts,  married  ftrange  wo¬ 
men,  women  that  were  not  of  their  own  country. 
Efdras  and  Nehemias  after  him,  neglected  nothing 
to  reftore  and  preferve  the  obfervation  of  the  law, 
and  for  this  purpofe  they  took  means  very  different 
from  thofe  which  Mofes  had  inftituted,  and  much 
more  effectual.  One  of  thefe  means,  and  perhaps 
the  mod  effectual,  was  the  inftitution  of  fynagogues, 
which  became  fo  numerous,  that  wherever  there 
were  ten  Jews,  it  is  faid,  there  was  a  fynagogue. 
In  thefe  the  law  was  read  and  explained  once  every 
week ;  whereas  it  was  to  be  read  but  once  in  feven 
years,  and  the  people  were  obliged  to  go  up  to  Jeru¬ 
falem  to  hear  it,  according  to  the  Mofaic  inftitution. 
The  confequence  was,  that,  notwithftanding  fome 
fchifms,  fome  apoftacies,  and  other  revolutions, 

which 
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which  happened  in  the  church  and  Hate,  the  Jews, 
in  general,  fign&lifed  themfelves  by  a  greater  and 
more  conftant  attachment  to  their  religion  and  law. 

Another  perfection  of  law  confifts  in  the  clearnefs 
and  precifion  of  the  terms ;  and,  in  thefe  refpedts, 
we  propofe  to  confider  this  body  of  hillory,  of  pro¬ 
phecy,  and  of  law,  relatively  not  to  the  Jews  alone, 
but  to  the  reft  of  the  world  likewife.  Now  the  lan¬ 
guage  in  which  this  law  was  given,  and  in  which  we 
mult  fuppofe  that  the  hillories  and  prophecies  were 
written,  as  well  as  the  law,  unlefs  we  fuppofe  thefe 
to  have  been  written  in,  or  after  the  time  of  Efdras , 
is,  the  learned  fay,  of  all  languages  the  molt  loofe 
and  equivocal  ;  and  the  ftyle  and  manner  of  writing 
of  the  lacred  authors,  whoever  they  were,  or  when¬ 
ever  they  lived,  increafe  the  uncertainty  and  obfcu- 
rity  even  of  any  other  language.  How  fhould  it  be 
otherwife,  when  the  fame  palfages  may  be  taken  in 
hiftorical,  myltical,  literal,  and  allegorical,  fenfes, 
and  when  thofe  who  writ  them,  knew  fo  little  what 
they  writ,  that  they  foretold  fome  future,  when  they 
imagined  they  were  relating  fome  pall,  event  ?  Lord 
Bacon ,  indeed,  fays,  that  the  facred  authors  had  a 
fpecial  privilege  of  recording  the  future,  as  well  as 
the  part,  in  hillory.  But  I  fuppofe  his  lordlhip  to 
have  been  no  more  in  earned:  when  he  faid  this, 
than  he  was  in  writing  his  Chriltian  Paradoxes.  To 
fupply  thefe  defeats,  the  Jews  have  recourfe  to  an 
oral  law,  and  Chrillians  to  the  decifions  of  councils. 
Strange  methods  indeed !  hillory  may  explain  or 
controul  tradition,  but  it  is  quite  abfurd  to  explain 
or  controul  hillory,  by  tradition.  Councils  were 
compofed  of  men,  whofe  pretenfions  to  infpiration 
deferve  nothing  but  contempt,  and,  therefore,  it  is 
equally  abfurd  to  explain  or  controul  the  word  of 
God,  by  the  judgment  of  thefe  men,  whether  in 
their  alfemblies,  or  feparately.  St.  Jerom  complains, 
in  one  of  his  letters*,  that  they  dragged  the  text 

to 
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to  favor  their  particular  fentiments,  how  repug¬ 
nant  foever  to  it.  But  this  text  does  not  feem  to 
want  fo  much  dragging.  The  ambiguity  of  it 
makes  it  fupple  enough,  and  fentiments,  the  molt 
contrary  to  one  another,  are  equally  well  fupported 
by  it.  If  we  add  to  thefe  confiderations  that  of  the 
infinite  number  of  copies,  of  verfions,  and  of  ver- 
fions  of  verfions,  which  have  given  occafion  to  many 
alterations  and  interpolations,  that  are  to  be  found, 
without  going  to  Spinoza ,  to  Hobbes ,  or  to  the  fan¬ 
ciful  author  of  the  pre-adamitical  fyftem,  we  mud; 
be,  I  think,  convinced,  that  the  Bible,  which  we 
call  the  word  of  God,  is  as  little  fit,  by  the  manner 
in  which  it  has  been  preferved,  to  be  an  uniform 
foundation  of  univerfal  religion,  as  by  the  manner 
in  which  it  was  writ  and  frit  publifhed  to  the 
world. 

Divines  have  their  anfwer  ready,  and  I  hear,  rue- 
thinks,  a  great  bifhop  of  your  church  afk  me,  with 
that  air  of  fuperiority,  to  which  no  man  of  his  age 
had  a  better  claim,  whether  the  authenticity  of  thefe 
books  diminilhes,  becaufe  fome  explanatory  additi¬ 
ons  may  have  been  inferted,  becaufe  fome  errors 
may  have  flipped  by  accident  into  the  text,  or  be¬ 
caufe  the  miftakes  of  copifts  have  given  occafion  to 
various  readings  ?  Shew  me,  fays  the  right  reverend 
perfon,  if  you  can,  any  law,  any  doctrine,  any  ce¬ 
remony,  any  miracle,  or  any  prophefy,  that"  has 
been  added  !  Are  not  all  the  writings  of  the  profane 
authors,  whom  you  deem  authentic,  come  down  to 
you  in  the  fame  manner  as  thofe  of  the  holy  pen¬ 
men  ?  I  reply,  my  objection  and  my  complaint 
are,  that  the  manner  in  which  thefe  books  were 
writ,  were  publifhed,  and  have  been  preferved, 
make  it  impoffible  to  do  this.  Could  we  do  it, 
could  we  diftinguifh  between  what  was  original  and 
what  not,  the  objection  would  vanifh  and  the  com¬ 
plaint 
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plaint  ceafe.  But  both  will  remain  in  force  till 
then ;  becaufe  of  the  vaft  difference  that  there  is 
between  the  importance  of  thefe  and  of  ail  other 
writings.  The  laws  of  Plato ,  the  odes  of  Horace , 
and  the  hiftory  of  Livy,  may  have  been  corrupted 
without  any  ill  confequence  to  thofe  who  read  them. 
But  the  fame  cannot  be  faid  of  the  laws  of  Miofes, 
of  the  pfalms  of  David,  and  of  the  hiftory  of  the 
Old  Teftament. 

{  have  been  long  enough  on  the  defenfive.  It  is 
time  I  fhould  attack  in  my  turn,  and  lnew  you  for 
what  reafons  I  cannot  believe  that  the  pentateuch, 
and  the  other  books  of  the  Old  Teftament,  were 
writ  under  a  divine  influence,  and  have  any  light  to 
be  called  the  word  of  God.  There  may  be  fome 
defeats  in  human  laws,  fome  falfities  or  miftakes  in 
human  hiftories,  and  yet  both  of  them  may  deferve 
a.11  the  refpect  and  all  the  credit,  on  the  whole,  that 
the  writings  of  fallible  men  can  deferve.  But  any  - 
one  defeat,  any  one  falfity,  or  miftake,  is  fufficient 
to  fhew  the  fraud  and  impofcure  of  writings  that 
pretend  to  contain  the  infallible  word  of  God. 
Now  there  are  grofs  defedts,  and  palpable  fahehoods, 
in  almoft  every  page  of  the  fcriptures,  and  the 
whole  tenor  of  them  is  fuch  as  no  man,  who  ac¬ 
knowledges  a  fupreme,  all-perfeT  Being,  can  believe 
it  to  be  his  word.  This  I  muft  prove  ;  and  when  I 
have  done  fo,  divines  may  call  me  Theft,  or  Atheift, 
if  they  pleafe.  I  fhall  not  be  afhamed  of  the  firft 
character,  and  fhall  leave  them  to  purge  themfelves 
of  one  as  abfurd  as  the  laft.— That  the  Jews  held 
the  unity  of  God  is  true,  and  that  their  father 
Abraham  might  have  learned  this  doctrine  among 
the  Egyptians,  though  it  has  been  faid,  veiy  looliinly, 
that  he  acquired  great  wealth  by  inflruding  that 
people  in  philofophy  and  the  other  fciences  is  true 

likewife ;  but  it  will  not  follow  that  he,  or  his  poi- 

terity, 
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terity,  adored  the  true  God.  There  are  many  paf- 
fap-es  in  Job,  in  Ifaiah,  in  the  Pfalms,  and  in  other 
paJts  of  the  Old  Tedament,  which  give  moll  fublime 
ideas  of  the  majelty  of  the  fupreme  Being,  and 
which  have  been  founded,  for  that  reafon,  very  high. 
But  it  will  not  be  hard  to  quote  Mahometan,  and 
even  Pagan  writers,  who  have  fpoke  of  him  with  as 
much  noblenefs  of  ftyle,  and  with  as  much  dignity, 
as  any  of  thefe  ;  whilft,  on  the  other  hand,  it  will 
be  eafy  to  quote  many  things,  imputed  to  the  fu¬ 
preme  Being  by  thefe,  at  lead  as  unworthy  of  him, 
as  any  which  the  Mahometans,  or  even  the  molt 
extravagant  of  the  Fagans,  invented.  Sublime  ex- 
preffions,  concerning  the  Deity,  may  ferve  to  fhew, 
that  the  imaginations  of  thefe  who  ufed  them, 
were  heated  by  the  enthufiafm  of  poetry  and  devo¬ 
tion  ;  they  will  not  prove  the  writers  to  have  been 
divinely  infpired  ;  and  it  will  become  nothing  lefs 
than  blafphemy  to  afiert  that  they  were  fo,  when 
they  impute,  at  the  fame  time,  fuch  things  to  the 
Divinity  as  would  bring  difgrace  on  humanity. 

I  know,  for  I  can  demondrate  by  conne&ing  the 
cleared  and  mod  didinft  of  my  real  ideas,  that 
there  is  . a  God,  the  fird  intelligent  Caufe  of  all 
things,  whofe  infinite  wifdom  and  power  appear 
evidently  in  all  his  works,  and  to  whom,  therefore, 
I  aferibe,  mod  rationally,  every  other  perfection, 
whether  conceivable  or  not  conceivable  by  me.  A 
book  is  put  into  my  hands,  which  is,  I  am  told,  and 
have  been  told  from  my  youth,  the  word  of  this 
God,  and  wherein  I  fhall  find  the  whole  fcheme  of 
things  which  he  has  edablifhed,  and  the  whole  ceco- 
nomy  of  his  providence.  What  I  learned  before  by 
rote,  I  confider  with  more  attention,  and  am  far 
from  finding  in  it  the  fupreme  Being,  whofe  exid- 
ence  and  attributes  I  demondrate.  The  feene  opens, 
indeed,  by  the  creation,  and  this  creation  is  aferibed 
to  one  God;  that  of  the  material  wTorld,  at  lead:  for 

when 
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when  this  God  proceeds  to  the  creation  of  man,  he 
calls  on  other  Being®,  we  know  not  by  the  text  how 
many,  to  co-operate  with  him,  and  to  make  man  in 
his  and  their  likenefs.  This  feems  to  lay  a  founda¬ 
tion  for  Polytheifm,  and  I  am  ftartled  at  it,  becaufe 
it  is  inconfiftent  with  that  unity  of  the  Godhead 
which  my  reafon  fhews  me,  and  which  the  general 
tenor  even  of  the  Mofaic  law  and  hiflory  affierts. 
T  he  divine,  on  the  contrary,  triumphs  in  the  paffage; 
becaufe  he  drags  it,  againft  reafon  and  this  revelation 
both,  to  fignify  the  three  co-equal  Perfons  in  one 
Godhead,  which  no  reafon  can  comprehend,  which 
no  revelation  affirms  explicitly,  and  wffiich  has  no 
foundation,  except  that  of  a  theology  much  more 
modern  than  this. 

The  more  I  compare  what  Mofes  fays  of  this  God, 
and  by  a  fuppofed  inlpiration  from  him,  the  more 
repugnant  I  find  the  wffiole  to  be  demonftrated,  and 
even  to  obvious  truth.  Nothing  can  better  refemble 
modern  rabinical  traditions,  than  thefe  antient  and 
Mofaical  traditions :  the  fame  ignorance  of  nature, 
phyfical  and  moral,  the  fame  irreverent  conceptions 
of  the  fupreme  Being  prevails  in  both.  Mofes ,  they 
fay,  was  divinely  infpired,  and  yet  Mofes  w^as  as  igno¬ 
rant  of  the  true  iyftem  of  the  univerfe,  as  any  of  the 
people  of  his  age.  I  need  not  defeend  into  particulars 
to  {hew  this  ignorance.  To  evade  the  objection 
drawn  from  it,  we  are  told  that  he  conformed  him- 
felf  to  that  of  the  people.  He  did  not  write  to  in- 
ftruft  the  Ifraelites  in  natural  philofophy,  but  to 
imprint  ftrongly  on  their  minds  a  belief  of  one  God, 
the  Creator  of  all  things.  Was  it  neceffiary  to  that 
purpofe  that  he  Ihould  explain  to  them  the  coperni- 
can  fyftem  ?  No  moll  certainly.  But  it  was  not 
neceffiary  to  this  purpofe,  neither,  that  he  ffiould 
give  them  an  abfurd  account,  fmee  he  thought  fit  to 
give  them  one,  of  the  creation  of  our  phyfical,  and, 
we  may  fay,  of  our  moral  fyftem.  It  was  not  ne¬ 
ceffiary 
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ceiTary  he  Ihould  tell  them,  for  inflance,  that  light 
was  created,  and  the  diftin&ion  of  night  and  day, 
of  evening  and  morning,  were  made  before  the  fun, 
the  moon,  and  the  liars,  which  were  “  fet  in  the 
“  firmament  of  heaven  to  divide  the  day  from  the 
“  night,  and  to  be  for  figns  and  for  feafons,  and 
“  for  days  and  for  years.”  It  was  not  necelfary 
that  he  Ihould  tell  them,  how  this  moral  fyftem  was 
deftroyed,  by  the  wiles  of  a  ferpent,  and  by  the 
eating  of  an  apple,  almofl  as  foon  as  it  began, 
againll  the  intention,  as  well  as  command,  of  the 
Creator.  Befides  Mofes  mull  be  confidered  as  ap¬ 
pointed,  and  infpired  by  God,  to  write,  not  only 
for  his  own  age,  but  for  all  future  ages ;  for  the 
moll  enlightened  as  well  as  the  ignorant :  in  which 
cafe,  that  his  hillory  might  anfwer  all  the  defigns  of 
eternal  Wifdom,  it  Ihould  have  been  proportioned 
to  the  ignorance  of  the  Ifraelites,  as  little  able  to 
underlland  one  fyllem  of  philofophy  as  another, 
without  giving  fo  much  reafon  to  people,  better  in¬ 
formed,  to  believe  him  as  ignorant  as  any  uninfpired 
peri'on  could  be. 

If  the  ignorance  and  the  errors,  which  betray 
themfelves  very  grofsly  in  the  writings  afcribed  to 
Mofes ,  make  it  impoffible  to  believe  fuch  an  author 
divinely  infpired,  the  confufed,  inconfillent,  and  un¬ 
worthy  notions  of  a  fupreme  Being,  which  appear 
in  his  writings,  Ihew  very  evidently,  that  the  true 
God  was  unknown  to  him.  He  acknowledged  but 
one  God,  and  the  people  were  forbidden  to  worlhip 
any  other.  But  then  he  puts  this  one  God  to  as 
many  and  as  unworthy  ufes,  in  the  fervice  of  man, 
as  the  Heathens  put  theii  many  gods,  of  different 
orders ;  and  he  was,  therefore,  in  this  refpeft  more 
inconfillent  than  they  were.  The  God  of  Mofes 
creates  the  world,  makes  man,  and  repents  of  it 
immediately,  for  a  reafon  which  he  might  have  pre¬ 
vented  by  a  little  lefs  indulgence  to,  what  is  called, 
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free  will.  As  foon  as  this  indulgence  had  given  an 
opportunity  to  the  ferpent  to  tempt  Eve ,  and  to  Eve 
to  tempt  Adam ,  who  fhould  have  known  the  nature 
of  ferpents  better,  fmce  he  had  juft  given  to  all  ani¬ 
mals  the  names  that  were  proper  to  them  ;  in  fhort, 
as  foon  as  they  had  eat  the  forbidden  apple,  and  were 
fallen,  they  heard  the  voice  of  God,  who  was  walk¬ 
ing  in  the  garden  in  the  cool  of  the  day.  He  con¬ 
demned  them  for  their  difobedience  ;  he  curfed  the 
earth  for  their  fakes,  and  the  ferpent  above  all  other 
beafts.  Their  eyes  were  then  opened,  they  knew 
that  they  were  naked,  and  they  made  themfelves 
aprons'of  fig-leaves,  which  ferved  to  cover  their  nu¬ 
dity,  till  God  made  them  coats  of  Ikins,  for  that 
purpofe,  and  then  drove  them  out  cf  paradife.  Thus 
death  and  fin  entered  into  the  world,  and  the  crime 
of  this  unhappy  pair  was  punifhed  in  their  whole  pof- 
terity.  This  ftrange  ftory,  fo  trifling  and  fo  ferious, 
and  wherein  God  is  made  a  principal  aflor  with  the 
ferpent  and  Adam  and  Eve ,  has  given  occafion  to 
much  filly  pains  that  have  been  taken  both  by  jews 
and  Chriftians,  to  leflen  the  abfurdity  of  it,  if  that 
were  poflible.  Since  it  is  impoflible,  fome  have  at¬ 
tempted  to  explain  the  whole  allegorically,  and  it 
may  not  feem  improbable  that  this  allegory  had  been 
invented,  among  other  Egyptian  myfteries,  to  fignify 
the  introduction  of  phyfical  and  moral  evil  into  the 
world,  by  the  fault  of  man,  and  againft  the  defign 
o'f  God.  This  however  cannot  be  admitted  by 
Chriftians ;  for  if  it  was,  what  would  become  of 
that  famous  text  whereon  the  doctrine  of  our  re¬ 
demption  is  founded  ?  The  whole  therefore  muft  be 
underftood  literally,  and  in  that  cafe  the  God  who 
made  the  world  and  man,  that  is,  the  fupreme  Being, 
is  the  fame  God  who  walks  in  the  garden,  to  enjoy 
the  cool  of  the  evening,  who  pries  this  famous  cauie, 
and  infults  our  firft  parents  by  irony  ana  farcafi  ; 

Thus. 
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Thus  again,  and  to  drew  in  another  inftance  what 
inconftftency,  as  well  as  abfurdity,  Mofes  imputed 
to  his  own  God,  let  us  obferve,  that  he  makes  this 
God  repent  a  fecond  time  that  he  had  made  man  on 
the  earth,  becaufe  “  he  alfo  was  flelh,  every  imagi- 
“  nation  of  his  heart  was  evil,  and  all  flefli  had  cor- 
“  rupted  his  way.”  For  this  reafon  he  refolved  to 
drown  the  whole  world,  and  every  living  creature  in 
it,  except  one  man,  called  Noah,  his  family,  and  as 
many  birds,  and  beafts,  and  creeping  things  'hs'were 
neceffary  to  repleniffi  the  earth.  This  refolution 
taken,  the  God  of  Mofes  orders  Noab  to  build  an. 
ark,  or  clumfy  cheft,  in  the  falhion  and  in  the  pro¬ 
portions  he  prefcribes  very  minutely.  This  done, 
he  crowds  all  the  living  creatures  he  intended  to 
fave,  men,  and  birds,  and  beafts,  and  infefls,  into 
the  ark ;  though  great  fcholars  pretend  to  Ihew,  by 
a  fair  calculation,  that  far  Irom  being  crowded,  there 
was  ample  room  for  them  all  in  it.  As  foon  as  they 
were  in,  God  flout  the  door  upon  them,  the  deluge 
began,  and  had  its  full  efteft.  When  it  was  over, 
and  as  foon  as  God  fmelled  the  fweet  favor  of  a  burnt- 
offering,  on  the  altar  Noah  had  ere&ed,  he  repented 
again,  and  refolved  not  to  curfe  the  ground  any  more 
for  man’s  fake,  nor  for  a  reafon,  which  ftiould  have 
hindered  him  from  doing  it  at  all,  though  he  had 
done  it  twice  already.  He  eftabliffied  a  covenant 
with  Noah ,  with  his  foils,  and  with  their  pofterity, 
and  that  he  might  remember  this  covenant,  between 
him  and  the  earth,  or  every  living  creature  upon  the 
earth,  which  he  had  promifed  to  drown  no  more, 
he  declares  to  them  the  inftitution  of  a  rain-bow, 
deffgned  to  put  him  in  mind  of  his  promife,  when¬ 
ever  he  fliould  bring  a  cloud  over  the  earth. 

Abraham  defcended  from  Noah  by  Sem,  and  God 
made  a  new  covenant  with  him  and  his  pofterity. 
The  fupreme  Being  condefcended  to  be  the  tutelary 
God  ot  Abraham ,  Ifaac,  and  Jacob ,  and  under  this 

cha- 
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character  he  afted  a  part  which  a  fenfible  Heathen, 
not  tranfported  by  prefuraptuous  notions  of  his  own 
importance,  nor  by  the  impudence  of  enthufiafm, 
would  have  thought  too  mean  and  too  low  for  any 
of  his  inferior  gods  or  daemons.  The  whole  hiftory, 
from  Noah  to  Abraham ,  and  from  Abraham  to  the 
Exode,  is  a  feries  of  tales  that  would  appear  fit  to 
amufe  children  alone,  if  they  were  found  in  any 
other  book,  though  they  ferved  two  great  purpofes 
of  pride  and  ambition  among  an  ignorant  and  barba¬ 
rous  people.  They  ferved  to  give  Jacob  the  prefe¬ 
rence,  over  a  much  better  man,  over  his  brother 
Efau.  He  acquired  indeed  this  birth-right,  and  the 
prior  bleffing  of  a  doting  father,  by  a  moll  infamous 
fraud ;  but  the  fraud  was  fufficient,  even  in  the  eye 
of  God,  to  give  the  defeendants  of  the  younger  bro¬ 
ther,  the  Ifraelites,  an  entire  preference  over  the 
defeendants  of  the  elder  brother,  the  Edomites,  and 
to  fet  the  former  in  the  place  of  his  favorite  people. 
The  fame  tales  ferved  the  ambition,  as  well  as  the 
pride  of  the  former,  who  claimed  on  their  authority, 
as  the  legitimate  offspring  of  Abraham ,  a  right  to 
the  land  of  Canaan,  which  God  had  given  to  Abra¬ 
ham. ,  and  to  all  the  glorious  promifes,  which  he  had 
made  to  that  patriarch.  The  other  nations  of  the 
earth  were  plunged  in  idolatry ;  God  left  them  in 
it ;  he  neglected  them,  and  thought  it  enough  to 
preferve  the  knowledge  of  himfelf,  and  the  purity 
of  his  worfhip,  in  Paleffine  :  for  which  purpofe  he 
gave  a  particular  law,  as  well  as  the  country  of  the 
Canaanites,  fo  the  Ifraelites.  If  we  confider  his  laws, 
as  means  of  preferving  monotheifm,  and  the  purity 
of  worfhip,  in  oppofition  to  polytheifm  and  fuperfti- 
tion,  we  (hall  find  that  no  means  could  be  worfe  pro¬ 
portioned  to  this  end.  If  we  confider  the  manner  in 
which  this  people  was  conducted,  by  God  himfelf,  out 
of  Egypt  into  the  promiied  land;  how  they  acquired 
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the  polfeffion  of  it,  by  his  immediate  affiftance,  and 
by  the  execution  of  his  orders,  fignified  to  their 
leaders  ;  we  fhall  find,  that  nothing  can  be  conceived 
more  unworthy  of  an  all-perfett  Being.  In  order  to 
preferve  the  purity  of  his  worlhip,  he  prefcribes  to 
them  a  multitude  of  rites  and  ceremonies,  founded 
in  the  fuperftitions  of  Egypt,  from  which  they  were 
to  be  weaned,  or  in  fome  analogy  to  them.  He  fuc- 
ceeded  accordingly.  They  were  never  weaned  en¬ 
tirely  from  all  thefe  fuperftitions,  and  the  great  me¬ 
rit  of  the  law  of  Mcfes  was  teaching  the  people  to 
adore  one  God,  much  as  the  idolatrous  nations  ador¬ 
ed  feveral.  This  may  be  called  fanctifying  Pagan 
rites  and  ceremonies,  in  theological  language  ;  but 
it  is  profaning  the  pure  worlhip  of  God,  in  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  common  fenfe. — In  order  to  make  good 
his  grant  to  Abraham  of  the  land  of  Canaan,  he 
orders  the  pofterity  of  this  patriarch  to  conquer  it, 
and  to  exterminate  the  inhabitants.  Jult  fo  the 
leaders  of  Huns,  of  Goths,  and  Vandals,  might,  and 
did  make  good  their  promifes  with  the  people  who 
followed  them.  Juft  fo  the  Spaniards  made  good 
the  decree  of  Alexander  the  Sixth,  when  they  con¬ 
quered  America.  Pizarrs  was  no  more  cruel  than 
JoJhua ,  nor  the  Francifcan  Monk,  who  accompa¬ 
nied  him  in  his  expedition  againft  Atahualpa ,  fo 
cruel  as  Samuel,  who  fpoke  in  the  name  of  the  Lord. 
The  Francifcan  Monk  excited  the  foldiers  to  kill 
the  king  of  Peru  in  the  heat  of  battle.  The  Jewifh 
prieft  hewed  the  king  of  the  Amalekites  “  to  pieces 
“  before  the  Lord,”  in  cool  blood,  and  Saul  was  de- 
pofed  for  the  clemency  he  had  {hewed,  though  he 
too  had  exercifed  cruelty  enough  to  fate  any  human 
ferocity. 

I  am  not  ignorant  of  the  arbitrary  affumptions, 
and  filly  evafions,  which  are  employed  to  foften  and 
excufe  fuch  ads  of  cruelty,  by  antient  fathers,  and 
modern  commentators.  You  may  remember,  that 
we  read  together,  not  long  ago,  the  anfwer  which 
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Cyril  of  Alexandria  wrote  to  the'  Emperor  "'Julian , 
alter  the  death  of  this  emperor.  When  we  laid  afide 
the  billinfgate,  and  the  long  recriminations,  by 
which  if  he  could  not  defend  Mofes ,  he  tried  to  re¬ 
venge  himfelf  on  Plato ,  we  found  little,  or  nothing, 
in  it  that  deferved  attention,  except  for  its  abfurdi- 
ty ;  for  abfurdity  deferves  fome  attention  to  warn 
us  againft  it.  The  men  who  juftify  fuch  cruelties, 
as  I  have  mentioned,  and  many  others,  which  might 
be  cited  from  the  Old  Teftament,  upon  any  hypo¬ 
thecs  whatever,  mull  have  very  ill  hearts  as  well  as 
heads,  and  he,  who  imputes  them  to  the  Supreme 
Being,  is  worfe  than  an  atheift,  though  he  pafs  for 
a  faint. 

It  is  very  unnecelfary,  in  writing  to  you,  that  I 
fhould  dwell  upon  the  Hale,  theological  artifices 
that  are  employed  to  get  over  fuch  objections  as 
have  been  raifed  againlt  the  books  of  Mofes ,  and 
the  other  books  of  the  Old  Teftament.  The  moft 
abfurd  things  they  contain  are  called,  fometimes. 
Types  and  figures,  though  they  have  no  more  ref¬ 
lation  to  the  things  faid  to  be  typified  and  fignified 
by  them,  than  to  any  thing  that  paftes  now  in  France. 
Others  of  the  fame  kind  are  called  Allegories,  and 
are  explained,  not  by  the  book  wherein  they  are 
found,  but  by  fome  fanciful  commentary  on  them. 
Sometimes  the  order  of  allegory  is  inverted,  and 
things,  plain  in  themfelves,  are  aflumed  to  be  alle¬ 
gories,  in  order  to  eftablilh,  upon  them,  fuch  doc¬ 
trines  as  fuit  theological  hypothefes ;  many  exam¬ 
ples  of  which  may  be  found  in  the  writings  of  St. 
Paul.  But  the  great  expedient  they  employ  after 
him  likewife,  is  that  of  Myftery  ;  when  things,  that 
Hand  in  flat  contradiction  to  the  Divine  Attributes, 
and  that  can  be  neither  difguifed  by  allegory,  nor 
foftened  by  analogy,  are  urged  againft  them.  When 
a  theift  fees  nothing  repugnant  to  the  wifdom  and 
power,  dr  any  other  attributes  of  a  Supreme,  all- 
3  perfect 
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perfect  Being,  in  the  works  of  God,  and  therefore 
thinks  himfelf  juftified  in  rejecting  the  impiety  of 
thofe  who  w'ould  fmpofe  on  him,  as  the  word  of  God, 
a  book  which  contains  fcarce  any  thing  that  is  not 
fo,  the  divine  has  recourfe  to  exclamation.  Re- 
ftrain  your  profane  temerity,  he  cries.  The  wif- 
dom  of  God  is  not  like  the  wifdom  of  man,  nor 
the  juftice  of  God  like  the  juftice  of  man,  and  who 
art  thou,  O  man !  who  preiumeft  to  found  the  depths 
of  either  ?  There  is  fomething  fo  impudent,  as  well 
as  abfurd  in  this  proceeding,  that  common  as  it  is, 
one  can  fee  no  example  of  it  without  furpriie  ,  for 
what  can  any  man  mean,  w^ho  infifts  that  I  fhould 
receive  thefe  books,  as  the  word  of  God,  on  account 
of  the  evident  marks  of  a  divine  original,  which  he 
pretends  to  fhew  me  in  them,  and  then  flops  me  in 
this  examination;  by  affuming  the  very  thing  that  is 
in  queftion  ?  There  are  many  appearances,  no  doubt, 
in  the  phyfical  and  moral  fyftems  which  may  pafs' 
for  myfteries,  becaufe  we  cannot  fully  comprehend 
them ;  but  there  is  nothing  in  either  of  thefe .  re¬ 
pugnant  to  any  excellency  which  we  ought  to  attri¬ 
bute  to  the  Supreme  Being.  We  confefs  our  igno¬ 
rance,  but  we  do  not  therefore  call  in  queftion  the 
Divine  Attributes,  nor  difbelieve  thefe  fyftems  to  be 
his  work,  nor  the  law  of  nature  to  be  his  law.  Had 
We  the  fame  certainty  that  the  Jewifti  fcriptures  were 
his  word,  we  might  reafon  in  the  fame  manner 
about  them.  But  we  cannot  believe  them  to  be  his 
word,  though  we  know  that  the  phyfical  and  moral 
fyftems  are  his  work,  whiift  we  find  in  them  fuch  re¬ 
pugnancies  to  the  nature  of  an  all-perfect  Being;  not 
myfteries,  but  ablur dities,  not  things  inccmpre’nen- 
fible,  but  things  that  imply,  manifeftly,  contradic¬ 
tion  with  his  nature.  They  imply  it  fo  ftrongly, 
that  if  we  believe  in  Mofes  and  his  God,  we  cannot 
believe  in  that  God,  whom  our  reafon  fhews  us ; 
nay,  we  muft  believe  againft  knowledge,  and  oppofe 
the  authority  of  Jewifh  traditions  to  demonftration. 

U  2  Here 
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Here  will  I  conclude,  having  faid  enough,  i  think, 
to  (hew  that  the  beginning  of  the  world  is  fufficient- 
ly  proved,  by  the  univerfality  of  tradition  §  that  the 
teftimony  of  Mojes  cannot  be  reputed  an  hiftorical 
teftimony,  if  we  give  no  more  credit  to  him  than 
we  Ihould  give  to  any  other  hiftorian ;  and  that  we 
cannot  admit  his  teftimony,  for  divine,  without 
abfurdity  and  blafphemy. 
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Dear  Sir, 

Since  you  have  begun  at  my  requeft,  the  work 
which  I  have  wifhed  long  that  you  would  under¬ 
take,  it  is  but  reafonable  that  I  fubmit  to  the  talk 
you  impofe  upon  me.  Mere  compliance  with  any 
thing  you  defire,  is  a  pleafure  to  me.  On  the  pre- 
fent  occafion,  however,  this  compliance  is  a  little 
interefted ;  and  that  I  may  not  affume  more  merit 
with  you,  than  I  really  have,  I  will  own  that  in 
performing  this  a£t  of  friendlhip,  for  fuch  you  are 
willing  to  elleem  it,  the  purity  of  my  motive  is 
corrupted  by  fome  regard  to  my  private  utility.  In 
Ihort,  I  fufpeft  you  to  be  guilty  of  a  very  friendly 
fraud,  and  to  mean  my  fervice,  whilll  you  feem  to 
mean  your  own. 

In  leading  me  to  difcourfe,  as  you  have  done 
often,  and  in  prelfing  me  to  write  as  you  do  now, 
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on  certain  fubjeds,  you  may  propofe  to  draw  me 
back  to  thofe  trains  of  thought,  which  are,  above 
all  others,  worthy  to  employ  the  human  mind,  and 
I  thank  you  for  it.  They  have  been  often  interrupt¬ 
ed  by  the  bufmefs  and  diffipations  of  the  world,  but 
they  were  never  fo  more  grievoufly  to  me,  nor  lefs 
ufefully  to  the  public,  than  fmce  royal  Reduction 
prevailed  on  me  to  abandon  the  quiet  and  leifure  of 
the  retreat  1  have  chofen  abroad,  and  to  neglect  the 
example  of  Rutilius ,  for  I  might  have  imitated  him 
in  this  at  leak,  who  fled  further  from  his  country 
when  he  was  invited  home. 

You  have  begun  your  Ethic  epifllesin  a  maker ly 
manner.  You  have  copied  no  other  writer,  nor  will 
you,  I  think,  be  copied  by  any  one.  It  is  with  ge¬ 
nius  as  it  is  with  beauty  ;  there  are  a  thoufand  pretty 
things  that  charm  alike ;  but  fuperior  genius,  like 
fuperior  beauty,  has  always  fomething  particular, 
fomething  that  belongs  to  itfelf  alone.  It  is  always 
diftinp-uifnabie,  not  onlv  from  thofe  who  have  no 
claim  to  excellence,  but  even  from  thofe  who  excel, 
when  any  fuch  there  are. 

I  am  pleafed,  you  may  be  fure,  to  find  your  fatire 
turn  in  the  very  beginning  of  thefe  epifcles,  againfl 
the  principal  caufe,  for  fuch  you  know  that  I  think 
it,  of  all  the  errors,  all  the  contradictions,  and  all  the 
difputes  which  have  arifen  among  thofe  who  impofe 
themfelves  on  their  fellow  creatures  for  great  makers, 
and  almok  foie  proprietors  of  a  gift  of  God,  which 
is  common  to  the  whole  fpecies.  This  gift  is  reafon, 
a  faculty,  or  rather  an  aggregate  of  faculties,  that  is 
bekowed,  in  different  degrees,  and  not  in  the  highek 
certainly,  on  thofe  who  make  the  highek  pretenhons 
to  it.  Let  your  fatire  chakife,  and,  if  it  be  pokible, 
humble  that  pride,  which  is  the  fruitful  parent  of  their 
vain  curiofity,  and  bold  prefumption ;  which  ren¬ 
ders  them  dogmatical  in  the  midk  of  ignorance,  and 
often  fceptical  in  the  midk  of  knowledge.  The  man 
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who  is  puffed  up  with  this  philofophical  pride,  whe¬ 
ther  Divine,  orTheifl,  or.Atheift,  deferves  no  more 
to  be  refpeCted,  than  one  of  thofe  trifling -creatures, 
who  are  confcious  of  little  elfe  than  their  animality, 
and  who  flop  as  far  fhort  of  the  attainable  perfec¬ 
tions  of  their  nature,  as  the  other  attempts  to  go  be¬ 
yond  them.  You  will  difeover  as  many  filly  affec¬ 
tions,  as  much  foppery  and  futility,  as  much  incon- 
fiftency  and  low  artifice,  in  one  as  in  the  other.  I 
never  met  the  madwoman  at  Brentford,  decked  out 
in  old  and  new  rags,  and  nice  and  fantafti'eal  in  the 
manner  of  wearing  them,  without  reflecting  on 
many  of  the  profound  fcholars,  and  Sublime  philo¬ 
sophers  of  our  own,  and  of  former  ages. 

You  may  expeCt  fome  contradiction,  and  fome 
obloquy  on  the  part  of  thefe  men,  though  you  will 
have  lefs  to  apprehend  from  their  malice  and  refen t- 
ment,  than  a  writer  in  profe  on  the  fame  fubjeCts 
would  have.  You  will  be  fafer  in  the  generalities 
of  poetry,  and  I  know  your  precaution  enough  to 
know,  that  you  will  fereen  yourfelf  in  them  againfl: 
any  direCt  charge  of  heterodoxy.  But  the  great 
clamor  of  all  will  be  raifed  when  you  defeend  lower, 
and  let  yur  mufe  loofe  among  the  herd  of  mankind. 
Then  will  thofe  powers  of  dullnefs,  whom  you  have 
ridiculed  into  immortality,  be  called  forth  in  one 
united  phalanx  againfl:  you.  But  why  do  I  talk  of 
what  may  happen?  You  have  experienced  lately 
Something  more  than  I  prognoflicate.  Fools  and 
knaves  fliould  be  modeft  at  lead,  they  fhould  afk 
quarter  of  men  of  fenfe  and  virtue  ;  and  fo  they  do 
till  they  grow  up  to  a  majority ;  till  a  Similitude  of 
character  affures  them  of  the  protection  of  the  great. 
But  then  vice  and  folly,  fuch  as  prevail  in  our  coun¬ 
try,  corrupt  our  manners,  deform  even  Social  life, 
and  contribute  to  make  us  ridiculous  as  well  as  mi¬ 
serable,  will  claim  refpeCt  for  the  fake  of  the  vi¬ 
cious  and  the  foolifh.  It  will  be  then  no  longer 
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fufhcient  to  fpare  perfons ;  for  to  draw  even  charac¬ 
ters  of  imagination  mull  become  criminal,  when 
the  application  of  them  to  thofe  of  higheil  rank, 
and  greateft  power  cannot  fail  to  be  made.  You 
began  to  laugh  at  the  ridiculous  talte,  or  the  no 
talte  in  gardening  and  building,  of  fome  men  who 
are  at  great  expence  in  both.  What  a  clamor  was 
raifed  inltantly  ?  The  name  of  Timon  was  applied 
to  a  noble  perfon  with  double  malice,  to  make  him 
ridiculous,  and  you  who  lived  in  friendihip  with 
him,  odious.  By  the  authority  that  employed  it- 
felf  to  encourage  this  clamor,  and  by  the  indultry 
ufed  to  fpread  and  fupport  it,  one  would  have 
thought  that  you  had  directed  vour  fatyr  in  that 
epiftle  to  political  fubjects,  and  had  inveighed  againlt 
thofe  who  impoyerifh,  difhonor,  and  fell  their 
country,  inltead  of  making  yourfelf  inoffenfively 
merrv  at  the  expence  of  men  who  ruin  none  but 
themfelves,  and  render  none  but  themfelves  ridi¬ 
culous.  What  will  the  clamor  be,  and  how  will 
the  fame  authority  foment  it,  when  you  proceed  to 
lafh,  in  other  inilances,  our  want  of  elegance  even 
in  luxury,  and  our  wild  profufion,  the  fource  or 
infatiable  rapacity,  and  almoft  univerfal  venality  ? 
My  mind  forebodes  that  the  time  will  come,  and 
who  knows  how  near  it  may  be,  when  other  powers 
than  thofe  of  Grubftreet,  mav  be  drawn  forth  againlt 
vou,  and  when  vice  and  folly  may  be  avowedly 
fheltered  behind  a  power  inllituted  for  better,  and 
contrarv  purpofes ;  for  punilhment  of  one,  and  for 
the  reformation  of  both. 

But  however  this  may  be,  purlue  your  tafk  un¬ 
dauntedly,  and  whilft  fo  many  others  convert  the 
noblelt  emplc  yments  of  human  fociety  into  fordid 
trades,  let  the  generous  mufe  refume  her  antient 
dignity,  re-alfert  her  antient  prerogative,  and  in- 
llruct  and  reform  as  well  as  amufe  the  world.  Let 
her  give  a  new  turn  to  the  thoughts  of  men,  raife 
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new  affections  in  their  minds,  and  determine  in 
another  and  ‘better  manner  the  paffions  of  their 
hearts.  Poets,  they  fay,  were  the  firft  philofophers 
and  divines,  in  every  country  ;  and  in  ours,  per¬ 
haps,  the  firft  inftitutions  of  religion,  and  civil  po¬ 
licy,  were  owing  to  our  bards.  Their  talk  might  be 
hard,  their  merit  was  certainly  great.  But  if  they 
were  to  rife  now  from  the  dead,  they  would  find  the 
fecond  talk,  if  I  miftake  not,  much  harder  than  the 
firft,  and  confefs  it  more  eafy  to  deal  with  ignorance 
than  with  error.  When  focieties  are  once  eftablilh- . 
ed,  and  governments  formed,  men  flatter  themfelves 
that  they  proceed  in  cultivating  the  firft  rudiments 
of  civility,  policy,  religion,  and  learning.  But  they 
do  not  obferve  that  the  private  interefts  of  many,  the 
prejudices,  affettions,  and  paffions  of  all,  have  a  large 
lhare  in  the  work,  and  often  the  largeft.  Thefe  put 
a  fort  of  bias  on  the  mind,  ’Which  makes  it  decline 
from  the  ftrait  courfe ;  and  the  further  thefe  fuppof- 
ed  improvements  are  carried,  the  greater  this  decli¬ 
nation  grows,  till  men  lofe  fight  of  primitive  and 
real  nature,  and  have  no  other  guide  but  cuftom,  a 
fecond  and  a  falfe  nature.  The  author  of  onq  is  di¬ 
vine  wifdom,  of  the  other,  human  imagination ; 
and  yet  whenever  the  fecond  Hands  in  oppofition  to 
the  firft,  as  it  does  molt  frequently,  the  fecond  pre¬ 
vails.  From  hence  it  happens,  that  the  moft  civilif- 
ed  nations  are  often  guilty  of  injuftice  and  cruelty, 
which  the  leaft  civilifed  would  abhor,  and  that  many 
of  the  moft  abfurd  opinions  and  doClrines,  which 
have  been  impofed  in  the  dark  ages  of  ignorance, 
continue  to  be  the  opinions,  and  do&rines  of  ages 
enlightened  by  philofophy  and  learning.  If  I  was  a 
philofopher,  fays  Montaigne ,  I  would  naturalife  art, 
inftead  of  artilifing  nature.  The  expreflion  is  odd, 
but  the  fenfe  is  good,  and  what  he  recommends  would 
be  done,  if  the  reafons  that  have  been  given,  did  not 
ftand  in  the  way  ;  if  the  felf-intereft  of  fome  men, 
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the  madnefs  of  others,  and  the  univerfal  pride  of  the 
human  heart,  did  not  determine  them  to  prefer  error 
to  truth,  and  authority  toreafon. 

Whilft  your  mufe  is  employed  to  lafh  the  vicious 
into  repentance,  or  to  laugh  the  fools  of  the  age  into 
fhame,  and  whilft  Ihe  rifes  fometimes  to  the  nobleft 
fubjects  of  philofophical  meditation,  I  fhall  throw 
upon  paper,  for  your  fatisfadlion,  and  for  my  own, 
feme  part  at  leafi  of  what  I  have  thought  and  faid 
formerly  on  the  laft  of  thefe  fubjects,  as  well  as  the 
reflections  that  they  may  fuggeft  to  me  further  in 
writing  on  them.  The  ftrange  fituation  I  am  in,  and 
the  melancholy  ftate  of  public  affairs  take  up  much 
of  my  time,  divide  or  even  diffipate  my  thoughts,  and 
which  is  worfe,  drag  the  mind  down  by  perpetual 
interruptions,  from  a  philofophical  tone,  or  temper, 
to  the  drudgery  of  private,  and  public  bufmefs.  The 
laft  lies  nearefl  my  heart,  and  fmee  I  am  once  more 
engaged  in  the  fervice  of  my  country ;  difarmed, 
gagged,  and  almoft  bound  as  I  am,  I  will  not  aban¬ 
don  it  as  long  as  the  integrity,  and  peneverance  of 
thofe  who  are  under  none  of  thefe  difadvantages,  and 
with  whom  I  now  co-operate,  make  it  reafonable 
for  me  to  act  the  fame  part.  Further  than  this,  no 
fhadow  of  duty  obliges  me  to  go.  Plato  ceafed  to 
act  for  the  commonwealth,  when  he  ceafed  to  per- 
fuade  ;  and  Solon  laid  down  his  arms  before  the  pub¬ 
lic  magazine,  when  Pifijlratus  grew  too  ftrong  to 
be  oppofed  any  longer  with  hopes  of  fuccefs. 

Though  my  fituation,  and  my  engagements  are 
fufnciently  known  to  you,  I  choofe  to  mention  them 
on  this  occafion,  left  you  fhould  expect  from  me 
any  thing  more  than  I  find  myfelf  able  to  perform 
whilft  I  am  in  them.  It  has  been  faid  by  many, 
that  they  wanted  time  te  make  their  difeourfes 
fhorter,  and  if  this  be  a  good  excufe,  as  I  think  it 
may  be  often,  I  lay  in  my  claim  to  it.  You  muft 
neither  expedt,  in  what  I  am  about  to  write  to 
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you,  that  brevity  which  might  be  expected  in  letters, 
or  eflays,  nor  that  exadtnefs  of  method,  nor  that 
fulnefs  of  the  feveral  pa,rts  which  they  affect  to  ob- 
ferve,  who  prefume  to  write  philofophical  treatifes. 
The  merit  of  brevity  is  relative  to  the  manner,  and 
ftyle,  in  which  any  fubjedt  is  treated,  as  well  as  to 
the  nature  of  it ;  for  the  fame  1  abject  may  be  fome- 
times  treated  very  differently,  and  yet  very  properly, 
in  both  thefe  refpedts.  Should  the  poet  make  fyllo- 
gifms  in  verfe,  or  purfue  a  long  procefs  of  reasoning 
in  the  didadtic  ftyle,  he  would  be  fure  to  tire  his 
reader  on  the  whole,  like  Lucretius ,  though  he  rea- 
foned  better  than  the  Roman,  and  put  into  fome 
parts  of  his  work  the  fame  poetical  fire.  He  may 
write,  as  you  have  begun  to  do,  on  philofophical 
fubjedts,  but  he  muff  write  in  his  own  character. 
He  muff  contract,  he  may  fhadow,  he  has  a  right 
to  omit  whatever  will  not  be  caft  in  the  poetic  mold, 
and  when  he  cannot  inftrudt,  lie  may  hope  to  pleafe. 
But  the  philofopher  has  no  fuch  privileges.  He 
may  contract  fometiines,  he  muft  never  fhadow. 
He  muft  be  limited  by  his  matter,  left  he  fhould 
grow  whimhcal ;  and  by  the  parts  of  it  which  he 
underftands  belt,  left  he  fhould  grow  obfcure.  But 
thefe  parts  he  muft  develope  fully,  and  he  has  no 
right  to  omit  any  thing  that  may  ferve  the  purpofe 
of  truth,  whether  it  pleafe,  or  not.  As  it  would 
be  difmgenuous  to  facrifice  truth  to  popularity,  fo 
it  is  trifling  to  appeal  to'  the  reafon  and  experi¬ 
ence  of  mankind,  as  every  philofophical  writer 
does,  or  muft  be  underftood  to  do,  and  then  to 
talk,  like  Plato ,  and  his  antient  and  modern  difci- 
ples,  to  the  imagination  only.  There  is  no  need 
however  to  banifh  eloquence  out  of  philofophy  ;  and 
truth  and  reafon  are  no  enemies  to  the  purity,  nor  to 
the  ornaments  of  language.  But  as  the  want  of  an  ex¬ 
act  determination  of  ideas,  and  of  an  exadt  precifion 
in  the  ufe  of  words,  is  inexcusable  in  a  philofopher, 

he 
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he  mult  preferve  them,  even  at  the  expence  of 
ftile.  In  fhort,  it  feems  to  me,  that  the  bufinefs  of 
the  philofopher  is  to  dilate,  if  I  may  borrow  this 
word  from  Tully ,  to.  prefs,  to  prove,  to  convince  ; 
and  that  of  the  poet  to  hint,  to  touch  his  fubjed 
with  fhort  and  fpirited  ftrokes,  to  warm  the  affec¬ 
tions,  and  to  fpeak  to  the  heart. 

Though  I  feem  to  prepare  an  apology  for  prolixi¬ 
ty  even  In  writing  effays,  I  will  endeavour  not  to 
be  tedious  ^  and  this  endeavour  may  fucceed  the 
better,  perhaps,  by  declining  any  over  find:  obfer- 
vation  of  method.  There  are  certain  points  of  that 
which  I  efteem  the  Firji  Philofophy ,  whereof  I  fhall 
never  lofe  fight ;  but  this  will  be  very  confiftent 
with  a  fort  of  epiftolary  licenfe.  To  digrefs,  and 
to  ramble  are  different  things  ;  and  he  who  knows  ' 
the  country  through  which  he  travels,  may  venture 
Out  of  the  high  road  becaufe  he  is  fure  of  finding  his 
way  back  to  it  again.  Thus  the  feveral  matters  that 
may  arife,  even  accidentally  before  me,  will  have 
fome  fliare  in  guiding  my  pen. 

I  dare  not  promife  that  the  fedions,  or  members 
of  thefe  effays  will  bear  that  nice  proportion  to  one 
another,  and  to  the  whole,  which  a  fevere  critic 
would  require.  All  I  dare  promife  you  is,  that 
my  thoughts,  in  what  order  foever  they  flow,  fhall 
be  communicated  to  you  juft  as  they  pafs  through 
my  mind,  juft  as  they  ufe  to  be  when  we  converfe 
together  on  thofe,  or  any  other  fubjeds ;  when  we 
faunter  alone,  or  as  we  have  often  done  with  good 
Arbuthnot ,  and  the  jocofe  Dean  of  St.  Patricks, 
among  the  multiplied  fcenes  of  your  little  garden. 
That  theatre  is  large  enough  for  my  ambition.  I 
dare  not  pretend  to  inftrud  mankind,  and  I  am 
not  humble  enough  to  write  to  the  public  for  any 
other  purpofe.-  I  mean,  by  writing  on  fach  fub- 
ieds  as  I  intend  here,  to  make  fome  trial  of  my 
progrefs  in  fearch  of  the  moft  important  truths,  and 

to 
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vo  make  this  trial  before  a  friend,  in  whom,  I  think, 
I  may  confide.  Thefe  epiftolary  effays,  therefore, 
will  be  wrote  with  as  little  regard  to  form,  and 
with  as  little  referve,  as  I  ufed  to  {hew  in  the  con- 
verfations  which  have  given  occafion  to  them,  when 
I  maintained  the  fame  opinions,  and  infilled  on 
the  fame  reafons  in  defence  of  them. 

It  might  feem  ftrange  to  a  man,  not  well  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  the  world,  and  in  particular  with  the  phi- 
lofophical  and  theological  tribe,  that  fo  much  pre¬ 
caution  fhould  be  necelfary  in  the  communication 
of  our  thoughts  on  any  fubjed  of  the  firil  philcfo- 
phy,  which  is  of  common  concern  to  the  whole  race 
of  mankind,  and  wherein  no  one  can  have,  accord¬ 
ing  to  nature  and  truth,  any  feparate  intereft.  Yet 
fo  it  is.  The  feparate  interells  we  cannot  have  by 
God’s  inflitutions,  are  created  by  thofe  of  man  - 
and  there  is  no  fubjed  on  which  men  deal  more 
unfairly  with  one  another  than  this.  There  are 
feparate  interefts,  to  mention  them  in  general  only, 
of  prejudice,  and  of  profeffion.  By  the  fir  ft,  men 
fet  out  in  the  fearch  of  truth  under  the  condud  of 
srror,  and  work  up  their  heated  imaginations  often 
to  fuch  a  delirium,  that  the  more  genius,  and  the 
more  learning  they  have,  the  madder  they  grow. 
By  the  fecond,  they  are  fworn,  as  it  were,  to  fol¬ 
low  all  their  lives  the  authority  of  fome  particular 
fchool,  to  which  “  tanquam  fcopulo  adhaerefcunt  *■” 
for  the  condition  of  their  engagement  is  to  defend 
certain  dodrines,  and  even  mere  forms  of  fpeech, 
without  examination,  or  to  examine  only  in  order 
to  defend  them.  By  both  they  become  philofophers 
as  men  became  Chriftians  in  the  primitive  church, 
or  as  they  determined  themfelves  about  aifputed 
dodrines  ;  for  fays  Hilarius ,  writing  to  St.  Auftin , 
“  Your  holinefs  knows,  that  the  greateft,  part  of 
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«'•  the  faithful  embrace,  or  refufe  to  embrace  a  doc- 
«  trine,  for  no  reafon  but  the  impreffion  which  the 
««  name  and  authority  of  fome  body  or  other  makes 
“  on  them.”  What  now  can  a  man  who  feeks 
truth,  for  the  fake  of  truth,  and  is  indifferent  where 
he  finds  it,  expedt  from  any  communication  of  his 
thoughts  to  fuch  men  as  thefe  ?  He  will  be  much 
deceived,  if  he  expects  any  thing  better  than  im- 
pofition,  or  altercation. 

Few  men  have,  I  believe,  confulted  others,  both 
the  living  and  the  dead,  with  lefs  prefumption,  and 
in  a  greater  fpirit  of  docility  than  I  have  done  ;  and 
the  more  I  have  confulted,  the  lefs  have  I  found  of 
that  inward  conviction  on  which  a  mind  that  is  not 
abfolutely  implicit,  can  reft.  I  thought,  for  a  time, 
that  this  muft  be  my  fault.  I  diflrufted  myfelf,  not 
my  teachers,  men  of  the  greateft  name,  antient  and 
modern.  But  I  found  at  laft,  that  it  was  fafer  to 
truft  myfelf  than  them,  and  to  proceed  by  the  light 
of  my  own  underftanding,  than  to  wander  after 
thefe  “  ignes  fatui”  of  philofophy.  If  I  am  able 
therefore  to  tell  you  eafily,  and  at  the  fame  time 
fo  clearly  and  diflindtly  as  to  be  eafdy  underflood, 
and  fo  flrongly  as  not  to  be  eafily  refuted,  how  I 
have  thought  for  myfelf,  I  fhall  be  perfuaded  that 
I  have  thought  enough  on  thefe  fubjedts.  If  I  am 
not  able  to  do  this,  it  v/ill  be  evident  that  I  have 
not  thought  on  them  enough.  I  mufl  review  my1 
opinions,  difcover,  and  correct  my  errors. 

I  have  faid,  that  the  fubjects  I  mean,  and  which 
will  be  the  principal  objects  of  thefe  effays,  are  thofe 
of  the  firfl  philofophy,  "and  it  is  fit  therefore,  that  I 
fhould  explain  what  I  underhand  by  the  firfl  philofo¬ 
phy.  Do  not  imagine  that  I  underhand  what  has 
paffed  commonly  under  that  name,  metaphyfical 
pneumatics,  for  inftance,  or  ontology.  The  firfl 
are  converfant  about  imaginary  fubftances,  fuch  as 
may,  and  may  not  exifl.  That  theie  ±s  a  &od 
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we  can  demonftrate ;  and  although  we  know 
nothing  of  his  manner  of  being,  yet  we  acknow¬ 
ledge  him  to  be  immaterial,  becaufe,  a  thou- 
fand  abfurdities,  and  fuch  as  imply  the  ftrongeft 
contradiction,  refult  from  the  fuppofition  that 
the  fupreme  Being  is  a  fyftem  of  matter.  But 
of  any  other  fpirits  we  neither  have,  nor  can 
have,  any  knowledge,  and  no  man  will  be  in- 
quifitive  about  fpiritual  phyfiognomy,  nor  go 
about  to  enquire,  I  believe,  at  this  time,  as  E-vo- 
dius  enquired  of  St.  Aufkin ,  whether  our  imma¬ 
terial  part,  the  foul,  does  not  remain  united,  when 
it  forfakes  this  grofs  terreftrial  body,  to  fome  aethe- 
real  body,  more  fubtil,  and  more  fine,  which  was 
one  of  the  Pythagorean,  and  Platonic  whimfies ;  nor 
be  under  any  concern  to  know,  if  this  be  not  the 
cafe  of  the  dead,  how  fouls  can  be  diftinguilhed  after 
their  feparation,  that  of  Dives  for  example  from 
that  of  Lazarus.  The  fecond,  that  is  ontology, 
treats  moft  fcientifically  of  Being  abftraCted  from  all 
Being,  ce  de  ente  quatenus  ens.”  It  came  in  fafhion 
whilft  Arijiotle  was  in  fafhion,  and  has  been  fpun 
into  an  immenfe  web  out  of  fcholaftic  brains.  But 
it  fhould  be,  and  I  think  it  is  already  left  to  the 
acute  difciples  of  Leibnitz ,  who  dug  for  gold  in  the 
ordure  of  the  fchools,  and  to  other  German  wits. 
Let  them  darken  by  tedious  definitions,  what  is  too 
plain  to  need  any ;  or  let  them  employ  their  voca¬ 
bulary  of  barbarous  terms,  to  propagate  an  unintel¬ 
ligible  jargon,  which  is  fuppofed  to  exprefs  fuch 
abftra&ions  as  they  cannot  make,  and  according  to 
which  however  they  prefume  often  to  control  the 
particular,  and  moft  evident  truths  of  experimental 
knowledge.  Such  reputed  fcience  deferves  no  rank 
in  philofophy,  not  the  laft,  and  much  lefs  the  firft. 

I  defire  you  not  to  imagine  neither,  that  I  under- 
ftand  by  the  firft  philofophy,  even  fuch  a  fcience  as 

Vol.  III.  X  mv 
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my  *  Lord  Bacon  defcribes,  a  fcience  of  general 
ebfervations,  and  axioms,  fuch  as  do  not  belong 
nroperly  to  any  particular  part  of  fcience,  but  are 
common  to  many,  “  and  of  an  higher  ftage,”  as  he 
expreffes  himfelf.  He  complains,  that  philofophers 
have  not  gone  up  to  the  “  fpring-head,”  which 
would  be  of  general,  and  excellent  ufe  for  the 
c<  difclofmg  of  nature,  and  the  abridgement  of  art;” 
though  they  “  draw  now  and  then  a  bucket  of  water 
“  out  of  the  well  for  fome  particular  ufe.”  I  refpedt, 
no  man  more,  this  great  authority,  but  I  refpedt  no 
authority  enough  to  fubfcribe  on  the  faith  of  it,  to 
that  which  appears  to  me  fantaftical,  as  if  it  were 
real.  Now  this  fpring-head  of  fcience  is  purely  fan¬ 
taftical,  and  the  figure  conveys  a  falfe  notion  to  the 
mind,  as  figures,  employed  licentioully,  are  apt  to 
do.  The  great  author  himfelf  calls  thefe  “  axioms,” 
which  are  to  conftitute  his  firft  philofophy,  “  obfer- 
;c  vations.”  Such  they  are  properly,  for  there  are 
fome  uniform  principles,  or  uniform  impreffions  of 
the  fame  nature,  to  be  obferved  in  very  different  fub- 
jedts,  “  una  eademque  naturae  veftigia  aut  fignacula 
ci  diverfis  materiis  &  fubjedtis  impreffa.”  Thefe 
ebfervations,  therefore,  when  they  are  fufficiently 
verified  and  well  eftablifhed,  may  be  properly  applied 
in  difeourfe,  or  writing,  from  one  fubjedt  to  another. 
But  I  apprehend  that  when  they  are  fo  applied,  they 
ferve  rather  to  illuftrate  a  propofition  than  to  “  dif- 
“  clofe  nature,”  or  c‘  abridge  art.”  They  may  have 
a  better  foundation  than  fimilitudes,  and  compan¬ 
ions  more  loofely,  and  more  fuperficially  made. 
They  may  compare  realities,  not  appearances ;  things 
that  nature  has  made  alike,  not  things  that  feem 
only  to  have  fome  relation  of  this  kind  in  our  ima¬ 
ginations  But  ftili  they  are  comparifons  of  things 
.diuinct  zr.d  independent.  They  do  not  lead  us  to 
things ;  but  things  that  are  lead  us  to  make  them. 

*  vdvan.  of  Learn,  lib.  2. 
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He  who  poffefles  two  fciences,  and  the  fame  will  be 
often  true  of  arts,  may  find  in  certain  refpe&s  a 
fimilitude  between  them,  becaufe  he  pofTeffes  both. 
If  he  did  not  poffefs  both,  he  would  be  led  by  neither 
to  the  acquifition  of  the  other.  Such  obfervations 
are  effefis,  not  means  of  knowledge,  and  therefore 
to  fuppofe  that  any  colleflion  of  them  can  conftitute 
a  fcience  of  an  “  higher  ftage,”  from  whence  we 
may  reafon  “  a  priori”  down  to  particulars,  is,  I 
prefume,  to  fuppofe  fomething  very  groundlefs,  and 
very  ufelefs  at  belt  to  the  advancement  of  knowledge. 
A  pretended  fcience  of  this  kind  mult  be  barren  of 
knowledge,  and  may  be  fruitful  of  error,  as  the 
Perfian  magic  was,  ir  it  proceeded  on  the  faint  ana- 
logy  that  maybe  difcovered  between  phyfics  and 
politics,  and  deduced  the  rules  of  civil  government 
from  what  the  profeffors  of  it  obferved  of  the  ope¬ 
rations,  and  works  of  nature  in  the  material  world. 
The  very  fpecimen  of  their  magic,  which  my  Lord 
Bacon  has  given,  would  be  fufficient  to  juftify  what 
is  here  objected  to  his  do&rine. 

Let  us  conclude  this  head  by  mentioning  two  ex¬ 
amples  among  others,  which  he  brings  to  explain 
the  better  what  he  means  by  his  firft  philofophy. 
The  firft  is  this  axiomf,  “  if  to  unequals  you  add 

equals,  all  will  be  unequal.”  This,  he  fays,  is 
an  axiom  of  juftice,  as  well  as  of  mathematics,” 
and  he  alks  whether  there  is  not  a  “  true  coincidence 
“  between  commutative  and  diftributive  juftice, 

“  and  arithmetical,  and  geometrical  propofitions  ?” 
But  I  would  afk  in  my  turn,  whether  the  certainty  that 
any  arithmetician,  or  geometrician,  has  of  the  arith¬ 
metical,  or  geometrical  truth,  will  lead  him  to  d'rf- 
cover  this  coincidence  ?  I  afk  whether  the  moft 
profound  lawyer,  who  never  heard,  perhaps,  this 
axiom,  would  be  led  to  it  by  his  notions  of  commu¬ 
tative,  and  diftributive  juftice  ?  Certainly  not.  He 

f  Si  inasqualibus  addas  aequalia,  omnia  erunt  inaequalia. 
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who  is  well  {killed  in  arithmetic,  or  geometry,  and 
in  jurifprudence,  may  obferve,  perhaps,  this  uni¬ 
formity  of  natural  principle  or  impreffion  ;  becaufe 
he  is  fo  {killed,  though  to  fay  the  truth  it  be  not  very 
obvious:  but  he  will  not  have  derived  his  know¬ 
ledge  of  it  from  any  fpring-head  of  a  firft  philofo- 
phy,  from  any  fcience  of  an  “  higher  ftage”  than 
arithmetic,  geometry,  and  jurifprudence. 

The  fecond  example  is  this  axiom*,  “  that  the 
“  deftruction  of  things  is  prevented  by  the  reduction 
“  of  them  to  their  firft  principles.”  This  rule  is 
faid  to  hold  in  religion,  in  phyfics,  and  in  politics, 
and  Machiavel  is  quoted  for  having  eftablilhed  it  in 
the  laft  of  thefe.  Now,  though  this  axiom  be  ge¬ 
nerally,  it  is  not  univerfally  true  ;  and  to  fay  nothing 
of  phyfics,  it  will  not  be  hard  to  produce,  in  con¬ 
tradiction  to  it,  examples  of  religious  and  civil  in- 
ftitutions,  that  would  have  perilhed  if  they  had  been 
kept  ftri&ly  to  their  firft  principles,  and  that  have 
been  fupported  by  departing  more  or  lefs  from  them. 
It  may  feem  juftly  matter  of  wonder,  that  the  author 
of  “  the  advancement  of  learning”  fiiould  efpoufe 
this  maxim  in  religion,  and  politics,  as  well  as  phy¬ 
fics,  fo  abfolutely,  and  that  he  lhould  place  it  as  an 
axiom  of  his  firft  philofophy  relatively  to  the  three, 
fince  he  could  not  do  it  without  falling  into  the  abufe 
he  condemns  fo  much  in  his  “  organum  novum  f ;” 
the  abufe  philofophers  are  guilty  of  when  they  fuller 
the  mind  to  rife  too  faft,  as  it  is  apt  to  do,  from 
particulars  to  remote,  and  general  axioms.  That 
the  author  of  the  “  political  difcourfes”  lhould  fall 
into  this  abufe,  is  not  at  all  ftrange.  The  fame  abufe 
runs  through  all  his  workings,  in  which,  among 
many  w'ife,  and  many  wicked  reflections,  and  pre¬ 
cepts,  he  eftablilhes  frequently  general  maxims,  or 

*  Inter"* us  rei  arcetur  per  redu&ionem  ejus  ad  principia. 

•j-  - ut  intellechis  a  particularibus  ad  axiomata  remota,  et 

quail  generaliffima,  - faliat,  et  volet. 
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rules  of  conduct  on  a  few  particular  examples,  and 
fometimes  on  a  Angle  example.  Upon  the  whole 
matter,  one  of  thefe  axioms  communicates  no  know¬ 
ledge  but  that  which  we  mull  have  before  we  can 
know  the  axiom,  and  the  other  may  betray  us  into 
great  error  when  we  apply  it  to  ufe  and  action. 
One  is  unprofitable,  the  other  dangerous ;  and  the 
philofophy,  which  admits  them  as  principles  of  ge¬ 
neral  knowledge,  deferves  ill  to  be  reputed  philofo¬ 
phy.  It  would  have  been  juft  as  ufeful,  and  much 
more  fafe,  to  admit  into  this  receptacle  of  axioms, 
thofe  felf-evident,  and  neceftary  truths  alone,  of 
which  we  have  an  immediate  preception,  fmce  they 
are  not  confined  to  any  fpecial  parts  of  fcience,  but 
are  common  to  feveral,  or  to  all.  Thus  thefe  pro¬ 
fitable  axioms,  “  what  is,  is ;  the  whole  is  bigger 
“  than  a  part,”  and  divers  others,  might  ferve  to 
enlarge  the  fpring-head  of  a  firft  philofophy,  and  be 
of  excellent  ufe  in  arguing,  “  ex  praecognitis  et 
“  prasconceflis.” 

If  you  afk  me  now,  what  I  underhand  then  by  a 
firft  philofophy  ?  My  anfwer  will  be  fuch  as  I  fuppofe 
you  already  prepared  to  receive.  I  underhand  by  a 
firft  philofophy,  that  which  deferves  the  firft  place 
on  account  of  the  dignity,  and  importance  of  its 
objects,  “  natural  theology  or  theifm,  and  natural 
“  religion  or  ethics.”  If  we  confider  the  order  of 
the  fciences  in  their  rife,  and  progrefs,  the  firft  place 
belongs  to  natural  philofophy,  the  mother  of  them 
all,  or  the  trunk  of  the  tree  of  knowledge,  out  of 
which,  and  in  proportion  to  which,  like  fo  many 
branches,  they  all  grow.  Thefe  branches  fpread  wide, 
and  bear  even  fruits  of  different  kinds.  But  the 
fap  that  made  them  fhoot,  and  makes  them  flourifh, 
rifes  from  the  root  through  the  trunk,  and  their 
productions  are  varied  according  to  the  variety  of 
ftrainers  through  which  it  flows.  In  plain  terms,  I 
fpeak  not  here  of  fupernatural  or  revealed  fcience, 
and  therefore,  I  fay,  that  all  fcience,  if  it  be  real, 
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mud  rife  from  below,  and  from  our  own  level.  It 
cannot  defcend  from  above,  nor  from  fuperior  fyf- 
tems  of  being  and  knowledge.  Truth  of  exiltence 
is  truth  of  knowledge,  and  therefore  reafon  fearches 
after  them  in  one  of  thefe  fcenes,  where  both 
are  to  be  found  together,  and  are  within  our  reach  ; 
whilft  imagination  hopes  fondly  to  find  them 
in  another,  where  both  of  them  are  to  be  found, 
but  furely  not  by  us.  The  notices  we  receive  from 
without  concerning  the  beings  thatfurround  us,  and 
the  inward  confcioufnefs  we  have  of  our  own,  are 
the  foundations,  and  the  true  criterions  too,  of  all  the 
knowledge  we  acquire  of  body  and  of  mind;  and 
body  and  mind  are  obje&s  alike  of  natural  philofophy. 
We  affume  commonly  that  they  are  two  diftinft  fub- 
ftances.  Be  it  fo.  They  are  (till  united,  and  blended, 
as  it  were,  together,  in  one  human  nature  :  and  all 
natures,  united  or  not,  fall  within  the  province  of 
natural  philofophy.  On  the  hypothefis  indeed  that 
body  and  foul  are  two  diftinct  fubftances,  one  of 
■which  fubfifts  after  the  diffolution  of  the  other, 
certain  men  who  have  taken  the  whimfical  title 
of  metaphyficians,  as  if  they  had  fcience  beyond 
the  bounds  of  nature,  or  of  nature  difcoverable  by 
others,  have  taken  likewife  to  themfelves  the  do&rine 
of  mind,  and  have  left  that  of  body,  under  the 
name  of  phyfics,  to  a  fuppofed  inferior  order  of 
philofophers.  But  the  right  of  thefe  (lands  good  ; 
lor  all  the  knowledge  that  can  be  acquired  about 
mind,  or  the  unextended  fubftance  of  the  Cartefians, 
mud  be  acquired,  like  that  about  body,  or  the  ex¬ 
tended  fubftance,  within  the  bounds  of  their  pro¬ 
vince,  and  by  the  means  they  employ,  particular 
experiments  and  obfervations.  Nothing  can  be  true 
of  mind,  any  more  than  of  body,  that  is  repugnant 
to  thefe  ;  and  an  intelle&ual  hypothefis,  which  is 
not  fupported  by  the  intellectual  phenomena,  is,  at 
lead,  as  ridiculous  as  a  corporeal  hypothefis  which 
is  not  fupported  by  the  corporeal  phenomena. 
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If  I  have  faid  thus  much  in  this  place  concerning 
natural  philofophy,  it  has  not  been  without  good 
reafon.  I  confider  theology,  and  ethics  as  the  firft 
of  fciences,  in  pre-eminence  of  rank.  But  I  con¬ 
fider  the  conftant  contemplation  of  nature,  by  which 
I  mean  the  whole  fyftem  of  God’s  works,  as  far  as 
it  lies  open  to  us,  as  the  common  fpring  of  all 
fciences,  and  even  of  thefe.  What  has  been  faid, 
agreeably  to  this  notion,  feems  to  me  evidently 
true  ;  and  yet  metaphyfical  divines  and  philofophers 
proceed  in  direct  contradiction  to  it,  and  have 
thereby,  if  I  miltake  not,  bewildered  themfelves 
and  a  great  part  of  mankind,  in  fuch  inextricable 
labyrinths  of  hypothetical  reafoning,  that  few  men 
can  find  their  way  back,  and  none  can  find  it  for¬ 
ward  into  the  road  of  truth.  To  dwell  long,  and 
on  forne  points  always,  in  particular  knowledge, 
tires  the  patience  of  thefe  impetuous  philofophers. 
They  fly  to  generals.  To  confider,  attentively,  even 
the  minuteft  phenomena  of  body  and  mind  morti¬ 
fies  their  pride.  Rather  than  creep  up  flowly,  a 
pofieriori,  to  a  little  general  knowledge,  they  foar 
at  once  as  far,  and  as  high,  as  imagination  can 
carry  them.  From  thence  they  defcend  again  armed 
with  fyftems  and  arguments  a  priori;  and  regarulefs 
how  thefe  agree,  or  clafh  with  the  phenomena  of 
nature,  they  impofe  them  on  mankind. 

It  is  this  manner  of  philofophifing,  this  prepofte- 
rous  method  of  beginning  our  fearch  after  truth,  out 
of  the  boundsof  human  knowledge,  or  of  continuing 
it  beyond  them,  that  has  corrupted  natural  theology 
and  natural  religion  in  all  ages.  They  have  been 
corrupted  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  it  is  grown,  and  was 
fo  long  fince,  neceflary  to  plead  the  caufe  of  God, 
if  I  may  ufe  this  expreflion  after  Seneca ,  againft  the 
Divine,  as  againft  the  Atheilf ;  to  atTerthis  exigence 
againft  the  latter,  to  defend  his  attributes  againft 
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the  former,  and  to  judify  his  providence  againft 
both.  To  both,  a  dricere  and  humble  Theid  might 
fay  very  properly,  “  I  make  no  difference  between 
“  you  on  many  occafions ;  becaufe  it  is  indif- 
“  ferent  *  whether  you  deny  or  defame  the  fupreme 
“  Being  nay,  Plutarch ,  though  little  orthodox 
in  theology,  was  not  in  the  wrong,  perhaps,  when 
he  declared  the  lad  to  be  the  word. 

In  treating  the  fubjects  about  which  I  fhall  write 
to  you  in  thefe  letters,  or  edays,  it  will  be  therefore 
neceffary  to  didinguifh  genuine  and  pure  Theifm, 
from  the  unnatural,  and  profane  mixtures  of  hu¬ 
man  imagination ;  “  what  we  can  know  of  God, 
“  from  what  we  cannot  know.”  This  is  the  more 
necedary  too  ;  becaufe  ;  whild  true  and  fade  noti¬ 
ons  about  God  and  religion  are  blended  together  in 
our  minds,  under  one  fpecious  name  of  fcience,  the 
fade  are  more  likely  to  make  men  doubt  of  the 
true,  as  it  often  happens,  than  to  perfuade  men 
that  they  are  true  themfelves.  Now  in  order  to 
this  purpofe,  nothing  can  be  more  edectual  than  to 
go  to  the  root  of  error,  of  that  primitive  error 
w'hich  encourages  our  curiofityj  fudains  our  pride, 
fortifies  our  prejudices,  and  gives  pretence  to  delu- 
fion.  This  primitive  error  confids  in  the  high 
opinion  we  are  apt  to  entertain  of  the  human  mind, 
though  it  holds,  in  truth,  a  very  low  rank  in  the 
intelledtual  fydem.  To  cure  this  error,  we  need 
only  turn  oilr  eyes  inward,  and  contemplate  impar¬ 
tially  what  pades  there  from  the  infancy  to  the  ma¬ 
turity  of  the  mind.  Thus  it  will  not  be  difficult, 
and  thus  alone  it  is  poffible,  to  difcover  the  true 
nature  of  human  knowledge,  how  far  it  extends, 
how  far  it  is  real,  and  where,  and  how  it  begins  to 
be  fantadical. 

Such  an  enquiry,  if  it  cannot  check  the  prefump- 
tion  nor  humble  the  pride  of  metaphydcians,  may 

*  Utrum  deum  neges  an  infames. 
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felve  to  undeceive  others.  Locke  purfued  it.  He 
grounded  all  he  taught  on  the  phenomena  of  nature. 
He  appealed  to  the  experience  and  confcious  know¬ 
ledge  of  every  one,  and  rendered  all  he  advanced 
intelligible.  Leibnitz ,  one  of  the  vaineft  and  moll 
chimerical  men  that  ever  got  a  name  in  philofophv, 
and  who  is  often  fo  unintelligible,  that  no  man  ought 
to  believe  he  underltood  himfelf,  cenfured  Locke  as 
a  fuperficial  philofopher.  What  has  happened  ? 
The  philofophy  of  one  has  forced  its  way  into  o-ene- 
ral  approbation :  that  of  the  other  has  carried  no 
convidion,  and  fcarce  any  information  to  thofe  who 
have  mif-fpent  their  time  about  it.  To  fpeak  the 
truth,  though  it  may  feem  a  paradox,  our  know¬ 
ledge  on  many  fubjeds,  and  particularly  on  thofe 
which  we  intend  here,  mull  be  fuperficial  to  be  real. 
This  is  the  condition  of  humanity.  We  are  placed, 
as  it  were,  in  an  intellectual  twilight,  where  we  dif- 
cover  but  few  things  clearly,  and  none  intirely,  and 
yet  fee  juft  enough  to  tempt  us  with  the  hope  of 
making  better  and  more  difcoveries.  Thus  flattered, 
men  pufh  their  enqumes  on,  and  may  be  properly 
enough  compared  to  *  him ,  who  “  imagined  he  had 
“  Juno  in  his  arms  whilft  he  embraced  a  cloud.” 

To  be  contented  to  know  things,  as  God  has 
made,  us  capable  of  knowing  them,  is  then  a  firlt 
principle  necefiary  to  keep  us  ironi  falling  into  error  j 
and  if  there  is  any  fubjed  upon  which  we  Ihould  be 
moll  on  our  guard  againll  error,  it  is  furely  that 
which  I  have  called  here  the  c‘  firlt  philofophy.” 
God  is  hid  from  us  in  the  majefty  of  his  nature,  arid 
the  little  we  difcover  of  him,  mull  be  difcovered  by 
the  light  that  is  refleded  from  his  works.  Out  of 
this  light,  therefore,  we  Ihould  never  go  in  our  en¬ 
quiries  and  reafonings  about  his  nature,  his  attri¬ 
butes,  and  the  order  of  his  providence :  and  yet 

*  Lord  Bacon, 
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upon  thefe  fubjects,  men  depart  the  furtheft  from 
it,  nay,  they  who  depart  the  furtheft,  are  the  belt 
heard  by  the  bulk  of  mankind.  The  lefs  men 
know,  the  more  they  believe  that  they  know.  Be¬ 
lief  paffes  in  their  minds  for  knowledge :  .and  the 
very  circumftances,  which  ihould  beget  doubt,  pro¬ 
duce  increafe  of  faith.  Every  glittering  apparition 
that  is  pointed  out  to  them,  in  the  vafl  wild  of  ima« 
gination,  paffes  for  a  reality :  and  the  more  diftant, 
the  more  confufed,  the  more  incomprehenfible  it  is, 
the  more  fublime  it  is  efleemed.  He  who  fhould 
attempt  to  fhift  thefe  fcenes  of  airy  vifion,  for  thofe 
of  real  knowledge,  might  expect  to  be  treated  with 
fcorn  and  anger,  by  the  whole  theological,  and  me- 
taphvfical  tribe,  the  mailers,  and  the  fcholars.  He 
would  be  difpifed  as  a  plebean  philosopher,  and 
railed  at  as  an  infidel.  It  would  be  founded  high, 
that  he  debafed  human  nature,  which  has  a  cogna¬ 
tion,  fo  the  reverend  and  learned  Doctor  Cuckvorth 
calls  it,  with  the  Divine,  that  the  foul  of  man,  im¬ 
material  and  immortal  by  its  nature,  was  made  to 
contemplate  higher  and  nobler  objects  than  this 
fenfible  world,  and  even  than  itfelf ;  fince  it  was 
made  to  contemplate  God,  and  to  be  united  to  him. 
In  fuch  clamor  as  this,  the  voice  of  truth  and  of 
reafon  would  be  drowned,  and  with  both  of  them 
on  his  fide,  he  who  oppofed  it  would  make  many 
enemies,  and  few  converts.  Nay,  I  am  apt  to  think, 
that  fome  of  thefe,  if  he  made  any,  would  fay  to 
him,  as  foon  as  the  gaudy  vifions  of  error  were  dif- 
pelled,  and  till  they  were  accuftomed  to  the  fimpli- 
citv  of  truth,  “  pol  me  occiaiflis.”  Prudence  for¬ 
bids  me,  therefore,  to  write  as  I  think  to  the  world, 
whilft  friendfhip  forbids  me  to  write  otherwife  to 
you.  I  have  been  a  martyr  of  faction  in  politics, 
and  have  no  vocation  to  be  fo  in  philofophv. 

But  there  is  another  confideration  which  deferves 
more  regard,  becaufe  it  is  of  a  public  nature,  and 
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becaufe  the  common  interefts  of  fociety  may  be  af- 
feded  by  it.  Truth  and  falfehood,  knowledge  and 
ignorance,  revelations  of  the  Creator,  inventions  of 
the  creature,  didates  of  reafon,  fallies  of  enthuft- 
afm,  have  been  blended  fo  long  together  in  our 
fyftems  of  theology,-  that  it  may  be  thought  danger¬ 
ous  to  feparate  them  ;  left  by  attacking  fome  parts 
of  thefe  fyftems  we  ftiould  fliake  the  whole.  It 
may  be  thought  that  error,  itfelf,  deferves  to  be 
refpeded  on  this  account,  and  that  men  who  are 
deluded  for  their  good,  ftiould  be  deluded  on. 

Some  fuch  refledions  as  thefe  it  is  probable  that 
Erafmus  made,  when  he  obferved  in  one  of  his  let¬ 
ters  to  Melandhon ,  that  Plato ,  dreaming  of  a  phi- 
lofophical  common-wealth,  faw  the  impoffibiH-ty  of 
governing  the  multitude  without  deceiving  them. 
“  Let  not  Chriftians  lye,  fay  this  great  divine  ;  but 
“  let  it  not  be  thought  neither,  that  every  truth 
“  ought  to  be  thrown  out  to  the  vulgar.”  “  Non 
“  expedit  omnem  veritatem  prodere  vulgo.”  So@- 
vola  and  Varro  were  more  explicit  than  Erafmus, 
and  more  reafonable  than  Plato.  They  held  not 
only  that  many  truths  were  to  be  concealed  from  the 
vulgar,  but  that  it  was  expedient  the  vulgar  ftiould 
believe  many  things  that  were  falfe.  They  diftin- 
guiftied  at  the  fame  time  very  rightly,  between  the 
regard  due  to  religions  already  eftabliftied,  and  the 
condud  to  be  held  in  the  eftablifhment  of  them. 
The  Greek  aflumed,  that  men  could  not  be  governed 
by  truth,  and  ereded  on  this  principle  a  fabulous 
theology.  The  Romans  were  not  of  the  fame  opi¬ 
nion.  Varro  declared  exprefsly,  that  if  he  had  been 
to  frame  a  new  inftitution,  he  would  have  framed  it 
“  ex  naturge  potius  formula.”  But  they  both 
thought  that  things  evidently  falfe  might  deferve  an 
outward  refped,  when  they  are  interwoven  into  a 
fyftem  of  government.  This  outward  refped  every 
good  citizen  will  ftiew  them  in  fuch  a  cafe,  and 
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they  can  claim  no  more  in  any-  He  will  not  pro¬ 
pagate  thefe  errors,  but  he  will  be  cautious  how  he 
propagates  even  truth,  in  oppofition  to  them. 

There  has  been  -  much  noife  made  about  free 
thinking,  and  men  have  been  animated,  in  the  con- 
teft,  by  a  fpirit  that  becomes  neither  the  character 
of  divines,  nor  that  of  good  citizens  ;  by  an  arbi¬ 
trary  tyrannical  fpirit  under  the  maik  of  religious 
zeal,  and  by  a  prefumptuous,  factious  fpirit,  under 
that  of  liberty.  If  the  frrft  could  prevail,  they 
would  eftablilh  implicit  belief  and  blind  obedience, 
and  an  inquiliticn  to  maintain  this  abject  fervitude. 
To  alfert  Antipodes  might  become  once  more  as 
heretical  as  Arianifm,  or  Pelagianifm :  and  men 
might  be  dragged  to  the  jails  of  fome  holy  office, 
like  Galilei ,  for  faying  that  they  had  feen  what  in 
fact  they  had  feen,  and  what  every  one  elfe  that 
pleafed  might  fee.  If  the  fecond  could  prevail,  they 
would  deftroy  at  once  the  general  influence  of  reli¬ 
gion,  by  ffiaking  the  foundations  of  it,  which  edu¬ 
cation  had  laid.  Thefe  are  wide  extremes.  Is 
there  no  middle  path  in  which  a  reafonable  man 
and  a  good  citizen  may  diredt  his  Heps  ?  I  think 
there  is. 

Every  one  has  an  undoubted  right  to  think  freely  : 
nay,  it  is  the  duty  of  every  one  to  do  fo,  as  far  as 
he  has  the  necelfary  means  and  opportunities.  This 
duty  too  is  in  no  cafe  fo  incumbent  on  him,  as  in 
thole  that  regard  what  I  call,  the  firft  philofophy. 
They  who  have  neither  means  nor  opportunities  of 
this  fort,  mull  fubmit  their  opinions  to  authority : 
and  to  what  authority  can  they  refign  themfelves  fo 
properly  and  fo  fafely  as  to  that  of  the  laws,  and 
conllitution  of  their  country  ?  In  general  nothing 
can  be  more  abfurd  than  to  take  opinions,  of  the 
greatefl  moment,  and  fuch  as  concern  us  the  moft 
intimately,  on  truft.  But  there  is  no  help  again!! 
it  in  many  particular  cafes.  Things  the  moll  abfurd 
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m  {peculation  become  neceffary  in  practice.  Such 
is  the  human  conftituiion,  and  reafon  excufes  them 
on  the  account  of  this  neceffity.  Reafon  does  even 
a  little  more  ;  and  it  is  all  fhe  can  do.  She  gives 
the  bell  direction  poffible  to  the  abfurdity.  Thus 
fhe  directs  thofe  who  mull  believe  becaufe  they  can¬ 
not  know,  to  believe  in  the  laws  of  their  country, 
and  conform  their  opinions  and  practice  to  thofe  of 
their  anceftors,  to  thofe  of  Coruncanius ,  of  Scipio , 
of  Scavola,  not  thofe  of  Zeno ,  of  Cleanthes ,  of 
Cbryfippus* . 

But  now  the  fame  reafon  that  gives  this  direction 
to  fuch  men  as  thefe  will  give  a  very  contrary  di¬ 
rection  to  thofe  who  have  the  means  and  opportu¬ 
nities  the  others  want.  Tar  from  advifmg  them  to 
fubmit  to  this  mental  bondage,  fhe  will  advife  them 
to  employ  their  whole  induftry,  to  exert  the  utmoft 
freedom  of  thought,  and  to  reft  on  no  authority 
but  her’s,  that  is,  their  own.  She  will  fpeak  to 
them  in  the  language  of  the  Soufys,  a  fed  of  philo- 
fophers  in  Perfta,  that  travellers  have  mentioned. 
“  Doubt,  fay  thefe  wife  and  honeft  free-thinkers, 
4  6  is  the  key  of  knowledge.  He  who  never  doubts, 
44  never  examines.  He  who  never  examines,  difco- 
44  vers  nothing.  He  who  difcovers  nothing,  is  blind, 
44  and  will  remain  fo.  If  you  find  no  reafon  to 
44  doubt  concerning  the  opinions  of  your  fathers, 
44  keep  to  them,  they  will  be  fufhcient  for  you.  If 
44  you  find  any  reafon  to  doubt  concerning  them, 
44  feek  the  truth  quietly,  but  take  care  not  to  difturb 
44  the  minds  of  other  men.” 

Let  us  proceed  agreeably  to  thefe  maxims.  Let  us 
feek  truth,  but  feek  it  quietly  as  well  as  freely.  Let  us 
not  imagine,  like  fome  who  are  called  free-thinkers, 
that  every  man,  who  can  think  and  judge  for  him- 
felf,  as  he  has  a  right  to  do,  has  therefore  a  right 
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of  fpeaking,  any  more  than  of  adting  according  to 
the  full  freedom  of  his  thoughts.  The  freedom  be¬ 
longs  to  him  as  a  rational  creature.  He  lies  under 
tile  redraint  as  a  member  of  fociety. 

II  the  religion  we  profefs  contained  nothing  more 
than  articles  of  faith,  and  points  of  dodtrine  clearly 
revealed  to  us  in  the  gofpel,  we  might  be  obliged  to 
renounce  our  natural  freedom  of  thought  in  favor 
of  this  fupernatural  authority.  But  fince  it  is  no¬ 
torious  that  a  certain  order  of  men,  who  call  thein- 
felves  the  Church,  have  been  employed  to  make 
and  propagate  a  theological  fydem  of  their  own, 
which  they  call  Chridianity,  from  the  days  of  the 
Apodles,  and  even  from  thefe  days  inclufively ;  it 
is  our  duty  to  examine,  and  analyze  the  whole,  that 
we  may  diilinguifh  what  is  divine  from  what  is  hu¬ 
man  ;  adhere  to  the  fird  implicitly,  and  afcribe  to 
the  laft  no  more  authority  than  the  word  of  man 
deferves. 

Such  an  examination  Is  the  more  necelfary  to  be 
undertaken  by  every  one  who  is  concerned  for  the 
truth  of  his  religion,  and  for  the  honor  of  Chridia- 
nity,  becaufe  the  find  preachers  of  it  were  not,  and 
they  who  preach  it  ftill  are  not,  agreed  about  many 
of  the  mod  important  points  of  their  fydem  ;  be¬ 
caufe  the  controverfies  railed  by  thefe  men  have  ba- 
nifhed  union,  peace,  and  charity  out  of  the  Chridian 
world  ;  and  becaufe  fome  parts  of  the  fydem  favour 
fo  much  of  fuperdition  and  enthufiafm,  that  all 
the  prejudices  of  education,  and  the  whole  weight 
of  civil  and  ecclefiadical  power,  can  hardly  keep 
them  in  credit.  Thefe  confiderations  deferve  the 
more  attention,  becaufe  nothing  can  be  more  true 
than  what  Plutarch  faid  of  old,  and  my  Lord 
Bacon  has  faid  fince ;  one,  that  44  fuperdition,”  and 
the  other,  that  44  vain  controverfies,”  are  principal 
caufes  of  Atheifm. 

I  neither 
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I  neither  expett  nor  defire  to  fee  any  public  re- 
viiion  made  of  the  prefent  fyftem  of  Chriftianity. 
I  fhould  fear  an  attempt  to  alter  the  eftablifhed  reli¬ 
gion  as  much  as  they  who  have  the  moll  bigot  at¬ 
tachment  to  it,  and  for  reafons  as  good  as  theirs, 
though  not  entirely  the  fame.  I  fpeak  only  of  the 
duty  of  every  private  man  to  examine  for  himfelf, 
which  would  have  an  immediate  good  efteft  relatively 
to  himfelf,  and  might  have  in  time  a  good  effeft  re¬ 
latively  to  the  public,  fince  it  would  difpofe  the 
minds  of  men  to  a  greater  indifference  about  theo¬ 
logical  difputes,  which  are  the  difgrace  of  Chrif¬ 
tianity,  and  have  been  the  plagues  of  the  world. 

Will  you  tell  me  that  private  judgment  muff  fub- 
mit  to  the  eftablifhed  authority  of  “  fathers”  and 
“  councils  ?”  My  anfwer  fhall  be  that  the  fathers 
antient,  and  modern,  in  councils,  and  out  of  them, 
have  raifed  that  immenfe  fyftem  of  “  artificial  theo- 
“  logy,”  by  which  genuine  Chriftianity  is  perverted, 
and  in  which  it  is  loft.  Thefe  “  fathers”  are  “  fa¬ 
thers”  of  the  worft  fort,  fuch  as  contrive  to  keep 
their  children  in  a  perpetual  ftate  of  infancy,  that 
they  may  exercife  perpetual  and  abfolute  dominion 
over  them.  “  Quo  magis  regnum  in  illos  exerceant 
“  pro  fua  libidine*.”  I  call  this  theology  “  arti- 
“  ficial,”  becaufe  it  is  in  a  multitude  of  inftances 
conformable  neither  to  the  religion  of  nature,  nor 
to  gofpel  Chriftianity,  but  often  repugnant  to  both, 
though  faid  to  be  founded  on  them.  I  fhall  have 
occalion  to  mention  feveral  fuch  inftances  in  the 
courfe  of  thefe  little  effays.  Here  I  will  only  ob- 
ferve,  that  if  it  be  hard  to  conceive  how  any  thin" 
fo  abfurd  as  the  Pagan  theology  ftands  reprefented 
by  the  fathers  who  wrote  againft  it,  and  as  it  really 
was,  could  ever  gain  credit  among  rational  creatures, 
it  is  full  as  hard  to  conceive  how  the  “  artificial” 
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theology  we  fpeak  of  could  ever  prevail,  not 
only  in  ages  of  ignorance,  but  in  the  moll  en-' 
lightened.  There  is  a  letter  of  St.  Aujlin ,  wherein 
he  fays*,  that  he  was  afhamed  of  himfelf  when  he 
refuted  the  opinions  cf  the  former,  and  that  he  was 
afhamed  of  mankind  when  he  confidered  that  fuch 
abfurdiiies  were  received,  and  defended.  The  re- 
fledlons  might  be  retorted  on  the  faint,  fmce  he 
broached  and  defended  doctrines  as  unworthy  of 
tfie  fupreme  all-perfed  Being,  as  thofe  which  the 
Heathens  taught  concerning  their  fictitious  and  in¬ 
ferior  gods.  Is  it  necelfary  to  quote  any  other  than 
that,  by  which  we  are  taught  that  God  has  created 
numbers  of  men  for  no  other  purpofe  but  to  damn 
them  ?  “  Quifquis  prsedekinationis  dodrinam  in- 
4i  vidia  gravat  f,”  fays  Calvin ,  “  aperte  maledicit 
“  deo.”  Let  us  fay  “  Quifquis  praedekinationis 
4i  dodrinam  alTerit,  blafphemat.”  Let  us  not  im¬ 
pute  fuch  cruel  injukice  to  the  all-perfed  Being. 
Let  Paul ,  and  Aujlin ,  and  Calvin,  and  all  thofe 
who  teach  it,  be  anfwerable  for  it  alone.  You  may 
bring  “  fathers”  and  “  councils”  as  evidences  in 
the  caufe  of  artificial  theology:  but  “  reafon”  muft 
be  the  judge,  and  all  I  contend  for  is,  that  Ihe* 
fhould  be  fo  in  the  break  of  every  Chrikian  that 
can  appeal  to  her  tribunal. 

Will  you  tell  me  thafeven  fuch  a  private  examina¬ 
tion  cf  the  Chrikian  fykem  as  I  propofe  that  every 
man,  wrho  is  able  to  make  it,  fnould  make  for 
himfelf,  is  lav/ful,  and  that  if  any  doubts  arife  in 
our  minds  concerning  religion,  we  muk  have  re- 
courfe  for  the  refolution  of  them  to  fome  of  that 
“  holy  order”  which  was  inkituted  by  God  himfelf, 
and  which  has  been  continued  by  the  impofition  of 
hands  in  every  Chrikian  fociety  from  the  “  apokles” 

*  - jam  pudet  me  ifta  refellere  cum  eos  non  puduerit  ifta 
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down  to  the  prefent  “  clergy  ?”  My  anfvver  ftiall 
be  fhortly  this,  it  is  repugnant  to  all  the  ideas  of 
wifdom  and  goodnefs  to  believe  that  the  univerfal 
terms  of  falvation  are  knowable  by  the  means  of  one 
order  of  men  alone,  and  that  they  continue  to  be 
fo  even  after  they  have  been  publilhed  to  all  nations. 
Some  of  your  directors  will  tell  you,  that  whilft 
Chrift  was  on  earth,  the  apoltles  were  the  church, 
that  he  was  the  bilhop  of  it,  that  afterwards  the  ad- 
miflion  of  men  into  this  order  was  approved,  and 
confirmed  by  vifions  and  other  divine  manifeflations, 
and  that  thefe  wonderful  proofs  of  God’s  interpofi- 
tion  at  the  ordinations,  and  confecrations  of  pref- 
byters,  and  bifhops  lafted  even  in  the  time  of  St. 
Cyprian ,  that  is,  in  the  middle  of  the  third  century. 
It  is  pity  that  they  lafted  no  longer  for  the  honor 
of  the  church,  and  for  the  conviftion  of  thofe  who 
do  not  fufliciently  reverence  the  religious  fociety. 
It  were  to  be  wifhed  perhaps,  that  fome  of  the  fe- 
crets  of  eleftricity  were  improved  enough  to  be 
pioufly,  and  ufefully  applied  to  this  purpofe.  If  we 
beheld  a  Sheet  nab,  or  Divine  prefence,  like  the  flame 
of  a  taper,  on  the  heads  of  thofe  who  receive  the 
impofition  of  hands,  we  might  believe  that  they 
receive  the  “  Holy  Ghoft”  at  the  fame  time.  But 
as  we  have  no  reafon  to  believe  what  fuperftitious, 
credulous,  or  lying  men,  fuch  as  Cyprian  himfelf 
was,  reported  formerly,  that  they  might  eftablifh 
the  proud  pretenfions  of  the  clergy  ;  fo  we  have  no 
reafon  to  believe  that  five  men  of  this  order  have 
any  more  of  the  divine  fpirit  in  our  time,  after  they 
are  ordained,  than  they  had  before.  It  would  vbe  a 
farce  to  provoke  laughter,  if  there  was  no  fufpicion 
of  profanation  in  it,  to  fee  them  gravely  lay  hands 
on  one  another,  and  bid  one  another  receive  the 
Holy  Ghoft. 

Will  you  tell  me  finally,  in  oppofition  to  what 
has  been  faid,  and  that  yon  may  anticipate  what 
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remains  to  be  faid,  that  laymen  are  not  only  unau¬ 
thorized,  but  quite  unequal  without  the  affiftance  of 
divines  to  the  talk  I  propofe  ?  If  you  do,  I  lhall  make 
no  fcruple  to  tell  you,  in  return,  that  laymen  may 
be,  if  they  pleafe,  in  every  refpeft  as  fit,  and  are  in 
one  important  refpect  more  fit  than  divines  to  go 
through  this  examination,  and  to  judge  for  them- 
leives  upon  it.  W e  fay  that  the  fcriptures,  concern¬ 
ing  the  Divine  authenticity  of  which  all  the  profef- 
fors  of  Chriftianity  agree,  are  the  foie  criterion  of 
Chriftianity.  You  add  tradition,  concerning  which 
there  may  be,  and  there  is  much  difpute.  We  have 
then  a  certain  invariable  rule,  whenever  the  fcrip¬ 
tures  fpeak  plainly.  Whenever  they  do  not  fpeak 
fo,  we  have  this  comfortable  alfurance,  that  doc¬ 
trines,  which  nobody  underltands,  are  revealed  to 
nobody,  and  are  therefore  improper  objects  of  hu¬ 
man  enquiry.  We  know  too,  that  if  we  receive  the 
explanations  and  commentaries  of  thefe  dark  fayings 
from  the  clergy,  we  take  the  greatefl  part  of  our  re¬ 
ligion  from  the  word  of  man,  not  from  the  word  of 
God.  Tradition  indeed,  however  derived,  is  not 
to  be  totally  reje&ed  ;  for  if  it  was,  how  came  the 
canon  of  the  fcriptures,  even  of  the  gofpels,  to  be 
fixed  ?  How  was  it  conveyed  down  to  us  ?  Tradi¬ 
tions  of  general  faffs,  and  general  propofitions  plain 
and  uniform  may  be  of  forne  authority  and  ufe.  But 
particular,  anecdotical  traditions,  whofe  original  au¬ 
thority  is  unknown,  or  juftly  fufpicious,  and  that 
have  acquired  only  an  appearance  of  generality,  and 
notoriety,  becaufe  they  have  been  frequently,  and 
boldly,  repeated  from  age  to  age,  deferve  no  more 
regard,  than  dof trines  evidently  added  to  the  fcrip¬ 
tures  under  pretence  of  explaining,  and  comment¬ 
ing  them,  by  men  as  fallible  as  ourfelves.  We  may 
receive  the  fcriptures,  and  be  perfuaded  of  their  au¬ 
thenticity  on  the  faith  of  ecclefiaftical  tradition; 
but  it  feems  to  me,  that  we  may  rejefl,  at  the  fame 
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time,  all  the  artificial  theology  which  has  been  raif- 
ed  on  thefe  fcriptures  by  dodors  of  the  church,  with 
as  much  right  as  they  receive  the  Old  Teftament 
on  the  authority  of  Jewifh  fcribes,  and  dodors, 
whilft  they  rejed  the  oral  law,  and  all  rabinical  li¬ 
terature. 

He  who  examines  on  fuch  principles  as  thefe, 
which  are  conformable  to  truth  and  reafon,  may  lay 
afide  at  once  the  immenfe  volumes  of  fathers,  and 
councils,  of  fchoolmen,  cafuifts,  and  controverfial 
writers,  which  have  perplexed  the  world  fo  long. 
Natural  religion  will  be  to  fuch  a  man  no  longer 
intricate  ;  revealed  religion  will  be  no  longer  myfte- 
rious,  nor  the  word  of  God  equivocal.  Clearnefs 
and  precifion  are  two  great  excellencies  of  human 
laws.  How  much  more  fhould  we  exped  to  find 
them  in  the  law  of  God  ?  They  have  been  banilhed 
from  thence  by  artificial  theology ;  and  he  who  is 
defirous  to  find  them  muft  banifh  the  profeffors  of 
it  from  his  councils,  inflead  of  confulting  them. 
He  mull  feek  for  genuine  Chriftianity  with  that  fim- 
plicity  of  fpirit,  with  which  it  is  taught  in  the  gof- 
pel  by  Chriit  himfelf.  He  muft  do  the  very  reverfe 
of  what  has  been  done  by  the  perfons  you  advife 
him  to  confult. 

You  fee  that  I  have  faid  what  has  been  faid  on  a 
fuppofition,  that  however  obfcure  theology  may  be, 
the  Chriftian  religion  is  extremly  plain,  and  requires 
no  great  learning,  nor  deep  meditation  to  develope  it. 
But  if  it  was  not  fo  plain,  if  both  thefe  were  necei- 
fary  to  develope  it,  is  great  learning  the  monopoly 
of  the  clergy  fince  the  refurredion  of  letters,  as  a 
little  learning  was  before  that  aera  ?  Is  deep  medita¬ 
tion,  and  juftnefs  of  reafoning  confined  to  men  of 
that  order  by  a  peculiar  and  exclufive  privilege  r  In 
fhort,  and  to  afk  a  queftion  which  experience  will 
decide,  have  thefe  men,  who  boafi:  that  they  are 
appointed  by  God  to  be  the  interpreters  of  his  lecret 
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will,  to  reprefent  his  perfon,  and  anfvver  in  his 
name,  as  it  were,  out  of  the  fanftuary  #,  have  thefe 
men,  I  fay,  been  able  in  more  than  feventeen  centu¬ 
ries,  to  eftablilh  an  uniform  fyftem  of  revealed  reli¬ 
gion,  for  natural  religion  never  wanted  their  help, 
among  the  civil  focieties  of  Chriftians,  or  even  in 
their  own  f  ?  They  do  not  feem  to  have  aimed  at  this 
defireable  end.  Divided  as  they  have  always  been, 
they  have  always  ftudied  in  order  to  believe  {,  and 
to  take  upon  trull,  or  to  find  matter  of  difcourfe,  or 
to  contradict  and  confute,  but  never  to  confider  im¬ 
partially,  nor  to  ufe  a  free  judgment.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  they  who  have  attempted  to  ufe  this  freedom 
of  judgment  have  been  conltantly,  and  cruelly  per- 
fecuted  by  them. 

The  fir  ft'  fteps  towards  the  eftablilhment  of  artifi¬ 
cial  theology,  which  has  pafled  for  Chriftianity  ever 
fince,  were  enthufiaftical.  They  were  not  heretics 
alone,  who  delighted  in  wild  allegories,  and  the 
pompous  jargon  of  myftery.  They  were  the  ortho¬ 
dox  fathers  of  the  firft  ages,  they  were  the  difciples 
of  the  apoftles,  or  the  fcholars  of  their  difciples  ;  for 
the  truth  of  which  I  may  appeal  to  the  epiftles,  and 
other  writings  of  thefe  men  that  are  extant,  to  thofe 
of  Clemens ,  of  Ignatius ,  or  of  Irenaus ,  for  inftance, 
and  to  the  vifions  of  Hermes  that  have  fo  near  a  re- 
femblance  to  the  productions  of  Bunyan. 

The  next  fteps  of  the  fame  kind  wrere  rhetorical. 
They  were  made  by  men  who  declaimed  much,  and 
reafoned  ill,  but  who  impofed  on  the  imaginations 
of  others  by  the  heat  of  their  own,  by  their  hyper¬ 
boles,  their  exaggerations,  the  acrimony  of  their 
ft-yie,  and  their  violent  invectives.  Such  were  the 

*  N  B.  I  choofe  to  borrow  thefe  expreffions  from  Calvin ,  in 
order  to  fhew  how  much  they  aferibe  who  are  fuppofed  to  aferibe 
the  leaft  to  this  order. 
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Chryfojloms ,  the  Jeroms,  an  Hilarius,  a  Cyril,  and 
moil  of  the  fathers. 

The  lad  of  the  deps  I  fhall  mention  were  logical, 
and  thefe  made  very  opportunely,  and  very  advanta- 
geoufly  for  the  church,  and  for  artificial  theology. 
Abfurdity  in  fpeculation  and  fuperdition  in  practice 
had  been  cultivated  fo  long,  and  were  become  fo 
grofs,  that  men  began  to  fee  through  the  veils  that 
had  been  thrown  over  them,  as  ignorant  as  thofe 
ages  were.  Then  the  fchoolmen  arofe.  1  need  not 
difplay  their  character,  it  is  enough  known.  This 
only  I  will  fay,  that  having  very  few  materials  of 
knowledge,  and  much  fubtilty  of  wit,  they  wrought 
up  fydems  of  fancy  on  the  little  they  knew  ;  and  in¬ 
vented  an  art,  by  the  help  of  Arijlotle,  not  of  enlarg¬ 
ing,  but  of  puzzling  knowledge  with  technical 
terms,  with  definitions,  didin&ions,  and  fyllogifms 
merely  verbal :  they  taught  what  they  could  not  ex¬ 
plain,  evaded  what  they  could  not  anfwer,  and  he 
who  had  the  mod  {kill  in  this  art,  might  put  to 
filence,  when  it  came  into  general  ufe,  the  man  who 
was  confcioufly  certain  that  he  had  truth  and  reafon 
on  his  fide. 

The  .authority  of  the  fchools  laded  till  the  refur- 
reclion  c^f  letters.  But  as  foon  as  real  knowledge 
was  enlarged,  and  the  conduct  of  the  underdanding 
better  underdood,  it  fell  into  contempt.  The  advo¬ 
cates  of  artificial  theology  have  had,  fince  that  time, 
a  very  hard  talk.  They  have  been  obliged  to  defend 
in  the  light  what  was  impofed  in  the  dark,  and  to 
acquire  knowledge  to  judify  ignorance.  They  were 
drawn  to  it  with  relu&ancy.  But  learning,  that 
grew  up  among  the  laity,  and  controverfies  with  one 
another,  made  this  unavoidable,  which  was  not 
eligible,  on  the  principles  of  ecclefiadical  policy. 
They  have  done  with  thefe  new  arms,  all  that  great 
parts,  great  pains,  and  great  zeal  could  do  under 
iuch  disadvantages,  and  we  may  apply  to  this  order, 
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on  this  occafion,  “  fi  Pergama  dextra,  &c.”  But 
their  Troy  cannot  be  defended,  irreparable  breaches 
have  been  made  in  it.  They  have  improved  in 
learning  and  knowledge  ;  but  this  improvement  has 
been  general,  and  as  remarkable,  at  leaft,  among 
the  laity  as  among  the  clergy.  Befides  which,  it 
rnuit  be  owned  that  the  former  have  had  in  this  re- 
ipecl  a  fort  of  indirect  obligation  to  the  latter,  for 
whillt  thefe  men  have  fearched  into  antiquitv,  have 
improved  criticifm,  and  alrnofl  exhaufted  fubtilty, 
they  have  furnifhed  fo  many  arms  the  more  to  fuch 
of  the  others  as  do  not  fubmit  implicitly  to  them, 
but  examine  and  judge  for  themfelves.  By  refut¬ 
ing  one  another  when  they  differ,  they  have  made 
it  no  hard  matter  to  refute  them  all  when  they 
agree :  and,  I  believe,  there  are  fev;  books  written 
to  propagate,  or  defend  the  received  notions  of  ar- 
t.ficial  theology,  which  may  not  be  refuted  by  the 
books  themfelves.  I  conclude  on  the  whole,  that 
laymen  have,  or  need  to  have,  no  want  of  the 
clergy  in  examining,  and  analyfmg  the  religion  they 
pro  refs. 

But,  I  faid,  that  they  are  in  one  important  re- 
fpect  more  fit  to  go  through  this  examination  with¬ 
out  the  help  of  divines  than  with  it.  A  layman, 
who  feeks  the  truth,  may  fall  into  error ;  but  as 
he  can  have  no  intereA  to  deceive  himfelf,  fo  he 
has  none  of  profeffion  to  bias  his  private  judgment, 
any  more  than  to  engage  him  to  deceive  others. 
Now  the  clergyman  lies  flrongly  under  this  influ¬ 
ence  in  every  communion.  Plow  indeed  fhould 
it  be  otherwife  ?  Theology  is  become  one  of  thofe 
fciences  which  Seneca  calls,  “  fcientim  in  lucrum 
41  exeuntes and  fciences,  like  arts,  whofe  ob¬ 
ject  is  gain,  are,  in  good  Englifh,  trades.  Such 
theology  is ;  and  men  who  could  make  no  for¬ 
tune,  except  the  loweft,  in  any  other,  make  often 
the  highell  in  this ;  for  the  proof  of  which  aflertion 
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I  might  produce  fome  fignal  inftances  among  my 
lords  the  bilhops.  The  confequence  has  been 
uniform,  for  how  ready  foever  the  tradefmen  of 
one  church  are  to  expofe  the  falfe  w  ares,  that  is, 
the  errors,  and  abufes  of  another,  they  never  ad¬ 
mit  that  there  are  any  in  their  own  :  and  he  who 
admitted  this,  in  fome  particular  inftance,  would 
be  driven  out  of  the  ecciefiaftical  company,  as  a 
falfe  brother,  and  one  who  fpoiled  the  trade. 

Thus  it  comes  to  pafs  that  new  churches  may  be 
eftablifhed  by  the  diffentions,  but  that  old  ones 
cannot  be  reformed  by  the  concurrence,  of  the  cler¬ 
gy.  There  is  no  compofition  to  be  made  with  this 
order  of  men.  He,  who  does  not  believe  all  they 
teach  in  every  communion,  is  reputed  nearly  as  cri¬ 
minal,  as  he  who  believes  no  part  of  it.  He  who 
cannot  affent  to  the  Athanafian  Creed,  of  which 
Archbifhop  Tillotfon  faid,  as  I  have  heard,  that  he 
wifhed  we  were  well  rid,  would  receive  no  better 
quarter  than  an  Atheift  from  the  generality  of  the 
clergy.  What  recourfe  now  has  a  man  who  can¬ 
not  be  thus  implicit  ?  Some  have  run  into  Scepti- 
cifm,  fome  into  Atheifm,  and  for  fear  of  being  im- 
pofed  on  by  others,  have  impofed  on  themfelves. 
The  way  to  avoid  thefe  extremes,  is  that  which  has 
been  chalked  out  in  this  introduction.  We  may 
think  freely,  without  thinking  as  licentioufly  as  di¬ 
vines  do,  when  they  raife  a  fyitem  of  imagination 
on  true  foundations ;  or  as  Sceptics  do  when  thev 
renounce  all  knowledge ;  or  as  Atheifts  do  when 
they  attempt  to  deinolifh  the  foundations  of  all  re¬ 
ligion,  and  reject  demonftration.  As  we  think  for 
ourfelves,  we  may  keep  our  thoughts  to  ourfelves, 
or,  communicate  them  with  a  due  referve,  and  in 
fuch  a  manner  only,  as  it  may  be  done  without  of¬ 
fending  the  laws  of  our  country,  and  difturbing  the 
public  peace. 
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I  cannot  conclude  my  difcourfe  on  this  occafion 
better  than  by  putting  you  in  mind  of  a  paffage  you 
quoted  to  me  once,  with  great  applaufe,  from  a 
fermon  of  F after,  and  to  this  effect :  tc  Where 
“  myftery  begins,  religion  ends.”  The  apothegme 
pleafed  me  much,  and  I  was  glad  to  hear  fuch  a 
truth  from  any  pulpit,  fince  it  {hews  an  inclination, 
at  lead,  to  purify  Chrifti*  nity  from  the  leaven  of 
artificial  Theology,  which  confids  principally  in 
making  things  that  are  very  plain  myflerious,  and 
in  pretending  to  make  things  that  are  impenetrably 
myfterious  very  plain.  If  you  continue  ftill  of  the 
fame  mind,  I  {hall  have  no  excufe  to  make  to  you 
for  what  I  have  written,  and  {hall  write.  Our  opi¬ 
nions  coincide.  If  you  have  changed  your  mind, 
think  again,  and  examine  further.  You  will  find 
that  it  is  the  modeft,  not  the  prefumptuous  enquirer 
who  makes  a  real,  and  fafe  progrefs  in  the  difcovery 
of  divine  truths.,  One  follows  nature,  and  nature’s 
God,  that  is,  he  follows  God  in  his  works,  and  in 
his  word  ;  nor  prefumes  to  go  further  by  metaphy- 
fical  and  theological  commentaries  of  his  own  in¬ 
vention,  than  the  two  texts,  if  I  may  ufe  this  ex- 
preffion,  carry  him  very  evidently.  They  who  have 
done  otherwife,  and  have  alfedted  to  difcover,  bv  a 
fuppofed  fcience  derived  from  tradition,  or  taught 
in  the  fchools,  more  than  they  who  have  not  fuch 
fcience  can  difcover  concerning  the  nature,  phyfical 
and  moral  of  the  Supreme  Being,  and  concerning 
the  fecrets  of  his  providence,  have  been  either  en~ 
thufiafts,  or  knaves,  or  elfe  of  that  numerous  tribe 
who  reafon  well  very  often,  but  reafon  always  oil 
fome  arbitrary  fuppofition. 

Much  of  this  charadter  belonged  to  the  Heathen 
divines,  and  it  is,  in  all  its  parts,  peculiarly  that  of 
the  antient  fathers,  and  modern  dodlors  of  the 
Chriftian  church.  The  former  had  reafon,  but  no 
revelation  to  guide  them  \  and  though  reafon  be 
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always  one,  we  cannot  wonder  that  different  pre¬ 
judices,  and  different  tempers  of  imagination  warp¬ 
ed  it.  in  them,  on  fuch  fubjefts  as  thefe,  and  pro¬ 
duced  all  the  extravagancies  of  their  theology.  The 
latter  had  not  the  excufe  of  human  frailty  to  make 
in  mitigation  of  their  prefumption.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  the  confideration  of  this  frailty,  infeparable 
from  their  nature,  aggravated  their  prefumption. 
They  had  a  much  furer  criterion  than  human  rea- 
fon,  they  had  divine  reafon,  and  the  word  of  God 
to  guide  them,  and  to  limit  their  enquiries.  How 
came  they  to  go  beyond  this  criterion  ?  Many  cf 
the  firft  preachers  were  led  into  it  becaufe  they 
preached  or  wrote  before  there  was  any  fuch  crite¬ 
rion  eftablilhed,  in  the  acceptance  of  which  they 
all  agreed ;  becaufe  they  preached  or  wrote  in  the 
mean  time,  on  the  faith  of  tradition,  and  on  a  con¬ 
fidence  that  they  were  perfons  extraordinarily  gifted. 
Other  reafons  fucceeded  thefe.  Skill  in  languages, 
not  the  gift  cf  tongues,  fome  knowledge  of  the 
Jewilh  cabala,  and  fome  of  the  Heathen  philofophy, 
of  Plato's  efpecially,  made  them  prefume  to  com¬ 
ment,  and  under  that  pretence  to  enlarge  the  fyf- 
tem  of  Chriftianity,  with  as  much  licenfe  as  they 
could  have  taken,  if  the  word  of  man,  inftead  of 
the  word  of  God,  had  been  concerned,  and  they 
had  commented  the  civil,  not  the  divine  law.  They 
did  this  fo  copioufly,  that,  to  give  one  inftance  of 
it,  the  expofition  of  St.  Matthew’s  gofpel  took  up 
ninety  homelies,  and  that  of  St.  John’s  eighty-feven 
in  the  works  of  Chryfojiom  ;  which  puts  me  in  mind 
of  a  Puritanical  parfon  *,  who,  if  I  miftake  not,  for 
I  have  never  looked  into  the  folio  fince  I  was  a  boy 
and  condemned  fometimes  to  read  in  it,  made  one 
hundred  and  nineteen  fermons  on  the  hundred  and 
nineteenth  pfalm. 

Now  all  thefe  men,  both  Heathens  and  Chriftians, 
appeared  gigantic  forms  through  the  falfe  medium 
*  Dr.  Manton. 
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of  imagination,  and  habitual  prejudice ;  but  were, 
in  truth,  as  arrant  dwarfs  in  the  knowledge  to  which 
they  pretended,  as  you  and  I  and  all  the  fons  of 
Adam.  The  former,  however,  deferved  fome  ex- 
cufe  :  the  latter  none.  The  foriher  made  a  very  ill 
ufe  of  their  reafon,  no  doubt,  when  they  prefumed 
to  dogmatize  about  the  Divine  nature ;  but  they 
deceived  no  body.  "What  they  taught,  they  taught 
on  their  own  authority,  which  every  other  man 
was  at  liberty  to  receive,  or  reject,  as  he  approved 
or  disapproved  the  doctrine.  Chriluans,  on  the 
other  hand,  made  a  very  ill  ufe  of  revelation  and  rea¬ 
fon  both.  Inflead  of  employing  the  fuperior  prin¬ 
ciple  to  diredt  and  confine  the  inferior,  they  em¬ 
ployed  it  to  fandtify  all  that  wild  imagination,  the  paf- 
fions,  and  the  interefts  of  the  ecclefiaftical  order  l'ug- 
gefted.  This  abufe  of  revelation  was  fo  fcandalous, 
that  whiift  they  were  building  up  a  fyftem  of  reli¬ 
gion,  under  the  name  of  Chriltianity,  every  one  who 
fought  to  fignalize  himfelf  in  the  enterprize,  and 
they  were  multitudes,  dragged  the  fcriptures  to  his 
opinion  by  different  interpretations,  paraphrafes, 
and  comments.  Arius  and  Nejiorius  both,  pretend¬ 
ed  that  they  had  it  on  their  fides :  Athanafius  and 
Cyril  on  theirs.  They  rendered  the  word  of  God 
fo  dubious,  that  it  ceafed  to  be  a  criterion,  and  they 
had  recourfe  to  another,  to  councils  and  the  decrees 
of  councils.  He  mull  be  very  ignorant  in  ecclefiaf¬ 
tical  antiquity,  who  does  not  know  by  what  intrigues 
of  the  contending  factions,  for  fuch  they  were  and 
of  the  worlt  kind,  thefe  decrees  were  obtained  :  and 
yet  an  opinion  prevailing  that  the  Holy  Ghoft,  the 
fame  Divine  Spirit  who  di&ated  the  fcriptures,  pre- 
fided  in  thefe  afiemblies  and  diftated  their  decrees, 
their  decrees  palled  for  infallible  decifions,  and  fanc- 
tified,  little  by  little,  much  of  the  fuperftition,  the 
nonfenfe,  and  even  the  blafphemy  which  the  fa¬ 
thers  taught,  and  all  the  ufurpations  of  the  church. 
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This  opinion  prevailed,  and  influenced  the  minds  of 
men,  fo  powerfully,  and  fo  long,  that  Erafmus ,  who 
owns,  in  one  of  his  letters,  that  the  writings  of 
Oecolampadius ,  againfl:  tranfubftantiation,  feemed  fuf- 
ficient  to  feduce  even  the  elett,  “  ut  feduci  poife  vi- 
“  deantur,  etiam  elefti,”  declares  in  another,  that 
nothing  hindered  him  from  embracing  the  doftrine 
of  Oecolampadius ,  but  the  confent  of  the  church  to 
the  other  do&rine,  “  nifi  obftaret  confenfus  eccle- 
“  fiffi.”  Thus  artificial  Theology  rofe  on  the  demo¬ 
litions,  not  on  the  foundations,  of  Chriftianity  ;  was 
incorporated  into  it,  and  became  a  principal  part  of 
it.  How  much  it  becomes  a  good  Chriftian  to  dif- 
tinguifh  them  in  his  private  thoughts,  at  leaf!:,  and 
how  unfit  even  the  greateft,  the  molt  moderate,  and 
the  leaft  ambitious  of  the  ecclefiaftical  order  are  to 
aflifl:  us  in  making  this  diftin&ion,  I  have  endea¬ 
vored  to  {hew  you  by  reafon,  and  by  example. 

It  remains  then,  that  we  apply  ourfelves  to  the 
ftudy  of  the  firft  philofophy  without  any  other 
guides  than  the  works,  and  the  word  of  God;  In 
natural  religion  the  clergy  are  unnecefiary,  in  re¬ 
vealed  they  are  dangerous  guides. 
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Among  the  many  cavils  that  have  been  de¬ 
viled  againll  the  demonftrated  exiftence  of  a  firft, 
intelligent,  felf-exiftent  caufe  of  all  things,  this  has’ 
been  one ;  that  things  known  muffc  be  anterior  to 
knowledge,  and  that  we  may  as  well  aflfert  that  the 
images  of  objeas  we  fee  refleaed  made  thofe  ob- 
jeas,  as  that  knowledge,  or  intelligence  made  them. 
Hobbes  is  accufed  of  reafonmg  oil  this  principle  in 
his  Leviathan,  and  his  book  de  Cive,  by  the  author 
of  the  Intelleaual  Syftem  of  the  Univeife,  and  his 
argument  in  the  place,  where  he  mentions  the  no¬ 
tions  that  reafon  diaates  to  us,  concerning  the  Di¬ 
vine  Attributes,  is  thus  Hated.  «  Since  knowledge, 
“  and  intelligence  are  nothing  more  in  us,  than  a 
“  tumult  of  the  mind,  excited  by  the  preffure  of 
“  eternal  objeas  on  our  organs,  we  mull  not  ima- 
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44  gine  there  is  any  fuch  thing  in  God,  thefe  being 
44  things  which  depend  on  natural  caufes.”  Now 
I  think,  this  charge  a  little  too  haftily  brought,  and 
a  little  too  heavily  laid.  So  will  any  man  who  reads 
the  context.  Hobbes  having  faid  that,  when  we  af- 
cribe  will  to  God,  we  mull  not  conceive  it  to  be  in 
him,  what  it  is  in  us,  but  mult  fuppofe  it  to  be  fome- 
thing  analogous  which  we  cannot  conceive.  He 
adds,  44  in  like  manner  when  we  attribute  fight,  and 
44  other  fenfations,  or  knowledge,  and  intelligence 
44  to  God,  which  are  in  us  nothing  more,  than  a 
44  certain  tumult  of  the  mind,  excited  by  the  pref- 
44  fure  of  external  objects  on  our  organs,  we  muft 
44  not  imagine  that  any  thing  like  this  happens  to 
44  God.”  I  am  far  from  fubfcribing  to  many  no¬ 
tions  which  Hobbes  has  advanced.  But  ftill  the  plain 
and  obvious  meaning  of  this  paflage,  according  to 
my  apprehenfion,  is  not  to  deny  that  the  Supreme 
Being  is  an  intelligent  Being,  but  to  diifinguifh  be¬ 
tween  the  Divine  and  human  manner  of  knowing. 
If  Hobbes  did  not  aflert  a  diftinft  kind  of  knowledge, 
and  attribute  44  the  fame  clearly  to  God  Almighty” 
upon  this  occafion,  the  omifiion  would  not  ferve  to 
fix  the  brand  of  atheifin  upon  him.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  whatever  his  other  opinions  were,  this  opi¬ 
nion  may  be  reconciled  to  the  mod  orthodox  The- 
ifm.  It  is  more  reafonable  and  carries  along  with 
it  a  more  becoming  reverence,  than  the  learned 
writer  who  makes  the  objection  fhews  ;  when,  like 
other  divines,  he  fuppofes  clearly  by  his  reflections 
on  this  paflage,  and  indeed  by  the  whole  tenor  of 
his  writings,  that  intelligence  and  knowledge  in 
God  are  the  fame  as  intelligence  and  knowledge  in 
man  ;  that  the  divine  differs  from  the  human  in  de¬ 
grees,  not  in  kind,  and  that  by  confequence  if  God 
has  not  the  latter,  he  has  none  at  all. 

Abfurd  and  impertinent  vanity !  We  pronounce 
our  fellow  animals  to  be  automates,  or  we  allow 
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them  inftinct,  or  we  beftow  gracioufly  upon  them, 
at  the  utmoft  ftretch  of  liberality,  an  irrational  foul, 
fomething  we  know  not  what,  but  fomething  that 
can  claim  no  kindred  to  the  human  mind.  We 
fcorn  to  admit  them  into  the  fame  clafs  of  intelligence 
with  ourfelves,  though  it  be  obvious,  among  other 
observations  eafy  to  be  made,  and  tending  to  the 
fame  purpofe,  that  the  firft  inlets,  and  the  firft  ele¬ 
ments  of  their  knowledge,  and  of  ours,  are  the  fame. 
But  of  ourfelves,  we  think  it  not  too  much  to  boaft 
that  our  intelligence  is  a  participation  of  the  Divine 
intelligence  ;  that  the  mind  of  man,  like  that  of 
God,  contains  in  it  the  ideas  of  intelligible  natures  ; 
that  it  does  not  rife  from  particular  to  general  know¬ 
ledge,  but  defcends  from  univerfals  to  fingulars  5 
hovers,  as  it  were,  aloft  over  all  the  corporeal  uni- 
verfe  ;  is  in  dependant  of  the  bodies  that  compofe  it, 
or  proleptical  to  them,  and  in  the  order  of  nature 
before  them. 

Such  wild  notions  as  thefe,  or  the  magic  of  fuch 
unmeaning  founds,  and  articulated  air,  which  the 
warm  imaginations  of  Afia  and  Africa  firft  produced, 
have  been  ecchoed  down  to  the  prefent  age,  and 
have  been  propagated  with  fo  much  fuccefs  even  in 
our  northern  and  cold  climates,  that  the  heads  of 
many  reverend  perfons  have  been  turned  by  a  pre¬ 
ternatural  fermentation  of  the  brain,  or  a  philofophi- 
cal  delirium.  None  has  been  fo  more,  I  think,  fince 
the  days  of  the  latter  piatonifts,  and  the  reign  of  the 
fchoolmen  who  may  be  called  properly  the  latter 
Peripatetics,  than  that  of  the  Divine  I  have  juft  now 
quoted.  He  read  too  much  to  think  enough,  he 
admired  too  much  to  think  freely,  and  it  is  impof- 
ftble  to  forbear  wishing  that  he  had  taken  due  notice 
of  a  paffage  in  Tull/  s  offices,  “  Ne  ut  quidam, 
“  Grasca  verba  inculcantes  jure  optimo  rideamur.” 
Greek  phrafeology  was  in  fafhion  among  the  Ro¬ 
mans  as  well  as  Greek  philofophy,  in  T ally’s  days, 
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and  it  is  reafonable  to  believe  that  many  things 
palfed  then  under  a  Greek  varnilh,  that  would  not 
have  palled  fo  well  in  mere  Latin ;  juft  as  we  may 
obferve,  that  many  things  have  paffed  by  the  help 
of  Greek  and  Latin  among  us,  that  would  not  have 
palfed  fo  well  in  mere  Englilh.  Tully  reformed  this 
pedantry  indeed,  but  he  did  it  rather  with  a  view 
to  enrich  his  language,  than  to  determine  his  ideas, 
and  he  loft  little  or  no  advantage  by  the  reforma¬ 
tion  :  that  advantage  I  mean  which  men  take,  who 
affect  to  know  more  than  they  do  know,  from  which 
affectation  the  academicians,  as  much  as  they  dif- 
claimed  knowledge,  were  not  free.  He  invented 
Latin  to  anfwer  Greek  words ;  and  readers,  like 
writers,  being  apt  to  imagine  that  every  new  word 
de  lOtes  fomething  new,  this  expedient  ferved  well 
enough  to  help  out  a  fyftem,  or  to  get  out  of  trou- 
blefome  objections.  Thus  vain  phrafeology  has  been 
always  called  in  to  the  afliftance  of  vain  philofophy, 
and  a  learned  mift  has  been  raided  in  order  to  fur- 
prize,  and  impofe,  or  to  efcape.  Thefe  are  fome 
part  of  the  arguties  verbales,  againft  which  Mon- 
tagne  declaims :  and,  to  fpeak  in  his  ftyle,  they  may  i 
ferve  to  enrich  a  man’s  tongue,  but  they  will  leave 
his  underftanding  as  poor  as  they  found  it,  and 
much  more  perplexed. 

I  return  to  the  fubjeCt  immediately  before  me,  and 
I  fay  that,  fince  there  mull  have  been  fomething 
from  eternity,  becaufe  there  is  fomething  now,  the 
eternal  Being  muft  be  an  intelligent  Being,  becaufe. 
there  is  intelligence  now,  (for  no  man  will  venture 
to  affert  that  non-entity  can  produce  entity,  or  non¬ 
intelligence  intelligence)  and  fuch  a  Being  muff 
exift  necelfariiy,  whether  things  have  been  always 
as  they  are,  or  whether  they  have  been  made  in 
time ;  becaufe  it  is  no  more  poffible  to  conceive 
an  infinite  than  a  finite  progreflion  of  efteCts  with¬ 
out  a  caufe.  Thus  the  exiftence  of  a  God  is  de- 
4  monftrated 
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monftrated,  and  cavil  againft  demonftration  is  im¬ 
pertinent.  It  is  fo  impertinent,  that  he  who  re- 
fufes  to  fubmit  to  this  demonftration,  among  others 
of  the  fame  kind,  has  but  one  Ihort  ftep  more  to 
make  in  order  to  arrive  at  the  higheft  pitch  of  ab- 
furdity :  for  furely  there  is  but  one  remove  be¬ 
tween  a  denial  of  the  exiftence  of  God,  and  a  de¬ 
nial  of  our  own  exiftence  ;  becaufe,  if  we  have  an 
intuitive  knowledge  of  the  latter,  we  have  the  fame 
intuitive  knowledge  of  all  thofe  ideas  that  con¬ 
ned  the  latter  with  the  former  in  demonftrating 
a  pofteriori. 

Now  if  the  exiftence  of  fuch  a  Being  can  be  de- 
monftrated,  the  Atheift  and  the  Divine  are  both 
defeated.  The  Atheift,  becaufe  the  intelligence  of 
this  firft  Caufe  of  all  things  mult  have  preceded  all 
exiftence,  except  his  own,  with  which  it  is  coeter¬ 
nal.  The  Divine,  becaufe  an  effential  difference  is 
eftablilhed,  in  confequence  of  this  demonftration, 
between  God’s  manner  of  knowing,  and  that  which 
he  has  been  pleafed  to  beftow  on  his  creatures. 
Human  knowledge  is  not  only  pofterior  to  the  hu¬ 
man  fyftem,  but  the  very  firft  elements  of  it  are 
ideas  which  we  perceive  impreffed  by  outward  ob¬ 
jects  on  our  minds :  and  it  will  avail  little  to  urge 
that  our  minds  muft  be  ftill  independent  of  out¬ 
ward  obje&s,  fince  we  not  only  know  what  is, 
but  can  frame  ideas  of  what  may  be,  though  it  is 
not ;  becaufe  every  man  who  pleafes  may  perceive, 
that  all  the  ideas  he  frames  of  what  is  not  are  fram¬ 
ed  by  the  combinations  he  makes  of  his  ideas  of 
what  is,  and  in  no  other  manner,  nor  by  any  other 
means  whatfover.  Thus  then,  if  we  could  be  fup- 
pofed  to  know  that  there  is  an  ideal  world  in  the 
divine  intelledl,  according  to  which  this  fenfible 
world  was  made,  yet  ftill  the  difference  between 
the  human  and  divine  manner  of  knowing  would 
admit  of  no  companion. 

Z  2 
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But  it  was  too  prefumptuous  in  Plato  to  afTert? 
that  the  Supreme  Being  had  need  of  a  jftan,  like 
fome  human  architect,  to  conduit  the  great  defign, 
when  he  raifed  the  fabric  of  the  univerie  :  and  it  is 
ftill  more  prefumptuous  to  affert  not  only  that  the 
Divine  intellect  is  fnrnifhed  with  ideas,  like  the 
human,  and  that  God  reafons  and  acts  by  the  help 
of  them,  but  that  your  ideas  and  mine  are  God’s 
ideas,  and  that  the  modifications  (for  that'  is  the 
fafhionable  term)  of  our  minds  are  the  modifica¬ 
tions  of  God’s  mind.  We  talk  indeed  of  the  eter¬ 
nal  ideas  of  the  Divine  mind,  and  allude  to  our 
manner  of  knowing,  that  we  may  underftand  our- 
felves  and  be  underftood  by  others  the  better,  juft 
as  we  are  forced  very  often  to  employ  corporeal, 
images  when  we  fpeak  of  the  operations  of  our  own 
minds.  But  thefe  expreflions,  fo  much  abufed  by 
thofe  who  are  in  the  delirium  of  metaphyftcal  theo¬ 
logy,  have  no  intention  to  be  underftood  in  a  literal, 
feni’e  among  men  who  preferve  their  reafon.  If  they 
had,  they  fhould  never  be  employed  by  me,  fince 
I  fhould  think  them  prophane  as  well  as  prefump- 
tuous. 

I  fhould  think  them  filly  too,  and  mere  cant ; 
for  as  one  difference  between  God’s  manner  of 
knowing  and  ours  arifes  from  what  we  are  able  to 
demonftrate  concerning  God,  fo  there  arifes  another 
from  what  we  may  know  if  we  fhut  our  ears  to  the. 
din  of  words,  and  turn  our  attention  inwards  con¬ 
cerning  man,  and  concerning  thefe  very  ideas. 
Our  knowledge  is  fo  dependent  on  our  own  fyftem, 
that  a  great  part  of  it  would  not  be  knowledge  per¬ 
haps,  but  error,  in  any  other.  They  who  held,, 
as  I  learn  from  Doctor  Cudworth  that  fome  phi¬ 
losophers  did  hold,  that  “  fenftble  ideas,  and  phan- 
“  tafmes  are  impreffed  on  the  foul,  as  on  a  dead 
“  thing,”  maintained,  no  doubt,  a  great  abfurdi- 
ty.  Ari/lotle’s  opinion  was  more  conformable  fo 
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univerfal  experience,  for  he  afierted,  according  to 
Sextus  Empiricus ,  that  fenfe  was  like  the  inftrument, 
and  intellect  like  the  artificer  ;  that  fenfe  was  firlt 
in  the  order  of  mental  operations,  but  that  intellect 
was  firit  in  dignity.  Now  this  comparifon  is  juft 
enough.  We  have  internal  as  well  as  external  fenfe, 
mental  as  well  as  corporeal  faculties,  and  active  as 
well  as  paifive  powers,  if  you  will  allow  paflivity  as 
well  as  a&ivity  to  be  included  in  the  idea  of  power. 
But  then,  as  our  fenfes  are  fetv,  incapable  of  giv¬ 
ing  us  much  information,  and  capable  of  giving  it 
falfely,  unlefs  we  are  on  our  guard  again  ft  their 
deceptions  ;  fo  the  faculties  of  our  minds  are  weak, 
and  their  progrefs  towards  knowledge  not  only  fiov, 
but  fo  confined,  that  they  are  not  able  to  carry  it  to 
■the  full  extent  of  the  ideas,  about  which  they  are 
converfant,  and  which  they  have  all  contributed  to 
frame.  We  muft  conceive,  as  well  as  we  can,  the 
knowledge  of  the  Supreme  Being  to  be  immediate, 
and  abfolute.  Knowledge  in  us  is  mediate  by  the 
intervention  of  ideas,  not  only  as  far  as  fenfible  ob¬ 
jects  are  concerned,  and  that  goes  a  great  way,  but 
in  the  whole.  It  is  fuch  knowledge  as  we  are  fir¬ 
ed  by  the  organization  of  our  bodies,  and  the 
conftitution  of  our  minds  to  acquire.  It  is  fuch  as 
refults  from  the  relation  eftablilhed  between  them, 
and  the  fyftem  to  which  they  belong.  It  is  know¬ 
ledge  for  us.  It  is,  in  one  word,  human,  and  re¬ 
latively  to  us,  when  it  is  rightly  purfued,  real  know¬ 
ledge. 

General  ideas,  or  notions,  fuch  as  the  mind  frames 
by  its  innate  powers,  fuch  as  are  faid  to  be  archi- 
types,  and  to  refer  to  nothing  befides  themfelves, 
may  feem  to  be  materials  of  axiomatical,  feientifi- 
cal,  and,  in  a  word,  of  abfolute,  real  knowledge. 
But  even  this  boafted  knowledge  is  very  precarious. 
Thefe  ideas,  or  notions  are  not  taken  with  exact - 
nefs  from  the  nature  of  things*  on  many  occaiionx, 
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and  the  fame  affections,  and  imperfections  of  the 
mind,  that  corrupt  the  firft,  corrupt  the  fubfequent 
operations  of  it.  Ideas  or  notions  are  ill  abftracted 
firft,  and  ill  compared  afterwards.  The  more  com¬ 
plex,  the  more  obfcure  they  are,  and  the  more 
important,  the  more  liable  they  are  likewife  to  be 
abufed  by  prejudices  and  habits  that  infeCt  the 
mind,  and  put  a  wrong  bias  on  it.  But  further  ; 
our  progreflion  in  this  knowledge,  fuch  as  it  is, 
ftops  always  very  fhort  of  our  aim.  We  foon  want 
ideas,  or  want  means  of  comparing  thofe  we  have, 
and  it  is  in  vain  that  we  ftruggle  to  get  forward. 
It  is  in  vain  that  we  endeavor  to  force  rhat  barrier, 
which  God  has  oppofed  to  our  infatiable  curiofity. 
To  what  purpofe,  indeed,  fhould  we  force  it,  if 
that  was  in  our  power,  fince  we  have  reafon  to 
acknowledge,  with  the  utmoft  gratitude  to  the 
Author  of  our  nature,  that  every  thing  neceffary 
to  our  well-being  in  the  ftate  wheiein  he  has  plac¬ 
ed  us  lies  on  the  human  fide  of  this  barrier,  with¬ 
in  that  extent,  I  mean,  where  the  operations  of 
our  minds  are  performed  with  eafe  and  vigor,  and 
are  attended  with  the  certainty  of  knowledge,  or 
the  fufficient  probability  of  opinion?  Not  only 
unattainable,  but  difficult,  very  often,  is  a  term 
fynonymous  to  unneceflary ;  as  we  might  prove, 
I  think,  by  fome  examples  drawn  even  from  ma¬ 
thematical  knowledge.  In  fhort,  the  profound  me¬ 
ditations  of  philofophers,  which  we  are  fo  apt  to 
admire  before  we  have  thought  for  ourfelves,  have 
as  much  regard  paid  to  them  as  they  deferve,  when 
they  are  made  the  amufements  of  men  of  fenfe  and 
leifure ;  when  they  are  ufed  as  exercife,  without 
any  other  aim  than  to  invigorate,  and  ftrengthen 
the  mind,  and  prepare  it  for  fomething  more  con¬ 
ducive  to  our  happinefs,  and  therefore  more  pro¬ 
perly  our  bufinefs. 
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fe  The  good,  the  juft,  the  meet,  the  wholefome 
“  rules 

“  Of  temperance,  and  aught  that  may  improve 
“  The  moral  life 

This  fliort  account  of  human  ideas,  and  human 
knowledge,  no  part  of  which  can  be  applied,  with¬ 
out  blafphemy,  and  abfurdity,  to  the  Supreme 
Being,  nor  be  denied,  without  folly,  and  effron¬ 
tery,  of  the  human,  is  fufficient,  I  fuppofe,  to  con- 
ftitute  another  difference  between  God’s  manner  of 
knowing,  and  ours :  a  difference  ariftng  from  thofe 
imperfections,  and  limitations  of  which  every  man 
is  confcious. 

But  it  is  time  now  to  afk  what  then  is  the  pre- 
cife  notion  we  are  to  entertain  of  the  human  mind  ? 
Shall  we  continue  to  think  with  foine  philofophers 
antient,  and  modern,  that  the  foul,  the  rational 
foul,  for  they  have  given  us  more  than  one,  is  a 
fpiritual,  and  divine  fubftance,  “  furniftied  with 
forms,  and  ideas  to  conceive  all  things  by,  and 
“  printed  over  with  the  feeds  of  uniyerfal  kjiow- 
“  ledge,  though  the  active  energies  of  it  are  fatal- 
“  ly  united  to  fotne  local  motions  in  the  body,  and 
“  concurrently  produced  with  them  by  reafon  of 
u  the  magical  union  betwixt  the  foul  and  the  bo- 
“  dy  ?”  Shall  we  fay  too,  that  from  this  union  all 
the  imperfections  of  the  human  mind  proceed,  and 
that  the  perfection  of  our  nature  is  to  be  quite  ab- 
ftradted  from  fenfation,  like  the  janguis,  or  illu¬ 
minated  faints  of  the  Indoftan,  whom  Bernier  men¬ 
tions  ?  Shall  we  endeavor,  like  thefe  philofophers, 
by  intenfenefs  of  thought,  by  faffing  and  other 
aufterities,  to  rife  up  to  the  contemplation  of  the 
divinity,  whom  they  affure  that  they  fee  like  a  white, 
lively,  ineffable  light  ?  Or  (hall  we  foften  thefe  pre¬ 
ventions  a  little,  and  embrace  the  fyftem  of  a  mo- 
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dern  philofopher  +,  who  affirms  that  God  is  the  place 
of  ideas,  as  fpace  is  of  body,  and  that  this  all  per¬ 
fect  mind  containing  the  ideas  of  all  perfect  beings, 
it  is  in  God  alone  that  we  perceive  every  thing  ex¬ 
terior  to  the  foul  ?  Shall  we  affume  like  another 
philofopher  j,  that  our  ideas  are  the  only  real  fen- 
fible  things ;  that  we  have  no  reafon  to  imagine 
there  are  any  fubftances  but  adtive  thinking  fubftan- 
ces,  and  that  it  is  abfurd  to  afcribe  pov/er  to  bodies, 
or  to  fuppofe  any  power  but  active  power,  any  agent 
but  fpirit,  or  any  actions  of  fpirit  without  voli¬ 
tion  ? 

Who  does  not  fee  all  this  to  be  as  inconceivable 
as  that  which  it  pretends  to  explain  ?  Have  the 
authors  of  fuch  fyfterns,  from  Plato  down  to  that 
fine  writer  Malebranche ,  or  to  that  fublime  genius, 
and  good  man,  the  Eilhop  of  Cloyne ,  contributed 
to  make  us  better  acquainted  with  ourfelves  ?  I 
think  not.  They  have  done  all  that  human  capa¬ 
city  can  do  in  a  wrong  method  ?  but  all  they  have 
done  has  been  to  vend  us  poetry  for  philofophy, 
and  to  multiply  fyfterns  of  imagination.  They 
have  reafoned  about  the  human  mind  a  priori, 
have  affumed  that  they  know  the  nature  of  it,  and 
have  employed  much  wit,  and  eloquence  to  account 
for  all  the  phenomena  of  it  upon  thefe  affumptions. 
But  the  nature  of  it  is  as  much  unknown  as  ever, 
and  we  muft  defpair  of  having  any  real  knowledge 
at  all  a.bout  it,  unlefs  we  will  content  ourfelves 
with  that  which  is  to  be  acquired,  a  pofteriori.  The 
mind  of  man  is  an  object  of  phyfics,  as  much  as  the 
body  of  man,  or  any  other  body :  and  the  diftinc- 
tion  that  is  made  between  phyfics,  and  metaphylics, 
is  quite  arbitrary.  His  mind  is  part  of  his  nature, 
as  well  as  his  body.  Both  of  them  together  confti- 
tute  his  whole  being,  and  as  the  firft  is  the  rnoft  no¬ 
ble  part,  1  prefume,  we  fhould  determine  his  fpecies 
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by  it  principally,  which  we  do  not,  if  his  mind  was 
not  more  liable  than  his  figure  to  be  confounded 
with  that  of  other  animals.  Let  us  content  our/elves 
therefore  to  trace  his  mind,  to  obferve  its  growth, 
and  the  progrefs  it  makes  from  its  infancy  to  its 
maturity.  Let  us  be  content  with  particular,  and 
experimental  knowledge,  upon  which  we  may  found 
a  few  general  propofitions,  fuch  as  are  or  may  be 
properly  called  axiomata  media.  But  let  us  aim  no 
longer  at  a  general  knowledge,  too  remote  for  our 
fearch ;  nor  hope  to  difcover  more  of  intellectual 
nature  by  internal  fenfe,  than  we  are  able  to  difco¬ 
ver  of  corporeal  nature  by  external.  All  that  we 
can  know  of  one  and  the  other  is,  that  we  have 
fuch  and  fuch  fenfes,  and  fuch  and  fuch  faculties, 
and  that  divers  fenfations  of  the  body  and  operations 
of  the  mind  are  produced  in  them  on  fuch  and  fuch 
apparent  occafions. 

SECTION  II. 

To  meafure  rightly  our  intellectual  (Length,  and 
to  apply  it  properly,  in  order  neither  to  impofe,  nor 
be  impofed  upon,  is  our  point  of  view.  I  fhall  not, 
therefore,  fay  any  thing  further  about  the  nature  of 
mind  in  general,  that  fecret  fpring  of  thought,  un¬ 
known  and  unknowable,  but  fhall  content  myfelf  to 
obferve,  in  Mr.  Locke’s  method  and  with  his  allif- 
tance,  fomething  about  the  phenomena  of  the  hu¬ 
man  mind,  by  which  we  may  judge  furely  of  the 
nature,  extent,  and  reality  of  human  knowledge. 

I  fay,  we  may  judge  furely  cf  them ;  becaufc  our 
ideas  are  the  foundations,  or  the  materials,  call 
them  which  you  pleafe,  of  all  our  knowledge  ; 
becaufe  without  entering  into  an  enquiry  concern¬ 
ing  the  origin  of  them,  we  may  know7  fo  certainly 
as  to  exclude  all  doubt,  what  ideas  we  have  ;  and 
becaufe,  when  we  know  this,  we  know  with  the 

fame 
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fame  certainty  what  kinds,  and  degrees  of  know¬ 
ledge  we  have,  and  are  capable  of  having. 

Thus  we  know  that  the  firfc  ideas,  with  which 
the  mind  is  furnifned,  are  received  from  without, 
and  are  caufed  by  fuch  fenfations,  as  the  prefence 
of  external  objeds  excites  in  us,  according  to  laws 
pf  paffion  and  addon,  which  the  Creator  has  efta- 
blilhed.  What  thefe  laws  are,  and  how  external 
objeds  become  able  to  make  fuch  impreffions  on 
our  organs,  we  know  as  little,  and  it  is  irnpoffible 
to  know  any  thing  lefs,  as  thofe  philofophers  do, 
who  have  pretended,  moll  extravagantly,  to  explain 
thefe  laws,  and  to  account  for  thefe  impreffions  ; 
or  as  thofe  philofophers  know  of  another  fyftem, 
who  denying,  as  extravagantly,  that  any  fuch  power 
can  belong  to  body,  and  affirming  that  it  i§  abfurd 
to  talfc  of  paffive  power,  confine  all  adivity  and 
afcribe  all  fuch  ideas  of  fenfation  to  fpirit  alone. 
We  are  far  from  knowing  how  body  ads  on  body, 
or  fpirit  on  fpirit ;  how  body  operates  on  mind, 
and  produces  thought,  or  how  mind  operates  on 
body,  and  produces  corporeal  motion.  But  this 
I  know,  that  a  leaf  of  wormwood  conveys  to  my 
mind,  by  the  fenfe  of  fight,  and  that  of  touch, 
for  inftance,  the  ideas  of  color,  extenfion,  figure, 
and  folidity,  as  certainly  as  I  know  that  it  con¬ 
veys  thither,  by  the  fenfe  pf  talle,  the  idea  of  bit¬ 
ter  ;  and  as  certainly  as  I  know  that  the  ad  of 
my  mind,  called  volition,  produced  the  motion 
of  my  hand  which  gathered  the  leaf.  Our  igno¬ 
rance  of  caufes  does  not  hinder  our  knowledge  of 
effeds.  This  knowledge  has  been  thought  fuf- 
ficient  for  us,  in  thefe  cafes,  by  infinite  wifdom : 
and  nothing  can  be  more  ridiculous  than  to  hear 
men  affirm  dogmatically,  when  they  guefs  at 
molt,  and  that  very  wildly,  and  very  precariouf- 
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As  thefe  ideas  come  to  us  from  without,  fo  there 
are  others  that  arife  in  the  mind,  and  proceed  from 
the  perception  of  its  own  operations,  to  which  a 
flill  greater  number  is  to  be  added,  that  arife  there 
from  the  concurrence  of  thefe  joint  caufes,  from 
perceptions  of  outward  and  inward  operations,  from 
external  and  internal  fenfe.  Perception  is  the  firft 
faculty  the  mind  exerts,  and  is  common,  whatever 
fome  of  the  others  may  be,  to  us  and  to  the  whole 
animal  kind.  The  faculties  that  come  in  play  after¬ 
wards  feem  to  be  aftive,  but  this  feems  to  be  pai- 
five ;  for  we  .perceive  ideas,  however  raifed  in  the 
mind,  whether  we  will  or  no :  their  effe  is  percipi, 
to  have  them  we  muff  perceive  that  we  have  them. 
Without  this  paflive  power,  or  this  faculty,  exter¬ 
nal  objects  might  aft  upon  us,  but  they  would  aft 
to  little  purpofe,  for  they  would  excite  no  ideas : 
as,  on  the  other  hand,  without  this  action  of  exter¬ 
nal  objefts,  the  power  or  faculty  of  perception  would 
be  ufelefs,  or  rather  null,  and  by  confequence  all 
the  other  powers  or  faculties  of  the  mind. 

There  is  nothing,  philofophically  fpeaking,  at 
leaf!  J  could  never  find,  to  my  forrow,  that  there 
is  any  thing,  which  obliges  us  neceffarily  to  con¬ 
clude  that  we  are  a  compound  of  material,  and 
immaterial  fubftance.  If  we  are  fo,  contrary  to 
all  appearances,  (for  they  denote  plainly  one  fingle 
fyftem,  all  the  parts  of  which  are  fo  intimately  con¬ 
nected,  and  dependent  one  on  another,  that  the 
whole  begins,  proceeds,  and  ends  together)  this 
union  of  a  body  and  a  foul  muff  be  magical  indeed, 
as  Doctor  Cudworth  calls  it.  So  magical,  that  the 
hypothecs  ferves  to  no  purpofe  in  philofophy,  what¬ 
ever  it  may  do  in  theology,  and  is  flill  lefs  compre- 
henfible  than  the  hypothefis  which  afiumes  that, 
although  our  idea  of  thought  be  not  included  in  the 
idea  of  matter,  or  body,  as  the  idea  of  figure  is,  for 
inflance,  in  that  of  limited  extenfion,  yet  the  faculty 
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of  thinking,  in  all  the  modes  of  thought,  may  have 
been  fuperadded  by  Omnipotence  to  certain  fyf- 
tems  of  matter  ;  which  it  is  not  lefs  than  blafphemy 
to  deny,  though  divines  and  philofophers,  who  de¬ 
ny  it  in  terms,  may  be  cited,  and  which,  whether 
it  be  true  or  no,  will  never  be  proved  falfe  by  a  lit¬ 
tle  metaphyfical  jargon  about  effences,  and  attri¬ 
butes,  and  modes. 

But  however  this  may  be,  concerning  which  it 
becomes  men  little  to  be  as  dogmatical  as  they  are 
on  one  fide  of  this  queflion  at  leaft,  and  whatever 
flrength  and  vigor,  independent  on  the  body,  may 
be  afcribed  to  the  foul,  the  foul  exerts  none 
till  it  is  roufed  into  activity  by  fenfe.  A  jog,  a 
knock,  a  thrufc  from  without  is  not  knowledge  *. 
No.  But,  if  we  did  not  perceive  thefe  jogs,  knocks, 
and  thrufts  from  without,  we  fhpuld  remain  juft  as 
we  came  into  the  world,  void  even  of  the  firft  ele¬ 
ments  of  knowledge.  Not  only  the  inward,  adlive 
powers  of  the  mind  would  be  unemployed,  but  we 
may  fay,  that  they  would  be  non-exiflent.  The 
human  foul  is  fo  lar  from  being  furnifhed  with  forms 
and  ideas  to  perceive  all  things  by,  or  from  being- 
impregnated,  I  would  rather  fay  than  printed  over, 
with  the  feeds  of  univerfal  knowledge,  that  we  have 
no  ideas  till  we  receive  paffively  the  ideas  -  of  fenfible 
qualities  from  without.  Then  indeed  the  adlivity  of 
the  foul,  or  mind  commences,  and  another  fource 
of  original  ideas  is  opened  :  for  then  we  acquire  ideas 
from,  and  by  the  operations  of  our  minds.  Sen- 
fation  would  be  of  little  ufe  to  form  the  underfland- 
ing,  if  we  had  no  other  faculty  than  mere  paffive 
perception  ;  but  without  fenfation  thefe  other  facul¬ 
ties  would  have  nothing  to  operate  upon,  refledfion 
would  have  by  confequence  nothing  to  refledf  upon, 
and  it  is  by  refledtion  that  we  multiply  our  flock  of 
ideas,  and  fill  that  magazine,  which  is  to  furnifh  all 
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the  materials  of  future  knowledge.  In  this  man¬ 
ner,  and  in  no  other  we  may  fay,  that  “  all  our 
“  ideas  arife  from  our  fenfes,  and  that  there  is 
“  nothing  in  the  mind  which  was  not  previoufly 
“  in  fenfe.”  But  thefe  propofitions  lhould  not  be 
advanced,  perhaps,  as  generally  as  they  are  fome- 
tirnes  by  logicians,  left  they  fhould  lead  into  error, 
as  maxims  are  apt  to  do  very  often.  Senfation  is 
the  greater,  reflexion  the  fmaller  fource  of  ideas. 
But  thefe  latter  are  as  clear,  and  diftinCt,  and  con¬ 
vey  knowledge  that  may  be  faid  to  be  more  real 
than  the  former.  Senfe  gave  occafion  to  them,  but 
they  never  were  in  fenfe  properly  fpeaking.  They 
are,  if  I  may  fay  fo,  of  the  mind’s  own  growth, 
the  elements  of  knowledge,  more  immediate,  lefs 
relative, and  lefs  dependent  than  fenfitive  knowledge, 
as  any  man  will  be  apt  to  think,  who  compares  his 
ideas  of  remembering,  recollecting,  bare  thought, 
and  intenfenefs  of  thought,  with  thofe  of  warm  and 
hot,  of  cool  and  cold.  Des  Cartes  might  have  faid, 
“  I  fee,  I  hear,  I  feel,  I  tafte,  I  fmell ;  therefore  I 
“  am.”  But  furely  he  might  fay  too,  “  I  think,  I 
“  refleCt,  I  will ;  therefore  I  am.”  Let  us  obferve, 
however,  that  it  belongs  only  to  a  great  philofopher 
to  frame  an  argument  to  prove  to  himfelf  thaf  he 
exifts,  which  is  an  cbjeCt  of  intuitive  knowledge, 
and  concerning  which  it  is  impoflible  he  fhould  have 
any  doubt.  In  the  mouth  of  any  other  perfon,  “  I 
Ci  think,  therefore  I  am,”  would  be  very  near  akin 
to  I  am,  therefore  I  am  *. 

Thus  it  will  appear  when  we  contemplate  our 
under  handing  in  the  firft  fteps  towards  knowledge, 
that  corporeal,  animal  fenfe,  which  fome  philoio- 

Je  ne  vois  pas  que  vous  aye'z  eubefoin  d’im  fi  grand' appareil, 
putfque  d’ailleurs  vous  etiez  deja  certain  de  votre  exiftence,  et  que 
vous  pouriez  infs  re  r  la  me  me  cfeofe  de  quelque  autre  que  ce  fat 
do  vos  actions,  etant  manifefce  par  la  lumiere  naturelle  que  tout 
ce  qui  agit  eft,  ou  exifte. 
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pliers  hold  in  great  contempt,  and  which  does  not 
deferve  much  efteem,  communicates  to  us  our  hrit 
ideas,  fets  the  mind  firft  to  work,  and  becomes,  in 
conjunction  with  internal  fenfe,  by  which  we  per¬ 
ceive  what  paffes  within,  as  by  the  other  what  paffes 
without  us,  the  foundation  of  all  our  knowledge. 
This  is  fo  evidently  true,  that  even  thofe  ideas, 
about  which  our  reafon  is  employed  in  the  mod  ab- 
ffract  meditations,  may  be  traced  back  to  this  origi¬ 
nal  by  a  very  eafy  analyfe.  Since  thefe  fimple  ideas 
therefore  are  the  foundations  of  human  knowledge, 
this  knowledge  can  neither  be  extended  wider,  nor 
elevated  higher  than  in  a  certain  proportion  to  them. 
If  we  confider  thefe  ideas  like  foundations,  they  are 
extremely  narrow,  and  {hallow,  neither  reaching  to 
many  things,  nor  laid  deep  in  the  nature  of  any. 
If  we  confider  them  like  materials,  for  fo  they  may 
be  confidered  likewife,  employed  to  raife  the  fabric 
of  our  intelle&ual  fyftem,  they  will  appear  like  mud, 
and  ftraw,  and  lath,  materials  fit  to  erect  fome  frail, 
and  homely  cottage,  but  not  of  fubftance,  nor  value 
fufficient  for  the  conftru&icn  of  thofe  enormous  piles, 
from  whofe  lofty  towers  philofophers  would  perfuade 
us  that  they  difcover  all  nature  fubject  to  their  in- 
fpedtion,  that  they  pry  into  the  fource  of  all  being, 
and  into  the  iirmoft  receffes  of  all  wifdom.  But  it 
fares  with  them,  as  it  did  with  the  builders  in  the 
plains  of  Senaar,  they  fall  into  a  confufion  of  lan¬ 
guages,  and  neither  underhand  one  another,  nor 
are  underftood  by  the  reft  of  mankind. 

Having  taken  this  view  of  our  firft,  and  fimple 
ideas,  it 'is  neceffary,  in  order  to  make  a  true  efti- 
mate  of  human  knowledge,  that  we  take  fuch  a  view 
likewife  of  thofe  faculties  by  the  exercife  of  which 
our  minds  proceed  in  acquiring  knowledge.  I  have 
rfientioned  perception  ;  and  retention  or  memory 
ought  to  follow :  for  as  we  fliould  have  no  ideas 
without  perception,  fo  we  finould  lofe  them,  as  fait 
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as  we  get  them,  without  retention.  When  it  was 
objeCted  to  Des  Cartes  that,  if  thought  was  the  ef- 
fence  of  the  foul,  the  foul  of  the  child  mud  think 
in  the  mother’s  womb  ;  and  when  he  was  alked,  how 
then  it  came  to  pafs  that  we  remember  none  of  thcfe 
thoughts?  He  maintained,  according  to  his  ufual 
method,  one  hypothecs  by  another,  and  alfumed 
that  memory  confifts  in  certain  traces  made  on  the 
brain  by  the  thoughts  that  pafs  through  it,  and  that 
as  long  as  they  lalf  we  remember,  but  that  the  brain 
of  the  child  in  the  womb  being  too  moift,  and  too 
foft  to  preferve  thefe  traces,  it  is  impoffible  he  fhould 
remember  out  of  the  womb  what  he  thought  in  it. 
Thus  memory  feems  to  be  made  purely  corporeal  by 
the  fame  philofopher,  who  makes  it  on  fome  occa- 
fions  purely  intellectual.  He  might  diftinguilh  two 
memories  by  the  fame  hypothetical  power,  by  which 
he  diftinguifhed  two  fubftances,  that  he  might  em¬ 
ploy  one  or  the  other  as  his  fyftem  required.  If 
you  confult  other  philofophers  on  the  fame  fubjeCt, 
you  will  receive  no  more  fatisfaction :  and  the  onlv 
reafonable  method  we  can  take,  is  to  be  content  to 
know  intuitively,  and  by  inward  obfervation,  not 
the  caufe,  but  the  effects  of  memory,  and  the  ufe  of 
it  in  the  intellectual  fyftem. 

By  this  faculty  then,  whatever  it  be,  our  fimple 
ideas,  whicn  have  been  fpoken  of  already,  are  pre¬ 
ferred  with  greater,  and  our  complex  ideas,  which 
remain  to  be  fpoken  of,  with  lefs  facility.  Both  one 
and  the  other  require  to  be  frequently  raifed  in  the 
mind,  and  frequently  recalled  to  it.  I  fay,  'frith 
the  reft  of  the  world,  to  be  raifed,  and  to  be  re¬ 
called  ;  but  furely  thefe  words  come  very  fhort  of 
expreffing  the  wonderful  phenomena  of  memory, 
the  images  that  are  lodged  in  it  prefent  themfelves 
often  to  the  mind  without  any  frefh  fenfation,  and 
fo  fpontaneoufly,  that  the  mind  feems  as  paffive  in 
tnelc  fccondai  y  perceptions,  as  it  was  m  receiving 
the  hr  it  impreffions.  Our  fimple  ideas,  and  even 
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our  complex  ideas,  and  notions  return  fometimes  of 
th'emfelves,  we  know  not  why,  nor  how,  mechani¬ 
cally,  as  it  were,  uncalled  by  the  mind,  and  often 
to  the  aifturbance  of  it  in  the  purfuit  of  other  ideas, 
to  which  thefe  intruders  are  foreign.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  are  able,  at  our  will  and  with  defign,  to 
put  a  fort  of  force  on  memory,  to  feize,  as  it  were, 
the  end  of  fome  particular  line,  and  to  draw  back 
into  the  mind,  a  whole  fet  of  ideas  that  feem  to  be 
fcrung  to  it,  or  linked  one  with  the  other.  In  ge¬ 
neral  ;  when  images,  offences,  ideas,  notions,  that 
exifted  in  my  mind,  are  gone  out  of  it,  and  have  no 
longer  any  exigence  there,  the  mind  is  often  able  to 
will  them  into  exiftence  again,  by  an  aft  of  which 
we  are  confcious,  but  of  which  we  know  nothing 
more,  than  that  the  mind  performs  it.  Thefe  phe¬ 
nomena  are  more  furprizing,  and  lefs  to  be  account¬ 
ed  for  than  the  action  of  external  objects  on  the  or¬ 
gans  of  fenfe  in  the  firft  production  of  ideas,  which 
is  an  obfervatidn  that  deferves  the  notice  of  thofe 
philofophers  who  deny  fuch  aftion  becaufe  they 
cannot  comprehend  it. 

But  ftill  this  faculty  is  proportioned  to  our  im- 
perfeft  nature,  and  therefore  weak,  flow,  and  uncer¬ 
tain  in  its  operations.  Our  fimple  ideas  fade  in  the 
mind,  or  fleet  out  of  it,  unlefs  they  are  frequently 
renewed :  and  the  moft  tenacious  memory  cannot 
maintain  fuch  as  are  very  complex,  without  the 
greateft  attention,  and  a  conftant  eyre,  nor  always 
with  both.  All  our  ideas  in  general  are  recalled 
flowly  by  fome,  and  fucceflively  by  every  mind. 
Thcmifiocles  was  famous,  among  other  parts  wherein 
he  excelled,  for  his  memory,  but  when  he  refufed 
the  oner  Simonides  made  him,  it  was,  I  fuppofe, 
becaufe  he  did  not  want  the  poet’s  Ikill  to  improve 
his  memory,  and  becaufe  he  knew  by  experience, 
that  the  great  defefts  of  this  faculty  are  neither 
to  be  cured,  nor  fupplied  by  art.  In  what  pro¬ 
portion  foever  it  is  given,  it  may  be  improved  to 
1  fome 
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lome  degree,  no  doubt,  but  memory  will  never  pre- 
ient  ideas  to  the  human  mind,  as  it  does  perhaps  to 
fuperior  intelligences,  like  objeds  in  a  mirror, 
where  they  may  be  viewed  at  every  inftant,  all  at 
once,  without  effort  or  toil,  in  their  original  frefh- 
nefs,  and  with  their  original  preciffcn,  fuch  as  they 
were  when  they  firft  came  into  the  mind,  or  when 
they  were  firft  framed  by  it.  Could  memory  ferve 
us  in  this  manner,  our  knowledge  would  be  ftill 
very  imperfedt ;  but  many  errors  into  which  we  fall, 
and  into  which  we  are  feduced,  would  be  avoided, 
and  the  endlefs  chicane  of  learned  difputation  would 
be  flopped  in  a  great  meafure.  It  is  for  this  reafon 
I  have  faid  fo  much  of  this  faculty  of  the  mind,  as 
you  will  have  occafion  foon  to  obferve. 

The  faculties,  neceflary  for  my  purpofe  to  be 
mentioned  next,  are  thofe  of  compounding  fimple 
into  complex  ideas,  and  of  comparing  our  ideas, 
which  implies  the  juft  and  nice  difcernment  of  them, 
in  order  to  perceive  the  innumerable  relations  which 
they  bear  to  one  another.  Thefe  are  fome  of  the 
fteps  by  which  the  mind  attempts  to  rife  from  parti¬ 
cular  to  general  knowledge.  They  have  been  called 
arts  of  the  mind,  but  improperly,  in  fome  refpe&s  ; 
for  though  the  mind  is  forced  to  employ  feveral  arts, 
and  to  call  in  fenfe  to  the  aid  of  intellect,  even  after 
it  has  full  pofleflion  of  its  ideas,  to  help  out  its  im¬ 
perfect  manner  of  knowing,  and  to  lengthen  a  little 
its  fhort  tether  ;  yet  the  compofition,  and  compan¬ 
ion  of  ideas  is  plainly  a  leffon  of  nature  :  this  leifon 
is  taught  us  by  the  very  firft  fenfations  we  have.  As 
the  mind  does  not  aft  till  it  is  rouzed  into  action 
by  external  objects  ;  fo  when  it  does  aft,  it  acts 
conformably  to  the  fuggeftions  it  receives  from  thefe 
impreffions,  and  takes  with  its  firft  ideas  the  hints 
how  to  multiply,  and  improve  them.  If  nature 
makes  us  lame,  ihe  gives  crutches  to  lean  upon, 
ohe  helps  us  to  walk  where  we  cannot  run,  and  to 
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hobble  where  we  cannot  walk.  She  takes  us  by  the 
hand,  and  leads  us  by  experience  to  art. 

Nature  then  has  united  in  dikindl  jubilances,  as 
we  commonly  fpeak,  various  combinations  of  thofe 
qualities,  each  of  which  caufes  in  us  the  fenfation 
it  is  appropriated  to  caufe,  and  our  organs  are  fitted 
to  receive  ;  fo  that  feveral  being  thus  combined,  and 
making  their  impreffion  together,  may  be  faid  to 
caufe  a  complex  fenfation.  Thus  we  receive,  among 
other  ideas,  thole  of  foft  and  warm  at  the  fame  in- 
ftant,  from  the  fame  piece  of  wax ;  or  of  hard  and 
cold  from  the  fame  piece  of  ice.  Thus  again,  we 
receive  the  more  complex  ideas  which  fubflances 
Hill  more  compofed,  that  is,  fubflances  wherein  a 
greater  variety  of  thefe  qualities  co-exiks,  are  fitted 
to  raife  in  us,  fiich,  for  inllance,  as  the  idea  of  a 
man,  or  an  horfe.  As  foon  as  we  are  born,  various 
appearances  prelent  themfelves  to  the  fight,  the  din 
of  the  world  flrikes  our  ears,  in  fhort  a  multitude  of 
impreflions  made  on  the  tender  organs  of  fenfe  con¬ 
vey  a  multitude  of  ideas  fimple  and  complex,  con- 
fuledly,  and  continually  into  the  mind.  The  latter 
indeed,  whether  nature  obtrudes  them,  or  we  make 
them,  are  compofed  of  the  former,  and  therefore 
we  give  very  properly  the  place  to  thefe  in  all  dif- 
courfes  concerning  ideas.  But  they  have  a  priority 
of  order  rather  than  of  exillence  ;  for  the  complex 
idea  of  the  nurfe  comes  into  the  mind  as  foon  as  the 
eyes  of  the  child  are  opened,  and  is  moll  probably 
the  firfl  idea  received  by  the  fight,  though  the  fim¬ 
ple  idea  produced  by  the  take  of  milk  may  have  got 
into  the  mind  a  little  fooner.  Nor  does  the  lefion 
of  nature  dnd  here  :  live  carries  it  on  to  all  the  dif¬ 
ferent  compofitions  of  our  fimple  ideas,  and  to  all 
the  different  combinations  we  frame  of  our  fimple 
and  complex  ideas ;  from  fubflances  to  modes,  the 
dependencies  and  akecticns  of  fubkances,  and  from 
them  to  the  relations  of  things  one  to  another; 

that 
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that  is,  flie  carries  it  on  to  all  the  operations  of  the 
mind,  and  to  all  the  objects  of  our  thoughts  in  the 
acquifition  of  knowledge. 

If  I  meaned  by  modes  nothing  but  manners  of 
being,  as  fome  do,  I  fliould  not  afcribe  our  ideas  of 
them  to  a  further  leffon  of  nature.  She  taught  us 
this  leffon,  when  fhe  obtruded  on  us  the  complex 
ideas  of  fubftances.  At  leaft  it  feems  fo  to  me, 
who  cannot  comprehend  the  diftinction  of  fub¬ 
ftances,  and  of  mode  or  manner  of  being,  as  of 
two  ideas  that  may  be  perceived  feparately,  the  one 
of  a  thing  that  fubfifls  by  itfelf,  but  determines  this, 
thing  to  be  what  it  is.  I  cannot  confider  a  mode 
without  referring  it  in  my  mind  to  fomething,  of 
which  it  is  or  may  be  the  mode  :  neither  can  I  con¬ 
fider  a  fubflance  otherwife  than  relatively  to  its 
modes,  as  fomething  whereof  I  have  no  idea,  and 
in  which  the  modes,  of  which  I  have  ideas,  fubfift. 
The  complex  idea  we  have,  of  every  fubflance,  is 
nothing  more  than  a  combination  of  feveral  fenfible 
ideas  which  determine  the  apparent  nature  of  it  to 
us.  I  fay  the  apparent  nature,  and  to  us ;  for  I 
cannot  agree  that  thefe  modes,  fuch  of  them  as  fall 
under  our  obfervation,  limit  the  real  nature,  or  de¬ 
termine  the  apparent  nature  of  it  to  other  beings. 
On  the  whole  it  will  appear,  whenever  we  confider 
this  matter  further,  that  the  far  greateft  part  of 
what  has  been  faid  by  philofophers  about  being,  and 
fubflance,  indeed  all  they  have  advanced  beyond 
thofe  clear  and  obvious  notions  which  every  think¬ 
ing  man  frames,  or  may  frame  without  their  help, 
is  pure  jargon,  or  elfe  fomethiftg  very  trite,  dif- 
guifed  under  a  metaphyfical  mafk,  and  called  by  an 
hard  name  ontology,  or  ontofophy. 

But  to  proceed,  or  rather  to  return;  I  underftand 
by  mode,  in  this  place  fomething  elfe,  fomething 
that  carries  our  knowledge  further  than  the  com- 
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plex  ideas  of  fubftances.  I  underftand  in  fhort  what 
Mr.  Locke  underftands  by  fimple  and  mixed  modes. 
The  various  combinations  that  our  minds  make  of 
the  fame  fimple  ideas,  and  the  various  compofitions 
that  they  make  of  fimple  ideas  of  different  kinds. 
Thefe  ideas  added  to  thofe  of  fubftances,  and  the 
whole  ftock  compleated  by  fuch  as  the  mind  acquires 
of  the  relations  of  its  ideas,  in  comparing  them  as 
far  as  it  is  able  to  compare  them,  make  up  the  en¬ 
tire  fyftem  of  human  knowledge  :  and  in  the  procefs 
of  it  from  firft  to  laft,  we  are  afiifted  direCtly  or 
indirectly  by  the  leffons  of  nature  that  have  been, 
or  that  are  to  be  mentioned. 

Ideas  of  things  computable  and  meafurable  are 
the  objeds  of  mathematics.  Ideas  of  moral,  and 
immoral  aCtions  are  the  objeCts  of  ethics.  From 
whence  has  the  mathematician  his  firft  ideas  of 
number,  or  his  firft  ideas  of  folid  extenfion,  of 
line's,  furfaces,  and  figures  ?  From  whence  has  the 
mcralift  his  firft  ideas  of  happinefs  and  unhappi- 
nefs,  of  good,  and  evil  ?  The  mind  can  exercife  a 
power,  in  fome  fort  arbitrary,  over  all  its  fimple 
ideas,  that  is,  it  can  repeat  them  at  its  pleafure,  and 
it  can  frame  them  into  complex  ideas,  without  any 
regard  to  aCtual,  though  with  a  regard  to  poflible 
exiftence  ;  which  regard  will  be  always  preferved, 
unlefs  the  mind  be  difordered.  The  mind  then  has 
a  power  of  framing  all  the  different  compofitions., 
and  combinations  of  ideas  about  w-hich  thefe  fciences 
are  converfan’t ;  but  yet  thefe  operations  are  not 
performed  by  the  native  energy  of  the  mind  alone, 
without  any  help,  without  any  pattern.  Nature 
lends  the  help,  nature  fets  the  pattern,  when  com¬ 
plex  ideas  of  thefe  modes  and  relations  force  them- 
lelves  on  the  mind,  as  the  complex  ideas  of  fub¬ 
ftances  do. 


That 
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That  every  diftinft  object  of  external  and  inter¬ 
nal  fenfe  gives  us  the  idea  of  an  unit,  or  of  one,  is 
obvious  to  refleftion :  and  I  think  it  is  no  lefs  obvi¬ 
ous,  that  thefe  objects  fuggeft  to  the  mind,  nay 
oblige  the  mind  to  make  various  repetitions  of  this 
idea,  and  to  frame  all-  the  Ample  modes  of  number 
by  adding  unit  to  unit.  Thus,  for  inftance,  we  look 
up  by  day  and  we  fee  one  fun,  by  night  and  we  fee 
one  moon.  Plutarch’ s  countryman,  indeed,  counted 
two  moons ;  for  he  could  not  conceive  that  the 
moon  he  had  left  behind  him  in  Bceotia,  and  that 
he  faw  at  Athens,  were  the  fame.  But  though  we 
fee  but  one  fun  and  one  moon,  we  fee  many  ftars. 
We  attempt  to  count  them,  that  is,  we  affign 
marks  or  founds  to  fignify  how  many  times  we 
repeat  the  idea  of  an  unit,  which  each  of  them 
gives  us  feparately  ;  or  elfe  we  form  a  confufed  idea 
of  numberlefs  repetitions  of  this  idea,  like  the  fa- 
vages  who  lift  up  both  hands,  and  extend  their  An¬ 
gers  to  Aiew  that  they  have  feen  ten  funs  on  their 
journey,  or  hold  out  an  handful  of  their  hair  when 
they  want  to  Agnify  the  number  of  funs  which  they 
cannot  Agnify  otherwife  ;  becaufe  they  have  neither 
founds  nor  marks  for  the  greater  collections  of 
units. 

As  arithmetic  is  one,  fo  is  geometry  another 
conftituent  part  of  mathematics,  and  the  very  name 
points  out  to  us,  not  only  the  objects,  but  the  origi¬ 
nal  of  this  fcience.  I  do  not  believe,  on  the  word 
of  Herodotus ,  nor  even  of  Strabo ,  that  the  Egyptians 
were  the  inventors  of  it.  I  believe  this,  almoft  as 
little,  as  I  believe  on  the  word  of  Jofcphus ,  that  an- 
tideluvian  aftronomers  had  engraved  their  obferva- 
tions  on  two  pillars  which  exilted  in  his  time.  But 
this  tradition,  whereby  the  invention  of  geometry 
is  afcribed  to  a  nation  more  antient  than  tradition 
itfelf,  though  it  may  be  fabulous,  communicates  to 
us,  like  many  others  that  are  fo,  a  true  faft.  The 
\  true 
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true  faft,  I  think,  is  this ;  that  as  foon  as  men 
ceafed  to  range  the  woods  and  plains  in  common, 
like"  their  fellow  animals,  if  they  ever  did  fo  ;  as 
foon  as  focieties  were  formed,  and  in  thofe  focieties 
a  divifion  of  property  was  made ;  nature  that  led 
them  to  afiigh,  led  them  to  afeertain  poffefiions. 
They  did  both,  moft  probably,  at  firft  by  fight,  and 
guefs.  They  paced  out  thefe  poffefiions  afterwards 
in  length  and  breadth  ;  and  ideas  of  modes  of  fpace 
were  framed  like  ideas  of  modes  of  number  :  an 
unit  twelve  times  repeated  makes  a  dozen,  twenty 
times  repeated  it  makes  a  fcore.  The  length  of 
one  of  their  feet  was,  to  thefe  firft  geometricians, 
like  an  unit  to  the  firft  arithmeticians.  So  many 
feet,  five,  I  think,  according  to  P/i«y,  made  a 
pace,  and  one  hundred  and  five-and-twenty  of  thefe 
made  a  ftated  meafure  of  di fiance  that  continued 
lone  in  ufe  :  for  the  ftadium  confifted  of  one  hun- 
dred  and  twenty-five  paces,  according  to  the  fame 
author.  Thus  meafuring,  the  practical  part  of 
geometry,  came  into  ufe  :  and  when  it  had  been 
applied  to  two  dimenfions,  it  was  foon  applied  to 
all  three.  The  ufe  of  it  was  great,  not  only  in  the 
firft  diftribution  of  property,  but  in  every  alteration 
of  it,  and  efpecially  after  fuch  cOnfufions  of  it,  as 
the  inundations  of  the  Nile  might  caufe  annually  in 
Egypt,  or  other  devaftations  in  that  and  in  other 
countries. 

Nature  that  urged  men,  by  necefiity,  to  invention, 
helped  them  to  invent.  The  natural  face  of  a 
country  taught  them  to  give  it  an  artificial  face, 
and  their  own  firft  rude  eflays  in  laying  out  lands, 
and  building  of  habitations,  led  them  to  contem¬ 
plate  the  properties  of  lines,  furfaces,  and  folicls  ; 
and,  little  by  little,  to  form  that  fcience,  the  pride 
of  the  human  intellect,  which  has  ferved  to  fo  many 
great  and  good  purpofes,  and  the  application  of 
which  is  grown,  or  growing,  perhaps,  into  fome 
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abufe.  Nature  fet  the  example,  example  begot 
imagination,  imagination  practice,,  practice  intro- 
puced  fpeculation,  and  fpeculation  in  its  turn  im- 
droved  practice.  I  might  eafxly  run  through  other 
examples  of  the  fame  kind,  to  Ihew  how  the.  firfl 
principles  of  arts  and  fciences  are  derived,  from  ideas 
furnifhed  by  the  produbtions  and  operations  cf  na¬ 
ture,  fuch  as  our  fenfes  reprefent  them  to  us ;  nay, 
how  inftind  inftruds  reafon,  the  inftind  of  other 
animals  the  reafon  of  man.  But  this  would  be  su¬ 
perfluous  trouble  in  writing  to  you,  who  have  touch¬ 
ed  this  fubjed  fo  well,  where  you  introduce  nature 
fpeaking  to  man,  in  the  third  of  your  ethic  epifi'ies. 

I  will  only  mention,  as  I  propofed  to  do,  the 
ideas,  or  notions,  about  which  moral  philofophy  is 
converfant.  I  diftinguifh  here,  which  I  fhould  have 
done  perhaps  fooner,  and  I  think  with  good  reafon, 
between  ideas  and  notions for  it  fecms  to  me, 
that  as  we  compound  fimple  into  complex  ideas,  fo 
the  compofitions  wre  make  of  fimple  and  complex 
ideas  may  be  called,  more  properly,  and  with  lefs 
confufion  and  ambiguity,  notions.  Simple  ideas, 
fimple  modes,  complex  ideas,  mixed  modes,  and 
relations  of  all  thefe,  as  well  as  the  relations  of  the 
relations,  are  frequently  blended  together  volunta¬ 
rily,  as  ufe  invites,  or  judgment  direbts ;  and,  thus 
blended,  they  may  therefore  feem  to  be  original, 
and  untaught.  But  yet  certain  it  is,  that  iuch  noti¬ 
ons  as  thele  obtrude  themfelves  on  the  mind,  as  na¬ 
turally  and  as  neceffarily,  though  not  fo  direbUy  nor 
immediately,  as  the  complex  ideas  of  fubftances,  or 
any  other  complex  ideas.  Let  us  obferve  this  m 
an  example.  We  fee  one  man  kill  another  :  and  the 
complex  idea,  fignified  by  the  word  kill,  is  obtruded 
on  our  fenfe  as  much  as  the  complex  idea  of  the 
man  killed,  or  of  his  killer.  The  mind  retains  this 
image,  and  joining  to  it  various  ideas  of  circum- 
flances  and  relations  of  caufes  and  effebts  of  mo¬ 
tives 
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fives  and  confequences,  all  which  ideas  have  been 
railed  in  our  minds  by  experience  and  obfervation, 
inch  notions  as  we  intend  by  the  words  murder, 
affaiTmation,  parricide,  or  fratricide  are  framed. 

Nature  teaches  us,  by  experience  and  obfervation, 
not  only  to  extend  our  notions,  but  to  diftinguifh 
them  with  greater  precifion,  juft  as  we  learn  to 
rectify  Ample  ideas  of  fenfation,  and  to  controul 
fenfe  by  fenfe,  if  I  may  fay  fo.  Mr.  Locke  obferves, 
that  we  learn  hrft  the  names  of  thefe  complex  ideas 
and  notions  from  other  men,  and  the  ftgmfication 
of  them  afterwards.  Which  is  true,  and  it  is  the 
mol',  early  and  moft  common  method  whereby  we 
acquire  them.  But  this  makes  no  alteration  in  the 
cafe.  Whether  the  impreffions  that  excited  thefe 
complex  ideas,  and  gave  the  mind  occafton  and 
means  to  form  thefe  notions,  were  made  on  our 
minds,  or  on  the  minds  of  other  men  ;  and  whether 
the  nariies  that  fignify  them  were  given  by  us  or 
by  others,  it  is  plain  that  nature  taught  mankind  to 
make  them,  direCtly  when  fire  obtruded  them,  and 
indirectly  when  we  feemed  to  invent  them  without 
any  affiftance  from  outward  objeCts.  The  firft  is 
evident  of  itfelf,  and  the  fecond  will  appear  fo  too, 
if  we  conftder  that  in  learning  their  names,  and  the 
bonification  of  thefe  names,  we  learned  to  decom¬ 
pound  them  ;  and  that  by  learning  to  decompound 
fome,  the  mind  was  inftruCted  to  compound  others, 
even  fuch,  perhaps,  as  exifted  by  thefe  means  in 
idea  and  notion,  before  the  combinations,  whereof 
they  became  the  architypes,  exifted  in  act.  Our 
ideas  of  relations,  and  of  the  relations  of  relations 
which  are  comprehended  fo  often  in  our  complex 
ideas  or  notions,  are  not  pofttive  beings  that  exift 
by  themfelves,  and  can  be  contemplated  by  them- 
lelves.  Modes  are  the  affections  and  dependencies 
of  fubftances ;  relations  are  the  affeCtions  and  de¬ 
pendencies  of  fubftances  and  modes ;  and  no  one 
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of  them  can  exift  any  longer  than  both  the  ideas 
that  produced  it,  or  by  the  companion  of  which 
it  was  framed,  fubfift.  It  might  feem  therefore  the 
lefs  likely,  that  outward  objects  Ihould  communicate 
fuch  ideas  to  the  mind,  or  even  inftrudt  the  mind 
tp  frame  them ;  and  yet  fo  it  is.  That  aft  of  the 
mind  that  lets  two  objects  before  internal  fight,  and 
by  referring  from  one  to  the  other  includes  both  in 
the  fame  confideration,  is  plainly  fuggefted  to  us  by 
the  operations  of  outward  objects  on  our  fenfes. 
We  can  neither  lookup  nor  down  without  perceiv¬ 
ing  ideas  of  bigger  and  lefs,  of  more  and  fewer,  of 
brighter  and  darker,  and  a  multitude  of  other  rela¬ 
tions,  the  ideas  of  which  arife  in  the  mind  as  fail 
as  the  ideas  of  things  of  which  they  exprefs  the  re¬ 
lations,  and  almoft  prevent  reflection.  When  the 
mind,  thus  taught,  employs  reflection,  the  number 
of  thefe  relative  ideas  increafes  vaftly.  Thus,  for  in- 
Itance,  when  we  obferve  the  alterations  that  are  made 
by  nature,  or  by  art,  in  our  complex  ideas  of  fubftan- 
ces,  or  when  we  reflect  on  the  continual  viciilitude 
and  flux  of  all  the  affections,  and  paflions,  and  the 
confequences  of  them,  how  can  we  avoid  framing;  the 
ideas  of  caufe  and  effeft  ?  That  which  produces, 
or  feems  to  us  to  produce  the  alteration,  gives  us 
the  idea  of  caufe,  and  that  which  receives  the  alte¬ 
ration,  gives  us  the  idea  of  effect.  I  go  no  further 
into  the  confideration  of  our  ideas  of  relations  phy¬ 
sical  and  moral.  I  hey  are  numberlefs,  and  they 
muff  needs  be  fo  ;  fince  every  idea  or  notion  we 
have,  though  it  be  in  itfelf  one  Angle  object  of 
thought,  becomes  the  objebt  of  a  thoufand  when  it 
is  compared  with  all  thole  with  which  it  mav  be 
.compared  in  fome  refpedt  or  other. 
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SECTION  III. 

Thefe  and  fuch  as  thefe  are  all  the  ideas  we  have 
really,  and  are  capable  of  having,  derived  originally 
from  fenfe,  external  and  internal.  T  hefe  too,  and 
fuch  as  thefe  are  the  faculties  by  which  we  improve 
and  increafe  our  flock,  and  fuch  as  all  thefe  are,  fuch 
niuft  our  knowledge  be;  for  fince  human  knowledge 
is  nothing  eife  than  the  perception  of  the  agreement 
or  difagreement,  connection  or  repugnancy  of  our 
ideas,  thofe  that  are  fimple  muff  determine  the  na¬ 
ture  of  thofe  that  are  complex  ;  thofe  that  are  com¬ 
plex  that  of  our  notions ;  our  notions  that  of  the 
principles  we  eftablifh  ;  and  that  of  the  principles 
we  eftablifh  that  of  all  the  confequences  we  draw 
from  them.  Error,  in  any  one  ftep  of  this  grada¬ 
tion,  begets  error  in  all  that  follow  :  and  though  we 
compare'  ever  fo  exactly,  conclude  ever  fo  truly,  and, 
in  a  word,  reafon  ever  fo  well,  our  reafoning  niuft 
terminate  in  error  whenever  this  happens.  It  cannot 
terminate  in  knowledge.  But  before  I  leave  this 
fubject,  I  mult  go  over  it  again,  that  I  may  carry 
the  refle&ions  upon  it  further. 

How  inadequate  our  ideas  are  to  the  natuie  or 
outward  objefts,  and  how  imperfed  therefore  all  our 
knowledge  is  concerning  them,  has  been  obferved 
tranftently  above,  and  has  been  too  often  and  too 
well  explained  to  be  over  much  infilled  on  by  me. 
That  there  are  fuch  objects,  material  objects,  neithei 
fpirits  nor  ideas,  and  that  they  aft  on  one  another 
and  on  us  in  various  manners,  and  according  to 
various  laws,  no  man  can  doubt,  any  more  than  he 
can  doubt  of  that  perception  by  which  he  diitin- 
miifhes  their  prefence  and  their  abfence,  accoidmg 
to  the  difference  between  the  ideas  they  excite  in  one 

cafe  and  thofe  he  retains  in  the  other.  We  can 
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doubt  of  this,  I  think,  no  more  than  we  can  doubt 
whether  we  are  free  agents,  or  whether  we  are  ne- 
cetfarily  determined  to  all  we  do  ;  no  more  than  we 
can  doubt  of  many  other  things  of  which  philofc- 
phers  have  pretended  to  doubt,  or  have  really 
doubted  :  for  either,  they  have  meaned  on  many 
occafions  to  exercife  their  wit,  and  to  triumph  in 
the  fubtilty  of  their  genius,  or  they  have  been  tranf- 
ported  by  over-heated  imaginations  into  a  philofo- 
phical  delirium.  The  firft  have  perplexed  know¬ 
ledge  more  than  they  have  improved  it :  and  if  the 
laft  have  made  any  converts,  whilft  they  have  argued 
againft  felf-evidence,  they  have  multiplied  ufelefs 
difputes,  and  mif-fpent  much  time. 

Here  then,  at  our  firll  fetting  out  in  the  furvey  of 
knowledge,  we  find  an  immenfe  field  in  which  we 
cannot  range,  no  nor  fo  much  as  enter  beyond  the 
out-lkirts  of  it :  the  reft  is  impenetrable  to  us,  and 
affords  not  a  fingle  path  to  conduct  us  forward. 
Could  we  range  in  that  field,  we  fhould  be  unable  to 
walk  in  our  own.  I  mean,  that  if  our  fenfes  were  able 
to  difeover  to  us  the  inmoft  conftitutions,and  the  real 
effences  of  outward  objefts,  fuch  fenfes  would  render 
us  unfit  to  live,  and  aft  in  the  fyftem  to  which  we 
belong.  If  the  fyftem  was  not  made  for  us,  who 
pretend  on  very  weak  grounds,  I  think,  to  be  the 
final  caufe  of  it,  we  at  leaft  were  made  for  the 
fyftem,  and  for  the  part  we  bear,  among  the  terref- 
trial  animals.  Other  creatures  there  may  be,  and 
I  believe  readily  there  are:,  who  have  finer  fenfes  than 
men,  as  well  as  fuperior  intelligence  to  apply  and 
improve  the  ideas  they  receive  by  fenfation.  The 
inmoft  conftitutions,  the  real  effences  of  all  the  bo¬ 
dies  that  furround  them,  may  lie  conftantiy  open  to 
fuch  creatures ;  or  they  may  be  able,  which  is  a 
greater  advantage  (till,  fo  “  to  frame  and  fhape  to 
“  themfelves  organs  of  fenfation,  as  to  fuit  them  to 
“  their  prefent  defign,  and  the  circumftances  of  the 
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“  object  they  ^’ould  confider,”  according  to  that 
fuppofition  which  Mr.  Locke  calls  an  extravagant 
conjecture  of  his,  but  which  that  great  man  might 
very  reasonably  make  ;  fince  it  affumes  no  more  than 
this,  that  fome  other  creatures  are  able  to  do  by 
their  natural  conffitution,  and  fo  as  to  obtain  full  and 
abfolute  knowledge,  what  we  are  able  to  do  by  art 
very  imperfectly,  and  yet  fo  as  to  attain  a  greater 
degree  of  partial  and  relative  knowledge  than  our 
fenfes,  unaffifted  by  art,  could  communicate  to  us. 

But  be  this  as  it  will,  concerning  which  we  can 
only  guefs  ;  it  is,  I  think,  evident,  that  although 
outward  objedts  make  impreffions  on  the  organs  of 
fenfe,,  and  may  be  laid  therefore  to  caufe  fenfations, 
yet  tliefe  fenfations  are  determined  in  the  whole  ani¬ 
mal  kind  that  we  know,  and  to  which  we  belong, 
according  to  the  conflitutions  of  the  Several  fpecies, 
as  thefe  conflitutions  are  framed  according  to  the 
ufes  and  ends  for  which  each  fpecies  is  defigned, 
and  to  which  it  is  directed.  Innumerable  inftances 
might  be  brought  to  illuflrate  and  confirm  this 
truth.  It  will  be  fufficient  to  do  fo  by  making  a 
few  fhort  obfervations  on  our  own  fpecies  alone. 
The  fame  outward  objects  then  produce  the  fame 
fenfations  in  all  men,  as  far  as  felf-prefervation  is 
immediately  concerned  :  and  there  is  at  leafl  an  ap¬ 
parent  uniformity  of  fenfations  in  all  other  cafes, 
fufficient  to  maintain  the  commerce  of  men  one  with 
another,  to  diredt  their  mutual  offices  without  con- 
fufion.  and  to  anfvver  all  the  ends  of  Society.  Fur- 

s  u  *  m 

ther  than  to  thefe  purpofes,  the  determination  of 
their  fenfations  does  not  feem  to  be  in  all  men  the 
fame.  The  fame  objects  feem  to  caufe  different,  and 
oppofite  fenfations  in  many  particular  inftances,  in  as 
much  as  they  give  pleafure  and  excite  defire  in  one 
man,  whilfl  they  give  no  pleafure,  nor  excite  any 
defire,  nay,  whilfl  they  give  pain,  and  provoke  aver¬ 
sion  in  another.  All  men  feel  alike  the  effects  of 
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fire  that  burns,  or  of  Heel  that  divides  their  fieflj : 
and  my  butler,  who  has  tailed  both,  will  not  bring 
me  a  bottle  of  wormwood-wine  when  I  afk  for  a 
bottle  of  lack.  But  yet  the  Greenlander  quaffs  his 
bowl  of  whale5  s-greafe  with  as  much  pleafure  as  you 
and  I  drink  our  bowl  of  punch  :  and  if  his  liquor 
appears  naufeous  to  us,  ours  appears  fo  to  him.  Ha¬ 
bit,  that  fecond  nature,  may  fometimes  account,  as 
well  as  ficknefs,  for  this  difference  that  feems  to  be  in 
human  fenfations.  But  Hill  it  will  remain  true,  that 
this  difference  in  many,  and  various  inltances,  pro¬ 
ceeds  from  our  fir  11  nature,  if  I  may  fay  fo  ;  that  is, 
from  a  difference  in  the  original  conllitution  of  thofe 
particular  bodies  in  which  this  apparent  difference  of 
ienfation  is  perceivable.  The  principle  of  this  di- 
verfity  is  as  unknown  to  us  as  the  more  general  prin¬ 
ciple  of  uniformity ;  but  whether  it  be  laid  in  the 
natural  conllitution,  or  in  the  alterations  that  habit 
or  ficknefs  may  produce,  our  obfervation  will  be  ve¬ 
rified,  that  human  fenfations  are  determined  by  the 
adlual  difpofition,  whether  original  02;  accidental,  of 
human  bodies,  and  cannot  therefore  help  to  commu¬ 
nicate  to  us  any  knowledge  of  the  inward  conflitu- 
tions,  or  real  effences  of  the  bodies  which  excite 
them,  nor  indeed  any  knowledge  but  of  themfelves. 
To  difcover  in  what  manner,  and.  by  what  powers, 
external  aftion  and  internal  paffion  co-operate  to  pro¬ 
duce  fenfation,  it  is  vain  to  attempt  :  and  a  philofo- 
phical  mind  will  be  much  better  employed  in  admir¬ 
ing  and  adoring  the  Divine  Wildom  that  appears 
equally  in  the  diver fity,  and  in  the  uniformity  of 
our  fenfations,  as  it  would  not  be  hard  to  fhew  if 
this  was  a  place  for  thofe  refledlions,  than  in  fuch 
vain  refearches.  Vain  indeed  they  will  appear  to  be 
to  any  man  of  fenfe,  who  confiders  with  attention 
and  without  prepoffefiion,  what  has  been  writ  on 
this  fubjedl  by  men  of  the  greatell  genius. 
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But  as  vain  as  thefe  rcfearches  are,  and  as  im- 
poffible'as  it  is  to  know  more  of  our  fenfations  than 
that  we  have  them,  and  that  we  receive  them  from 
outward  objefts,  yet  are  we  not  to  think  the  ufe  of 
our  fenfes  as  limited,  as  Malcbranche  would  have 
us  believe  it  to  be.  They  were  given  *,  he  fays,  for 
the  prefervation  of  our  bodies,  and  not  to  teach  us 
truth.  The  firft  part  of  this  afl’ertion  is  agreeable  to 
the  fyftem  of  nature.  The  latter  is  agreeable,  I 
think,  to  no  fyftem  but  that  of  his  own  imagining, 
which  is  fo  extravagantly  hypothetical  in  many,  and 
the  principal  parts,  that  it  has  made  no  great  for¬ 
tune  in  the  world,  though  the  utmoft  fubtilty  of  wit 
and  all  the  powers  of  language  are  employed  to  fup- 
port  it.  Notwithftanding,  therefore,  fuch  fyftems 
as  thefe,  for  it  is  not  fmgle  of  its  kind,  we  may  con¬ 
tinue  to  believe  what  conftant  experience  dictates  to 
us,  that  our  fenfes,  though  few,  confined,  and  falli¬ 
ble,  are  given  not  only  for  the  prefervation  of  our 
bodies,  but  to  let  into  the  human  mind  the  firft  ele¬ 
ments  of  knowledge,  and  to  afiift  and  direft  the 
mind  in  all  the  progrefs  it  makes  afterwards. 

That  human  knowledge  is  relative,  not  abfolute, 
has  been  faid  already.  We  neither  do,  nor  can  know 
the  real  effence  of  any  one  fubftance  in  the  world, 
not  of  our  own  :  and  when  we  talk  of  the  powers 
and  qualities,  and  fometimes  of  the  natures  of  fub- 
ftances,  either  we  talk  ignorantly,  or  we  refer  to 
their  effects,  by  which  alone  we  diftinguilh  them, 
and  in  which  alone  we  know  any  thing  of  them. 
They  who  diftinguilh  between  the  primary  and  fe- 
condary  qualities  of  fubftances,  do  not  fo  much  as 
pretend  that  the  feconaary  qualities,  fuch  as  colors 
or  taftes,  for  inftance,  are  any  reprefentations  of  the 
outward  exiftences  that  caufe  them  :  and  the  difputes 
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about  folidity,  extenfion,  and  motion  which  is  mo¬ 
bility  in  aftion,  as  mobility  is  motion  in  power, 
fhew  how  inadequate  our  ideas  are  of  the  primary 
qualities  ;  though  thefe  are  laid  to  be  refemblances 
of  patterns  really  exilting  in  all  bodies,  whether  we 
perceive  them  or  not. 

But  though  the  knowledge  here  fpoken  of  be  not 
complete  nor  abfolute,  becaufe  cur  ideas,  concern¬ 
ing  which  alone  human  knowledge  is  converfant, 
are  inadequate  to  the  nature  of  things ;  yet  it  is  real 
knowledge  in  fome  degree,  and  relatively  to  us. 
This  1  mean.  Our  fimple  ideas,  whofe  various  co- 
exiftences  compofe  all  our  complex  ideas  of  fub- 
ftances,  are  certainly  adequate  in  this  fenfe  ;  they 
are  real  effects  of  real  powers,  and  fuch  as  the  all¬ 
wife  Author  of  Nature  has  ordained  thefe  powers  to 
produce  in  us.  I  fay  in  us,  for  it  is  not  incongruous 
to  fuppofe,  nor  will  thefe  ideas  be  lefs  adequate,  nor 
this  knowledge  lefs  real,  if  it  be  fo  that  the  fame 
powers  may  be  ordained  to  produce  other  effects  on 
other  creatures  of  God.  This  paper  gives  me  the 
idea  that  I  call  white,  it  may  give  fome  other  idea 
to  fome  other  creature.  Thefe  ideas  are  different, 
but  they  are  both  adequate  to  our  ufe,  and  the 
knowledge  real ;  for  they  are  both  real,  and  natural 
effects  of  real,  correfponding  powers. 

As  low  as  thefe  principles,  of  any  real  knowledge 
that  we  can  acquire  of  fub fiances,  are  laid,  it  is 
from  them  we  muff  take  our  rife  :  and  there  is  no 
wonder  therefore  if  we  proceed  flowlv,  and  have 
not  been  able  to  proceed  far  even  fince  the  fludy  o 
nature  has  been  purfued  in  a  right  method.  Whilffc 
the  fymbolical  phyfics  of  pythagoreans  and  platonifts 
prevailed,  and  whilfl  natural  philofophy  was  made  to 
confiff  in  little  elfe  than  a  logical  cant,  which  Arif- 
totle  invented,  and,  his  difciples  propagated,  error 
was  cultivated  inflead  of  faience,  ignorance  was 
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mafked,  and  men  paned  for  naturalids  without  any 
knowledge  of  nature.  The  cafe  would  be  much 
the  fame  if  fome  modern  philofophers  could  have 
fucceeded  in  edablifhing  a  fuppofed  fcience  that  they 
call  metaphyfics,  to  be  like  an  higher  ground  from 
which  we  might  defcend  to  phyfics,  from  generals 
to  particulars,  from  fpeculations  about  what  may 
be,  down  to  affirmations  about  what  is.  But  there 
have  been  men  fince  the  refurrection  of  letters,  at 
the  head  of  whom  our  Verulam  judly  claims  his 
place,  who  have  delivered  common  fenfe  from  the 
chains  of  authority,  and  by  expofing  antient,  have 
put  us  on  our  guard  againd  many  of  thofe  modern 
whimfies.  The  generality  of  philofophers,  there¬ 
fore,  have  been  far  from  adopting  this  inverted  rule, 
this  unnatural  method  of  ftudying  nature.  They 
have  feen  not  only  that  laborious  indudry  is  the 
price  impofed  on  all  our  acquifitions  of  knowledge, 
but  that  natural  knowledge,  the  knowledge,  I  ffiould 
fay,  of  the  fyftem  of  nature  can  never  be  real,  un- 
lefs  it  be  begun,  and  carried  on  by  the  painful 
drudoery  of  experiment.  Extunditur  ufu. 

By  experiments  well  made,  for  they  too  may  be 
made  ill,  thefe  men  have  acquired  a  knowledge  of 
fome  particular  fubdances,  of  thofe  at  lead  which 
are  neared  to  them,  which  they  can  handle,  and  even 
torture  at  their  pieafure,  and  force,  if  I  may  fay  fo, 
to  five  them  information.  The  knowledge  1  mean 
is  that  of  the  fendble  qualities  and  powers  co-exiding 
in  each  particular  lubftance  i  and  this  is  real  know¬ 
ledge  as  far  as  it  goes,  according  to  what  has  been 
explained  above.  When  a  multitude  of  particular 
fubdances  are  thus  known,  and  thus  didinguifhed, 
philofophers  venture  to  frame  general  propofitions 
concerning  them,  and  concerning  others  too,  by 
the  help  of  analogy :  and  when  the  propofitions 
and  the  conclufions  drawn  from  them  are  confirmed 
by  uniform  experience,  they  acquire  a  probability 
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almoft  equivalent  to  certainty,  arid  which  mult  be 
accepted  foi1  it.  This,  however,  is  not  ftridtly 
knowledge.  The  naturalilt  who  has  made  a  thou- 
fand  experiments,  with  the  utmoll  care  and  {kill ; 
the  chemift  who  has,  in  like  manner,  decompofed 
a  thoufand  natural,  and  compofed  as  may  artificial 
bodies,  are  ftill  liable  to  be  deceived  ;  becaufe  it  may 
happen  that  the  adtion  of  one  particular  body  fhall 
not  produce  fometimes  the  fame  effects,  which  the 
adtion  of  other  bodies  of  the  fame  fpecific  appear¬ 
ance  has  produced  on  innumerable  trials.  Our  real 
knowledge  goes  no  further  than  particular  experi¬ 
ment  :  and  as  we  attempt  to  make  it  general,  we 
make  it  precarious.  The  reafon  is  plain.  It  is  a 
knowledge  of  particular  effedts  that  have  no  connec¬ 
tion,  nor  dependency  one  on  another,  even  when 
they,  or  more  properly  the  powers  that  produce 
them,  are  united  in  the  fame  fubftance  :  and  thefe 
powers  confidered  as  caufes,  and  not  in  their  effects, 
we  have  no  means  of  attaining  any  knowledge  at  all. 
It  may  be,  that  bodies  adt  on  one  another,  according 
to  their  bulk,  figure,  and  texture  of  their  folid  parts, 
by  motion  and  pulfion,  or  gravity  and  attraction. 
It  may  be,  that  their  adtion  proceeds  from  other 
caufes,  fo  remote  from  ail  human  conception,  that 
we  are  unable  not  only  to  guefs  at  them,  but  even  to 
fufpedt  that  they  are.  But  whatever  they  be,  fince 
they  are  neither  known  nor  knowable  by  us,  what 
have  philofophers  to  do  more  than  to  redouble  their 
induftry  in  multiplying  experiments,  as  much  as 
they  have  means  and  opportunities  of  doing, 
fince  there  may  be  a  deficiency,  but  never  an  excefs 
of  them  ?  Thus  they  may  proceed  in  obtaining 
knowledge  of  particular  fubftances  by  the  help  of 
their  fenfes,  and  in  improving  and  applying  this 
knowledge  to  greater  advantage  by  the  help  of  their 
intelledt.  Senfe  and  intelledt  muft  confpire  in  the 
acquifition  of  phyfical  knowledge ;  but  the  latter 
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muft  never  proceed  independently  of  the  former. 
Experiment  is  that  pillar  of  fire,  which  can  alone 
conduft  us  to  the  promifed  land  :  and  they  who  lofe 
fight  of  it,  lofe  themfelves  in  the  dark  wilds  of  ima¬ 
gination.  This  many  have  done  from  the  infancy 
of  philofophy,  which  has  lafted  longer  than  we  are 
apt  to  imagine  *,  and  which  one  might  be  tempted 
to  think,  on  fome  occafions,  continues  ftill,  by  a 
fondnefs  to  retain  fome  of  the  rattles  and  bawbles  of 
early  ages.  Thefe  rattles  and  bawbles  have  been 
laid  afide,  however,  by  no  philofophers  fo  much  as 
by  thofe  who  have  applied  themfelves  to  cultivate 
experimental  phyfics  :  and  therefore  as  imperfect  as 
our  knowledge  of  nature  is,  and  muft  be  always,  yet 
has  it  been  more  advanced  within  lefs  than  two 
centuries,  than  it  had  been  in  twenty  that  preceded 
them. 

All  the  helps,  that  human  wit  and  induftry  can 
procure,  have  been  employed.  Microfcopes  and 
telefcopes  have  been  invented.  Geometry  has  been 
applied  to  natural  philofophy,  and  algebra  to  geo¬ 
metry.  With  all  thefe  helps,  our  knowledge  of 
nature  has  advanced  in  degree,  but  not  in  kind. 
There  are  microfcopical  corpufcles  in  bodies,  as 
there  are  telefcopical  ftars  in  the  heavens,  neither  of 
which  can  be  difcovered  without  the  help  of  one 
or  the  other  of  thefe  glaffes.  But  with  this  help, 
we  can  no  more  difcover  all  the  corpufcles  of  any 
one  body,  than  we  can  all  the  ftars  of  the  univerfe  : 
and  befides,  as  to  the  former,  if  glaffes  could  mag¬ 
nify  enough  to  expofe  them  all  to  our  fight,  we  fliould 
know  indeed  more  component  particles  of  bodies, 
but  we  fliould  remain  as  ignorant  of  their  mechanical 
affections,  as  we  now  are ;  becaufe  we  fhould  re¬ 
main  ignorant  of  the  mechanical  affections  of  thefe 
corpufcles,  or  of  that  inward  fpring  which  puts 
thefe  atoms  into  motion,  and  directs  their  feveral 
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As  to  the  celeftial  bodies  which  are  objects  of 
agronomical  obfervation,  they  muft  be  reckoned  ob- 
jedts  of  natural  philofophy  likewife  ;  fince  they  are 
parts  of  the  fame  univerfal  fyilem  of  nature.  We 
take  up  the  telefcope,  indeed,  and  not  the  microfcope, 
to  contemplate  them,  becaufe  they  are  at  fuch  im- 
menfe  diftances  from  us :  and  we  are  fo  little  con¬ 
cerned  to  know  of  what  fubftances  they  are  com- 
pofed,  or  what  fubftances  they  contain,  that  if  we 
were  not  hindered  by  the  utter  impofiibiiity,  we 
might  be  fo  by  the  apparent  inutility,  from  attempt¬ 
ing  to  acquire  any  fuch  knowledge  of  them,  as  we 
labour  to  acquire  of  the  outward  objects  that  environ 
us  in  our  own  planet.  This  planet  is  our  home,  and 
it  imports  to  us  to  know  as  much  as  we  can  of  the 
inward  ftrudture  and  furniture  of  it.  We  have  not 
the  fame  concern  about  other  habitations.  But  it  is 
agreeable,  and  in  fome  refpedts  ufeful,  to  know  the 
general  face  of  the  country  about  us.  It  is  probable 
that  mere  curiofity  begat  aftronomy :  and  that  the 
ufes,  to  which  this  noble  fcience  is  applicable, 
were  difcovered  afterwards.  I  am  apt  to  think,  that 
the  firft  men  were  excited  more  to  phyfical  re- 
fearches,  by  the  finning  phaenomena  of  the  heavens, 
than  by  thofe  of  the  earth.  Their  wants  forced  them 
to  look  down  ;  but  as  the  moft  immediate  of  thef© 
were  fupplied,  they  began  to  look  up  again ;  and 
the  men  who  had  leaft  to  do,  ^Egyptian,  or  Chal- 
daean  fhepherds,  perhaps,  were  the  firft  aftronomers. 
But  as  mean  and  rude  as  the  beginnings  of  it  were, 
aftronomy  was  foon  cultivated  by  the  moft  learned 
men,  and  by  the  greateft  princes,  if  we  believe  the 
traditions  of  antiquity  concerning  Belus ,  Atlas ,  and 
others,  to  have  had  any  foundation  in  the  truth  of 
things.  Thus  much  is  fure,  it  has  been  cultivated 
many  thoufands  of  years,  and  whenever  arts  and 
fciences  have  florilhed,  this  fcience  has  florifhed  at 
the  head  of  them. 
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It  is  lawful,  riiethinks,  to  conclude  from  hence, 
that  a  fcience,  which  it  has  been  the  bufmefs  of 
learned  men  in  all  countries,  where  learning  has 
florilhed,  to  advance,  would  have  been  brought  to 
a  great  degree  of  perfection,  if  there  had  been  any 
near  proportion  between  the  objeCt  of  it  and  human 
means  of  knowledge.  But  as  fome  bodies  baffle 
our  enquiries,  and  efcape  our  knowledge  by  being 
too  minute,  thefe  enormous  malfes  do  'the  fame  by 
being  too  remote.  Our  fenfe  of  fight  fails  us ;  and 
when  our  fenfes  fail  us  in  natural  philofophy,  whofe 
objeft  is  aCtual  not  poffible  exiftence,  our  intellect 
is  of  little  ufe.  It  may  be  faid,  it  will  be  faid,  that 
our  knowledge  of  the  heavenly  bodies  is  brought  to 
a  great  degree  of  perfection,  and  is  going  on  daily 
to  a  greater,  by  the  incefiant  labors  of  many  learned 
men  ;  that  we  have  a  much  more  extenfive,  a  more 
exaCt,  and  a  truer  view  of  the  phenomena  than  ever,, 
by  the  vail  advances  that  have  been  made  in  every 
part  of  mathematics ;  that  we  calculate  their  mag¬ 
nitudes,  meafure  their  diltances,  determine  their 
figures,  defcribe  their  orbits,  compute  the  degrees 
of  their  velocity,  and  perform  a  multitude  of  other 
operations  concerning  them,  the  refult  of  every  one 
of  which  is  knowledge,  with  the  utmoft  accuracy. 
It  will  be  added,  that  we  are  not  only  thus  able  to 
account  for  appearances,  but  that  we  penetrate  into 
the  phyfical  caufes  of  them,  that  we  difcover  the 
forces  by  which  thefe  bodies  aCt  on  one  another,  the 
laws  of  their  motion,  and  of  their  direction,  by 
which  the  order  and  harmony  of  the  whole  fyltem 
is  governed  and  maintained. 

This  may  be  faid,  and  more  to  the  fame  effeCt, 
without  contradiction  on  my  part ;  for  it  is  true  in 
the  main,  truer  than  panegyric  is  generally.  But 
Hill  I  apprehend,  that  when  we  confider  the  whole 
matter,  as  it  mull  be  confidered  to  make  a  true  efii- 
pnate  of  the  extent  of  this  knowledge,  that  is,  when 
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we  compare  the  objects  of  this  fcience  with  the  pro- 
grefs  that  has  been  made  in  it,  by  the  united  labors 
of  mankind,  we  fhall  find  much  more  reafon  to  ad¬ 
mire  the  induftry  and  perfeverance  of  philofophers, 
than  to  applaud  their  fuccefs.  What  do  we  know- 
bey  ond  our  folar  fyftem  ?  We  know  indeed  juft 
enough  to  give  us  nobler,  and  more  magnificent  ideas 
of  the  works  of  God,  than  antient  philofophy  could 
fuggeft.  We  know  that  this  fyftem  to  which  our 
planet  belongs,  and  beyond  which  men  did  not  carry 
their  thoughts  antiently  nor  fufpect  any  other,  is  but 
a  minute  part  of  the  immenfe  fyftem  of  the  univerfe, 
of  the  r'o  nZv  as  you  Greeks,  I  think,  call  it.  But 
as  to  any  particular  knowledge  that  we  have,  or  even 
imagine  that  we  have,  it  is  next  to  nothing.  Well 
may  we  be  thus  ignorant  of  all  the  folar  fyftems  be¬ 
yond  our  own,  the  very  phenomena  of  which,  except 
the  twinkling  of  fome  of  their  funs  and  our  fixed 
ftars,  are  imperceptible  to  the  human  fight ;  when 
there  arefo  many  phsenomena  in  our  own  folar  fyftem, 
for  which  we  cannot  account,  and  fo  many  others, 
probably,  that  we  have  not  yet  difcoVered ;  when 
there  are,  even  in  that  of  the  earth  we  inhabit,  fo 
many  things  that  have  hitherto  efcaped  the  utmoft 
penetration  of  our  fenfes,  and  the  utmoft  efforts  of 
our  intellect,  with  all  the  affiftance  that  art  can 
give  to  both.  We  cannot  trace  the  courfe  of  co¬ 
mets,  for  inftance,  through  all  their  oblique  orbits  : 
but  can  we  trace  the  circulation  of  water"  that  falls 
oil  our  earth  in  rain,  or  that  rifes  in  fprino-s  ?•  “  Ve- 
met  tempus,”  fays  Seneca  in  the  feventh  book  of 
his  natural  questions,  “  quo  ifta,  qua  nunc  latent, 

“  in  lucem  dies  extrahet ;  et,  longioris  sevi  diligen- 
tm,  veniet  tempus  quo  pofteri  noftri  tarn  aperta 
nos  nefciffe  mirentur.”  This  time  may  come,  per¬ 
haps  ;  but  if  we  judge  of  what  is  to  come,  by  what  is 
paft,  we  may  be  tempted  to  think  that  the  revolu¬ 
tion  of  the  platonic  year  will  be  complete  as  foon. 
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The  progrefs  of  fcience,  which,  like  this  of  na¬ 
tural  philosophy,  is  the  work  of  ages,  mull  be  lia¬ 
ble,  as  it  has  been  and  will  be,  to  various  interrup¬ 
tions.  The  ground  that  has  been  gained  will  be 
frequently  loll.  The  lateft  fyftems  or  hypothefes 
may  not  be  always  the  trueft  :  and  when  they  are 
fo,  the  advancement  of  fcience  may  not  be  accele¬ 
rated  by  them  aS  much  as  it  has  been  retarded  by 
thofe|that  were  falfe.  In  a  word,  I  do  not  believe 
that  Seneca  would  be  fo  much  furprifed  if  he  rofe 
from  the  dead,  as  we  may  imagine,  at  the  progrefs 
that  has  been  made  fince  his  days.  What  further 
progrefs  will  be  made  depends  on  many  contingen-  „ 
cies,  and  it  is  hard  to  fay.  But  this  is  lure,  that  al¬ 
though  knowledge  acquired  facilitates  the  acquifition 
of  more  to  a  certain  point,  yet  the  progrefs  we  at¬ 
tempt  to  make  beyond  that  point  grows  more  and 
more  difficult,  and  becomes  a  little  fooner,  or  a 
little  later,  quite  impradticable  ;  for  nothing  can  be 
truer  in  phyfics,  as  well  as  in  thofe  general  reafonings 
which  are  called  metaphyfics,  than  what  Montaigne 
has  faid,  “  les  extremitez  de  notre  perquifition  torn, 
46  bent  toutes  en  eblouiffement.” 

Let  us  carry  thefe  refledfions  one  Hep  further,  and 
we  ffiall  have  carried  them  as  far  as  is  neceffary,  to 
fhew  how  little  we  are  fitted  to  acquire  the  know¬ 
ledge  to  which  we  afpite,  and  which  we  Sometimes 
pretend  that  we  have,  concerning  bodies  either  ter- 
reftrial  or  celeftial.  To  invefligate  truth  with  fuc- 
cefs,  in  mathematics,  in  natural  philofophy,  and 
indeed  on  every  occafion  where  it  is  difficult  to  be 
found,  the  analytic  method  mull  be  employed  hot 
only  in  the  firll  place,  but  as  far  as  it  can  be  em¬ 
ployed  about  the  objedts  of  our  enquiry.  It  has  been 
much  improved,  and  it  has  been  thus  employed,  by 
the  moderns.  Many  of  them  have  been  careful 
to  make  all  the  observations  and  experiments  in 
their  power,  and  from  them  they  have  drawn  general 
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conclufions  by  indu&ion.  This  now  is  the  utmoft: 
that  our  nature,  and  the  nature  of  things  without 
us,  admit  to  be  done :  and  when  it  ft  fo  well  done, 
that  no  objection,  drawn  from  experience,  can  be 
made  to  thefe  conclufions,  they  have  a  right  to  be 
placed  in  the  rank  of  things  known  by  us.  But  let 
us  not  be  miftaken.  Though  this  be  human,  it  is 
not  abfolute  knowledge  ;  becaufe  it  is  not  founded 
in  abfolute  certainty.  Further  difcoveries  of  the  phe¬ 
nomena  may  contradict  thefe  conclusions :  or,  fup- 
pqfmg  no  fuch  difcoveries  to  be  made,  other  conclu¬ 
fions  may  be  dpducible  from  the  fame  phenomena, 
or  other  caufes  of  them  may  be  alfignable,  for  aught 
we  know.  So  far  is  this  method  of  reafoning,  from 
particular  observations  and  experiments  to  general 
conclufions  by  induction,  from  amounting  to  real 
demonftration,  though  it  be  the  belt  in  our  power. 

This  is  the  cafe  when  the  minds  of  men  are  bent 
folely  to  the  difcovery  of  truth.  But  Something 
worfe  happens  when  human  paffions  mingle  in  their 
enquiries,  as  they  often  do  ;  for  philofophers  are  not 
free  frpm  them.  The  Stoics  themfelves,  with  all 
their  boafted  apathy,  were  as  little  fo  as  any  other 
men.  When  this  happens,  philofophers  haften  too 
much  from  the  analytic  to  the  Synthetic  method^  that 
is,  they  draw  general  conclufions  from  too  Small  a 
number  of  particular  pbfervations  and  experiments : 
or,  without  giving  themfelves  even  this  trouble,  they 
affume  caufes  and  principles  before  eltablilhed,  as  if 
they  were  certain  truths,  and  argue  from  them. 
Nothing  can  be  more  abfurd  than  thefe  proceedings. 
It  is  agreed,  I  think,  out  of  the  Schools  at  lead,  that 
Arifkotle  was  eminently  guilty  of  them  ;  for  he  dealt 
more  in  common  notions,  than  experiments,  and 
built  a  world  with  categories,  that  is,  by  a  certain 
logical  arrangement  of  words  :  and  yet  even  Ariftotle 
feems  to  have  warned  philofophers  againft  this  abufe; 
for  he  taught,  according  to  the  report  of  Sextus 
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Empiricus ,  that  they  fhould  not  neglect  fenfe  and 
feek  for  reafons,  tc  pofthabito  fenfu  quserere  ratio- 
nem  that  is,  that  they  fhould  not  carry  fpecula- 
tion  further  than  experiment  and  obfervation  autho- 
rife  it  firft,  and  confirm  it  afterwards.  The  princi¬ 
pal  reafons  of  a  contrary  conduct  may  be  found 
in  lazinefs  and  vanity  ;  in  the  firft  fometimes,  in 
the  other  always.  Philofophers  have  found  it  more 
eafy,  and  more  compendious  to  imagine,  than  to 
difcover  ;  to  guefs,  than  to  know.  They  have  taken, 
therefore,  this  way  to  fame,  which  has  been  their 
object,  at  leaft,  as  much  as  truth  :  and  many  a  wdld 
hypothefis  has  pafied  for  a  real  fyftern. 

Strato  was  a  famous  philofopher,  the  fcholar  of 
Theophrajius ,  and  the  matter  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphia. 
As  little,  and  as  ill  as  we  are  informed  of  the  ftate 
of  natural  philofophy  among  the  more  antient  na- 
turalifts  of  Greece,  fuch  as  Pythagoras ,  Anaxagoras , 
Democritus ,  and  others,  whofe  names  are  preferved 
though  their  works  are  loft,  we  know  enough  of 
Plato  and  Ariftotle ,  whofe  works  have  been  pre¬ 
ferved,  perhaps  more  to  the  detriment  than  to  the 
advancement  of  learning,  to  determine  what  the 
ftate  of  it  was  in  the  days  of  Strato.  We  know  that 
it  was  no  longer  the  ftudy  of  nature  by  obfervation 
and  experiment ;  but  that  it  confifted  in  a  jargon  of 
words,  or  at  befl  in  fome  vague  hypothetical  reafon- 
ings :  and  yet  Strato ,  who  could  not  have  told  the 
./Egyptian  king  how  the  idea  of  purple,  the  color  of 
his  robe,  was  produced,  pretended  to  account  for 
all  the  phenomena,  and  among  other  doctrines,  to 
eftablifh  that  of  the  plenum,  for  he  laughed  at  the 
vacuum,  as  well  as  at  the  whole  atomical  fyftern  of 
Democritus. 

Hypothefes  are  much  in  the  favor  of  fome  philoso¬ 
phers  ;  for  there  have  been  many  Stratos  even  among 
the  moderns.  But  hypothefes  may  be  employed 
without  being  abufed.  In  all  our  attempts  to  ac¬ 
count 
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count  for  the  phenomena  of  nature,  there  will  be 
fomething  hypothetical  neceffarily  included.  The 
analytic  method  itfelf,  our  fureft  road  to  Science, 
does  not  conduct  us  further  than  extreme  probability, 
as  it  has  been  obferved ;  and  this  probability  mult 
ftand  us  in  lieu  of  certainty.  But  when  we  cannot 
arrive  by  this  method  at  fuch  a  probability,  is  it  rea- 
fonable  to  make  an  hypothefis  ?  Is  it.  reafonable, 
when  we  cannot  draw  from  obfervation  and  experi¬ 
ment,  fuch  conclufions  as  may  be  fafe  foundations 
on  which  to  proceed  by  the  fynthetic  method  in  the 
purfuit  of  truth,  to  affume  certain  principles,  as  if 
they  were  founded  in  the  analytic  method,  which 
have  been  never  proved,  nor  perhaps  fuggefted  by 
the  phenomena,  in  hopes  that  they  may  be  fo  after¬ 
wards  ?  In  a  word,  when  the  only  clue  we  have  fails 
us  ;  which  is  moll  reasonable,  to  flop  Short,  or  to 
pulh  forwards  without  any  clue  at  all  into  the  laby¬ 
rinth  of  nature  ?  I  make  no  fcruple  of  deciding  in 
a  cafe  fo  plain,  that  it  would  be  a  filly  affectation  of 
modefty,  not  modefty,  to  hefitate.  When  the  phe¬ 
nomena  do  not  point  out  to  us  any  fufficient  reafon 
why,  and  how  a  thing  is  as  we  difcover  it  to  be,  nor 
the  efficient  eaufe  of  it,  there  is  a  fufficient  reafon  for 
flopping  Short,  and  confeffmg  our  ignorance  ;  but 
none  for  Seeking,  out  of  the  phenomena,  this  rea¬ 
fon  and  this  caufe  which  we  cannot  find  in  them. 
This  is  learned  ignorance,  of  which  the  greatefl  phi- 
lofophers  have  no  reafon  to  be  affiamed.  “  Ratio- 
“  nem — harurn  gravitatis  proprietatum  ex  pheno- 
“  menis  nondum  potui  deducere,  et  hypothefes  non 
“  fingo,”  faid  our  Newton ,  after  having  advanced 
natural  knowledge  far  beyond  his  cotemporaries,  on 
the  fure  foundations  of  experiment  and  geome¬ 
try.  How  preferable  is  this  learned  ignorance  to 
that  ignorant  learning,  of- which  fo  many  others  have 
foolifhly  boafted  ?  Des  Cartes ,  who  mingled  fo  much 
hypothetical  with  fo  much  real  knowledge,  boafted 
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in  a  letter  to  his  intimate  friend  the  minima  Mer- 
fenne ,  44  that  he  fhould  think  he  knew  nothing  in 
44  natural  philofophy,  if  he  was  only  able  to  fay  how 
44  things  may  be,  without  demonftrating  that  they 
4{  eannot  be  otherwife.”  Leibnitz ,  who  dealt  in 
little  elfe  than  hypothefes,  fpeaking  in  his  reply  to 
Bay  IB s  reflections  on  his  pre-eftablifhed  harmony,  of 
the  ridiculous  whimfy  of  his  Monades,  and  the  reft 
of  his  rnetaphyfical  trafh,  compares  himfelf  to  An 
tans ;  aflerts  that  44  every  objection  gives  him  new 
44  ftrength,”  and  boafts  vainly,  that  he  might  fay 
without  vanity,  44  omnia  prmcepi,  atque  animo  me- 
44  cum  ante  peregi.” 

It  will  be  urged,  perhaps,  as  decifive  in  favor  of 
hypothefes,  that  they  may  be  of  fervice,  and  can  be 
of  no  dillervice  to  us,  in  our  purfuit  of  knowledge. 
An  hypothefis  founded  on  mere  arbitrary  aflumpti- 
ons  will  be  a  true  hypothefis,  and  therefore  of  fer¬ 
vice  to  philofophy,  if  it  is  confirmed  by  many  ob- 
fervations  afterwards,  and  if  no  one  phenomenon 
ftand  in  oppofition  to  it.  An  hypothefis  that  ap¬ 
pears  inconfiftent  with  the  phenomena  will  be  foon 
demonftrated  falfe,  and  as  foon  rejected.  This  rea- 
foning,  which  is  the  fum  of  all  that  can  be  faid  for 
them,  will  not  hold  good,  I  think,  in  either  cafe, 
enough  to  countenance  the  abufe  of  them,  which  is 
made  by  the  very  perfons  who  urge  this  plea  in  favor 
of  them.  That  fuch  an  hypothefis  may  be  true,  is 
within  the  bounds  of  polfibility  ;  becaufe  it  implies 
no  contradiction  to  fuppofe  that  men,  who  pafs  their 
lives  in  guefling,  may  guefs  fometimes  right.  A 
man  may  throw  ten  fixes  with  ten  dice ;  but  no, 
man  in  his  fenfes  would  lay  that  he  did,  nor  ven¬ 
ture  his  ftake  on  fuch  a  chance.  In  the  other  cafe, 
it  is  true  that  an  hypothefis  inconfiftent  with  the 
phenomena  may  be  foon  demonftrated  falfe.  But 
it  is  not  true  that  it  will  be  foon  rejected.  If  philo- 
fophers  are  fond  of  making  hypothefes,  their  dife'i- 
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pies  are  as  zealous  to  defend  them.  The  honor  of 
a  whole  fed  is  thought  to  be  engaged,  and  every  in¬ 
dividual  is  piqued  that  another  Ihould  {hew  that  to 
be  falfe,  which  he  has  all  his  life  taken  to  be  true  ; 
fo  that  notwithftanding  all  the  graces  of  novelty,  a 
new  truth  will  have  much  to  do  to  diflodge  an  old 
error.  Inftances  of  this  fort  are  innumerable.  Let 
us  produce  one  from  aftronomy  itfelf. 

If  any  hypothecs  was  ever  affumed  with  a  plaufi- 
ble  probability,  that  which  we  call  the  ptolemaic  was 
fo.  The  apparent  face  of  the  heavens  led  men  to 
it.  We  may  fay,  that  the  phsenomena  fuggefled  it, 
and  that  the  revolution  of  the  fun,  planets,  and 
liars,  in  feveral  fpheres  round  tt}e  earth,  could  fcarce 
be  doubted  of  by  men  who  affumed  any  general  con- 
clufions,  inftead  of  drawing  them  all  from  a  long 
courfe  of  particular  observations  carefully  and  learn¬ 
edly  made.  The  plaufibility  of  this  falfe  hypothefis, 
and  the  authority  of  the  peripatetic-fchool,  eftablifned 
it  on  the  ruins  of  the  true  fyftem  which  Pythagoras 
had  brought  long  before  into  Italy  from  the  eaft,  and 
which  was  probably  that  of  the  Egyptian  and  Chal- 
dsean  aftronomers.  Falfe  as  it  was,  it  maintained  its 
credit  thirteen  or  fourteen  centuries,  if  we  reckon 
only  from  the  time  of  the  Alexandrian  aftronomer 
Ptolemy  to  that  of  Copernicus.  Many  difficulties  had 
occurred,  but  as  fall  as  they  did  fo,  new  affumptions 
were  made  to  reconcile  them,  till  the  whole  became 
one  complicated  heap  of  hypothefis  upon  hypothefis. 
Jt  was  banifhed  at  laft,  and  a  truer  fyftem  took  its 
place.  The  fautors  of  hypothefes  would  have  us 
believe,  that  even  the  detePtion  of  their  falfehood 
gives  occafion  to  our  improvement  in  knowledge. 
But  the  road  to  truth  does  not  lie  through  the  pre¬ 
empts  of  error,  and  the  improvement  of  aftronomy 
was  not  owing  to  the  deftruPtion  of  the  ptolemaic 
hypothefis ;  but  the  deftruPtion  of  this  hypothefis 
was  owing  to  the  improvement  pf  aftronomy.  If 
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this  hypothecs  had  never  been  made,  Copernicus 
would  not  have  had  the  honor  of  reviving  the  Pytha¬ 
gorean  fyftem,  but  mankind  would  have  had  the 
benefit  of  purfuing,  without  interruption,  a  fyftem 
founded  on  knowledge,  inftead  of  purfuing,  during 
an  interval  of  fo  many  centuries,  an  hypothefis 
founded  on  affumption. 

To  this  antient,  let  us  join  a  modern  inftance  to 
fuggeft  the  fame  reflections,  and  confirm  the  fame 
proofs.  The  fyftem  of  Des  Cartes  dazzled  and  irn- 
pofed  at  firft.  It  was  foon  attacked  however,  but  it 
has  not  been  fo  foon  defeated.  No  man,  perhaps, 
was  ever  fo  fit,  as  this  philofopher.,  to  make,  and 
maintain  an  hypothefis ;  to  afliime,  and  to  improve 
and  defend  his  alfumptions.  The  notion  he  entertain¬ 
ed,  and  propagated,  that  there  is,  befides  clear  ideas, 
a  kind  of  inward  fentiment  of  evidence,  which  may 
be  a  principle  of  knowledge,  is,  I  fuppofe,  danger¬ 
ous  in  phyfical  enquiries  as  well  as  in  abftradt  rea- 
foning.  tie  who  departs  from  the  analytic  method, 
to  eltablilh  general  propofitions  concerning  the 
phsenomena  on  alfumptions,  and  who  reafons  from 
thefe  alfumptions,  afterwards,  on  inward  fentiments 
of  evidence,  as  they  are  called,  inftead  of  clear  and 
real  ideas,  lays  afide,  at  once,  the  only  fure  guides 
to  knowledge.  No  wonder  then  if  he  wanders  from 
it.  This  Des  Cartes  did  very  widely  in  his  conftruc- 
tion  of  a  world,  and  yet  by  dint  of  genius  he  gave 
a  great  air  of  fimplici'cy  and  plaufibility  to  his  hypo¬ 
thefis,  and  he  knew  how  to  make  even  geometry 
fubfervient  to  error.  It  proved  in  other  hands,  in¬ 
deed,  the  inftrument  of  detecting  his  errors,  and  of 
eftablifhing  truer  principles  of  natural  philofophy. 
He  furnilhed  to  others  arms  againft  himfelf,  among 
the  reft  to  our  Newton  ;  for  though  the  fyftem  of 
the  latter  be  no  more  owing  to  the  hypothefis  of  the 
former,  than  that  of  Copernicus  to  that  of  Ptolemy , 
yet  was  it  the  application  of  geometry  to  phyfics, 
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that  enabled  the  Bridfli  philofopher  to  make  fo  many- 
admirable  difcoveries  :  and  the  introduction  of  geo¬ 
metry  into  phyfics  mull  be  acknowledged  due  to  the 
French  philofopher.  To  conclude,  by  bringing  this 
example  to  our  purpofe.  The  plenum  of  Des  Cartes 
is  well  nigh  dedroyed  ;  many  of  his  laws  of  motion 
are  fhewn  to  be  falfe  ;  the  mills  that  ferved  to  grind 
his  three  elements  are  demolilhed  :  and  his  fluid 
matter  in  which,  as  a  torrent,  the  planets  were  car¬ 
ried  round  the  fun,  whilft  a  fimilar  motion  in  the 
particular  vortex  of  every  planet  impelled  all  bodies 
to  the  center,  is  vanilhed.  Notwithdanding  all  this; 
how  flowly,  how  unwillingly  have  many  philofophers 
departed  from  the  Cartefian  hypothecs  ?  They  have 
had  recourfe  to  the  moll  forced  fuppofitions  to  defend 
it ;  and  when  it  has  been  demondrated  falfe  in  one 
of  the  principal  parts,  in  that  of  his  fluid  matter, 
whofe  rapid  circulation  he  fuppofes  to  caufe  the  fall 
of  bodies,  and  the  motion  of  the  planets,  and  which 
he  invented  to  explain  thefe  phenomena,  we  fhall 
be  told  very  gravely,  that  fome  fluid  matter  or  other 
may,  however,  in  fome  manner  or  other,  be  the 
caufe  of  thefe  phienopiena.  It  is  even  ridiculous  to 
obferve  the  fame  men  tenacious  of  an  hypothecs 
neither  deduced  from  the  phenomena,  nor  confident 
with  them,  and  averfe  to  receive,  or  at  bed  extremely 
fcupulous  about  receiving,  a  fydem  built  on  obfer- 
vation  and  experiment,  not  on  affumption,  and  which 
all  the  phenomena  confpire  to  edablifh. 

If  philofophers  meaned  nothing  more  than  the 
difeovery  of  truth,  they  would  confine  themfelves  to 
thofe  rules  by  which  alone,  and  to  thofe  bounds  of 
enquiry  within  which  alone,  we  are  able  to  difeover 
it.  But  a  predominant  principle  of  vanity  makes 
them  break  thefe  rules,  and  pafs  thefe  bounds.  Not 
content  with  philofophical  liberty,  they  affeft  to  pro¬ 
ceed  licentioufly  :  and  it  is  this  affectation  that  makes 
them  fo  fond  of  hypothefes,  by  the  means  of  which, 
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how  imperfect  foever  their  knowledge  is,  their  pre¬ 
tended  fyltems  are  ftill  complete.  Thus  it  has  hap¬ 
pened  that  natural  phiiofopers  have  filled  their  works 
with  fictions,  and,  like  lying  travellers,  have  given 
defcriptions  of  countries  through  which  they  never 
paffed.  They  have  done  even  more,  they  have  af¬ 
fected  to  reveal  the  fecrets  of  courts  they  never  faw. 
This  I  mean  ;  they  have  not  only  fuppofed  exiftences 
that  never  exifted,  but  have  prefumed  themfelves 
able  to  give  a  fufficient  reafon  for  every  thing  that 
does  exift.  Leibnitz ,  who  had  much  knowledge  and 
fome  fagacity,  but  too  much  pretended  fubtilty  and 
real  prefumption,  impofed  this  obligation  on  philo- 
fophers,  the  obligation  of  adulterating  phyfics  with 
metaphyfics.  Thus,  for  inflance,  he  thought  him- 
felf  obliged  to  give  a  fufficient  reafon  how,  and  why 
the  extenfion  of  body,  or  body  according  to  the 
Cartefians,  becomes  poffible ;  for  though  actuality 
may,  he  denied  that  poffibility  could,  proceed  from 
the  will  of  God.  He  found  this  reafon  neither  infen- 
fible  extenfion,  nor  in  the  infenfible  atoms  that  com- 
pofe  body.  But  he  found  it  happily  in  his  Monades, 
that  is,  in  fimple  unextended  beings,  that  are  the 
only  fubftances,  and  that  compofe  all  extenfion, 
which  God  could  not  have  created  if  he  had  not 
created  them  firft.  Is  it  worth  while  to  acquire  the 
name  of  a  great  philofopher,  at  the  expence  of 
amufing  mankind  with  fuch  hypothetical  extrava¬ 
gancies  ?  Surely  not. 

Since  I  have  ventured  to  cenfure  Des  Cartes  on 
this  head,  on  which  he  was  very  liable  to  cenfure, 
I  think  myfelf  obliged  to  juftify  him  on  another,  on 
which  he  has  been  accufed  very  unjuftly.  Strata 
might  be  an  Atheift,  for  what  I  know,  though  men¬ 
tion  is  made,  in  the  catalogue  of  his  works  preferved 
by  Diogenes  Laertius ,  of  three  books  that  he  wrote 
concerning  the  gods.  But  the  paffage  in  the  aca¬ 
demics  of  Tally ,  where  it  is  faid,  that  he  did  not 
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employ  the  gods  in  making  the  world,  “  negat  opera 
“  deorum  fe  uti  ad  fabricandum  mundum,”  will 
not  perfuade  me  that  he  was  fo.  Nothing  can  be 
more  confiflent  than  to  acknowledge  a  fupreme 
Being,  the  fource  of  all  exiftence,  the  firft  efficient 
caufe  of  all  things,  and  to  account  for  the  phseno- 
mena  by  phyfical  and  mechanical  caufes,  by  matter 
and  motion.  This  Des  Cartes  therefore  endeavored, 
and  might  endeavor  to  do,  without  forfeiting  the 
character  of  a  good  Theift.  Philofophers  might  very 
reafonably  objed  to  his  hypothecs,  but  divines  had 
the  lefs  reafon  to  do  fo }  becaufe,  befides  proving 
the  exiftence  of  the  felf-exiftent  Being  by  an  argu¬ 
ment  which  he  thought  good,  and  which  has  been 
urged  as  decifive  by  Malebranche  and  others,  the 
very  foundation  of  his  doctrine  refts  on  thefe  princi¬ 
ples,  that  God  created  matter,  and  that  he  imprelfed 
two  motions  on  the  parts  of  it.  But  my  Lord  Bacon , 
a  much  better  apologift  than  I  am,  had  obviated  the 
objection  made  to  Des  Cartes  long  before  this  philo* 
fopher  had  writ,  in  the  third  book  of  the  augmentation 
of  fcience :  and  the.paffage  is  fo  confiderable,  that  I 
will  dwell,  with  your  leave,  a  little  upon  it. 

This  great  author  then  was  fo  defirous  to  keep  me^ 
taphyficians  in  countenance,  by  keeping  metaphyfics 
in  the  rank  of  fcieiices,  that  he  refolved  at  any  rate 
to  give  them  an  objed.  As  fuch  he  affigned  the 
dodrine  of  formal  caufes  :  and  indeed  if  he  had  ad¬ 
mitted  the  forms  of  Plato ,  forms  entirely  abftraded 
from  matter,  thefe  would  have  been  imaginary  ob- 
jeds  in  his  fcheme  of  fome  fcience  more  fublime 
than  phyfics.  But  thefe  he  rejeds  defervedly,  as 
theological  fpeculations  that  infeded  and  corrupted 
the  whole  of  Plato’s  natural  philofophy  :  fo  that  he 
left  himfelf  no  forms  to  eftablilh  as  objeds  of  meta¬ 
phyfics,  but  fuch  as  muft  be  difeovered,  if  they  are 
to  be  difeovered,  by  phyfics ;  which  he  himfelf  ad¬ 
mits  in  effed,  when  he  fays,  that  we  may  difeover 
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them  if  we  turn,  our  eyes  to  action  and  ufe  ;  that  is, 
to  the  action  and  ufe  ot  fubftances,  whofe  forms  are 
the  fpecies  of  things  ;  and  which  he  confirms,  I 
think,  by  the  examples  he  brings  to  explain  this  in¬ 
explicable  doctrine,  or  rather  unattainable  fcience. 
In  default  of  this,  tnat  me  learned  chancellor  might 
provide  fome  object  for  metaphyfics,  he  eftablifhed 
the  inquilition,  or  refearch  of  final  caufes  as  a  fe- 
cond.  He  fhould  not  be  much  concerned,  he  favs, 
if  the  order  of  this  refearch,  that  he  would  place 
among  metaphyfics,  and  that  has  been  placed  ufual- 
ly  among  phyfics,  were  alone  concerned.  Now 
here  I  venture  with  fear  and  trembling,  but  I  mull 
venture,  for  the  love  of  truth  puflies  me  on,  to  differ 
from  this  great  man.  The  order  according  to  which 
the  doctrine  of  final  caufes  is  confined  to  the  known 
phvfical  province,  inftead  of  being  mandated  to  a 
metaphyfical  region,  appears  to  me  not  only  ufeful, 
but  neceffary  to  be  preferred,  as  well  to  advance  real 
knowledge,  as  to  prevent  error,  both  philofophical 
and  theological.  The  more  we  proceed  in  the  ftudy 
of  nature,  under  the  conduct  of  experimental  phito- 
fophy,  the  more  difcoveries  we  make  and  fhall  make 
of  the  infinite  wiidom  as  well  as  power  of  its  au¬ 
thor.  The  ftructure  of  the  parts,  the  defign  and 
harmony  or  the  whole,  will  be  matter  of  perpetual 
aftonifhment,  and  ought  to  be  a  motive  to  the  moft 
devout  adoration  of  that  fupreme,  and  incompre- 
henfible  Being,  of  God  the  maker  and  preferver  of 
the  univerfe.  I  faid  the  harmonv  and  defign,  as  well 
as  the  ftructure  ;  for  befides  the  admirable  contriv¬ 
ance  which  appears  in  the  bare  ftructure  of  all  the 
bodies,  animal  bodies  efpeciallv,  that  furround  us, 
as  well  as  of  our  own,  when  we  contemplate  them 
w  ithout  any  regard  to  their  diftinciion,  wants,  or 
ufes,  there  appears  fomething  frill  more  admirable 
when  we  contemplate  them  in  thefe  refpects.  Some¬ 
times 
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times  we  can  difcover  neither  efficient  nor  final 
caufe ;  fometimes,  but  more  rarely,  both.  Some¬ 
times  we  difcover  the  former,  and  the  latter  efcapes 
our  enquiry.  Sometimes  again  the  final  caufe  is 
more  obvious  than  the  efficient,  as  in  one  of  the  in- 
ftances  brought  by  my  Lord  Bacon  ;  for  furely  this 
final  caufe,  that  eye-laffies  were  given  to  ffiadow  and 
defend  the  eye,  is  much  more  evident  than  the  effi¬ 
cient  caufe  he  affigns,  or  any  other,  perhaps,  that  can 
be  affigned.  But  in  all  cafes  where  fuch  difcoveries 
are  made  really,  they  are  made  by  phyfical  refearches. 
When  we  proceed  in  the  invefligation  of  them  by 
the  help  of  experimental  philofophy,  we  put  our- 
felves  under  the  conduct  of  God,  who  leads  us  by 
the  knowledge  of  his  works  to  the  knowledge  of 
himfelf.  But  when  we  abandon  this  method,  and 
pretend  by  the  flrength  of  our  intellect  to  arrive  at 
fuperior  fcience,  we  put  ourfelves  under  the  conduct 
of  imagination,  the  worlt  guide  a  philofopher  can 
chufe,  and  never  fo  feducing,  nor  fo  dangerous  as  in 
the  brighteft  genius.  This  remark  is  abundantly 
confirmed  in  general  by  the  experience  of  all  ages  f . 

•  For 

f  It  comes  into  my  thoughts  to  mention,  upon  this  occafion, 
another  opinion,  which  cafts  a  ridicule  on  all  religion.  If  we  are 
able  to  colled!  any  truth  from  our  obfervations  on  the  Mundane 
fyitem,  befides  that  of  a  felf-exiftent  and  intelligent  firft  caufe  of 
all  things,  it  is  that  of  final  caufes.  The  certainty  we  have  of 
thefe  makes  part  of  the  demon Hration  of  the  other,  and  is  the 
fublimeft  and  moll  important  {peculation  in  which  natural  philo¬ 
fophy  can  terminate.  I  fay  terminate,  becaufe  the  abfurdity  of 
thofe  philofophers,  who,  in  the  courfe  of  their  enquiries,  affigned 
final  inltead  of  phyfical  caufes,  has  been  already  expofed.  The 
abufe  which  thofe  who  profefs  theology  in  all  religions  make  of 
final  caufes  is  of  another  kind,  and  may  ferve  as  a  further  exam¬ 
ple  of  the  fantaftical  and  profane  notions  which  men  affume  hy¬ 
pothetically,  when  they  carry  their  reafonings  about  fpirit  and 
fpiritual  things,  without  regard  to  what  experience  might  teach  ' 
them,  up  to  the  Divine  nature  and  ceconomy. 

Mankind,  in  general,  efteem  their  fpecies  to  be  the  final  caufe 
of  the  whole  creation,  and  each  fociety  or  feci  of  men  is  inftrutl- 
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For  thefe  reafons,  which  might  be  greatly  extend¬ 
ed  and  inforced,  I  cannot  fublcribe  to  the  partition 
of  fcience  which  our  famous  Chancellor  makes  on 

ed  to  efteem  itfelf  a  principal,  if  not  the  foie,  object  of  Provi¬ 
dence.  On  this  foundation  even  they,  who  never  obferved,  per¬ 
haps,  any  of  the  numberlefs  and  aftonilhing  inftances  of  order, 
contrivance  and  deiign,  which  are  obvious  in  the  conftitution  of 
things,  afcribe,  and  inftrudt  others  to  afcribe,  every  event  that  is 
produced,  in  the  ordinary  courfe  of  nature,  to  extraordinary  in- 
terpofitions  of  God’s  immediate  and  particular  providence,  juft  as 
theyr  may  be  drained  to  fuit  prejudice,  intereft,  vanity,  and  paf- 
fion.  I  need  not  bring  examples  in  proof.  They  will  occur  to 
you  faft  enough,  to  (hew  how  a  dodtrine,  that  fhould  increafe  our 
admiration  of  God’s  infinite  wifdom  and  power,  and  enliven  all 
the  adds  of  adoration  that  we  diredt  to  this  incomprehenfible 
Being,  plunges  men  by  the  abufe  they  make,  and  a  wrong  appli¬ 
cation  of  it,  into  error  and  fuperftition.  It  is  error  proportion¬ 
ed  to  the  comprehenfion  of  every  mind,  and  to  the  vanity  of  every 
heart.  It  prevails,  therefore,  eafily,  and  fpreads  from  the  highelb 
down  to  the  lowed  ranks  of  men.  If  the  ridiculous  queftion, 
which  Seneca  puts  in  his  book  concerning  Providence,  “  nunquid 
“  hoc  quoque  a  Deo  aliquis  exigit,  ut  bonorum  virorum  etiam 
“  farcinas  fervat  ?”  had  been  put  to  your  parifh  clerk,  he  would 
have  anfwered,  I  doubt  not,  with  much  holy  aflurance,  in  the 
affirmative,  and  would  have  inferted,  among  his  anecdotes,  fome 
fpecial  examples  of  wallets,  and  bundles  providentially  faved,  or 
recovered.  The  Stoics  are  ridiculed,  in  ‘Tul/y’ s  academical  quef- 
tions,  for  having  low  notions  of  the  Divinity,  and  fuch  as  fuppof- 
ed  among  the  gods  a  worker  like  Myrmeciiles,  who  was  famous  in 
his  time,  as  well  as  one  Callicrates ,  for  making  bees,  and  flies,  and 
ants,  and  other  fmall  infedts  in  ivory.  The  joke  was  unjuftly  ap¬ 
plied,  as  far  as  it  was  applied  to  this  general  pofition,  that  nothing 
could  be  without  God,  “  cujus  quidem  vos  majeftatem  deducitis,” 
fays  the  academician,  “  ufque  ad  apium,  formicarumque  perfec- 
“  tionem :  ut  etiam  inter  Deos  Myrmecides  aliquis  minutorum 
“  opufculorum  fabricator  fuifle  videatur.”  This  joke  on  the 
Stoics  ci  as  unphilofophical  and  filly.  But  what  advantage  would 
this  academician  have  taken  over  them,  if  he  could  have  laid  to 
their  charge,  not  only  that  they  made  God  the  immediate  author 
of  the  leaft  as  well  as  of  the  greateft  productions  in  nature,  but 
that  they  made  him  the  efficient  caufe  of  every  immoral  fentiment 
and  adtion  :  He  would  have  had  then  a  large  field,  indeed,  where¬ 
in  to  exult,  “  in  quo  poffit  exultare  oratio  ”  But  the  Stoics,  as 
abfurd  and  as  fuperftitious  as  many  of  their  opinions  were,  gave 
him  no  fuch  advantage.  He  mult  have  waited  till  our  age,  to 
have  had  fuch  a  monftrous  opinion  as  this  to  combat  among  the 
profeffors  of  Theifm. 
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this  occafion.  They,  who  have  no  pretenfions  to  be 
efteemed  natural  philofophers,  profit  in  their  feveral 
profeffions  of  the  difcoveries  which  thefe  philofophers 
make  about  efficient  caufes.  Juft  fo  divines,  or  they 
who  call  themfelves  metaphyficians,  may  profit  of 
thofe  which  the  fame  philofophers  make  about  final 
caufes  ;  and  when  they  do  fo  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to 
create  and  maintain  in  the  minds  of  men,  a  due  awe 
and  reverence  of  the  Supreme  Being,  thefe  difco¬ 
veries  will  be  produ&ive  of  the  belt,  and  nobleft 
effects ;  far  from  being  barren  like  virgins  confe- 
crated  to  God,  as  the  Chancellor  expreffes  himfelf, 
rather  prettily  than  truly.  “  Caufarum  finalium  in- 
“  quifitio  fterilis  eft,  et  tanquam  virgo  Deo  confecra- 
“  ta  nil  parit.”  But  ftill  there  will  be  as  little  rea- 
fon  to  advance,  that  the  inveftigation  of  final  caufes 
is  a  part  of  metaphyfics,  or  of  theology,  as  there  is 
to  fay,  that  the  inveftigation  of  efficient  caufes  is  the 
ohjedt  of  every  profeffion  wherein  fome  knowledge 
concerning  them  is  employed. 

Now,  though  I  cannot  fubfcribe  to  this  partition 
of  fcience,  nor  think  the  order  in  which  the  refearch 
of  final  caufes  is  placed  at  all  indifferent,  yet  I  fub¬ 
fcribe  moft  readily  to  all  that  is  faid  in  the  fame 
place  againft  thofe  who  fubftitute  final  in  lieu  of  ef¬ 
ficient  caufes.  Both  are  objects,  but  diftinct  objects 
of  phyfics,  and  nothing  can  tempt  men  to  confound 
them  but  a  fort  of  lazinefs  and  vanity.  By  one  they 
are  led  to  decline  fome  trouble,  and  by  the  other  to 
hope  to  conceal  their  ignorance.  We  ffiall  not  be 
at  all  uncharitable,  in  affigning  fuch  motives  to  the 
two  philofophers,  who  have  diftinguiffied  themfelves 
by  this  proceeding,  in  which  they  have  been  follow¬ 
ed,  as  in  other  abfurdities,  by  numbers.  Plato  had 
a  luxuriant  imagination,  and  a  great  flow  of  words. 
It  coft  him,  therefore,  much  lefs  to  invent  final 
caufes,  and  to  expatiate  theologically  upon  them, 
than  it  would  have  done  to  purfue  the  aifcovery  of 
efficient  caufes  by  the  flow  and  painful  courfe  of  ex- 
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periments.  Ariftbtle  had  great  fubtilty  of  genius, 
and  the  fame  ambition  that  made  him  think,  like  an 
Ottoman  prince,  to  ufe  my  Lord  Bacon’s  fimiie,  that 
he  could  not  reign  fecurely,  unlefs  he  put  all  his  bre¬ 
thren  to  death,  made  him  think  too,  that  he  ought 
at  any  rate  to  maintain  his  pretenfions  to  univerfal 
knowledge.  For  this  purpofe  he  perplexed  what  he 
could  not  explain,  and  in  the  inltance  before  us  he 
difcourfed  logically  about  final  caufes,  to  conceal  his 
ignorance  of  the  efficient.  I  fhould  be  unwilling  to 
warrant  any  fact  on  the  authority  of  JuJlin  Martyr , 
on  wrhom  the  idled  tales  were  able  to  impofe ;  but 
the  bare  report  that  ran  in  Greece  concerning  the 
death  of  this  philofopher,  who  was  faid  to  have 
drowned  himfelf  in  the  Negropontic  current,  for 
fhame  that  he  had  not  difcovered  the  caufe  of  it,  may 
ferve  to  {hew,  that  the  character  he  has  at  this  day, 
is  the  fame  which  he  had  in  his  own  age  and  coun¬ 
try.  Upon  the  whole,  it  may  very  well  be,  that  De¬ 
mocritus  and  others,  whether  Atheifts,  or  Theifts, 
who  gave,  or  feemed  to  give  no  place  to  God,  nor 
intelligence  in  the  production  of  the  phenomena, 
nor  made  any  mention  by  confequence  of  final  caufes, 
but  applied  themfelves  wholly  to  the  difeovery 
of  material  efficient  caufes,  might  penetrate,  for  that 
very  reafon,  deeper  into  natural  philofophy  than  they 
could  have  done,  if  thev  had  recurred  often  to  the 
wifdom  and  power  of  God,  like  Plato ,  to  thofe  of 
nature,  like  Arijlotle ,  and  to  final  caufes  like  both. 
This  might  be,  and  my  Lord  Bacon  who  thinks  fo, 
and  who  approved  this  method  of  purfuing  the  fludy 
of  phyfics,  prepared,  therefore,  an  apology  for  Dcs 
Cartes ,  long  before  this  philofopher  wanted  it. 

There  is  a  paffage  in  Plato  which  I  fhall  have  oc- 
cafion  to  quote,  in  another  place,  and  to  another 
purpofe,  where  S-ocmtcs  after  reading  a  treatife  of 
natural  philofophy  which  Anaxagoras  had  writ,  fneers 
at  him,  and  complains,  that  he  who  aferibed  the 
ftrudture  of  the  univerfe  to  a  fupreme  mind,  labored 
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ib  much  in  the  explanation  of  material,  inftead  of 
difcourfmg  about  final  caufes.  This  paflage  would 
prove  beyond  difpute,  if  any  proof  was  wanting, 
that  Plato  introduced,  or  fupported  at  lead  by  the 
authority  of  Socrates ,  the  abfurd  cuftom  of  fubftitut- 
ing  final  intentional  caufes  in  the  place  of  mechanical 
and  material ;  and  that  philofophers,  who  were  as 
good  Theills  as  himfelf,  though  they  did  ndt  affetl 
fo  much  theology,  purfued  the  ftudy  of  nature  in  the 
fame  method  as  the  materialifts,  though  they  afferted 
an  intelligent  firfl  caufe,  which  the  others  deified. 

The  truth  is,  that  neither  thefe  philofophers,  nor 
even  the  others  could  proceed  in  the  invefiigation  of 
material  caufes,  without  difcovering  fometimes  the 
intentional,  final  caufes  of  things ;  becaufe  the  lat¬ 
ter  are  often,  though  not  always,  fo  plainly  pointed 
out  by  the  former,  that  he  who  does  not  fee  them 
mull  Ihut  his  eyes  on  purpofe.  When  they  are  not 
thus  plainly  pointed  out,  it  is  vain  prefumption  to 
pretend  to  account  for  them  :  and  Socrates  would 
have  had  no  reafon  to  complain,  if  a  naturalift,  a 
flranger  to  Athens,  looking  at  him  in  his  prifon,  and 
feeing  him  fettered  and  chained,  had  fhewn  how  it 
came  to  pafs  that  he  could  not  walk,  and  that  he 
could  fit,  without  prefunfing  to  determine  why  he 
was  there. 

To  conclude  and  wind  up  this  fedlion  ;  there  is 
no  ftiudy,  after  that  of  morality,  which  deferves  the 
application  of  the  human  mind,  fo  much  as  that  of 
natural  philofophy,  and  of  the  arts  and  fciences 
which  ferve  to  promote  it.  The  will  of  God,  in  the 
conflitution  of  our  moral  fyftem,  is  the  object  of  one. 
His  infinite  wifdom  and  power,  that  are  manifefted 
in  the  natural  fyftem  of  the  univerfe,  are  the  objedt 
of  the  other.  One  is  the  immediate  concern  of  every 
man,  and  lies  therefore  within  the  reach  of  every 
man.  The  other  does  fo  too,  as  far  as  our  immedi¬ 
ate  wants  require,  and  far  enough  to  excite  awe  and 
veneration  of  a  fupreme  Being  in  every  attentive 
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mind.  But  further  than  this,  a  knowledge  of  phy- 
fical  nature  is  not  the  immediate  and  neceffary  con¬ 
cern  of  every  man  ;  and  therefore  a  further  enquiry 
into  it  becomes  the  labor  of  a  few,  though  the  fruits 
of  this  enquiry  be  to  the  advantage  of  many.  Dif- 
coveries  of  ufe  in  human  life  have  been  fometimes 
made ;  but  thefe  fruits  in  general  confift  chiefly  in 
the  gratification  of  curiofity.  Their  acquifition, 
therefore,  is  painful :  and  when  all  that  can  be  ga¬ 
thered  are  gathered,  the  crop  will  befmall.  Should 
the  human  fpecies  exifl:  a  thoufand  generations  more, 
and  the  ftudy  of  nature  be  carried  on  through  all  of 
them  with  the  fame  application,  a  little  more  parti¬ 
cular  knowledge  of  the  apparent  properties  of  matter, 
and  of  the  fenfible  principles  and  laws  of  motion 
might  be  acquired  :  more  phenomena  might  be  dif- 
covered,  and  a  few  more  of  thofe  links,  perhaps, 
which  compofe  the  great  irnmeafurable  chain  of 
caufes  and  effeCts  that  defcends  from  the  throne  of 
God.  But  human, fenfe,  which  can  alone  furnifh 
the  materials  of  this  knowledge,  continuing  the  fame, 
the  want  of  ideas,  the  want  of  adequate  ideas  would 
make  it  to  the  lafl  impracticable  to  penetrate  into 
the  great  fecrets  of  nature,  the  real  elfences  of  fub- 
flances,  and  the  primary  caufes  of  their  adtion,  their 
paflion,  and  all  their  operations ;  fo  that  mankind 
would  ceafe  to  be,  without  having  acquired  a  com¬ 
plete  and  real  knowledge  of  the  world  they  inha¬ 
bited,  and  of  the  bodies  they  wore  in  it. 

Section  iv. 

Having  now  faid  all  that  occurs  to  me  at  prefent, 
concerning  our  complex  ideas  of  fubftances,  whofe 
architypes  are  without  us,  I  proceed  to  take  fome 
further  notice  than  has  been  yet  taken  by  me,  of  our 
other  complex  ideas  and  notions  which  are  faid  to 
have  their  architypes  within  us,  and  which  may  be 
faid,  I  think,  more  properly  in  the  fame  fenfe  to  be 
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architypes  themfelves.  Nor  is  this  the  foie  diffe¬ 
rence,  by  which  they  are  diftinguifhed  from  the  for¬ 
mer.  Thofe  of  fubltances  are  received  by  the  mind 
in  its  paffive,  thefe  are  framed  by  the  mind  in  its 
adtive  ftate.  They  are  framed  by  the  mind  as  the 
mind  has  need  of  t^hem,  and  therefore  on  no  fubjeds 
fo  much  as  on  thofe  that  regard  the  thoughts,  the 
opinions,  the  affections,  the  paffions,  and  the  acti¬ 
ons  of  mankind.  The  architypes  of  our  ideas  of 
fubftances  exiff  whether  our  minds  perceive  them 
or  not.  Thefe  being  architypes  themfelves,  and  hav¬ 
ing  no  exiftence  out  of  the  mind,  have  no  permanent 
exiftence  any  where,  not  even  in  the  mind ;  for 
there  they  exiff  no  longer  than  whilft  they  are  the 
immediate  objects  of  thought.  They  ceafe  to  exiff, 
when  they  ceafe  to  be  perceived.  But  the  mind, 
having  once  made  them,  they  recall  them  into  be¬ 
ing,  and  employ  them  to  facilitate  the  acquifition 
and  communication  of  knowledge.  It  is  true  indeed, 
and  it  has  been  obferved  alreadv,  that  nature  feems 
to  obtrude,  or  obtrudes  even  the  complex  ideas  of 
modes  and  relations  upon  us,  as  well  as  thofe  of 
fubftances.  But  ftill  there  is  a  plain  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  two  cafes,  which  muff  be  a  little  more  and 
more  precifely  developed,  than  has  been  in  the  fe- 
cond  fection.  Both  are  leffbns,  but  different  leffons 
of  nature.  Senfe  alone  is  immediately  concerned  in 
one,  whether  we  receive  by  it  the  firft  impreffions  of 
outward  objedts,  or  whether  we  corredl  and  deter¬ 
mine  the  ideas  thefe  impreffions  have  given  us.  But 
intellect  is  immediately  and  principally  concerne  d  in 
the  other.  Intelledf  ferves  in  the  ufe  and  application 
of  ideas  acquired  by  fenfe,  but  has  no  fhare  in  fram¬ 
ing  them.  Intellect,  on  the  other  hand,  has  always 
an  immediate  and  principal  fhare,  and  is  fometimes 
alone  employed  in  framing  our  complex  ideas  and 
notions  of  modes  and  relations.  Thus,  for  inftance, 
to  mention  a  ffniple  as  well  as  a  mixed  mode  ;  when. 

we 
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we  cbferve  certain  terminations  of  finite  extenfion, 
or  certain  proceedings  of  men  to  men,  the  teflon  of 
nature  does  not  confift  in  this,  that  thefe  are  patterns 
by  which,  and  according  to  which  the  ideas  or  noti¬ 
ons  we  fjpeak  of,  are  framed,  without  any  fhare 
taken  by  the  mind  except  that  of  perception ;  but 
it  confifts  rather  in  giving  hints,  if  I  may  fay  fo, 
which  are  vague,  and  neither  determined  nor  clafied, 
like  our  ideas  of  fubftances  ;  and  the  mind,  taking 
thefe  hints,  frames  by  the  exercife  of  its  difcerning, 
compounding,  and  comparing  faculties,  thefe  ideas 
or  intentions.  The  terminations  of  extenfion,  that 
are  fcen  by  us,  produce  ideas  no  doubt ;  but  I  chufe 
on  this  occafion  to  defign  them  as  hints,  becaufe 
they  do  not  fo  much  give,  as  fuggeft  the  ideas  which 
the  mind  frames  by  confidering  thefe  terminations 
of  the  extreme  parts  of  extenfion,  both  diftindlv, 
and  relatively.  Confided  appearances  of  this  fort 
ftrike  the  fenfes,  but  the  ideas  of  particular  figures, 
as  well  as  the  general  notion  of  figure,  may  be 
framed  independently  of  thefe  fenfations  by  the 
mind.  In  like  manner,  an  adion  which  we  fee  per¬ 
formed,  as  in  the  cafe  of  killing  mentioned  above, 
gives  an  idea  no  doubt ;  but  this  idea,  in  the  refped 
in  which  it  is  confidered  here,  is  nothing  more  than 
a  hint  to  the  mind,  that  pafles  from  a  bare  percep¬ 
tion  of  the  adion  to  contemplate  of  the  circumftan- 
ces  of  it,  and  all  the  relations  both  of  the  adion,  and 
of  the  adors,  and  fo  frames  by  reftedion,  without 
the  concurrence  of  fenfation,  ideas  and  notions  of 
another  kind,  both  particular  and  general.  This  is 
the  great  intelledual  province,  wherein  our  minds 
range  with  much  freedom,  and  often  with  exorbi¬ 
tant  licence,  in  the  purfuit  of  real  or  imaginary 
fcience.  We  add  ideas  to  ideas,  and  notions  to  no¬ 
tions  of  all  thefe  ;  we  acquire  at  length  fuch  a  multi¬ 
tude  as  aftonilhes  the  mind  itfelf,  and  is  both  for 
number  and  variety  inconceivable. 
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When  we  take  fuch  a  general  view  of  human 
knowledge,  and  reprefent  to  ourfelves  all  the  objects 
that  our  minds  purfue,  and  in  the  purfuit  whereof 
we  pretend  not  only  to  reafon  on  lefs  or  greater 
grounds  of  probability,  but  mod  commonly  to  de- 
monftrate,  we  are  apt  to  entertain  an  high  opinion, 
and  to  make  extravagant  encomiums  of  our  intel¬ 
lect.  But  when  we  enter  into  a  ferious  and  impartial 
detail  concerning  this  knowledge,  and  analyfe  care¬ 
fully  what  the  great  pretenders  to  it  have  given  and 
give  us  daily  for  knowledge,  we  fhall  be  obliged  to 
confefs,  that  the  human  intellect  is  rather  a  rank  than 
a  fertile  foil,  barren  without  due  culture,  and  apt 
to  Ihoot  up  tares  and  weeds  with  too  much.  By 
fuch  combinations  of  ideas  as  I  have  been  mention¬ 
ing,  we  Ihorten  and  facilitate  the  operations  of  our 
minds,  as  well  as  the  communication  of  our  thoughts. 
Our  knowledge  becomes  general,  and  our  intellect 
feems  to  be  lefs  dependent  on  fenfe.  From  which 
obfervations  philofophers  have  entertained  falfe  no¬ 
tions  of  what  they  call  pure  intellect,  and  have  flat¬ 
tered  themfelves  that  they  could  extend  their  know¬ 
ledge,  by  the  power  the  mind  exercifes  in  framing 
complex  ideas  and  notions,  very  far  beyond  the 
narrow  bounds  to  which  it  is  limited  by  Ample 
ideas,  over  which  the  mind  has  not  the  leaft  original 
power,  and  which  mull  therefore,  let  the  mind  com- 
pofe,  combine,  and  abltraCt  them  as  it  pleafes  (for 
it  cannot  make  any),  determine  the  extent  of  our 
complex  ideas  and  notions. 

But,  befides  the  limitations  impofed  on  the  mind 
by  the  human  conflitution,  there  is  another  uhich 
we  ourfelves  mult  impofe  on  it,  if  we  defire  to  com¬ 
bine  our  ideas  and  our  notions  fo  as  to  obtain,  by 
their  means,  real  and  ufeful  knowledge.  It  is  the 
more  necelfary  to  infill  on  this  limitation,  becaufe 
philofophers  have  not  only  negleded  it  too  much  in 
praCtice,  but  endeavored  to  eltablilh  opinions  incon- 
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fifleni'  with  it.  Obferve  the  chain  of  thefe  opinions. 
The  human  mind  is  a  participation  of  the  Divine 
mind,  or  an  emanation  from  it,  or  fomething  very 
analogous  to  it.  The  effen  u:s  of  things  do  not  de¬ 
pend  on  God  ;  for  if  they  did,  things  might  be  pof- 
fible  and  impoffible  at  the  fame  time  according  to  his 
will,  which  implies  contradiction.  The  Divine  in¬ 
telligence  is  the  fcene  of  all  things  poffible :  but 
though  the  Divine  will  be  the  fource  of  actuality, 
it  is  not  fo  of  poffibility.  Poffibility  and  impoffibi- 
lity  are  fixed  natures,  independent  on  God.  The 
knowledge  of  things  poffible,  independently  of  their 
exiftence,  is  abfolute  knowledge.  The  knowledge 
of  things  actual,  in  confequence  of  their  exiftence, 
is  relative  knowledge.  The  human  mind  is  capable 
of  both.  Philofophers  may,  therefore,  contemplate 
the  intelligible  natures,  the  fixed  and  unalterable 
effences  of  things,  whether  the  will  of  God  deter¬ 
mines  them  to  actual  exiftence  or  not.  Philofophers 
may  reafon  therefore  not  only  from  their  own  fyftem, 
that  of  actuality  ;  but  from  God’s,  that  of  pofiibi¬ 
lity.  Thefe  opinions,  fome  of  which  are  nearlytrue, 
others  of  which  are  abfolutely  falfe,  and  all  of  which 
are  liable  to  much  abufe,  have  been  advanced  :  and 
thefe,  and  others  of  the  fame  kind,  are  the  neceffary 
foundations  of  the  moil  fublime  metaphyfics.  Let 
us  defcend  from  imaginary  heights ;  place  ourfelves 
on  the  human  level,  and  confider  from  thence  what 
this  part  of  human  knowledge  is,  concerning  which 
we  are  now  to  fpeak,  and  from  whence,  and  how  it 
arifes. 

It  has  been  obferved,  in  fpeaking  of  that  part  of 
natural  philofophy  which  contemplates  fubftances, 
that  we  muft  never  lofe  fight  of  experience,  if  we 
aim  at  acquiring  real  knowledge.  But  we  may  go 
further  on  as  good  grounds,  and  affirm,  that  the 
fame  rule  muft  be  followed  in  that  other  part  of  na¬ 
tural  philofophy  (for  fuch  it  is  if  it  be  any  thing) 
which  contemplates  mind ;  and  in  all  our  general 

or 
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or  abftraCt  reafonings  about  moral  or  other  matters. 

I  am  far  from  faying  that  we  fhould  not  reafon  about 
things  poffible,  as  well  as  things  actual,  or  that  we 
Ihould  exclude  every  thing  hypothetical  out  of  our 
reafonings.  I  know  too  well,  that  probability  is  our 
lot  oftener  than  certainty.  But  this  I  fay,  that  we 
Ihould  never  reafon  about  the  firfl,  except  under  the 
direction  of  the  laft,  and  much  lefs  in  contradiction 
to  the  laft.  God’s  knowledge  precedes  all  exiftence. 
All  exiftence  proceeds  from  his  knowledge  and  his 
will.  He  made  things  actual,  becaufe  he  knew 
them,  and  why  fhould  I  not  fay  becaufe  he  made 
them  poffible  ?  But  we  poor  creatures  Ihould  not  be 
able  to  guefs  at  things  poffible,  if  we  did  not  take 
our  rife  from  things  aCtual.  Human  knowledge  is 
fo  entirely  and  folely  derived  from  aCtual  being,  that 
without  aCtual  being,  we  fhould  not  have  even  one 
of  thofe  fimple  ideas,  whereof  all  the  complex,  ideas 
and  abftraCt  notions  that  turn  our  heads  are  com- 
pofed.  Thefe  complex  ideas  and  abftraCt  notions, 
to  be  materials  of  general  and  real  knowledge,  muft 
have  a  conformity  with  exiftence.  They  muft  be 
true,  not  in  an  idle  metaphyfical  fenfe,  that  they  are 
really  what  they  are  ;  but  in  this  fenfe,  that  they  are 
true  reprefentations  of  aCtual,  or  of  fuch  poffible 
exiftence,  as  experience  leaves  us  no  l  oom  to  doubt 
may  become  aCtual. 

That  this  is  agreeable  to  the  common  fenfe  of 
mankind  undebauched  with  philofophy  or  fuperfti- 
tion,  the  univerfal  pradice  of  mankind  may  ferve  to 
convince  us.  The  human  mind  is  able  to  frame 
many  complex  ideas  and  abftraCt  notions  to  which 
no  names  have  been  affigned  in  any  language,  be¬ 
caufe  they  have  not  been  brought  into  ufe  among  any 
people.  Many  other  complex  ideas  and  abftraCt  no¬ 
tions  have  names  affigned  to  them  in  one  language, 
and  are  in  ufe  among  one  people,  and  have  no  fuch 
napies,  nor  are  in  any  fuch  ufe  among  another. 

What 
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What  fhall  we  fay  is  the  reafon  of  fuch  obvious 
matters  of  faft  ?  The  reafon  appears  to  me  to  be 
plainly  this.  Men  are  determined  to  frame  thefe 
complex  ideas,  and  abftraft  notions,  by  the  want 
they  have  of  them  :  and  the  want  they  have  of  them 
ariles  from  hence,  that  they  obferve  combinations  of 
beings,  of  aftions,  of  modes,  and  relations  to  exift, 
relatively  to  which  they  could  neither  think,  dif- 
courfe,  nor  aft,  all  which  it  is  often  either  their  in¬ 
clination,  their  intereft  or  their  duty  to  do,  unlefs 
they  applied  their  minds  to  the  framing  of  fuch  ideas 
and  notions.  Men  form,  therefore,  no  where  com¬ 
plex  ideas  and  notions  of  combinations  of  this  kind, 
which  they  have  obferved  to  exift  no  where  as  in  the 
hrft  cafe.  Nor  do  they  form  them  always  where 
fuch  combinations  do  exift ;  though  they  are  not 
enough  obferved  to  have  the  want  of  thefe  ideas,  and 
notions  perceived  as  in  the  fecond  cafe.  Thefe  ideas 
and  notions  are  fo  neceffary  to  the  improvement  of 
knowledge,  that  as  we  proceed  in  acquiring,  and 
communicating  it  by  the  employment  of  fome,  fo 
the  knowledge  we  acquire  makes  it  neceffary  in  every 
ftep  we  advance  to  frame,  and  to  employ  more,  that 
we  may  proceed  further. 

It  is  reafonable  to  believe  that  the  firft  of  men  had 
framed  no  ideas  nor  notions  of  jealoufy,  envy,  an¬ 
ger,  malice,  treachery,  and  murder  in  paradife,  nor 
perhaps  out  of  it,  before  Cain  flew  Abel.  Then,  no 
doubt,  he  framed  all  thefe,  and  thofe  of  affaffmation 
and  fratricide  befides,  and  invented  words  to  fignify 
them  as  he  had  invented  names  for  all  the  beafts  of 
the  field,  and  fowls  of  the  air,  when  they  paffed  in 
review  before  him.  Since  the  days  of  Adam ,  and  his 
unhappy  fall,  as  the  number  and  the  iniquity  of  his 
pofterity  encreafed,  fo  has  their  experience  :  and 
therefore  legislators  and  the  founders  of  common¬ 
wealths,  and  all  thofe  who  have  civilized  and  inftruft- 
ed  mankind,  have  been  careful  to  obferve  the  beha¬ 
vior  and  the  dealings  of  men  with  one  another  in  the 
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fame,  and  in  different  focieties.  They  have  remark¬ 
ed  the  circumftances,  and  the  confequences  of  every 
a&ion  relatively  to  the  happinefs  and  unhappinefs  of 
mankind.  Thofe  of  one  fort  have  been  termed  vir¬ 
tues,  thofe  of  the  other  vices :  and  as  thefe  virtues 
and  vices  have  arifen,  and  have  offered  themfelves 
to  obfervation,  the  fame  perfons,  political  and  moral 
philofophers,  have  proceeded  in  determining  com¬ 
plex  ideas  or  notions  of  them,  and  in  marking  the 
feveral  combinations  by  diftindt  names,  in  order  to 
promote  the  practice  of  virtue,  and  to  reftrain  vice 
by  improving  the  natural  fandions  of  rewards  and 
punifhments. 

Thus  then  the  principles  of  the  law  of  nature 
and  of  civil  jurifprudence  have  been  collefted  a  pof- 
teriori,  by  experience  and  obfervation :  and  the  fame 
method  fhould  be  taken  in  every  part  of  philofophy, 
though  I  have  infilled  particularly  on  this  alone. 
We  fhould  not  fuffer,  much  lefs  encourage,  imagi¬ 
nation  to  rove  in  the  fearch  of  truth.  To  know 
things  as  they  are,  is  to  know  truth.  To  know  them 
as  they  may  be,  is  to  guefs  at  truth.  Judgment  and 
obfervation  guide  to  one,  imagination  and  fpecula- 
tion  to  the  other.  To  know  them  as  they  are,  the 
mind  mull  be  conflantly  intent  to  frame  its  ideas  and 
notions  after  that  great  original,  nature ;  for  though 
thefe  ideas  and  notions  are  properly  and  ufefully 
framed  by  ‘the  mind,  that  they  may  ferve  as  archi- 
types  by  which  we  reafon,  and  according  to  which 
we  judge,  yet  muff  all  the  parts  of  them  be  taken 
from  nature,  and  no  otherwife  put  together  than 
nature  warrants.  As  well  may  the  painter  copy  the 
features  of  a  face  on  which  he  never  looks,  by  pure 
guefs,  as  the  philofopher  frame  his  ideas  and  notions 
of  nature,  phyfical  and  moral,  by  pur.e  intellect. 
One  may  draw  a  metaphyfical  man,  and  the  other 
invent  a  metaphyfical  hypothefis.  But  the  features 
of  the  pi&ure,  and  the  ideas  and  notions  of  the  fyl- 
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tem,  being  taken  from  imaginary  not  real  exigence, 
the  pi&ure  will  be  the  picture  of  no  body,  and  the 
fyftem  the  fyftem  of  nothing.  Nay,  there  is  ftill  a 
worfe  confequence  that  follows  often,  becaufe  it  is 
almoft  unavoidable.  Imagination  fubmitted  to  judg¬ 
ment  will  never  go  beyond  knowledge  founded  on 
experience,  or  high  probability  immediately  deduci- 
ble  from  it.  But  when  imaginations  naturally  warm, 
and  excited  by  a  ftrong  defire  of  being  diftinguiffied, 
break  loofe  from  this  controul,  though  the  poffible 
man,  and  the  poffible  fyftem  may  be  fo  compofed  as 
to  contain  nothing  absolutely  impoffible,  yet  they 
may  contain  fomething  monftrous,  like  thofe  pro¬ 
ductions  wherein  nature  deviates  from  her  regular 
courfe.  Whenever  this  happens,  and  it  has  often 
happened  in  philofophy,  it  muft  not  be  deemed  a 
jot  lefs  abfurd  to  take  thefe  ideas  and  notions  for 
real  architypes,  or  the  fyftem  they  compofe  for  a 
fyftem  of  real  knowledge,  than  it  would  be  to  take 
fuch  monftrous  productions  for  the  architypes  of  any 
fpecies. 

This  proceeding  is  the  more  dangerous,  becaufe 
we  may  accuftom  our  minds  to  contemplate  chimeras 
till  they  grow  familiar  to  us,  and  pafs  for  realities. 
After  which  we  {hall  not  fail  to  reafon  from  them, 
and  to  controul  even  what  is,  by  what  imagination 
has  told  us  may  be.  The  very  reverfe  Ihould  be  our 
pradtice.  All  that  we  imagine  may  be,  fhould  be 
compared  over  and  over  writh  the  things  that  are  : 
and  until  fuch  a  comparifon  and  analyfe  has  been 
well  and  fufficiently  made,  all  argumentation  is  im¬ 
pertinent.  We  can  frame  ideas  of  a  Centaur  or  an 
Hipogryph.  No  contradiction  is  implied  by  ranking 
fhem  among  poffible  beings.  We  can  ffiew  wherein 
thefe  complex  ideas  agree  and  difagree.  We  can  rea¬ 
fon,  frame  propofitions,  affirm,  and  deny  concern¬ 
ing  them  ;  but  yet  every  man  who  is  not  out  of  his 
ienfes  will  confefs,  I  fuppofe,  that  thefe  ideas  are 
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fantaftical,  and  that  it  U,  therefore,  abfurd  to  reafon 
about  them.  They  are  fantadical  becaufe  their 
fuppofed  archi types  do  not  exid.  The  reafoning 
about  them  is  abfurd,  becaufe  it  is  abfurd  to  reafon 
about  fubdances  that  are  not  actual,  though  they 
may  be  poffible. 

But  I  alk,  is  it  a  jot  iefs  abfurd  to  frame  ideas, 
and  notions,  of  mixed  modes  and  relations,  any 
otherwife  than  experience  Ihews  us  that  nature  war¬ 
rants  to  do  ?  Mr.  Locke  has  obferved  truly,  that 
“  mixed  modes  are  made  for  the  moll  part  out  of 
“  the  fnnple  ideas  of  thinking,  and  motion,  where- 
“  in  all  action  is  comprehended,  and  out  of  that  of 
“  power,  from  whence  we  conceive  all  adtion  to 
“  proceed.”  Now  if  this  be  fo,  is  it  not  evident 
that  mixed  modes,  how  much  fo  ever  mixed,  are  re- 
folvable,  and  Ihould  be  analyfed  into  ideas  iefs  com¬ 
plex,  and  thefe  ultimately  into  fimple  ideas  ?  Is  it 
not  evident  that  whether  we  confider  intellectual  or 
corporeal  agency,  whether  we  frame  mixed  modes 
of  powers  as  modifications  of  thought  and  motion, 
or  whether  we  confider  them  only  for  want  of  being- 
able  to  do  more,  in  the  adtions  they  produce ;  is  it 
not  evident  that  we  mull  have  recourfe  to  all  thefe 
occafions  to  exidence,  exiltence  of  powers  and  acti¬ 
ons,  or  of  actions  at  lead  ? 

The  example  of  power  and  adtion,  which  I  em¬ 
ploy  in  fpeaking  of  mixed  modes,  is  equally  appli¬ 
cable  to  the  cafe  of  relations,  among  which  that 
of  caufe  and  effect  is  one  of  the  mod  confiderable, 
as  it  is  the  relation,  concerning  which  the  mind  of 
man  is  the  mod  curious  to  acquire  knowledge.  All 
cur  ideas  of  relation  are  framed  by  the  comparifon 
the  mind  makes  of  one  id  a  with  another  :  as  thefe 
ideas  therefore  are  1  .  ,  '  cu  or  real,  fa  our  ideas 

of  their  relations,  :  oever  the  mind  makes 

the  comparifon,  are  in  _  r:\:  ru  dical  or  real  too. 
The  comparifon  therefore  mud.  be  nor  only  that  of 
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ideas  with  ideas,  but  that  of  ideas  with  the  obje<5fs 
of  them,  with  things.  This  recourfe  to  exiftence  is 
fo  truly  the  only  lure  rule  by  which  we  can  frame 
our  ideas  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  make  them  proper 
materials  of  real  human  knowledge  at  lead,  that  it 
is,  I  fuppofe,  a  miftake  moll  commonly  when  we 
are  thought  to  frame  fantaltical  ideas  of  relations, 
by  a  wrong  comparifon  of  real  ideas.  I  fuppofe  we 
{half  find  on  fuch  occafions,  if  we  obferve  clofely, 
that  the  fantaftical  idea  of  relation  does  not  arife  fo 
much  from  a  wrong  comparifon  of  real  ideas  which 
the  mind  contemplates,  as  from  a  voluntary  or  invo¬ 
luntary  corruption  of  the  reality  of  thefe  fuppofed 
real  ideas. 

I  fay  voluntary  or  involuntary,  becaufe  philofo- 
phers  are  apt  to  make  complex  ideas  and  notions  of 
all  kind's,  not  only  wantonly,  but  unfairly.  Thefe 
ideas  and  notions  fhould  be  compofed  in  order  to 
affiif  the  mind  in  forming  opinions,  or  acquiring 
knowledge.  But  it  is  obvious  to  obiervation,  that 
men  begin  very  often  by  icrming  ftrange  opinions, 
or  by  taking  them  on  truft  ;  and  afterwards  put  to¬ 
gether  inconfiftent  and  inadequate  ideas,  which  they 
fuppofe  to  be  both  confident  and  adequate,  in  order 
to  frame  fuch  ideas  of  mixed  modes  and  relations, 
as  may  help  them  to  impofe,  or  defend  their  opinions 
with  fome  appearance  of  plauiibility.  Ihe  mind 
wanders  eafily  ;  and  is  eafily,  more  eafily  led  into  er¬ 
ror  about  modes  and  relations,  than  about  fubflances: 
and  error  about  the  former,  may  be  concealed  better, 
and  defended  moreplaufibly  by  metaphyfical  chicane, 
than  about  the  latter.  Let  us  keep  our  minds, 
therefore,  conftantly  intent  on  thofe  criterions  which 
our  phyfical  and  moral  fy  Items  hold  out  to  us : 
and  if  by  furprife,  inadvertency,  or  prepoffeflion,, 
we  have  been  led  too  far  from  them,  let  us  re¬ 
turn  to  them  as  the  oracles  of  truth.  For  want 
of  doing  one  or  the  other,  into  what  extravagant 
opinions,  under  the  fpecious  names  of  metaphyfical. 
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or  theological  fcience,  have  not  men  been  car¬ 
ried  ?  You  give  us  philofophy  in  a  poetical  drefs. 
You  adorn,  but  do  not  difguife,  and  much  lefs 
corrupt  the  truth.  There  are  who  have  given 
us  mere  poetry  in  a  philofophical  drefs  :  and,  I 
think,  you  mult  adinit  that  Plato ,  Malebranche , 
and  a  good  friend  of  ours,  to  inftance  in  none  of  in¬ 
ferior  note,  are  as  truly  poets  as  Homer  and  you. 
In  a  word,  the  boafted  power  of  framing  complex 
ideas,  and  abftract  notions,  will  be  found,  as  it  is 
exercifed,  to  be  fo  far  from  {hewing  the  great  force 
and  extent  of  human  intellect,  and  from  railing  man 
up  to  divinity,  that  it  will  {hew,  on  the  contrary,  how 
weak  and  how  confined  this  intellect  is,  and  link 
him  down,  if  you  will  allow  me  fuch  an  expreflion, 
into  that  animality  above  which  he  affeCts  fo  vainly 
to  rife. 

This  now,  whereof  we  have  taken  fome  view  in 
feveral  of  its  branches,  is  that  noble  fund  of  ideas 
from  whence  all  our  intellectual  riches  are  derived. 
The  mind  of  man  does  often  what  princes  and  Hates 
have  done.  It  gives  a  currency  to  brafs  and  copper 
coined  in  the  feveral  philofophical  and  theological 
mints,  and  raifes  the  value  of  gold  and  filver  above 
that  of  their  true  ftandard.  But  the  fuccefs  of  this 
expedient  is  much  alike  in  both  cafes.  In  different 
feCts,  as  in  different  ftates,  the  impofftion  pafles ;  but 
none  are  the  richer  for  it. 

One  great  advantage  that  has  been  reaped  fince 
the  refurreCtion  of  letters,  and  fince  the  improve¬ 
ments  of  modern  philofophy  in  the  ftudy  of  nature 
intellectual  and  corporeal,  has  been  this,  that  men 
have  difcerned  their  ignorance  better  than  they  did 
in  the  days  of  ignorance,  and  that  they  have  difco- 
vered  more  and  more  of  it,  as  they  have  advanced 
in  knowledge.  A  great  part  of  this  difcovery  is  that 
of  the  limitation  as  well  as  imperfection  of  our  fim- 
ple  and  complex  ideas  and  notions.  Limited  and 
Vol.  III.  D  d  imperfect 
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imperfect  they  are,  no  doubt,  and  yet  it  would  be 
well  for  us  if  they  had  no  other  defect.  Another, 
and,  on  many  occaficns,  a  greater  belongs  to  them; 
for,  even  in  the  narrow  compafs  to  which  they  ex¬ 
tend,  they  are  apt  to  fluctuate  and  vary  :  fo  that  be¬ 
tides  the  difficulty  of  determining  them  well,  there  is 
that  of  preferring  the  determination  of  them  fteadilv 
in  our  minds.  He,  who  is  attendee  to  do  fo,  mult 
acknowledge  the  difficulty  he  finds  of  this  fort  even 
in  his  private  meditations.  But  the  difficulty  en- 
creafes  vaflly  when  he  is  to  communicate  thefe 
ideas  and  notions  in  difeourfe  or  writing,  and 
above  all  if  he  is  obliged  to  enter  the  lifts  of  difputa- 
tion. 

Our  complex  ideas  being  aflbmblages  of  fimple 
ideas,  that  have  often  no  ether  connection  except 
that  which  the  mind  gives  them,  we  might  be  eafily 
led  to  conceive  the  difficulty  of  this  talk  by  a  bare 
reflection  on  the  weakness  cf  memory,  and  if  I  may 
fay  fo,  on  the  feeming  caprice  of  this  faculty,  be¬ 
fore  we  were  made  fenfible  cf  it  bv  repeated  experi¬ 
ences.  I  he  ideas  that  are  lodged  there  begin  to  fade 
almoft  as  foon  as  they  are  framed.  They  are  conti¬ 
nually  dipping  from  us,  or  fhifdng  their  forms  ;  and 
it  the  objects  that  excited  fome  did  not  often  renew 
them,  and  if  we  had  not  a  power  to  recall  others  be¬ 
fore  they  are  gone  too  far  out  of  the  mind,  we  fhould 
lofe  our  fimple,  and  much  more  our  complex  ideas, 
and  all  our  notions  would  become  confuted  and  ob- 
feure.  The  mind  would  be  little  more  than  a  chan¬ 
nel  through  which  ideas  and  notions  glided  from 
entity  into  nonentity.  But  our  cafe  is  not  fo  bad. 
They  are  otten  renewed,  and  we  can  recall  them  as 
often  as  we  pleafe.  There  is,  however,  a  difference 
between  the  renewing  cf  them,  and  the  recalling  of 
them.  \  \  Ten  ideas  are  renewed  bv  the  fame  objects 
that  excited  them  nr  ft  in  the  mind,  thev  are  renewed 
fuch  as  they  were.  The  light  and  heat  of  the  fun 
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will  caufe  the  fame  fenfations,  and  Wronger  perhaps 
of  the  fame  kind,  in  the  man  who  has  not  feen  one 
nor  felt  the  other  in  many  years,  than  they  caufed  in 
him  formerly.  Juft  fo  any  operation  or  affection 
of  the  mind,  which  has  been  long  unperceived,  will 
appear  the  fame  it  ufed  to  appear  to  our  inward 
fenfe,  when  it  is  perceived  a-new  by  reflection.  But 
when  we  are  forced  to  recall  our  complex  ideas,  the 
cafe  is  not  the  fame,  at  leaf!  when  they  are  fuch  as 
are  not  in  common  ufe.  Thofe  of  mixed  modes  and 
relations,  for  inftance,  that  philofophers  fometimes 
employ,  and  to  which  the  mind  fcarce  ever  adverts 
on  other  occahons,  may  well  receive  fome  cdiei  ation 
even  when  they  are  recalled  readily,  though  this  al¬ 
teration  is  the  lefs  perceptible,  perhaps,  on  account 
of  that  very  readinefs  with  which  they  are  recalled. 
But  when  they  are  recalled  with  difficulty,  and  drag¬ 
ged  back  flowly,  as  it  wrere,  and  by  pieces  and  par¬ 
cels  into  the  mind,  it  is  no  wonder  if  they  receive 
much  greater  alteration.  They  are  then  in  fome  fort 
recompounded,  and  though  this  may  be  for  the  bet¬ 
ter  as  well  as  for  the  worfe,  yet  ftill  they  vary,  and 
every  variation  of  them  begets  fome  uncertainty 
and  confunon  in  our  reasoning.  Thus  it  mull  be, 
when  befides  our  fimple  ideas,  fuch  numberlefs 
colled  ions  of  fimple  and  complex  ideas,  and 
fuch  numberlefs  combinations  of  aH  thefe  into 
notions,  are  to  bd  held  together  and  to  be  pre- 
ferved  in  their  order  by  fo  weak  a  mental  faculty  as 
that  of  retention. 

Names  indeed  are  given  to  fignify  all  our  ideas 
and  all  our  notions  to  ourfelves  and  to  others,  and 
to  help  the  memory  in  meditation  as  well  as  in  dif- 
courfc.  When  they  are  affigned  to  complex  ideas, 
they  are  meant  as  knots  according  to  the  very  proper 
image  Mr.  Locke  gives  of  them,  to  tie  each  fpecific 
bundle  of  ideas  together  :  and  in  thefe  refpefls  they 
are  not  only  ufeful,  but  neceffary.  It  happens,  how- 
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ever,  that  names,  far  from  having  thefe  effects,, 
have  fuch  very  often  as  are  quite  contrary  to  thefe. 
Whilft  we  retain  the  names  of  complex  ideas  and 
notions,  we  imagine  that  we  retain  the  ideas  and  no¬ 
tions  ;  but  the  ideas  and  notions  fhift  and  vary, 
whilft  the  names  remain  the  fame.  The  fcene  of  the 
mind,  like  a  moving  picture,  muft  be  governed 
with  attention,  that  it  may  bring  into  our  view  the 
images  we  want,  and  as  we  want  them.  Otherwife 
ideas  that  are  foreign  to  our  actual  train  of  thinking 
will  frequently  rufh  into  our  thoughts,  and  become 
obje&s  of  them  whether  we  will  or  no.  But  there  is 
another  and  a  greater  mifchief  which  will  flow  from 
this  conftitution  of  the  mind,  unlefs  the  utmoft  at¬ 
tention  be  employed,  and  often  when  it  is.  The 
former  is  a  fort  of  violence,  which  cannot  be  offered 
unperceived,  and  may  be  therefore  refilled.  This 
that  I  am  going  to  mention  fteals  fo  fluently  upon  us, 
that  we  do  not  perceive  it  very  often  even  when  it 
has  worked  its  effect.  When  we  recall  our  ideas 
and  notions,  whether  this  be  done  with  eafe  or  diffi¬ 
culty,  we  review  them  in  forne  fort :  and  if  they 
are  more  liable  to  have  been  altered,  we  have  a  bet¬ 
ter  chance  for  perceiving  any  alteration  that  may 
have  been  made  in  the  determination  of  them.  But 
when  the  ideas  and  notions  we  want  prefent  them- 
feives,  as  it  were  of  themfelves,  to  the  mind,  under 
their  ufual  names  and  appearances,  we  are  apt  to 
employ  them  without  examination,  and  perhaps  we 
advert  very  often  to  nothing  more  than  the  word  by 
which  we  are  ufed  to  fignify  them.  In  this  manner 
our  ideas  and  notions  become  unfteady  impercepti¬ 
bly,  and  I  would  not  anfwer  that  fomething  may 
not  happen  to  me  of  this  kind,  even  in  writing  this 
effay,  though  I  am  on  my  guard  againft  it.  How 
much  more  muft  it  happen  to  thofe  who  are  not  thus 
on  their  guard  ? 
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Every"  man  imagines  that  his  ideas  and  notions  are 
his  own  in  every  fenfe,  but  every  man  almoft  de¬ 
ceives  himfelf  in  this  cafe.  When  we  learn  the 
names  of  complex  ideas  and  notions,  we  fhould  ac- 
cuftom  the  mind  to  decompound  them,  as  I  believe 
it  has  been  obferved  already,  that  we  may  verify 
thefe,  and  fo  make  them  our  own,  as  well  as  learn 
to  compound  others.  But  very  few  are  at  this  trou¬ 
ble,  and  the  general  turn  of  education  is  contrived 
to  keep  men  from  taking  it.  Bred  to  think  as  well 
as  fpeak  by  rote,  they  furnifh  their  minds,  as  they 
furnifh  their  houfes  or  cloath  their  bodies,  with  the 
fancies  of  other  men,  and  according  to  the  mode  of 
the  age  and  country.  They  pick  up  their  ideas  and 
notions  in  common  converfation,  or  in  their  fchools. 
The  firft  are  always  fuperficial,  and  both  are  com¬ 
monly  falfe.  Thefe  are  defeats  in  the  firft  determi¬ 
nation  of  our  ideas  and  notions,  and  if  we  join  to 
thefe  the  obftinacy  and  negligence  that  become  ha¬ 
bitual  in  rnoft  men,  we  {hall  find  no  reafon  to  be 
furprized  that  abfurd  opinions  are  tenacioufiy  em¬ 
braced,  and  wildly  and  inconfiftently  defended. 
Uniformity  of  ideas  in  error  would  have,  at  leaft, 
this  advantage :  error  would  be  more  eafily  detected 
and  more  effectually  exploded. 

But  fuppofing  the  contrary  of  all  this,  fuppofing 
eur  ideas  and  notions  to  have  been  determined  truly, 
and  preferved  fteadily,  we  rnuft  not  flatter  ourfelves, 
that  we  are  quite  fecure  againft  the  evil  confequence 
that  is  obferved  in  this  place  to  flow  from  the  imper¬ 
fect  conftitution  of  the  human  mind.  The  very 
temper  of  the  mind,  a  little  too  much  remiffnefs, 
or  a  little  too  much  agitation,  affections  that  are 
grown  up,  or  paflions  that  are  inflamed,  may  occa¬ 
sion  fome  alteration  in  our  ideas  and  notions,  in 
the  very  moment  that  we  employ  them.  If  it  be 
fmall,  it  will  be  unperceived  by  us.  If  it  be  great, 
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the  affection  or  paffion  that  caufed  it  will  excufe  it, 
perhaps  juftify  it  to  us.  But  however  fmall  and  al- 
rnoft  imperceptible,  even  to  a  cool  mind  that  is  on 
its  guard  againft  its  own  weaknefs,  fuch  alterations 
may  be,  each  in  itfelf ;  yet  befides  that,  each  of 
them  may  produce  others,  each  of  them,  though 
fmall  in  the  idea  or  notion,  may  become  of  great 
confequence  in  the  courfe  of  that  reafoning,  wherein 
this  idea  or  notion  is  frequently  employed,  or  which 
turns  perhaps  upon  it.  A  few  ideas,  or  parts  of 
ideas,  that  flip  cut  of  the  bundle  of  covetoufnefs, 
make  it  the  bundle  of  frugality  :  and  a  few  added 
to  that  of  frugality,  make  it  the  bundle  of  cove- 
toufnefs. 

Thus  it  happens  when  we  difcourfe  with  ourfelves. 
But  when  we  difcourfe  with  others,  the  difficulty 
doubles ;  for  befides  that  of  maintaining  a  heady 
determination  of  our  own  ideas  and  notions,  we 
have  the  additional  difficulty  very  often  of  commu¬ 
nicating,  and  always  of  maintaining  the  fame  heady 
determination  in  thofe  of  another.  This  is  our 
cafe  ;  that  of  every  one  in  his  turn,  not  only  when 
mixed  modes  and  relations,  but  in  fome  degree, 
even  when  fubhances  are  our  objects  :  and  I  per- 
fuaae  myfelf  that  you  have  been  more  than  once 
ready  to  laugh  or  cry,  in  the  midh  of  feveral  rati¬ 
onal  creatures,  who  talked  of  things  quite  different, 
called  them  by  the  fame  names,  and  imagined  that 
they  talked  of  the  fame  things.  The  choirs  of  birds 
who  whittle  and  hng,  or  fcream  at  one  another,  or 
the  herds  of  beads  who  bleat  and  lowe,  or  chatter 
and  rear  at  one  onother,  have  juft  as  much  meaning, 
and  communicate  it  juft  as  well.  At  leaf!  I  prefume 
fo,  for  I  can  affirm  of  no  fpecies  but  my  own.  All 
of  them  feem  to  have  ideas,  and  thefe  feem  often 
+o  be  better  determined  in  the  birds  and  beafts, 
than  in  men.  All  of  them  feem  to  have,  in  thefe 
loud  converfations,  fome  general  meaning.  But 
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none  of  them  feem  to  have  that  precifion,  order, 
and  connexion  of  ideas  and  notions,  which  can 
alone  make  up  rational  difcourfe. 

Such  is  the  common  conversation,  fuch  the  ordi- 
nary  correspondence  of  men  with  one  another.  Such 
too  for  the  mod  part  are  all  the  public  difcourfes 
that  ^.re  held,  and  the  Solemn  harangues  of  the  pul¬ 
pit.  But  the  matter  grows  ftill  worfe  when  any 
controverfy  is  concerned.  Though  truth  be  one, 
and  every  necelfary  truth  be  obvious  enough,  yet 
that  there  mull  be  various  opinions  about  it  among 
creatures  conftituted  as  we  are,  is  as  certain  as  that 
there  are  fuch  opinions.  Truth  however  is  Seldom 
the  object,  as  reafon  is  Seldom  the  guide  ;  but  every 
man’s  pride,  and  every  man’s  intereft  requires,  that 
both  fhould  be  thought  to  be  on  his  fide.  From 
hence  all  thefe  difputes,  both  public  and  private, 
which  render  the  (late  of  Society  a  hate  of  warfare, 
the  warfare  of  tongues,  pens  arid  fwords.  In  that 
of  the  two  firft,  with  which  alone  we  have  to  do 
here,  difputes  become  contcffs  for  Superiority  be¬ 
tween  man  and  man,  and  party  and  party,  mftead  ot 
being  what  they  fhould  be;  comparisons  of  opinions, 
of  fads  and  reafons ;  by  which  means  each  fide  goes 
off  with  triumph,  and  every  difpute  is  a  drawn  bat¬ 
tle.  This  is  the  ordinary  courfe  of  controverfy,  not 
among  the  vulgar  alone,  but  arAong  Sage  philofo- 
phers  and  pious  divines,  whofe  conduft  is  not  more 
edifying  than  that  of  the  vulgar.  Yd  ill  it  be  pre¬ 
tended  that  the  fthools  of  religion  and  learning 
have,  in  this  refped,  any  advantage  over  other- 
public  affemblies,  over  coffee-houfes  and  taverns  ? 
If  it  is,  we  may  fafely  deny  it ;  becaufe  we  can 
eafrly  prove  the  contrary.  In  vain  will  it  be  argued, 
that  nien  who  have  much  learning,  and  who  are 
accuffomed  to  inveftigate,  and  to  fix  the  moff  ab- 
ftrufe  and  momentous  truths,  muff  of  courfe,  and 
even  without  Superior  parts,  be  better  able  nicely  to 
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difcern,  to  determine,  and  to  compare  and  to  con. 
ne£t  ideas  and  notions,  than  thofe  who  neither  pof- 
fefs  the  fame  learning  and  the  fame  habits,  nor  have 
the  fame  art  of  reafoning.  This  may  be  in  fome 
refpefts  true,  but  upon  the  whole  it  is  not  fo  :  and 
a  plain  man  would  overwhelm  the  fcholar  who 
diould  hold  this  language,  by  fhewing,  in  numerous 
inllances,  the  weaknefs  of  the  human  mind,  that  of 
this  very  fcholar  perhaps  in  fome ;  the  narrow  con¬ 
fines,  and  in  them  the  indability  of  our  ideas  and 
notions,  the  impertinence  of  logic,  the  futility  of 
metaphyfics,  the  blafphemy  of  divinity,  and  the 
fraud  of  deputation. 

The  bed,  and  even  fuch  as  pafs  for  the  faired 
controverfial  writers,  improve  by  artifice  the  natural 
infirmity  of  the  human  mind,  and  do  on  purpofe 
what  is  here  lamented  as  an  evil  not  always  to  be 
avoided.  They  confound  ideas,  and  perplex  the 
fignifications  of  their  figns,  fo  as  may  ferve  bed  the 
intention,  not  of  difcovering  truth,  but  of  having 
the  lad  word  in  the  difpute.  This  practice  is  fo 
common,  and  efpecjally  where  favorite  intereds,  and 
on  their  accounts  favorite  tenets,  are  concerned,  that 
I  think  no  writings  of  this  fort  can  be  produced, 
wherein  it  is  not  employed,  more  or  lefs,  on  both 
Tides.  Iiow  indeed  fhould  it  be  otherwife,  when 
fkill  in  difputation  is  edeemed  a  great  part  of  iearn- 
i  ng,  and  the  mod  fcandalcus  frauds  are  applauded 
under  the  name  of  fubtilty  ?  Whatever  excites  men 
to  it,  whether  pride  or  felf-intered,  or  habitual  and 
inveterate  prepoffeffion  and  bigotry,  by  which  they 
are  induced  to  think,  that  the  word  means  may  be 
employed  to  ferve  the  bed  caufe,  which  is  always  the 
caufe  they  have  embraced,  it  is  fraud  dill.  It  is 
pious  fraud,  if  you  pleafe  :  I  would  rather  call  it 
theological ;  but  the  Doctor  who  diifts  the  idea,  and 
keeps  the  word  appropriated  to  it,  that  he  may  ferve 
any  purpofe,  is  as  arrant  a  cheat  as  the  faint  who  in¬ 
terpreted 
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terpreted  the  fame  paffage  of  fcripture  in  different 
fenfes,  according  to -the  different  opinions  his  ortho¬ 
doxy  required  him  to  oppofe.  We  may  lament  the 
imperfeftions  of  the  human  mind,  we  may  blame 
thofe  who  do  not  give  their  attention  to  frame,  and 
to  preferve  their  ideas  and  notions  with  all  the  ex- 
a  Chiefs  neceffary  to  make  them  materials  of  know¬ 
ledge,  not  of  error.  But  we  have  a  right  to  abomi¬ 
nate  tliofe  who  do  their  utmofl  to  render  the  difco- 
very  of  truth  impradicable,  to  perpetuate  contro- 
verfy,  and  to  pervert  the  ufe  and  defign  of  language. 
I  prefer  ignorance  to  fuch  learning,  Swift’s  Baga¬ 
telle  to  fuch  philofophy,  and  the  difputes  of  a  club 
where  it  does  not  prevail,  to  thofe  of  an  academy 
or  univerfity  where  it  does. 

It  is,  in  truth,  in  thofe  places,  and  wherever 
metaphyfics  and  theology  have  been  made  fciences, 
that  the  arts  of  controverfial  legerdemain  are  prac- 
tifed  with  mofl  licence,  dexterity  and  fuccefs.  Ideas 
of  corporeal  fubflance  are  fcot  fo  liable  to  vary,  nor 
fo  expofed  to  perplexity  and  confufion  by  the  abufe 
of  words,  as  the  ideas  that  we  have,  or  rather  that 
wre  fuppofe  we  have,  of  thinking  fubflance.  Every 
complex  idea  of  any  corporeal  fubflance  is  not  the 
fame  precife  colledion  of  fimple  ideas  in  every  mind. 
But  the  mofl  fenfible  of  its  qualities,  thofe  that  are 
the  mofl  obvious  to  us  according  to  the  bufmefs  we 
have  with  it,  fuch  as  mark  mofl,  and  diflinguifh 
enough,  are  put  together  in  every  mind.  The  pea- 
fant  has  not  the  fame  idea  of  gold  as  the  miner,  nor 
the  miner  as  the  chemifl.  This  will  be  faid,  and 
it  will  be  fo  far  true,  that  the  chemifl  will  have  more 
ideas  of  qualities  co-exifling  in  this  metal  than  the 
miner,  and  the  miner  more  than  the  peafant.  But 
the  collection  of  fimple  ideas  in  the  mind  of  him 
who  has  fewefl  will  be  ample,  and  diflinCt  enough 
to  fix  the  fort  there,  and  to  anfwer  all  his  purpofes  : 
and,  as  long  as  nature  maintains  thefe  collections  of 
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fenfible  qualities,  the  ideas  of  them  can  be  neither 
confounded  nor  loft.  As  long  as  gold,  and  iron, 
and  men,  and  horfes  are  in  the  world,  their  com¬ 
plex  ideas  will  exift  in  human  minds  invariably  :  and 
though  they  may  be  more  complex  in  fome  than  in 
others,  yet  the  additional  ideas  that  encreafe,  will 
not  alter  the  collection  enough  to  beget  any  material 
ambiguity. 

The  cafe  mwidely  different  when  thinking  fubftance 
becomes  the  object  of  our  contemplation,,  when  phi- 
lofophers  pretend  by  a  fuppofed  fcience,  not  only  to 
fpiritualize  matter  in  fome  fort,  if  you  will  allow  me 
to  exprefs  myfelf  fo,  and  to  confider  forms  ab~ 
ftracted  from  all  matter,  incorporeal  effences  and 
intelligible  natures ;  but  to  reafon  and  dogmatize 
about  immaterial  fpirits,  and  to  make  fouls,  for  in- 
ftance,  as  many  as  they  want,  fouls  for  the  world, 
for  men,  for  all  other  animals,  and  for  vegetables, 
fouls  rational  and  irrational,  fouls  immaterial,  and 
fouls  of  fo  fine  a  texture,  that  they  approach  im¬ 
materiality,  though  they  are  material.  All  fuch 
ideas  and  notions,  and  all  fuch  as  are  framed  con¬ 
cerning  them,  are  ill  determined,  and  confequently 
ill  preferved.  Uncertain  in  their  origin,  they  muft 
needs  be  unfteady  in  their  progrefs,  and  in  the  ufe 
that  philosophers  and  divines  make  of  them.  Our 
ideas  of  corporeal  fubftances  are,  no  doubt,  inade¬ 
quate  and  fuperficial,  and  fuch  as  cannot  reach  the 
effence  of  any  one  particular  fubftance  ;  but  they 
reach  far  enough  for  cur  ufe  1  and  as  far  as  this  rue 
is  concerned,  nay,  even  a  little  further,  the  fyftern  of 
corporeal  fubftances  lies  open  to  us.  ihey  aie  cn- 
terions  in  our  power ;  and  according  to  them  we 
verify,  correct,  and  maintain  by  obfervation  .and.  ex¬ 
perience,  as  we  acquire,  the  precife  determinations 
of  our  ideas  of  them.  But  when  we  proceed  from 
phyfics  to  that  which  is  called  metaphyfics,  and 
pretend  to  knowledge  .of  general  natures  and  im- 
■  "  material 
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material  beings,  what  do  we  lefs  than  pretend  to 
general  knowledge,  where  we  are  not  capable  of 
having  even  particular  knowledge,  properly  fo 
called  ?  and  to  particular  knowledge,  where  we  have 
no  criterion  fufficient  to  verify,  correct,  and  main¬ 
tain  all  the  ideas  and  notions  that  we  put  together, 
in  order  to  compofe  fomething  that  palfes  for  it  ? 
The  foie  criterion  that  we  have  of  immaterial  fpirit 
is  our  own  fpirit.  The  idea  that  we  have  of  thought 
by  reflection,  is  as  clear  as  that  we  have  of  extenfion 
by  fenfation.  The  ideas  we  have  of  fome  few  modes 
of  thinking,  are  as  clear  as  thofe  we  have  of  num- 

O' 

berlefs  modes  of  extenfion.  So  far  then  we  have  a 
criterion,  by  which  to  judge  of  the  immaterial  fpirits 
we  are  pleafed  to  create.  I  call  them  the  creatures 
of  metaphyfics  and  theology  ;  becaufe  in  truth,  con- 
fidered  as  difcinCt  fubftances,  they  are  fuch.  All 
fpirits  are  hypothetical,  except  the  Infinite  Spirit, 
the  Father  of  Spirits,  the  Supreme  Being.  But  how 
confined  is  this  criterion  that  extends  no  wider,  nor 
rifes  any  higher  than  the  narrow  confines,  wherein 
we  have  perceptions  of  the  operations  of  our  own 
minds  ?  They  afford  much  room  for  imagination, 
and  few  means  of  knowledge.  Our  ideas  of  know¬ 
ledge  and  power,  for  inflance,  that  arife  from  the 
perceptions  we  have  of  our  own  fpirits,  are  applica¬ 
ble  to  them,  and  triable  by  them.  But  as  foon  as 
metaphyficians  and  divines  prefume  to  apply  them 
improperly,  to  reafon  concerning  the  knowledge  of 
the  Supreme  Being  on  thofe  of  the  firlt  fort,  which 
have  in  this  application  no  criterion  ;  and  to  reafon 
concerning  the  liberty  of  man  on  thofe  of  the  fecond 
fort,  without  a  due  regard  to  what  we  experience  in 
ourfelves,  which  is  their  true  criterion  ;  how  vague 
and  how  unfleady  all  thefe  ideas,  and  thefe  notions 
we  frame  by  them,  become  ?  Of  hdw  much  incohe^ 
rent  difcourfe,  of  how  many  repugnant  opinions  has 
not  this  abfurd  manner  of  philofophizing  been  pro¬ 
ductive  ? 
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duftive  ?  In  a  word,  and  to  conclude  this  fubject 
here  at  lead,  all  our  metaphyfical  and  theological 
ideas  and  notions  are  vague  and  unfleady  as  well  as 
phantaftical,  for  the  molt  part,  for  want  of  criteri- 
ons  by  which  it  is  in  our  power  to  try  them  in  the 
fubjedts  about  which  we  employ  them,  or  for  want 
of  trying  them  by  the  criterions  by  which  it  is  in 
our  power  to  try  them. 

Thefe  inconveniences  the  lovers  of  truth  may 
eafily  avoid.  We  are  under  no  obligation  to  be  me- 
taphyficians  or  divines.  But  there  is  another  incon- 
veniency  not  fo  eafdy  to  be  avoided  on  fubjedts  more 
important,  becaufe  more  real  than  thofe  commonly 
called  metaphyfical  and  theological.  The  inconve- 
niency  I  mean  to  fpeak  of  here,  and  have  referred  to 
already,  confifts  in  the  difficulty  of  preferving  flea- 
dily  fome  of  our  ideas  and  notions  when  they  are 
well  determined,  rightly  taken  from  the  nature  of 
things,  and  tried  and  approved  by  their  proper  cri- 
terions.  Mathematical,  as  well  as  moral  ideas  and 
notions,  are  made  by  the  mind :  and  though  fug- 
gelded  to  it  by  fenfible  objects,  yet  both  are  properly 
creatures  of  the  mind,  and  there  they  remain  to  be 
employed  as  architypes.  Thus  far  both  are  in  the 
fame  cafe.  But  the  difference  that  follows  is  great 
in  itfelf,  and  in  its  confeopiences.  The  mathemati¬ 
cian  can  call  his  fenfes  in  at  every  inftant  to  aid  his 
intellect ;  and  by  making  his  ideas  become  objects 
of  his  fight,  as  he  does  when  he  draws  diagrams  that 
are  copies  of  them  on  paper,  he  not  only  purfues 
fteadily,  but  is  able  to  communicate  to  others,  de- 
monftrations  which  he  could  neither  purfue,  nor  re¬ 
tain  by  the  ftrength  of  his  mental  faculties  alone, 
nor  explain  to  others  by  the  help  of  words.  Words 
are  figns,  not  copies  of  ideas.  An  idea,  a  moral 
idea,  for  inftance,  may  be  effentially  changed,  and 
the  fign  that  flood  for  it  before  may  Hand  for  it  af¬ 
terwards,  without  caufing  always  an  immediate  per¬ 
ception  in  the  mind  of  this  change.  But  whenever 
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the  leaft  change  is  made  in  any  idea  of  which  we 
have  before  our  eyes  an  outward  vifible  copy,  that 
change  is  perceived  inftantly  ;  and  the  determination 
of  ideas,  which  the  mind  is  unable  to  maintain,  is 
thus  maintained  by  one  of  our  fenfes.  Moral  ideas 
and  notions,  therefore,  of  which  no  fuch  copies  can 
be  made,  which  are  held  together  in  the  mind  with 
the  names  afligned  to  them  by  nothing  but  the  reten¬ 
tive  power  of  the  mind,  and  which  can  be  fignified 
by  nothing  but  the  founds  that  bear  no  refemblance 
to  them,  rnuft  fluctuate  and  vary,  beget  all  the  con- 
fufion,  fpread  all  the  obfeurity,  and  give  occafion 
to  all  the  fraud,  I  have  mentioned. 

Definitions,  it  has  been  faid,  will  prevent  or  re¬ 
medy  this  evil,  and  morality  may  be  placed  by  the 
help  of  them  “  among  the  fciences  capable  of  de- 
“  monftration.”  That  the  firft  and  great  principles 
of  natural  religion  may  be  demonftrated,  and  that 
ingenuous  minds  may  be  trained  to  make  a  juft  ap¬ 
plication  of  them  in  fome  particular  cafes,  I  acknow- ' 
ledge.  But  that  the  precife  meaning  of  moral  words 
can  be  fo  fixed  and  maintained,  that  the  congruity 
or  incongruity  of  the  ideas  and  notions  they  ftand 
for  fhall  be  always  difeerned,  clearly  and  uniformly, 

I  do  not  believe.  Definitions,  therefore,  confifting 
of  words,  they  cannot  anfwer  Mr.  Lccke’s  purpofe, 
as  it  would  not  be  hard  to  {hew  in  the  verv  inftances 
he  brings.  Intellect,  the  artificer,  works  lamelv 
without  his  proper  inftrument,  fenfe ;  which  is  the 
cafe  when  he  works  on  moral  ideas.  Whenever  he 
can  employ  this  inftrument,  and  as  far  as  it  can 
ferve  him,  which  is  the  cafe  when  he  works  on  ma¬ 
thematical  ideas,  he  works  fecurelv.  I  apprehend, 
therefore,  that  to  expect  a  new  method  fhould  be 
ever  found,  of  preferving  as  ftcadily  and  invariably 
our  moral  ideas  and  notions,  as  we  preferve  thofe 
that  are  mathematical,  is  not  very  different  from 
expecting  that  a  method  fhould  be  found,  fome  time 
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or  other,  of  rendering  things,  that  are  not  objects; 
of  fight  fcv  nature,  viable  by  art.  Ideas  and  notions 
of  virtue  and  vice,  very  clearly  defined,  have  been 
often  confounded  by  fchoolmen  and  cafuifts,  in  the 
molt  flagrant  cafes.  They  are  fo  frill  by  them  and 
others  in  molt  difcourfes,  and  in  all  difputes  about 
political  or  moral  affairs.  But  no  mathematician  ever 
confounded  the  idea  of  any  triangle  with  that  of  a 
fquare,  nor  that  of  a  fquare  with  that  of  a  circle. 

SECTION  V. 

I  have  dwelled  the  longer  on  complex  ideas  and 
notions,  becaufe  though  fimple  ideas  are  truly  the 
firft  principles  of  our  knowledge,  yet  the  complex 
ideas  into  which  they  are  compounded  by  nature, 
and  the  complex  ideas  and  notions  into  which  we 
compound  them  by  tire  operations  of  our  minds,  are 
the  more  ready  and  immediate  principles  on  which 
we  endeavor  to  eftablifh  general  knowledge.  We 
could  not  attain  it  even  in  fuch  degrees  as  are  pro¬ 
portionable  to  our  wants,  and  to  the  defign  of  infi¬ 
nite  Wil'd om  in  making  us  what  we  are,  in  placing 
us  where  we  are,  and  in  giving  us  the  faculties  we 
have,  without  their  an! fiance.  If  then  thefe  ideas 
and  notions  arefo  limited,  as  I  have  defcribed  them, 
by  nature,  and  if  we  muft  often  limit  them  hill  more 
by  judgment,  that  they  may  be  ftill  more  furely  pro¬ 
ductive  of  real  knowledge ;  if  within  this  extent  too 
they  are  fo  liable  to  be  macurately  framed,  unrea¬ 
dily  maintained,  and  uncertainly  communicated, 
there  will  refult  from  thefe  confiderations  fufficient 
reafons  to  confound  the  pride  of  philolophers,  and 
to  expofe  the  vanity  of  much  pretended  fcience. 
But  thefe  reafons  acquire  ftill  greater  force,  when 
y/e  add  forne  further  confiderations  to  the  former. 
The  leffon  of  nature,  as  I  have  called  it,  that  is,  the 
information  and  inftruction  we  -  gain  by  observing 
the  conftitution  of  our  phyfical  and  moral  fy items, 
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and  the  (late  and  courfe  of  things  that  exift  con- 
ftantly  or  tranfiently  in  them,  ends  with  our  com¬ 
plex  ideas  and  notions.  When  nature  leaves  us, 
we  are  forced  to  put  ourfelves,  in  our  ulterior  pro¬ 
g-refs  towards  general  knowledge,  under  the  conduct 
of  her  mimic,  art :  fo  that  if  our  feet  are  apt  to 
flip,  if  we  totter  in  the  way,  and  are  fubjeCt  to  ram¬ 
ble  out  of  it,  whiht  nature  is  our  guide,  all  this 
rnuft  needs  happen  much  more  when  we  have  no 
other  guide  but  art,  and  when  we  are  reduced  to 
fupply  natural  imperfection  by  expedients.  The  truth 
is,  the  further  we  proceed  under  the  conduct  of  art, 
the  further  we  attempt  to  carry  our  thoughts  beyond 
thofe  originals  whereby  nature,  obtruding  on  fenfe 
complex  ideas  of  what  does  exift,  and  fuggefting 
ideas  and  notions  of  what  may  exift,  informs  and 
inftructs  the  mind,  the  more  liable  we  are  to  fall 
into  error  by  framing  our  ideas  and  notions  wrong, 
by  preferring  un (readily  even  thofe  that  we  frame 
right,  by  prefuming  that  we  have  ideas  when  we 
have  really  none,  or  that  we  know  what  we  mean 
when  we  have  no  meaning  at  all.  Metaphyficians 
and  divines  have  laifed  their  reputations  on  little 
elfe  :  and  it  will  be  worth  our  while  to  examine  the 
truth  of  this  affertion  in  fome  few  inftances,  amoncr 
many  that  might  be  produced,  I  fay,  it  will  be 
worth  our  while,  becaufe  the  errors  in  opinion,  like 
the  faults  in  conduct  of  the  greatelt  men,  are  of  the 
work  confequence,  and  deierve  the  mo  ft  to  be  de¬ 
tected  ;  becaufe  thefe  philofophers,  above  all  other 
men,  have  rendered  the  human  mind  the  flatterer, 
the  deceiver,  and  the  debaucher  of  itfelf,  “  blanda 
“  adulatrix,  et  qu'afi  lena  fui.”  In  fhort,  becaufe 
they  have  fubftituted  mental  artifice  in  the  place  of 
mental  art,  and  have  thereby  encouraged  mankind 
to  continue  ridiculoufly  an  imaginary  progrefs  in 
fearch  of  fcience,  when  nature  and  aft  are  both  at  a 
(land. 
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How  difficult,  nay,  how  impracticable,  the  en^ 
largement  of  knowledge,  and  communication  of 
our  thoughts  to  one  another  would  be,  if  we  re¬ 
mained  absolutely  confined  to  particulars,  and  unlefs 
means  were  found  of  fupplying  this  defeCt,  is  obvi¬ 
ous  to  reflection.  The  mind,  therefore,  makes  its 
utmoft  efforts  to  generalize  its  ideas,  begins  early 
with  fuch  as  are  moft  familiar,  comes  in  time  to 
thofe  that  are  lefs  fo,  and  is  never  at  reft  till  it  has 
found  means  of  conceiving  as  well  as  it  can  its  ideas 
collectively,  and  of  fignifying  them  in  that  manner 
to  others.  Complex  ideas  are  made  by  uniting  fe- 
veral  Ample  ideas  that  have  often  no  connexity,  nor 
relation  to  each  other,  except  what  the  mind  gives 
them,  in  one  idea.  General  ideas  or  notions,  are 
attempted  by  endeavoring  to  affemble  in  one  a  va¬ 
riety  of  ideas  or  notions,  that  have  a  relation  or 
likenefs  to  each  other.  Nature  helps  in  the  firft  of 
thefe  operations,  as  we  have  obferved  above ;  and 
we  perform  it,  or  we  may  perform  it,  with  fuccefs. 
But  flie  affords  us  little  or  no  help  in  the  laft  ;  and 
we  fail  in  the  attempt.  She  fhews  us  men,  but  not 
man  in  general,  and  the  fame  may  be  faid  of  all  other 
fubftances.  She  fhews  us,  or  we  frame,  ideas  of 
particular  figures  ;  but  neither  does  fire  (hew  us,  nor 
can  we  frame  any  idea  of  figure  in  general,  nor  ge¬ 
neral  ideas  of  particular  kinds  of  figure,  any  more 
than  we  can  frame  a  general  idea  of  fubftances,  or 
of  anv  particular  kinds  of  fubftances.  Once  more, 
flie  fhews  us  particular  aCtions,  and  inftances  of  be¬ 
havior  of  men  towards  men,  or  we  frame  ideas  in 
our  minds  of  fuch  particular  aCtions  or  inftances  of 
behavior,  and  we  term  them  juft  or  unjuft ;  but 
neither  does  flie  fliew  us,  nor  can  we  frame  any  ideas 
of  moral  or  immoral  in  general,  no  nor  any  general 
idea  of  thefe  particular  kinds,  juft  and  unjuft.  The 
mind  would  make  all  thefe  creatures  if  it  could  ;  but 
not  having  this  natural  power,  an  art  is  properly. 
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and  uiefuily  employed  to  make  particular  ideas  ferve 
the  purpofes  of  general,  by  giving  them  the  rank  of 
architypes  in  tne  mind,  and  to  make  particular  no¬ 
tions  become  general,  by  comprifmg  them  in  defi¬ 
nitions  that  we  refer  to  as  to  architypes  of  particular 
kinds.  .  Thus  knowledge,  particular  by  nature,  be¬ 
comes  in  fome  degree  general  by  art. 

^  It  would  be  abfurd  to  imagine,  as  fome  philofo- 
phers  have  imagined,  that  nature  calls  her  producti¬ 
ons  in  certain  fpecific  moulds.  But  we  may  fay, 
when  we  fpeak  of  things  as  they  appear  to  us^  that 
they  are  clafled  in  different  forts,  which  we  diftin- 
guifh  by  our  fenfations.  Our  fimple  ideas  are  many, 
as  many  as  the  fenfible  qualities  of  outward  objeCts 
that  excite  them  in  us.  But  the  various  combinati¬ 
ons  of  thefe  fimple  into  complex  ideas  of  fubfiances 
are  innumerable,  and  yet  each  of  thefe  combinati¬ 
ons  is  as  diftin&ly  and  uniformly  perceived  by  us, 
as  the  fimple  ideas  contained  in  it.  By  this  it  is" 
and  without  this  it  could  not  be,  that  both  of  them 
anfwer  God  s  defign,  and  man’s  ufe.  If  mankind 
in  general  did  not  receive  the  fame  imprefllons,  and 
by  thefe  impreffions  the  fame  fenfations  from  outward 
objefts,  much  confufion  and  diforder  would  arife 
m  human  life.  Without  troubling  ourfelves  to  en¬ 
quire  like  *  Malebranchs ,  whether  the  fame  motions 
of  the  fibres  are  conftantly  produced  by  the  fame 
objects,  or  whether  the  fame  fenfations  are  conftantly 
produced,  and  the  fame  ideas  excited  in  the  foul  by 
the  fame  motions  of  the  fibres,  of  all  which  he  knew 
no  more  than  fuch  ignorant  men  as  you  and  I  are ; 
let  us  content  ourfelves  to  underhand  this  unifor¬ 
mity  as  it  has  been  explained  in  the  third  feCtion, 
and  conformably  to  experience. 

This  being  eftablilhed,  we  may  obferve  further, 
that  the  mind  proceeds  to  generalize,  in  the  ut- 
moft  extent,  the  fimple  ideas  it  has  got,  though  not 

*  Recher .  de  la  Verite,  lib.  i.  c.  13. 
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the  complex  ideas  of  fubftances ;  as  if,  the  compo- 
nent  ideas  being  generalized,  men  had  perceived 
there  was  no  need  cf  generalizing  the  complex  ideas 
compounded  of  them,  and  of  l'omething  whereof 
they  had  only  an  obfcure  idea  fuggefted  to  the  mind 
by  all  their  fenfations,  an  idea  of  fubftance  wherein 
the  fenfible  qualities  producing  fimple  ideas  inhered. 
In  the  cafe,  therefore,  of  fimple  ideas  we  employ, 
to  fpeak  the  language  of  philofophy,  not  only  con¬ 
crete  but  abflradc  terms,  and  we  fay,  for  inftance, 
not  only  that  milk  or  fnow  is  white,  but  we  talk  of 
whites  in  general,  and  fignify  them  by  the  at  ft  r  act 
term  whitenefs.  The  adjedtive  white,  joined  to  a 
fubflantive,  is  the  fign  of  a  particular  idea,  and  ne- 
ceffary,  therefore,  as  well  as  proper  to  be  ufed  in 
fpeaking  of  particular  fubftances,  by  every  one  of 
which  it  is  determined.  But  the  fubflantive  white- 
nefs  is  authorised  by  cuftom  alone,  and  is  deter¬ 
mined  by  nothing.  It  is  a  term  invented  by  the  art 
of  the  mind.  'Whin  it  is  ufed,  I  perceive  no  de¬ 
terminate,  fpecific,  general  idea,  wherein  all  the  va¬ 
rious  tints  of  white  which  I  have  perceived,  and 
many  there  may  be  which  no  human  eye  has  ever 
perceived,  are  comprehended.  I  have  no  perception 
of  a  general  idea  of  this  fort.  The  idea  I  have, 
when  this  word  is  ufed,  is  always  that  of  fome  par¬ 
ticular  white  extenfion,  or  of  feveral  fuch  whofe 
ideas  rufh  confufedly  into  the  mind  together. 

In  the  cafe  of  fubftances,  the  art  of  the  mind  is 
not  carried  quite  fo  far,  though  it  makes  as  we  grow 
up,  by  observation  and  experience,  fome  attempts 
of  this  kind  towards  general  knowledge.  The  child 
who  prattles  cf  papa  and  mana,  of  crop  and  tray, 
advances  in  years,  and  talks  cf  man  and  woman,  of 
horfe  and  dog,  and  foon  after  of  animal.  He  learns 
certain  common,  names  by  which  he  fi guides  beings 
that  appear  to  him  alike,  and  give  him  nearly  the 
ft  me  complex  ideas.  lie  learns  another  common 
name  ftill  more  cc more h endive,  by  which  he  fig- 
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nifies  things  that  do  not  give  him,  even  nearly  the 
fame  complex  ideas,  but  that  are  confined  however 
to  the  clafs  by  lome  peculiar,  fimple  ideas,  and 
contra-didinguilhed  by  them  from  every  other  clafs 
more  or  lefs.  The  words  man  or  animal,  raife  in 
his  mind  no  general  idea ;  but  in  this  cafe,  as  in 
the  former,  fome  particular  idea  of  man,  which  the 
mind  can  frame  without  thinking  of  Alexander  or 
Henry ,  rifes  there,  and  becomes  reprefentative  of  all 
men  in  general :  or  elfe  feveral  ideas  of  men,  and 
other  animals,  rufh  confufedly  into  the  mind  toge¬ 
ther  j  that  is,  fo  rapidly,  that  though  they  are  truly 
fucceflive,  yet  this  fucceflion  is  imperceptible.  Thus 
far  the  art  of  the  mind  is  carried  towards  a  o-eneral 
knowledge  of  fubdances,  and  cuftom  has  authorifed 
it  no  further.  The  fchools  indeed  invented,  amonu 
many  other  words  to  which  they  had  no  clear  nor 
determinate  ideas  annexed,  thofe  of  humanity  and 
animality.  Now  if  nothing  more  had  been  in¬ 
tended  by  thofe  words  than  to  fignify,  by  one  found, 
all  that  we  underhand  when  we  fpeak  of  the  appa¬ 
rent  natures  of  men  and  a  imals,  fuch  as  they  ap¬ 
pear  to  our  fenfes,  I  cannot  fee  that  they  deferved 
to  be  rejected,  and  I  {hall  make  no  fcruple  to  ufe 
them  if  the  occafion  of  doing  fo  prefents  itfelf. 
But  if  they  are  employed  by  any  profound  ontofo- 
phift,  as  they  were  by  the  fchoolmen,  who  pretend¬ 
ed  to  have  fuch  general  ideas  abdra&ed  from  all 
particulars,  ideas  of  general  natures  and  real  ef- 
fences  of  fubdances ;  they  deferve  to  be  rejected  as 
much  as  the  gobleity  and  fableity  of  Plato ,  with 
which  the  cynic  made  himfelf  fo  merry.  Even  the 
general  names  of  fimple  ideas  of  fenfation  can  be 
received,  to  my  apprehenficn,  in  no  fenfe  but  the 
former  :  and  whitenefs,  if  we  affumed  that  we  had 
fuch  a  general  idea,  abdraded  from  all  particulars, 
and  adequate  to  the  real  effence  of  white,  would  de¬ 
ferve  to  be  exploded  as  much  as  humanity  and  ani¬ 
mality.  All  thefe  words  mud  be  confined  to  their 
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proper  ufe,  and  not  applied  to  any  other  fignification. 
In  the  nr  ft  cafe  they  will  be  fubfervient  to  an  art,  in 
the  latter  to  an  artifice  of  the  mind. 

The  fame  caution  that  is  to  be  had,  when  the 
mind  generalizes  its  fimple  and  complex  ideas  of 
fubftances,  is  to  be  had,  and  the  fame  diftindtion  is 
to  be  made  between  general  and  ab  fir  act  ideas,  in  the 
fenfe  in  which  the  latter  are  fuppofed  by  home  phi- 
lofophers  to  be  framed  by  the  mind,  when  we  em¬ 
ploy  words  to  fignify  our  ideas  of  modes  and  relati¬ 
ons.  We  fay,  for  inflance,  not  only  that  certain 
figures  are  triangular,  but  we  difcourfe  of  triangu¬ 
larity.  We  fay  not  only  that  fuch  an  adtion  is  juft, 
but  we  difccurfe  of  juftice.  We  fay  not  only  that 
fuch  things  are  ftmilar  or  like,  but  we  difcourfe  of 
fimilitude  or  likenefs.  We  have  not  however  any 
ideas  of  fuch  general  natures  abftradled  from  all  the 
particular  ideas  that  we  fuppofe  to  be  comprehended 
inJthem.  Thefe  words  triangularity,  juftice,  likenefs, 

.  recall  to  the  mind  fome  particular  idea  or  notion  of 
each  fort,  or  elfe  a  ccnfufion  of  particular  ideas  or 
notions,  as  was  faid  in  the  cafe  of  fubftances.  They 
excite  no  other  idea  nor  notion.  But  yet  the  diffe¬ 
rence  between  the  two  cafes  is  vaft.  Our  ideas  and 
notions,  of  modes  and  relations,  being  creatures  of 
the  mind,  though  we  are  unable  to  frame  any  that 
are  not  particular  in  their  feveral  kinds,  and  have 
bv  confequence  in  our  minds  no  idea  nor  notion, 
abftradfed  and  diftincl  from  all  the  particular  ideas 
and  notions  that  the  mind  has  framed  of  every  kind  ; 
vet  the  real  effence  of  each  particular  being  the  par¬ 
ticular  idea  or  notion  that  the  mind  has  framed,  we 
are  able  to  afeeVtafn  by  definitions,  and  to  reduce 
into  propositions,  a  general  nature  ;  of  which  every 
particular  idea  or  notion  does  and  rauft  partake,  to 
be  of  that  kind,  that  is,  to  be  what  it  is.  I  do  not 
know,  and  therefore  I  cannot  define  nor  advance 
propcfitions  concerning  fubftance  in  general,  nor 
the  real  effence  of  any  particular  fubftance,  nor  by 
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confequence  the  manner  in  which,  and  qualities  by 
which  they  produce  the  hmple  and  complex  ideas  I 
receive  from  them ;  nor  finally,  the  conformity,  if 
any  fuch  there  is,  between  all  thei'e  ideas  and  their 
architypes.  But  I  know,  and  can  define  the  real 
elfence  of  all  triangles  ;  which  I  name  triangularity. 
Though  I  have  no  idea  of  triangularity  44  ab  fir  ailed 
44  with  pains  and  fkill  from  the  leveral  fpecies  of  tri- 
41  angles,  and  prefent  to  the  mind  independently  of 
“  them,”  yet  I  know  that  this  definition,  44  a  fpace 
tc  included  by  three  lines  that  meet  at  three  angles,” 
contains  in  it  the  real  elfence  of  every  particular  tri¬ 
angle  whereof  I  have  the  idea.  A  philofopher  may 
take  as  much  pains  as  he  pleafes  to  abltrad  from  thofe 
particulars  wherein  the  fpecies  differ,  and  to  retain 
thofe  only  wherein  they  agree,  which  Cudworth  calls 
the  cutting  off  chips,  as  I  remember ;  though  he 
frames,  by  this  method,  the  definition  I  have  men¬ 
tioned,  yet  neither  he  who  framed  it,  nor  his  fcholar 
who  learned  it,  will  be  able,  I  prefume,  to  confider 
a  44  fpace  included  by  three  lines  that  meet  at  three 
44  angles,”  without  having  fome  particular  triangle 
in  his  mind,  if  we  had  an  abnrad  idea  of  trian¬ 
gularity,  properly  fo  called,  it  might  be  laid  to  be 
the  idea  of  all  triangles  ;  but  it  could  not  be  laid,  as 
it  has  been  laid,  to  be  the  idea  of  none.  In  ftiort, 
we  define  the  general  nature  of  triangles  on  the  con- 
fideration  of  particular  triangles :  and  this  definition 
is  a  true  propofition  in  abitrad  confideration,  though 
it  be  not  an  ablfrad  idea.  But  to  make  it  of  any 
ufe,  we  mull  defeend  to  particular  knowledge  again  ; 
that  is,  to  particular  real  ideas,  which  might  have 
been  purfued,  though  the  terms  of  this  definition 
had  never  been  invented. 

Thus  again,  I  know  the  general  nature,  the  real 
elfence  of  juflice,  and  am  able  to  define  it  in  very 
clear  propofitions,  though  I  am  not  able  to  frame 
anv  r  eneral  idea  or  notion  of  it  abfiraded  from  all 
particulars,  and  containing  them  all.  It  is  not,  molt 
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certainly,  to  do  as  we  would  be  done  by ;  for  that 
is  more  properly  a  definition  of  benevolence,  than 
of  jufrice,  as  every  one,  who  confiders  the  conftant 
force  and  the  occafional  injuftice  of  fclf-love  mud 
admit.  But  it  con  fids  in  a  difpofition  to  give  to 
every  one  what  is  his  own,  where  there  is  property  ; 
to  deal  by  others  according  to  the  natural  fitnefs  or 
unfitnefs  of  things  where  there  is  no  property,  and 
in  other  didinft  notions,  which  will  altogether 
amount  to  a  definition,  if  we  may  be  faid  to  define, 
when  we  only  enumerate  particular  notions,  and  we 
can  do  nothing  more  when  we  let  about  to  explain  the 
general  nature  of  judice  ;  for  which  I  may  appeal  to 
every  man  who  has  meditated  well  on  this  fubjedu 
To  conclude:  I  know'the  general  nature  and  the  real 
effence  of  likenefs,  and  am  able  to  explain  it  by  a 
very  iliort  definition  ;  for  it  confids  in  that  relation 
which  arifes  from  an  uniformity  of  appearance  in 
things  that  are  didindt  in  exidence.  But  dill  I  have 

O 

no  general  idea  nor  notion  of  this  relation,  abdradled 

O  #  J 

from  all  my  particular  ideas  of  things  fo  related  *. 

What 

*  Tliefe  difputes  about  abftradion  may  be  deemed  after  all, 
perhaps,  to  be  purely  verbal.  A  loofe  determination  of  the 
word  idea  may  have  given  occaficn  to  them.  A  proper  diitinaion 
between  ideas  and  notions  may  help  to  reconcile  them.  Tliefe 
two  words  are  commonly  ufed  by  inadvertency  and  habit,  or  au¬ 
thority,  as  if  they  were  fynpnimous.  Mr.  Locke,  and  even  his 
antagonill  in  this  difpute,  the  Bithop  of  Cloyne,  have  ufed  them 
fo.  I  have  done  the  fame  in  all  I  have  writ  to  you.  But  I  think 
that  the  example  before  us  (hews  how  neceffary  it  is  to  diftinguifh 
them,  in  order  to  maintain  a  philofophical  precifion  of  terms. 

The  word  idea  (hould,  1  prefume,  be  held  to  fignify  one  fingle 
perception  of  the  mind,  whether  hmple  or  complex,  whether 
produced  by  the  impreffions  of  outward  objects,  or  by  the  ope¬ 
rations  of  our  own  minds,  by  fenfation  or  refleftion.  Thefe  ideas 
are  preferved  in  the  memory  by  frequent  repetitions  of  the  fame 
iniprehioiis,  and  theifame  operations.  But  thofe  of  them  which 
can  be  painted,  as  it  were,  on  the  canvafs  of  the  mind,  like  fingle 
objeds  of  internal  fight,  and  like  pidures  of  the  original  impref- 
jions  which  were  made  on  it,  or  of  the  original  forms  which  were 
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What  advances  now  do  we  make  in  general  know¬ 
ledge  by  this  expedient  which  the  art  of  the  mind 
'  has 

raifed  in  it,  are  belt  preferred  and  moft  fteadily  determined. 
They  represent  to  the  mind  that  which  does,  or  may  exift.  Of 
that  which  neither  does,  nor  can  exift',  vVe  can  have  no  idea. 
The  ideal  man,  or  the  ideal  horfe,  which  the  mind  perceives,  is  a 
particular  idea  that  reprefents  all  the  men,  and  all  the  horfes  that 
exift,  or  ever  did  exift  ;  and  the  ideal  triangle  is  as  truly  a  parti¬ 
cular  idea  that  reprefents  all  the  triangles  that  exift,  or  can  exift 
in  the  mind,  or  out  of  it.  The  mind  indeed  has  a  power  of  va¬ 
rying,  without  deftroying  the  idea  ;  for  ir.ftance,  it  adds  wings 
to  the  man,  and  to  the  horfe  ;  one  becomes  an  angel,  the  other 
an  hypogriph  :  and  as  it  can  reprefent  the  ideal  man  to  be  white 
or  black,  crooked  or  {Irak,  fo  it  can  reprefent  the  triangle  to  be 
rectangle,  oblique,  equilateral,  equicrural,  or  fealenon.  Thus 
far  the  mind  can  generalize  its  ideas,  and  1  think  myfe-.f  fure 
that  mine  can  generalize  them  no  further.  But  when  we  have 
been  accuftomed  to  call  every  thing  an  idea,  that  is  an  objeft  of 
the  mind  in  thinking,  we  fall  eafily  into  that  confufion  of  lan¬ 
guage,  whereby  men  are  led  very  often,  as  I  apprehend  that  they 
are  in  the  prefent  cafe,  to  difpute,  and  to  mean  the  fame  thing. 
We  might  avoid  it,  I  prefume,  if  we  diltinguiftied  between  ideas 
and  notions,  if  we  conceived  the  former  to  be  particular  in  their 
nature,  and  general  only  in  their  application,  and  the  latter  to  be 
general  in  their  nature,  and  particular  only  by.  their  application  ; 
in  fiiort,  if  we  confidered  how  notions  fucceed  ideas,  and  how 
they  become  the  immediate  inftrument?  of  general  knowledge, 
when  thefe  can  be  fuch  no  longer.  Particular  ideas  of  aftual  or 
pofiible  exiftence,  are  made  general  in  forr.e  fort,  that  is,  in  their 
effect,  as  it  has  been  fakl,  and  as  it  is  allowed  on  all  hands.  But 
the  power  of  generalizing  ideas  is  fo  inefficient,  that  it  goes  no 
further.  We  make  one  phantcfme  of  a  man  {land  for  all  men, 
and  one  of  an  horfe  {land  for  all  horfes  ;  but  here  our  progrefs  by 
ideas,  that  is,  by  Angle  perceptions  of  the  mind,  flops.  We 
have  none  of  humanity,  nor  of  horfeity,  and  much  lefs  have  we 
any  of  animality.  Juft  fo  the  phantafme  of  a  particular  triangle 
Hands  for  every  triangle  of  that  fpecies,  but  we  have  no  idea  of 
triangularity,  and  much  lefs  of  figuie.  We  make  a  particular 
{land  for  a  general  idea  in  this  cafe,  as  in  the  two  former;  but 
in  no  cafe  can  we  make  ideas  that  are  particular,  and  that  can 
reprefent  only  what  does  or  may  exift,  become  ideas  of  general 
natures  that  cannot  exift.  There  is  however  a  great  difference 
between  cafes  of  the  former,  and  cafes  of  the  latter  kind. 
The  effenees  of  fubftances  are  abfolutely  unknown  to  us,  but 
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has  invented  ?  Not  fuch  as  philofophers  would  have 
believed,  but  fome  however.  Though  we  cannot 
by  any  power  of  the  mind  frame  ideas  of  general 
natures  and  e  lienees,  which  neither  do  nor  can  exift 
Separately  from  particulars,  yet  is  it  fome  advantage 
to  be  able  to  comprehend,  under  one  consideration, 
a  great  number  of  particulars,  by  appropriating  ge¬ 
neral  names  to  the  Several  lots,  if  tire  term  may  be 
-allowed  me,  into  which  the  mind  has  Sorted  its  ideas 
and  notions.  The  expedient  facilitates  extremely, 
as  every  man  who  thinks  muff.,  obferve,  not  only 
the  communication  of  our  thoughts  to  others,  but 
the  progress  of  them  in  their  feveral  trains,  and  all 
the  operations  of  the  mind  about  its  ideas;  for 
though  thefe  general  names  have  no  abftract  ideas 

the  effences  of  complex  modes  are  perfe&ly  known,  fo  that  we 
have  clear  and  dillinft  notions,  though  we  cannot  have  clear  and 
diilinft  ideas,  nor  indeed  any  ideas  at  all  of  them.  From  the 
contemplation  of  particular  triangles  we  colled  a  notion  of  their 
general  nature.  We  do  more  ;  by  contemplating  the  various 
terminations  or  finite  extension,  we  colled  a  notion  of  the 
general  nature  of  figure.  We  have  ideas  of  thefe  no  more  than 
we  have  ideas  of  humanity  or  animality,  but  we  know  what  we 
mean,  and  are  able  to  explain  our  meaning  when  we  fpeak  of 
thefe,  which  we  are  not  when  we  fpeak  of  others. 

Much  more  might  be  faid  to  fhew  the  difference  between  com¬ 
plex  ideas  and  notions,  and  between  general  and  abtlrad  ideas, 
and  the  advantage  that  thofe  (in  the  conception  of  which,  inter¬ 
nal  fenfe,  and  in  the  communication  of  which,  external  fenfe 
help  intelled)  have  over  fuch  as  are  merely  objeds  of  intelled.  1 
might  expofe  even  to  ridicule,  the  ftir  that  is  made  about  the 
pains  and  (kill  our  makers  pretend  that  they  take  to  form  the  fup- 
pofed  idea  of  triangularity,  for’  inftance,  that  they  may  teach 
their  fcholars  to  know  a  triangle  when  they  fee  it ;  though  the 
rneanefl  or  their  fcholars,  who  have  been  ufed  to  contemplate 
pai  t^uilar  triangles,  will  have  made  this  notable  difeovery,  “  that 
“  every  triangle  is  a  fpace  comprehended  by  three  lines,  and 
“  containing  three  angles,”  without  any  help  of  theirs,  or  flail 
or  pains  of  his  own.  All  the  merit  of  our  makers  feems  to  be 
tins,  they  begin  to  learn  at  the  right,  they  begin  to  teach  at  the 
wrong  end  ;  which  is  an  obfervation  that  may  be  enforced  by 
what  Mr.  Locke  himfelf  fays  about  maxims. 
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annexed  to  them,  nor,  ftriftly  fpeaking,  any  ideas 
or  notions,  yet  are  they  not  unaccompanied  by  ideas 
and  notions.  That  would  be  to  have  no -meaning  at 
all,  whereas  they  have  a  meaning,  a  plain  and  ufe- 
ful  meaning  or  intention.  What  they  have  .not, 
-they  borrow.  They  create  no  ideas  in  the  mind, 
but  they  give  occakon  to  the  mind  to  colleft  and 
apply  fuch  ideas  as  are  there  already.  They  call 
them  forth,  they  marfhal  them,  as  it  were,  and  by 
the  manner  in  which,  and  by  the  occafions  on  which 
they  do  fo,  thefe  names  produce  all  the  effeft  they 
are  defigned  to  produce,  and  carry  us  towards  gene¬ 
ral  knowledge,  as  far  as  our  feeble  intellect  can 
crawl  with  their  affi dance,  and  much  further  than 
we  could  advance  without  it. 

I  think  I  have  faid  nothing  here  which  is  not  ob¬ 
vious  and  plain,  and  yet  I  have  oppofed,  in  almoft 
all  I  have  faid,  men  cf  the  greateft  name  in  philoso¬ 
phy.  But  when  we  muff  oppofe  them,  orbely  in¬ 
tuitive  knowledge,  there  is  no  reafon  to  hefitate.  I 
know  that,  though  I  can  make  fome  abftraftions  of  my 
ideas,  I  am  utterly  unable  to  make  fuch  abftraftions 
as  Mr.  Locks  and  other  great  makers  of  reafon  have 
taken  it  for  granted  they  could  and  did  make.  This 
I  know  as  intuitively,  and  as  certainly,  as  I  know 
that  I  exift.  If  the  difference  lay  in  the  degree 
alone,  I  fhould  readily  acknowledge  that  other  men 
might  ab draft  better,  and  further  than  myfeif.  But  I 
am  confcious  that  there  is  rro  fuch  power  in  my  mind 
in  any  degree,  and  therefore  I  conclude,  knee  we 
are  all  made  of  the  fame  clay,  a  little  coarfer  or  a 
little  kner,  'that  there  is  no  fuch  power  in  their 
minds.  I  conclude,  after  my  Lord  Bacon ,  that 
“  knee  abffraft  ideas  have  been  introduced,  and 
“  their  dignity  exalted  with  fo  much  ponftdence  and 
“  authority,  the  dreaming  part  of  mankind  has  in 
<£  a  manner  prevailed  over  the  waking.”  If  Mr. 
Locke  could  dream  he  had  fuch  a  power  as  he  de- 
lcribes  this  of  abffrafting  to  be  (a  power  to  form 
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with  “  fome  pains  and  fid  11  the  general  idea  of  a 
“  triangle,”  for  inftance,  “  neither  oblique,  nor 
“  redtangle,  neither  equilateral,  equicrural,  nor 
Ci  fcalenon,  but  all,  and  none  of  thefe  at  once  *”) 
let  writers  learn  to  be  lefs  dogmatical,  and  leaders 
to  be  lefs  implicit.  It  is  undeniable  that  there  is 
fuch  a  thing  as  pbiiofophical  delirium.  Men  of  the 
cooleft  tempers,  we  fee,  are  liable  to  be  feized  by 
it,  and  when  they  are  fo,  even  their  minds  are  apt 
to  flatter,  to  deceive,  and  to  debauch  themfelves. 
I  quote  this  as  an  inftance  of  the  mind’s  being  de¬ 
bauched,  as  well  as  flattered  and  deceived ;  for 
furely  it  is  a  fort  of  debauchery  to  turn  art  into  ar¬ 
tifice  :  and  he  does  no  lefs,  whether  he  means  it  or 
not,  who,  inftead  of  employing  general  words  for  the 
purpofes  we  have  mentioned,  vends  them  for  figns  of 
ideas  abftracfed  as  no  mortal  could  ever  abftradft. 

Since  knowledge  has  encreafed,  their  own  know¬ 
ledge  and  that  of  other  men,  philofophers  and  di¬ 
vines  have  been  forced  to  moderate  their  pretenfions. 
They  have  fallen  a  little  in  the  value  they  had  fet  on 
human  intellect :  and  I  fufpeft,  or  rather  I  would 
hope,  that  they  muft  fall  a  good  deal  more,  how 
unwilling  foever  they  may  be  to  part  with  that  tinfel, 
which  has  pa  fled  fo  long  for  geld  and  filver.  But 
there  is  (till  a  remainder  of  the  old  leaven  in  philo- 
fophy.  Many  opinions  that  were  affumed  without 
any  proof,  or  on  the  flighted,  are  ftill  entertained 
as  opinions,  or  eftablifhed  as  doftrines.  Among 
thefe  grofs  errors  there  is  fcarce  any  more  grofs,  or 
of  more  extehfive  influence,  than  this  that  fuppofes 
a  power  in  the  mind,  which  the  mind  has  not,  and 
the  reality  of  ideas  of  general  natures,  though  thefe 
cannot  exift  abftraaedly  from  particulars.  This  er¬ 
ror  is  the  great  principle  on  which  many  fine-fpun 
logical  and  metaphyfical  fpeculations  proceed,  and 
form  molt  of  which  we  might  be  delivered,  to  the 

*  Effay,  1  4  .  c.  7. 
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honor  of  common  fenfe,  the  improvement  of  real 
knowledge,  and  the  advantage  of  mankind,  if  it 
was  fufficiently  exploded.  Till  it  is  fo,  and  as  long 
as  the  leaven  of  this  error  among  others  continues 
to  ferment,  men  will  be  apt  to  mifpend  their  _time 
in  fearch  of  fantaltic  knowledge,  by  the  means  of 
imaginary  powers.  The  field  of  knowledge,  which 
Bacon ,  and  Des  Cartes ,  and  Locke ,  have  purged  of  fo 
many  weeds,  may  be  therefore  over-run  again  by  a 
new  crop  fpringing  from  old  roots,  that  they  ne-  , 
gledled  to  grub,  or  helped  to  preferve.  Metaphyfics 
may  not  only  maintain,  but  confirm  and  enlarge 
their  empire.  The  lofty  madnefs  of  Plato ,  and  the 
pompous  jargon  of  Arijloile ,  may  be  propagated 
again,  with  as  great  fuccefs  as  ever,  from  thoie  col¬ 
leges  and  fchools  that  deferved  once  the  name  of 
venerable  bedlams.  The  learned  of  another  gene¬ 
ration  may  fee,  perhaps  univerfally,  immaterial  of¬ 
fences  and  eternal  ideas  in  the  divine  mind  ;  they 
may  contemplate  fubftantial  forms,  and  comprehend 
even  the  entelechia,  whilft  they  neither  fee  vifible, 
nor  feel  folid  extenfion.  All  this  may  happen,  and 
if  dulnefs  fnould  re-eftablifh  her  empire  in  poetry, 
whilft  that  of  madnefs  is  reltored  in  philofophy, 
how  glorious  an  age  may  the  next  become,  when 
all  the  defe&s  and  all  the  follies  of  this  are  com¬ 
plete  ?  Once  more,  all  this  may  happen.  Our 
learned  queen  interefts  herfelf  in  nice  and  fubtil 
difputaticns  about  fpace  :  from  metaphyfics  die  rifes 
to  theology.  She  attends  frequently  to  the  ccntro- 
verfy,  alrnoft  fourteen  hundred  years  old,  and  ftill 
carried  on  with  as  much  warmth,  and  as  little  fuc¬ 
cefs  as  ever  about  that  profound  myftery,  the  Trinity. 
She  ftudies  with  much  application  the  t£  analogy  of 
“  revealed  religion  to  the  ccnftitution  and  courfe 
“  of  nature.”  She  underftands  the  w  hole  argument 
perfectly,  and  concludes,  with  the  right  reverend 
author,  that  it  is  not  “  fo  clear  a  cafe  that  there  is 
“  nothing  in  revealed  religion.”  Such  royal,  iuch 
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lucrative  encouragement  muft  needs  keep  both  rae- 
taphyfics  and  the  fublimeft  theology  in  credit  ;  and 
in  fhort, 

“  Signs  following  figns,  lead  on  the  mighty  year.” 

In  the  mean  time,  let  what  has  been  here  faid  hand 
for  one  example  of  the  arts  employed  by  the  mind 
to  enlarge  its  knowledge,  and  let  it  ferve  to  Ihew 
how  tliefe  arts  degenerate  into  artifice,  deceive  even 
the  mind  that  invented  them,  and,  inflead  of  en¬ 
larging  knowledge,  enlarge  and  multiply  error. 

Another  example  of  the  fame  kind  it  may  be 
proper  to  confider.  Hobbes  fays  fomewhere,  that 
words  are  the  counters  of  wife  men,  and  the  money 
cr  fools.  The  obfervation  is  juft,  and  the  expreffion 
happy.  Ideas  and  notions  are  the  money  of  wife 
men,  and  they  $ay  with  thefe ;  whil'ft  they  mark 
and  compute,  with  words,  the  money  of  fools.  But 
yet  fo  difficult  is  the  intellectual  commerce,  fo  nar¬ 
row  the  intellc&ual  fund,  that  the  wifeft  men  are 
frequently  obliged  to  employ  their  money  like  coun¬ 
ters",  and  their  counters  like  money ,  in  one  cafe, 
however,  without  lofs,  in  the  other  without  fraud. 
We  may  be  faid  to  do  the  firft,  that  is,  to  employ 
our  money  like  counters,  when  we  employ  ideas  of 
one  kind  to.  mark  and  fugged  ideas  of  another. 
We  employ,  as  it  were,  in  this  cafe,  good  and  cur-) 
rent  money  of  one  fpecies,  to  compute  and  fix  the 
fum  payable  in  another:  and  thus  guineasTuay  hand 
in  the  place  of  f hillings,  or  {hillings  ferve  to  repre- 
fent  guineas.  This  happens  whenever  we  make  ufe  of 
figures,  and  figures-are  fo  interwoven  into  language, 
that  they  make  up  a  great  part  of  our  difcouri'e,  and 
a  greater  than  is  commonly  apprehended. 

The  figurative  Ityle  is  peculiarly  that  of  poets,  or 
of  the  tribe  neared  allied  to  theirs,  I  mean  orators. 
In  this  ftyle  the  frightened  wave  returns :  or  Cicero , 
in  his  Philippics,  thunders  againd  Anthony.  To  em¬ 
ploy  this  (file  with  true  propriety  is  hard  no  doubt. 
It  muff  needs  be  hard  to  keep  up  an  exaft  precision 
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and  propriety  of  ideas  and  words,  when  two  fets  cf 
each  are  concerned,  fince  it  is  extremely  io  to  keen 
them  up,  when  one  fet  of  each  is  alone  the  bufinels 
of  the  mind.  It  is  hard  for  another  reafon  ;  be- 
caufe  imagination,  whofe  talents  are  neither  preci- 
fion  nor  propriety,  not  the  former  at  leaft,  is  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  application  of  one  of  thefe  fets  of  ideas 
and  words  to  the  other,  and  becaufe  it  rarely  happens 
that  great  heat  of  imagination,  and  great  cocln?fs 
of  judgment,  that  happy  alfociation  which  forms  a 
genius,  and  appears  eminently  in  all  your  writings, 
go  together,  and  keeps  pace  with  one  another. 
When  they  do  fo,  the  figurative  ftyle,  that  fome  of 
our  neighbours  have  almoft  rejefted  even  out  ct 
poetry,  and  that  we  have  abufed  mod:  licentioufiy 
in  it,  ferves  to  enforce,  as  well  as  to  explain  and 
adorn,  but  never  to  deceive.  Somebody  has  faid  of 
the  boldeft  figure  in  rhetoric,  the  hyperbole,  that  it 
lies  without  deceiving :  and  if  I  may  venture  to 
make  a  little  alteration,  in  a  definition  given  by  my 
Lord  Bacon ,  I  will  fay  of  rhetoric  in  general,  the 
practice  of  which  I  efteem  much,  the  theory  little, 
that  it  applies  images,  framed  or  borrowed  by  ima¬ 
gination,  to  ideas  and  notions  which  are  framed  by 
judgment,  fo  as  to  warm  the  affections,  to  move  the 
paffions,  and  to  determine  the  will ;  fo  as  to  allld: 
nature,  not  to  opprefs  her. 

But  befides  the  ufe  which  poets  make  with  fome 
profufion,  as  they  have  a  right  to  do,  and  orators 
make,  or  fhould  make  more  fparingly,  of  this  art 
of  the  mind,  which,  transferring  ideas  from  one 
fubjedt  to  another,  makes  that  becomes  graceful  and 
reafonable,  and  thereby  ufeful  when  the  application 
is  judicious,  which  would  be  monftrous  and  abfurd, 
and  thereby  hurtful  without  it ;  there  is  another 
ufe,  which  the  feveretl  philofophical  writers  may 
and  do  make  of  it  in  their  meditations,  as  well  as 
in  their  difcourfos ;  an  ufe  that  if  it  does  not  ferve 
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to  increafe,  ferves  moil  certainly  to  facilitate  and 
propagate  knowledge.  They  who  meditate  (for  every 
man,  and  probably  every  animal  thinks)  mull  have 
obferved  that  the  mind  employs  all  its  forces,  and 
memory  and  imagination  among  the  reft,  not  only 
to  form  opinions,  or  to  arrive  at  knowledge,  but 
to  fet  the  objedts  of  opinion,  or  knowledge,  in  the 
fulleft  and  cleareft  light  for  its  own  fatisfadtion,  and 
for  the  eafe  or  communicating  thefe  thoughts  to  other 
minds  in  the  fame  order,  and  with  the  Tame  energy 
as  they  are  contemplated  by  it.  Not  only  judgment 
compares  in  a  fteady  train,  ideas  and  notions  that 
are  prefent  to  it  and  thofe  that  are  intermediate, 
thofe  that  fagacity  difcovers  to  help  the  procefs  of 
compating  ;  but  memory  and  the  faculty  of  imagin¬ 
ing  are  employed  to  bring  in  adventitious  helps. 
Such  they  may  be  called,  for  though  foreign  ideas 
divert  the  attention  of  the  mind,  when  they  break 
in  unfougnt  and  by  violence,  they  hefp  it  often 
when  they  have  been  fought  and  are  admitted  by 
choice.  They  lead  the  mind,  indirectly  and  round 
about,  as  it  were,  in  many  cafes,  to  fuch  truths,  or 
fuch  evidence  of  truth,  as  could  not  have  been  at¬ 
tained  fo  eaftly,  nor  fo  fully  without  them. 

Mr  .Locke,  in  the  preface  to  his  famous  efiay,  as 
he  entitled  it  with  great  modcfty,  ftnce  it  is  furely 
the  moft  complete  work  of  this  kind  that  any  lan¬ 
guage  can  boaft,  excufes  himfelf  for  “  dwelling  long 
“  on  the  fame  argument  fometimes,  and  for  expref- 
“  fing  it  different  ways,  by  alledging  that  fome  ob- 
“  jedts  had  need  to  be  turned  on  every  fide  and 
t:  that  When  a  notion  is  new,  it  is  not  one  fimple 
“  view  cf  it  that  will  gain  it  admittance  into  every 
“  understanding,  or  fix  it  there  with  a  clear  and 

“  lafting  impreiiion - —that  our  understandings  are 

45  no  lefs  different  than  our  palates  end  more  to 
the  fame  purpofe.  Now  if  it  be  neceffary  ‘to  pre¬ 
fent  our  notions  to  the  view  of  others  in  feyeral 
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lights,  and  under  variety  of  expreflions,  I  cannot 
fee  why  they  fhould  not  be  fometimes  viewed  through 
the  medium  of  figure  ;  nor  why  the  palates  of  thole 
who  relifh  this  ftile  ihould  not  be  gratified.  Mr. 
Locke  gratifies  them  in  this  very  place,  and  in  mofc 
pages  of  his  work.  What  is  the  juxta-pofition  of 
ideas  ?  what  ia  that  chain  which  connefts,  by  inter¬ 
mediate  ideas  that  are  the  links  of  it,  ideas  that  are 
remote,  but  figurative  ftile  ?  what  elfe  are  thofe  dor¬ 
mant,  that  is,  deeping  pictures,  which  are  wakened 
as  it  were,  and  brought  into  appearance  by  an  act 
of  the  mind  ?  what  elfe  are  the  pictures  drawn  there, 
but  laid  in  fading  colors,  or  the  images  calcined  to 
dull  by  the  flames  of  a  fever  ?  His  invedtive  there¬ 
fore,  againfl  figurative  fpeech,  in  his  chapter  of 
the  abufe  of  words,  muff  be  underftood  not  of  the 
ufe,  but  of  the  abufe,  of  this  {file,  though  it  feems 
to  go  further,  or  it  will  not  be  agreeable  to  his  own 
practice,  nor  to  the  truth  as  I  imagine.  Falfe  elo¬ 
quence  there  is  no  doubt,  and  fraudulent  eloquence 
too.  Figurative  ftile  often  caufes  one,  and  is  often 
employed  by  the  other;  but  there  is  falfe  and  fraudu¬ 
lent  reafcning  too  without  eloquence  :  and  we  may 
find  as  much  trifling  and  fallacy  in  fome  of  the  molt 
dry  didadic  writings,  as  can  be  {hewn  in  thofe  of 
poets  and  orators. 

Rhetoric  may  be  a  powerful  inftrument  of  deceit 
and  error,  and  fo  may  logic  too.  Roth  of  them  are 
impertinent  when  they  are  reduced  into  arts,  and 
are  cultivated  and  followed  as  fuch.  But  if  rhetoric 
were  banifhed  out  of  the  world,  and  logic  with  it, 
eloquence  and  reafon  would  ftill  remain.  Mr.  Locke 
fays  very  figuratively,  and  very  eloquently,  fpeaking 
againfc  figure  and  eloquence,  that  they  have,  “  like 
“  the  fair-fex,  too  prevailing  beauties,  to  be  fpoken 
“  againft.”  lie  could  not  ipeak  againft  them  out 
of  their  language,  llow  fhould  he  ?  We  may  uif- 
affect  eloquence  as  much  as  we  pleafe,  or  nature 
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may  have  fayed  us  this  trouble  by  refilling  us  the 
talent,  but  we  mull  ceafe  to  fpeak  if  we  lay  figurative 
fpeech  wholly  abide.  Figures  are  fo  neeeffary  in  the 
communication,  at  lead,  of  our  thoughts,  that  they 
are  wove  into  the  very  constitution  of  language,  as 
we  have  obferved  already.  If  we  did  not  chufe,  we 
Should  be  forced  to  employ  them  often  in  common 
conversation  about  common  objedts,  and  the  ordi¬ 
nary  affairs  of  life  ;  and  they  are  ft  ill  more  neeeffary, 
when  Subjects  more  abdrufe  and  more  abstracted 
from  fenfible  objects  are  concerned. 

God  alone  knows  how  nearly  external  and  inter¬ 
nal  fenfe,  cf  which  we  have  one  common  percep¬ 
tion,  though  the  objedh  be  different,  and  though  the 
latter  be  occafioned  and  limited  by  the  former,  are 
allied.  All  that  will  ever  be  faid  to  explain  it,  will 
explain  no  more  than  all  that  has  been  faid  already. 
But  however,  to  affert  that  there  is  no  other  Source 
cf  ideas  but  fenfation,  is  to  affert  Something  mod 
evidently  faife  ;  for  to  explain  what  has  been  touched 
already,  or  hinted  at  lead,  we  have  as  determinate 
and  as  clear  ideas  of  thought,  as  of  extenfion  or 
folidity ;  of  cur  inward  faculties,  of  their  operati¬ 
ons,  and  of  the  modes  of  thinking,  as  of  the 
powers,  the  adtions,  and  the  modifications  of  mere 
body.  Were  itotherwife,  we  lhouid  have  no  intel¬ 
lectual  ideas  at  all ;  for  ideas,  if  they  cannot  be  repre- 
fented  in  thought  without  corporeal  images,  are  not 
fuch  mod  certainly.  But  now,  though  corporeal  ima¬ 
ges  have  nothing  to  do  in  framing,  they  have  much 
to  do,  and  bear  a  principal  part  in  communicating 
inteiledtual  ideas.  I  fay,  a  principal  only,  for  fome  of 
thefe  are  fignified  without  their  help.  We  fay,  that 
we  perceive,  difeern,  ebftradt,  compound,  or  com¬ 
pare  our  ideas  ;  but  we  fay  too,  that  we  think,  and 
that  we  know.  The  former  expreffions,  and'  a 
multitude  of  others,  are  taken  from  outward,  and 
applied  figuratively  to  inward  fenfations.  The  latter, 
and  fome  few  others  perhaps,  fignify  immediately, 
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and  without  any  figure,  the  intelle&ual  idea  they 
are  defigned  to  fignify. 

If  we  afk  how  all  this  comes  to  pafs,  the  true 
anfwer  feems  obvious  enough.  By  an  art,  which  . 
experience  has  fuggefted  to  the  mind.  The  ideas  of 
outward  objects  have  their  criterions  in  thefe  objects. 
Body  is  the  architype  of  corporeal  ideas,  and  this 
criterion  therefore  is  common  to  all  mankind.  But 
intelle&ual  ideas  having  no  fenfible,  have  no  fuch 
common  criterion.  He  who  had  firfit  ideas  of  ex - 
tenfion  and  folidity,  and  who  invented  the  words, 
could  explain  his  meaning  by  appealing  to  the  fenfes  of 
other  men.  But  he  could  not  communicate  his  ideas 
of  reflexion  by  the  fame  Ihort  and  eafy  method,  the 
palfion  of  his  mind  in  receiving  thefe  ideas  by  fen- 
fation,  nor  the  operations  of  his  mind  about  them  af¬ 
terwards.  He  borrowed  therefore  corporeal  images 
to  exprefs  them,  and  talked  of  perceiving,,  dif- 
cerning,  and  fo  on,  in  the  figurative  flile.  Thus 
we  may  conceive  how  men  came  to  employ  corporeal 
ideas,  for  the  molt  part,  to  explain  the  intelleftual 
phsenomena,  and  fometimes  to  affift  even  their  own 
refleftions  on  them.  The  art  was  reafonably  in¬ 
vented,  and  ufefully  employed.  But  it  foon  became 
artifice,  as  foon  as  philofophers  took  into  their  heads 
to  affeft  fuch  fcience  as  they  are  incapable  of  attain¬ 
ing.  Then  it  was  that  they  employed,  among  many 
other  expedients,  the  abfurd  ufe  of  figures  that  figur¬ 
ed  no  real  ideas,  nor  any  thing  more  than  philofo- 
phical  dreams,  and  whimfies  of  overheated  brains. 
The  fame  practice  has  continued  from  that  time  to 
this,  from  Plato  down  to  Malebranche ,  from  Arijlotle 
down  to  Leibnitz ,  from  Plotinus  and  Jamblicus  down 
to  Agrippa  and  Fludd.  It  begins  to  grow  out  of 
date.  Men  require  fomething  more  reai  than  figure, 
more  precife  than  illufion,  and  more  particular  than 
metaphyfical  abftraccions.  Philofophers  may  write 
as  fublimely  as  they  pleafe  about  pneumatics,  or  the 
Vo i.  III.  F  f  do&rine 
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doctrine  of  fpirits,  and  as  profoundly  as  they  pleafe 
about  ontology,  or  the  dodtrine  of  being  abftradted 
from  all  being.  They  will  be  taken  up  for  amufe- 
ment,  like  other  writers  of  romance,  and  be  laid 
afide  like  them,  when  any  thing  more  worthy  of 
attention  prefents  itfelf  to  the  mind. 

It  is  time,,  indeed,  that  they  fhould  be  treated  in 
this  manner,  and  that  men  who  betray  themfelves 
fhould  impofe  no  longer  on  others.  When  I  fay 
that  they  betray  themfelves,  I  mean  it  particularly 
with  regard  to  the  inconfifrency  of  their  pretentions 
and  their  pradtice.  St.  Aujiin  fays,  fomewhere  or 
other,  for  I  quote  the  palfage  from  the  logic  of 
Portroyal ,  that  “  men  are  fo  accuflomed  fmce  the 
“  fall  to  confider  corporeal  things  alone,  the  images 
of  which  come  into  the  brain  by  the  fenfes,  that 
“  mod  of  them  believe  they  cannot  conceive  a  thing 
M  when  they  cannot  reprefent  it  to  themfelves  under 
<e  a  corporeal  image.”  Such  an  one,  I  fuppofe, 
was  the  logician,  who  for  want  of  enlarging  his  de¬ 
finition  of  idpa  to  whatever  is  an  objedt  of  the  mind 
in  thinking,  or  for  want  of  fupplying  this  defedt  by 
a  true  definition  of  notion,  which  would  have  been 
better  perhaps,  was  fo  abfurd,  and  fo  profane,  as  to 
advance  that  we  conceive  God  under  the  image  of 
a  venerable  old  man,  becaufe  we  have  no  other  fen- 
fible  idea  of  him.  But  fmce  the  miftaken  belief 
fpoken  of  by  St.  Aujiin  is  owing  to  cuftom,  and  is 
that  of  molt  men  only,  I  would  afk  why  fo  great  a 
philofopherand  faint,  as  he  was, followed  this  evil  cuf¬ 
tom,  and  filled  his  works  with  more  and  more  forced 
applications  of  corporeal  images  to  intellectual  and 
divine  fubjedts  than  any  writer,  perhaps,  of  that 
metaphorifmg  and  allegorifmg  age  ?  Shall  we  fay 
with  one  of  his  difciples,  who  in  every  other  refpedt, 
and  even  in  this  was  his  equal  at  leaft,  that  “  the 
“  foul  is  become  fmce  the  fall  as  if  it  were  corporeal 
f£  by  inclination,  and  that  the  love  it  has  for  things 
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c<  fenfible  diminifhes  conftantly  the  union,  or  the 
“  relation  it  has  to  things  intelligible  *  ?”  But  be- 
fides  that  one  of  thefe  fathers  afcribes  to  ,a  fatal  ne- 
ceflity,  what  the  other  afcribes  only  to  an  ill  habit, 
how  can  this  happen  to  thefe  extraordinary  men, 
who  abftracl  their  fouls  from  every  thing  material, 
and  wrap  themfelves  up  in  pure  intellect  fo  fre¬ 
quently,  although  they  confefs  that  “  the  mind  de- 
“  pends  on  a  portion  of  matter  ?”  How  can  it  hap¬ 
pen  to  fouls  that  are  ee  united  with  the  fupreme 
“  mind  immediately,  and  in  a  moft  intimate  manner, 
<c  though  the  did ance  between  them  be  infinite  f  ?” 

Ordinary  men  may  be  content  to  make  the  molt 
of  the  commerce  they  find  eftabliffied  in  their  na¬ 
ture  between  fenfe  and  intelleft,  to  pufh  their  en¬ 
quiries  about  mind  as  far,  and  no  further  than  a 
few  general  notions  which  intuitive  obfervation  will 
juftify,  and  in  this  procefs,  and  in  the  communica¬ 
tion  of  their  intellectual  ideas,  to  avail  themfelves 
of  corporeal  ideas,  and  to  make  the  little  they  know 
of  body  fubfervient  to  the  lefs  that  they  can  know 
of  mind.  This  is  enough,  no  doubt,  for  vulgar 
fouls  confined  to  material  habitations,  wherein  they 
feel  the  weight  of  an  heavy  atmofphere,  and  the 
malignity  of  an  eafterly  blaft.-  But  it  is  not  enough 
for  thofe  who  are  railed  above  the  vulgar,  metaphy- 
ficians  by  nature,  divines  by  grace,  “  all  whofe 
“  ideas  are  to  be  found  in  the  efficacious  fubftance 
“  of  the  Divinity  and  into  whom  “  an  human 
“  foul  and  rational  mind  were  infinuated  not  to 
“  be  quickened,  not  to  be  blelTed,  not  to  be  illurni- 
“  nated,  except  by  the  very  lubltance  of  God 

*  Recherche  de  la  verite,  1.  1.  c.  13.  lb.  pref. 

J  Recherche  Hz  la  ver.  1  3.  p.  2.  c.  6. 

§  Infinuavit  nobis  Cliriftus  animam  humanam,  et  mentem  rati- 
onaleni  non  vegetari,  non  beatificari,  non  illuminari,'  nifi  ab  ipsi 
fubftantia  Del.  lb.  cited  from  St.  Aujlln  in  Joan.  trac.  23. 
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Thefe  men  are  more  converfant  with  intelligible  tha®' 
fenfible  beings,  with  the  intelle&ual  world  over  which 
they  range,  than  with  the  material  world  whofe  ex- 
iilence  they  deny  fometimes,  and  therefore  it  fhould 
feem  that  it  would  have  been  more  eafy  to  them  to 
have  invented  a  metaphyfieal  language,  than  to  have 
continued  the  ufe  of  words  already  appropriated  to 
ideas  as  diftant  as  thofe  of  real  beings  from  the  entia 
rationis,  or  as  thofe  of  body  from  thofe  of  fpirit. 
It  would  have  been  likewife  of  extreme  benefit  to 
mankind,  Whom  thefe  philofophers  take  fo  much 
generous  pains  to  inftrudt,  if  they  had  been  able, 
by  the  help  of  fuch  language,  to  fet  their  fublime 
conceptions  in  a  direft  and  full  light,  inftead  of  that 
indirect  and  half  light  which  comes  reflected  from 
images  foreign  to  them. 

I  am  ready,  therefore,  on  this  account  to  lament 
that  the  attempt  of  which  Bilhop  Wilkins ,  to  form 
fuch  a  language,  mifcarried,  and  that  Leibnitz  nei¬ 
ther  finiihed  his  alphabet  of  human  thoughts,  nor 
his  metaphyfieal  algebra.  .  It  may  be  faid  perhaps, 
that  thefe  helps,  great  as  they  would  be,  would  be 
fuch  only  for  the  greatefl  genii,  and  that  we  have, 
therefore,  a  vaft  obligation  to  thofe  philofophers, 
who  make  no  longer  the  diftin&ion  that  their  pre- 
decelfors  made  of  initiated  and  profane,  but  deliver 
the  myfteries  of  their  fcience  in  vulgar  language, 
with  condefcenfion  to  our  grofs  conceptions,  that 
would  never  comprehend  them  if  they  were  kept  in 
their  abftraction,  inftead  of  being  cloathed  with 
ideas  that  fall  under  the  view  of  imagination.  Juft 
fo,  it  is  faid,  that  the  facred  authors  writ  agreeably 
to  the  vulgar  notions  of  the  ages  and  countries  in 
'  which  they  lived,  out  of  regard  to  their  ignorance, 
and  to  the  grofs  conceptions  of  the  people :  as  if 
thefe  authors  had  not  writ  in  all  ages  and  all  coun¬ 
tries,  or  as  if  truth  and  error  were  to  be  followed 
like  faihions  where  they  prevailed.  This  condeicen- 
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Son,  then,  is  very  ill  placed,  and  it  would  have 
.become  much  better  the  great  men  we  fpeak  of,  to 
have  raifed  their  fellow-creatures  up,  than  to  have 
let  themfelves  down ;  to  have  cured  us  of  all  our 
errors,  than  to  have  taught  us  plainly  the  great 
fecret  of  abftra&ing  ourfelves  in  our  meditations 
from  all  things  fenfible,  than  to  have  left  us  im- 
merfed  in  them. 

But  to  fpeak  more  feriou{ly  and  more  plainly; 
the  truth  is,  that  if  thefe  admired  mailers  of  feafon 
did  not  hold  the  vulgar  language,  and  make  up  their 
intellectual  fchemes  of  corporeal  ideas,  they  would 
have  nothing  to  fay  more  than  every  man,  who  con¬ 
templates  his  own  mind  with  attention,  may  know 
without  their  help.  They  are  fo  far  from  being 
confined  and  clogged  by  the  ufe  of  the  ideas  they 
take  from  body  and  apply  to  mind,  that  it  is  by  their 
means  alone  they  extend  their  range  and  feem  to 
rife.  Obferve  how  father  Malebranche  fets  out  in 
the  very  fir  ft  fedlion  of  his  Refearch  of  Truth.  He 
begins  by  confidering  perception  and  will.  One  of 
thefe  is  a  paffive,  the  other  an  adlive  power  of  the 
mind.  We  know  them  intuitively,  or  the  ideas  we 
have  of  them  by  reflection  afe  perfectly  clear  and 
diftinCt,  fo  clear  and  diftinCt,  that  definitions  and 
explanations  of  thefe,  as  of  all  our  fimple  ideas,  can 
only  ferve  to  perplex  the  mind  and  to  render  them 
obfcure.  To  what  purpofe  then  did  this  philofo- 
pher  defcend  into  a  long  detail  of  companions  be¬ 
tween  thefe  tjwo  faculties  of  the  mind,  and  two  of 
the  properties  that  belong  to  matter,  that  of  receiv¬ 
ing  figures,  and  that  of  being  determined  to  vari¬ 
ous  motions  ?  It  was  not  neceffary  to  explain  what 
needed  no  explanation,  but  it  was  neceffary  to  lay, 
as  he  did  lay  with  much  ingenuity,  though  very  pre- 
cavioufiy,  fome  of  the  foundations  of  this  fyftem. 
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This  is  the  common  pradice  of  metaphyfical  wri¬ 
ters,  and  what  Malebranqhe  and  our  Berkeley  have 
done  fo  plaufibly,  and  fo  agreeably,  that  they,  who 
are  far  from  admitting  the  fylteins  of  either,  read 
the  writings  of  both  with  the  utmoft  pleafure  the 
moll  heavy  philofopher,  whofe  name  ever  ended  in 
zis ,  pretends  to  feel.  Nor  fhall  we  be  much  fur- 
prized  at  their  fuccefs,  if  we  confider  how  the  moll 
extravagant  poets,  fuch  as  Ariojio  for  example,  who 
wander  qontinually  beyond  the  bounds  of  nature, 
and  wherever  a  lawlefs  fancy  leads  them,  foften 
fometimes  the  groffefl  abfurdities  under  the  malk  of 
figures.  Struck  by  thefe,  the  mind  grows  attentive 
to  them,  Hops  its  attention  there,  and  rather  fup- 
pofes  an  application  than  examines  it. 

When  amufement  alone  is  concerned,  and  not 
inftrudion,  this  may  be  pardonable  on  both  fides, 
in  the  author  and  in  the  reader.  But  in  more  fern 
ous  ftudies,  where  one  writes  to  inftrud,  and  the 
other  reads  to  be  inftruded,  it  is  pardonable  in  nei¬ 
ther.  One  rule  therefore,  ought  to  be  obferved  in¬ 
violably,  the  rule  I  mean  of  admitting  or  rejecting 
figures  as  they  are  juftified,  or  not  juftified  by  their 
application.  Their  application  is  their  criterion, 
Metaphyficians  and  divines,  therefore,  who  have 
made  figures  and  companions  of  fo  great  confe- 
quence  by  their  ufe  of  them,  Ihould  confider  that  the 
principal  and  molt  proper  ufe  of  them,  is  like  that  of 
varnilh  on  a  pidure.  As  a  painter  would  be  thought 
mad  who  {liquid  varnilh  an  unpainted  canvas,  fo  mull 
they  be  expofed  to  this  cenfure,  or  to  one  more  fe- 
vere,  if  it  appears  at  any  time_  that  they  had  no 
clear  and  determinate  ideas  in  their  minds,  concern¬ 
ing  intelledual  fubjeds,  and  fpiritual  natures  and 
operations,  when  they  employed,  under  pretence 
of  explaining  them,  fo  many  others  borrowed  from 
the  objeds  of  fenfe.  When  they  have  really  fuch 
ideas  in  their  minds,  they  mull  remember  too 

that 
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that  figures  and  comparifons  are  varnilh  (till.  It 
mult  not  be  ufed  to  alter  the  intellectual  picture,  it 
mult  only  ferve  to  give  a  greater  lultre,  and  to  make 
it  better  feen.  Intellectual  ideas  and  notions,  in  the 
mind  of  the  philofopher  or  divine,  lhould  lead  them 
to  the  invention  of  figures,  and  thefe  figures  lhould. 
lead  the  fcholar  to  thefe  intellectual  ideas  and  noti¬ 
ons.  When  the  latter  is  not  fo  led,  eafily  and  almoll 
unavoidably,  the  figures  are  improper,  or  he  has  a 
right  to  conclude  that  the  philofopher  or  divine  had  no 
fuch  ideas  nor  notions  in  his  mind.  Now  the  firlt  of 
thefe  proceedings  is  impertinent,  and  the  fecond  an 
arrant  fraud.  Figures  in  general,  thefe  of  fpeech,  and 
all  others  that  do  not  typify  determinately,  are  unwor¬ 
thy  of  rational  creatures,  how  much  more  of  God  ? 
and  figures  that  typify  nothing,  are  nothing,  or 
they  are  worfe  than  nothing  ;  they  are  fo  many  lies, 
fince  they  pretend  to  denote  fomething  real,  when 
nothing  real  exilts.  How  the  fight  of  that  brazen 
ferpent,  which  Mofes  ereCfed  in  the  defart,  cured 
the  Ifraelites  of  the  venomous  bites  of  real  ferpents, 
I  know  not.  Miraculouily,  fay  our  divines.  Juft 
as  other  images  work  cures  at  this  day,  fay  your 
divines.  Be  this  as  it  will,  the  figure  typified  very 
determinately  what  God  intended  it  lhould  typify, 
when  he  faid,  “  pone  eum  pro  figno,”  But  when 
your  divines  and  ours  agree  to  make  it  a  fign  of  the 
Chrilt  lifted  up  on  the  crofs,  and  crucified,  he  mult 
be  very  cabaliltical  indeed  wThp  can  difcover  the 
fame  determination.  Real  ferpents  had  caufed  a 
real  plague.  A  brazen  ferpent  was  the  figure  that 
fignified  this  event  to  be  over.  It  fignified,  there¬ 
fore,  at  the  fame  time,  that  the  Son  of  God  himfelf 
was  to  come  into  the  world  near  two  thoufand  years 
afterwards,  to  deliver  mankind  from  the  allegorical 
plague  of  fin,  which  he  did  not  molt  certainly  caufe. 
How  reafonable  is  one,  how  abfurd  the  other  ap¬ 
plication  of  this  figure  ?  How  neceffary  is  it  there¬ 
fore  to  examine  fcrupuloufiy  the  application  of 
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every  figure,  that  we  may  not  be  impofed  on  by  faife 
appearances  ?  But  I  will  conclude  thefe  reflections 
by  an  example  taken  from  figurative  fpeech.  It  will 
be  thus  more  clofe  to  my  purpofe,  and  that  it  may 
be  the  ftronger  to  fhew  the  abufe  of  figures,  it  fhail 
be  taken  from  one  that  has  a  real,  and  be  contrafted 
with  one  that  has  an  imaginary  application. 

The  word  difcourfe  is  derived  from  a  Latin  verb, 
which  fignifies  to  run  about,  and  by  the  motion  of 
our  legs,  and  the  agitation  of  our  whole  body  (for 
when  the  word  was  invented  all  men  believed  they 
had  bodies)  to  traverfe  many  different  grounds,  or 
the  fame  ground  many  different  ways.  Now 
the  application  of  this  corporeal  image  to  what 
paffes  in  the  mind,  or  to  the  aClion  of  the  mind 
when  we  meditate  on  various  fubjecls,  or  on  many 
diftinCt  parts  of  the  fame  fubjeCf,  and  when  we 
communicate  thefe  thoughts  to  one  another,  fome- 
times  with  greater,  and  fometimes  with  lefs  agitation 
and  rapidity,  is  obvious.  It  anfwers  as  nearly  as 
fuch  applications  can  anfwer,  and  there  is  no  danger 
that  this  figure  fhould  communicate  a  faife  idea,  or 
fail  to  produce  that  which  it  is  defigned  to  produce. 
There  can  be  neither  equivocation,  perplexity,  nor 
difappointment  in  the  ufe  of  it. 

The  word  fnfpiration  is  derived,  like  the  other, 
from  a  Latin  verb,  which  fignifies  to  blow  in  ;  and 
«  it  has  been  faid  that  “  the  image  might  be  bor- 
«  rowed  to  denote  an  aCtion  of  God  in  an  extraor- 
“  dinary  manner,  influencing,  exciting,  and  en- 
“  lightening  the  mind  of  a  prophet  or  apoflle.” 
How  many  affumptions  are  here  in  one  fhort  fen- 
tence  ?  and  how  impoflible  muff  it  be  to  come  at  any 
thing  on  which  a  reafonable  mind  can  reft,  whilft 
figures  are  explained  by  other  figures  that  want  ex¬ 
planation  as  much  ?  Influencing  is  a  vague  term, 
and.  may  be  applied  feveral  ways  with  equal  pro¬ 
priety. 
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priety.  But  exciting  and  enlightening  denote  diffe¬ 
rent  kinds  of  action,  and  neither  of  them  has  any 
relation  to  infpiration,  or  blowing  in.  Here  then 
is  metaphor  heaped  on  metaphor,  without  any  true 
application  to  an  intellectual  idea,  and  we  know  as 
little  what  is  meant  by  infpiration  as  we  did  before. 
I  conceive  infpiration  even  lefs  than  abftradtion. 
The  latter,  fuch  as  it  is  reprefented  by  molt  philofo- 
phers,  appears  to  me  impofiible ;  but  I  conceive 
what  the  fuppofed  operation  of  the  mind  lignified 
by  this  figurative  term  is,  and  by  conceiving  what 
is  meant,  or  the  application  of  the  term,  I  conceive 
the  apparent  impolfibility  of  the  thing.  But  I  have 
no  more  conception  of  this  fuppofed  aftion  of  the 
divine  on  the  human  mind,  than  I  have  of  the  fpi- 
ration  by  w'hich  the  Holy  Ghoft  proceeds  from  the 
Father  and  the  Son,  according  to  the  decifion  of 
the  council  of  Florence  that  met  to  reconcile  the 
Greek  and  Latin  churches  in  the  fifteenth  century. 
The  doctors  of  abftradtion,  therefore,  require  that 
we  Ihould  believe  againft  knowledge,  and  thofe  of 
infpiration,  that  we  Ihould  be  implicit  wdthout  it. 
Now  this  would  be  a  great  deal  too  much,  even  if 
we  did  not  know  the  ufe  that  has  been  made  of  the 
fuppofed  natural  power  of  abstraction,  and  of  the 
fuppofed  fupernatural  gift  of  infpiration.  But 
both  are  fulficiently  known,  and  it  is  a  little  too 
late,  and  but  a  little,  to  impofe  either  on  us  in  the 
character  of  philofophers.  If  we  fubrnit  to  be  im¬ 
plicit  in  another  character,  and  in  one  of  the  cafes, 
as  far  as  it  is  necefTary  to  keep  us  even  now  within 
the  pale  of  the  Christian  Church,  we  fhall  do 
very  prudently.  But  it  will  be  true,  however,  that 
the  term  of  infpiration  is  a  figure  that  gives  us  no 
intellectual  idea,  becaufe  it  is  not  really  the  image 
of  any. 
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There  was  a  time,  and  it  lafted  long,  when  this 
term  was  employed  in  a  literal  fen fe.  I  refer  to  the 
time  when  Iieathenilh,  Jewilh,  and  Chriftian  fuper- 
llition  prevailed  feparately  firft,  and  then  unitedly. 
Ignorance  and  fear  produced  Tuperftition,  and  fu- 
perf.it  on  in  its  turn  maintained  ignorance  and  fear 
in  the  minds  of  men.  Thus  fuperftition  broached 
the  notion  of  infpiration,  and  when  the  notion  was 
once  eftablifhed,  and  the  fa&  believed,  fuppofed  in¬ 
fpiration  ferved  to  confirm  and  authorize  fuperfti¬ 
tion.  That  which  has  happened  in  fo  many  other 
inftances,  happened  in  this,  a  groundlefs  and  abfurd 
opinion  which  grew  into  vogue  in  dark  ages,  and 
was  confecrated  by  a  rude  and  ignorant  people,  pre¬ 
vailed  in  ages  more  enlightened.  Men  adopted 
what  they  would  not  have  invented,  and  knowledge 
feemed  to  increafe  for  no  other  reafon,  or  to  no 
other  purpofe,  than  to  defend,  to  cultivate,  and  to 
improve  error. 

Infpiration,  which  has  been  fince  afcribed  to  a 
metaphyfical  caufe  that  metaphyficians  cannot  ex¬ 
plain,  was  efteemed  at  firft  a  phyfical  operation  that 
was  obvious  to  the  fenfes.  The  goats  of  Coretas 
approached  a  cavern  on  the  hill  of  Parnajfus.  They 
fell  into  ftrange  agitations,  and  made  an  unufual 
noife.  The  Ihepherd  followed  them,  and  as  foon  as 
he  came  near  enough  to  receive  the  influence  of  the 
fubterranean  infpiring  blaft,  he  began  to  be  agitated 
like  his  goats,  and  to  prophecy  like  them ;  for  we 
may  believe,  as  reafonably  as  any  part  of  the  ftory, 
that  the  only  difference  confifted  in  this,  his  lan¬ 
guage  was  underftood,  that  of  his  goats  was  not. 
On  this  experience  was  the  temple  built,  and 
the  famous  oracle  eftablilhed  at  Delphi ,  “  com- 
ct  mane  humani  generis  oraculum,”  as  Livy  calls  it. 
The  Pythian  prieftefs  fat  on  a  tripod,  left  fhe  fhould 
fall  into  the  cavern  when  her  head  began  to  turn, 
and  from  thence  Ihe  uttered  with  prophetic  fury  the 
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infpirations  {he  received,  not  from  above,  but  from 
below.  Many  other  examples  might  be  brought  of 
fuch  phyfical  infpirations,  but  this  one  is  fufficient 
for  my  preient  purpofe  ;  at  leaft  it  will  be  fully  fo 
when  I  have  added,  that  they  maintained  their  cre- 
'dit  fo  well,  and  fo  long,  even  among  philofophers, 
that  Tully  introduces  his  brother,  who  was  a  zealous 
Stoician,  as  a  perfon  entirely  convinced  of  their 
reality.  So  convinced  he  appears,  that  when  an  ob-  ■ 
jection,  taken  from  the  difrepute  into  which  this 
oracle  began  to  fall,  is  oppofed  to  the  argument  he 
-  had  drawn  from  its  univerfal  reputation,  Quintus 
thinks  it  fufficient  to  anfwer  on  this  phyfical  princi¬ 
ple,  that  the  infpiring  virtue  of  the  earth  which 
ufed  to  excite  and  enlighten  the  mind  of  the  Py- 
thonefs,  might  be  worn  out  by  age,  as  rivers  have 
been  feen  to  dry  up,  or  to  change  their  courfe  *. 

But  this  was  not  the  foie,  though  it  might  be  the 
firft  notion  of  a  divine  infpiration.  Hejiod ,  and 
your  Homer,  and  others  more  antient  than  either, 
had  filled  the  world  with  daemons  and  genii  : 
and  as  poets  were  the  philofophers  of  thofe  ages 
among  the  greeks,  the  machinery  of  poetry  cams 
foon  to  be  that  of  philofophy.  Plato,  as  great  a 
poet  as  any  of  them  in  the  garb  of  a  philofopher, 
multiplied  vafily  thefe  imaginary  beings,  and  affign- 
ed  them  different  ranks  and  different  employments. 
He  made  the  fyftem  of  an  intellectual  world,  and, 
in  the  refpect  I  am  going  to  mention,  as  abfurdly 
as  many  others,  but  more  reverentially  toward  the 
Supreme  Being.  lie  fuppofed  a  chain  of  interme¬ 
diate  beings  from  man  up  to  God  ;  and  it  is  evident 
thefe  beings  were  in  his  fyftem  the  agents  of  the 
Supreme  Being,  both  in  the  creation  and  govern- 

*  - Poteft  vis  ilia  tense  qua;  mentem  Py thine  divino  afflatu 

concitabat  evanuifle  vetuftale,  ut  quofdam  evanuifle  amnes  aut 
in  alium  curium  contor.tos  &  deflexos  videmus.  De  Divin.  1.  i. 
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ment  of  the  world.  He  did  not  raife  up  man  to  aa 
immediate  communication  with  God.  The  diftance 
and  the  difproportion  feemed  to  him  too  great.  He 
fuppofed  fiim  influenced,  that  is,  excited  and  reftrain- 
ed,  enlightened  and  infpired,  as  well  as  made,  by 
other  created  beings,  by  whom  this  diftance  was 
nearly  at  leaft  filled  up,  and  this  difproportion  gradu¬ 
ally  ieffened.  In  his  fyftem,  therefore,  a  greater  reve¬ 
rence  was  (hewn  to  the  Supreme  Being  than  in  thofe  of 
fome  other  theologians,  in  which  God  confers  fami¬ 
liarly  with  men,  and  a£ts  a  part,  not  only  in  the  moft 
important,  but  in  the  moft  trifling  fcenes  df  our  hu¬ 
man  farce.  But  ftill  the  abfurdity  remained  of  fuch 
a  gradation  of  beings.  That  there  is  a  gradation, 
I  doubt  not,  upwards,  as  our  fenfes  inform  us  that 
ihere  is  one  downwards.  But  fuch  a  gradation,  by 
which  finite  approaches  nearer  and  nearer  to  infinite, 
is  inconceivable.  The  diftance  and  difproportion 
will  be  ftill  infinite. 

But  to  return,  and  to  conclude  what  I  fliall  fay 
about  the  notions  that  obtained  among  the  Heathens 
on  this  fubjedt ;  for  you  know  that  I  have  referved 
to  myfelf  a  right  of  following  the  matter  as  it  rifes 
before  me,  without  obferving  in  thefe  eflays,  any 
more  than  I  ufed  to  do  in  our  converfiition,  a  juft 
proportion  in  the  members  of  my  difcourfe.  The 
caufes  of  infpiration  then  were  principally  thefe,  an 
intoxicating  wind  or  vapor  that  blew  into  the  in¬ 
fpired  perfons,  or  the  adfion  of  daemons  or  genii  on 
their  bodies,  or  in  them.  Such  beings  were  be¬ 
lieved  univerfally  to  exift  *,  for  even  Democritus ,  if 
I  miftake  not,  is  faid  to  have  admitted  them.  But 
they  were  believed  to  be  material,  though  fpirituai 
and  invifible  ;  and  whether  Plato  thought  them  all 
good  and  beneficent  or  not,  the  general  opinion,  and 
that  even  of  the  latter  Platonicians,  held  that  fome 
were  good,  and  fome  bad,  that  there  were  pure  and 
impure  fpirits.  Their  cotemporaries,  the  Chriftian 
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fathers,,  affirmed  that  thefe  fpirits  were  all  of  the 
latterfort.  They  attribute  the  whole  fecret  of  ora¬ 
cles  rather  to  the  malice  of  the  devil,  than  to  the 
knavery  of  the  priefts.  I  have  read  in  Bafnage  *, 
I  think,  that  Origcn  and  Chryfojiom  reprefented  the 
prieftefs  fitting  on  a  tripod  over  the  facred  vent,  with 
her  legs  wide  open  to  receive  the  fpirit,  and  that 
fome  pretended  the  oracles  were  delivered  through 
this  honorable  channel.  Nay,  that  judicious  perfon, 
the  martyr  JVJiin ,  fcrupled  not  to  affure  the  world, 
that  thefe  devils  had  carnal  enjoyment  of  girls  and 
boys  too,  in  the  very  a£t  of  infpiration.  The  gene¬ 
ral  effect  of  infpiration  was  madnefs  and  fury.  Di¬ 
vine  madnefs  and  divine  fury  they  were  called,  and 
the  perfons  thus  infpired,  uttered  their  vaticinations 
in  fits  that  made  the  body  fwell,  and  become  dis¬ 
torted  by  convutfive  motions.  In  this  flate,  and 
when  they  were  quite  out  of  their  fenfes,  they  were 
confulted  by  men  who  thought  themlelves  in  theirs, 
who  were  often  the  greateft,  and  in  public  opinion 
the  wifeft  of  mankind.  Tally  j-  afks  on  what  au¬ 
thority  we  are  to  believe  that  the  madman  fees  -what 
the  wifeman  does  not  fee,  and  that  he  who  lofes 
human  fenfe  acquires  divine  ?  His  brother  might 
have  referred  him  for  an  anfwer  to  the  works  of  his 
admired  philofopher,  to  that  pafiage  in  the  Phacdrus 
particularly  where  Plato  recommends,  fo  highly,  that 
divine  fury  which  exerts  itfelf  in  vaticination,  myf- 
tery,  poetry  and  love,  and  where  he  gives  the  pre¬ 
ference  over  all  other  wifdom  to  that  which  divine 
fury  infufes. 

Now  nothing  could  refemble  more  a  Heathen  than 
a  Jewifh  vaticination,  and  no  wonder  is  there,  that 
it  fhould  be  fo.  Egypt  and  the  eafh  were  the  great 

*  Antiq.  Judaiques.  f  Quid  vero  habet  auftoritatis 

furor  ille,  quem  divinum  vocatis,  ut  qua  fapiens  non  videat,  ea 
videat  infanus,  et  is,  qui  humanos  fenfu3  amiferit,  divinos  aife- 
cutus  fit  ?  De  Div.  L  2. 
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fchools  of  fuch  philofophy  and  theology  as  I  have 
mentioned.  They  abounded  with  feers  of  vifions- 
and  dreamers  of  dreams,  with  prophets  and  divi¬ 
ners,  with  wizards  and  cunning  men,  with  theurgic 
as  well  as  natural  magic,  and  all  the  occult  fciences. 
The  Greeks  borrowed  from  hence  almoft  all  the 
knowledge,  real  and  imaginary,  that  they  had  ;  and 
lo  did  the  Jews  too,  as-fome  divines  had  the  candor 
to  confefs,  whilft  the  crowd  of  them  affedt  to  main-’ 
tain  the  contrary  againft  irrefutable  probability,  and 
would  perfuade  us  that  the  whole  Heathen  World 
was  enlightened  by  the  lamp  of  the  tabernacle :  as 
if  any  fnnilitude  of  opinions,  cuftoms  and  rites, 
which  is  a  good  proof  in  general  that  the  more  mo¬ 
dern  learned  of  the  more  antient  nation,  was  equally 
good  to  prove  that  the  more  antient  learned  of  the 
more  modern,  the  mailers  of  the  haves,  and  a  peo¬ 
ple,  that  had  a  high  opinion  of  themfelves,  of  a 
people  whom  they  defpifed.  But  however  this  may 
have  been,  the  Jews,  according  to  the  fpirit  of  the 
Mofaic  fyllem,  made  the  Supreme  Being  more  fre¬ 
quently  an  immediate  actor  in  matters  of  infpiration, 
as  in  all  other  matters,  than  the  Heathen  did;  though 
they  too  employed  the  miniltry  of  angels,  whofe 
names,  at  lealt,  they  learned  firlt  from  the  Chaldae- 
ans,  if  they  did  not  come  firlt  acquainted  with 
thefe  fpiritual  beings  among  that  people  in  their 
captivity. 

This  notion  of  an  immediate  action  of  God  on 
the  human  mind  became  more  common,  and  infpi¬ 
ration  more  metaphyfical,  in  the  Chriltian  fchools. 
Some  of  the  Heathen  philofophers  held  opinions 
that  led  to  this,  and  might  have  been  improved,  fo 
as  to  derive  all  infpiration  immediately  from  the  Su¬ 
preme  Being  in  fome  extraordinary  manner  or  other, 
which  they  would  not  have  been  at  a  lofs  to  repre¬ 
sent,  or  rather  to  evade  the  necelfity  of  reprefent- 
ing,  by  the  help  of  figurative  llile.  Some  of  them 
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afiumed  that  the  human  foul  was  drawn  out  of  the 
divine  nature,  or  was  tinftured  by  it,  or  had  catched 
its  fire  from  it.  I  know  not  how  to  exprefs  better 
thofe  ftrange  words,  ftrange  I  mean  in  this  appli¬ 
cation,  haufti  and  delibati.  They  affumed  further, 
that  the  divine  mind  pervaded  and  filled  all  things  ; 
and  when  they  aiTumed  thus  much,  it  feemed  eafy 
to  conclude,  from  this  near  relation  of  the  divine 
and  human  mind,  to  an  action  of  the  former  on  the 
latter,  “  cognatione  divinorum  animorum  animos 
“  humanos  commoveri  #.” 

Plato* s  trinity,  as  little  intelligible  as  it  was,  might 
have  been  another  aflumption  by  which  to  account 
more  particularly  for  this  divine  act  of  infpiration. 
The  fecond  perfon,  God’s  intelligence,  the  word, 
made  men  :  and  what  could  be  more  confequential, 
than  to  afcribe  all  particular  infpirations  to  the  third 
perfon,  that  univerfal  fpirit,  that  energy  of  God, 
which  animates  and  governs  the  whole  ?  No  part  of 
this  could  have  {nocked  the  opinions  of  thofe  phi- 
lofophical  Theifts,  who  acknowledged  not  only  a 
general  providence,  but  particular  providences.  As 
little  could  it  have  been  thought  repugnant  to  that 
principle  which  feemed  common  to  them  all,  that 
principle  of  reverence  to  the  one,  the  father  of  Gods 
and  men,  whom  they  conceived  to  be  beyond  and 
before  all  exiftence.  They  could  conceive  no  beins-, 
nor  manner  of  being  equal  to  the  Supreme  ;  but 
neither  did  the  Platonic  trinity  fuppofe  that  there  was 
any  iuch  :  and  they  might  have  placed  the  lource 
of  infpiration,  according  to  this  fource  of  theology, 
much  higher  than  obvious,  vifible  caufes,  and  even 
than  the  fuggeftions  of  daemons  and  genii,  without 
afcribing  it  to  the  firft  mind,  or  admitting  any  mind 
equal  to  the  firfi.  They  had  the  more  reafon  to  do 
this,  and  to  place  infpiration,  as  it  were,  out  of 
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fight,  when  the  credit  of  oracles  began  to  fail, 
and  a  grofs  phyficai  account  of  it  would  pafs  ncr 
longer. 

But  that  which  Heathen  theologers  could  do, 
Chridian  theologers  could  not,  after  the  Nicaean 
council  at  lead,  whatever  they  did  or  might  have 
done  before  it.  They  afcribed  infpiration,  indeed, 
'  to  the  Holy  Ghod  j  but  the  three  perfons  of  this 
trinity  making  one  God  only,  they  afcribed  infpi¬ 
ration  to  the  immediate  aft  of  the  Supreme  Being, 
as  the  Jews  had  done  before  them,  among  whom 
this  a< ft,  and  the  immediate  prefence  of  the  Deity, 
were  faid  to  be  manifefled  often  in  a  fsnfible  manner. 
Something  of  this  kind  obtained  at  firft  among  the 
Chridians.  Voices  from  Heaven  for  indance,  and 
the  vifible  defcent  of  the  Holy  Ghod,  would  have 
made  infpiration,  if  thefe  phaenomena  had  continued, 
as  much  an  objed  of  fenfe  in  the  Chridian  fydem, 
as  it  had  been  ever  in  that  of  the  Jews  or  of  the 
Heathen.  But  thefe  phenomena  did  not  continue, 
and  though  figns  and  wonders  were  laid  to  be 
wrought  by  perfons  infpired,  infpiration  became 
invifible,  and  the  notion  of  it  purely  metaphyfical ; 
lefs  abfurd  than  former  notions  perhaps,  but  more 
remote  too  from  human  comprehenfion. 

The  confequence  of  all  this  was,  that  the  proof  of 
infpiration  reding  on  authority  and  opinion,  it 
became  very  equivocal.  Every  fed  and  every  coun¬ 
cil  pretended  to  it ;  and,  whild  they  oppofed  and 
damned  one  another,  what  one  fide  attributed  to 
infpirations  of  the  Holy  Ghod,  the  other  attri¬ 
buted  to  fuggddions  of  the  devil  ;  for  in  this 
fydem  the  Holy  Ghod,  that  is,  God  himfelf,  is 
the  infpirer  and  comforter,  and  die  devil,  an  in¬ 
ferior,  a  created  fpirit,  and  yet  a  rival  to  the  Father 
of  all  Spirits,  is  the  tempter  and  tormentor.  How 
God  ads  on  the  human  mind  to  infpire  and  comfort. 
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and  the  devil  to  tempt,  was  then,  and  is  hill  a  me- 
taphyfical  or  theological  fecret.  But  the  power  of 
tormenting,  which  the  devil  exercifed  in  thofe  days, 
was  no  fecret  at  all.  Legions  of  impure  fpirits  were 
believed  to  take  often  poffefiion  of  the  bodies  of 
men,  from  whence  nothing  could  drive  them  but 
afperfions  of  holy  water,  and  other  forms  of  eccle- 
haftical  conjuration,  performed  by  priehs,  that  is, 
by  men  on  whom  the  impofiticn  of  hands  had  con¬ 
ferred  the  Holy  Ghoft  in  a  conhant  fucceffion  from 
the  apohles.  This  conjuration  had  been  firft  taught 
by  Solomon ,  as  Jofephus  auerts  in  the  eighth  book 
of  his  antiquities,  and  it  continued  long  in  credit, 
for  much  the  fame  reafons  that  oracles  and  the  arts 
of  divination  had  done  fo  formerly.  It  is  kept  in 
fome  ufe  ftill  by  the  Roman  clergy,  and  our  reform¬ 
ed  clergy  would  not  be  forry  perhaps  to  receive  this 
pious  practice. 

Whilft  ignorance  and  fuperftition  reigned  tri¬ 
umphantly,  and  the  fantaftical  ideas  and  notions 
which  they  communicate,  and  wrhich  authority, 
education,  and  habit  do  in  fome  fort  realize  in  the 
mind,  fpread  and  prevailed ;  men  might  be  eafily 
perfuaded  that  the  fpirit  or  breath  of  God,  which 
blew  into  the  face  of  the  fil'd:  man,  and  made  him 
a  living  creature*,  might  blow  likewife  on  extraor¬ 
dinary  occafions,  and  in  an  extraordinary  manner, 
into  the  faces  of  fome  of  his  pofterity,  as  into  chofen 
vefl’els.  They  might  be  eafily  perfuaded,  that  this 
breath  was  not  only  a  principle  of  life  to  all,  but  an 
influencing,  exciting,  and  enlightening  principle  to 
fome.  They  might  imagine  without  any  great  ef¬ 
fort,  that  the  effect  of  this  occafional  breath  was  to 
fan  into  a  flame  the  latent  fparks  of  a  certain  fire 
that  had  been  kindled  in  the  original  conftitution 

*  Infpiravit  in  faciem  ejus  fpiraculum  vitas,  et  faftus  eft  homo 
in  animam  viventem,  are  the  words  of  Alofes. 
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of  man,  and  had  been  extinguifhed  by  the  fall.— 
They  might  imagine,  that  they  knew  really  what 
all  this  meant,  and  on  fuch  reafonings,  which  would 
have  been  none  of  the  word  they  employed,  they 
might  have  proved  to  themfelves  and  others  the  in- 
fpiration  of  Chriftian  faints,  to  whom  fublime  myf- 
terious  truths  were  revealed,  and  of  Jewilh  prophets 
and  feers,  who  foretold  future  events  and  recovered 
dolen  goods  ;  for  even  this,  as  low  as  it  may  feem, 
was  a  part  of  their  employment,  and  one  effedt  of 
their  infpiration. 

But  this  reign  is  well  nigh  over ;  if  it  continues 
in  forne  of  thefe  parts  of  the  world,  it  triumphs 
univerfally  in  none.  He  who  pretends  to  inftruct 
now  mull  know  firft,  and  expedt,  if  he  ufes  any 
figure,  to  be  called  upon  to  explain  his  meaning ; 
that  is,  to  fhew  this  meaning  without  the  veil 
of  any  figure.  Infpiration  was  long  unaerdood  in 
the  literal  fenfe  of  the  word,  not  only  whilfl  men 
imagined  grofsly  that  it  was  the  effect  of  a  fubter- 
ranean  wind  or  vapor,  but  when  they  had  fpiritu- 
alized  it  a  little,  and  fancied  it  a  breath  that  came 
from  above,  or  a  fpirit  that  defcended  on  one  pro¬ 
phet,  and  palPed  from  one  to  another  with  fenfible 
effedts.  Since  it  could  be  received  no  longer  in  the 
literal  fenfe,  philofophers  and  divines  have  given 
up  the  literal  fenfe,  and  kept  the  word  that  dignified 
fcmething  to  ferve  as  a  figure  that  dignifies  nothing, 
and  that  can  be  tranflated  into  nothing  but  forne 
other  figure.  Figures  and  types  are  indeed  the 
ftrongefl  entrenchments  of  metaphydics  aA  d  theo¬ 
logy  :  and  it  is  in  them  that  the  profeffors  of  thefe 
reputed  fciences  defend  themfelves  the  bed. 

An  hiftory  of  infpiration,  like  one  of  divination, 
would  be  a  collection  of  fuch  extravagancies  and 
abfurdities,  as  might  be  fufficient  to  make  our 
fpecies  forfeit  the  character  of  reaionable  creatures, 
if  it  did  not  fhew  at  the  lame  time  that  by  a  free 
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ule  of  their  reafon  men  have  detected,  one  after  ano¬ 
ther,  molt  of  the  fallacies,  the  groffeft  at  leaft,  that 
had  been  impofed  on  them  by  Heathens,  Jews,  and 
Chriftians,  for  even  of  thefe  it  cannot  be  denied. 
The  fautors  of  infpiration  are  thus  reduced  to  their 
lait  entrenchment ;  and  having  abandoned  all  their 
other  pofts  as  untenable,  they  endeavor  to  defend 
this  by  not  explaining  what  has  been  refuted  as 
often  as  any  explanation  of  it  has  been  attempted. 
Your  friend,  Atterbury ,  who  knew  more  of  clafii- 
cal  learning,  and  even  of  divinity,  than  he  did  of 
politics,  though  he  affeCted  thefe  the  moft,  has 
fometirnes  lamented  that  any  explanations  of  the 
real  prefence  in  the  eucharifty  had  been  given,  and 
that  the  church  had  made  any  decifions  about  it. 
As  long  as  it  was  held  an  inexplicable  myffery,  it 
was  believed,  he  faid ;  but  as  foon  as  divines  had 
been  fo  unfkilful  as  to  attempt  to  explain  it,  Bs- 
rengers  recantation  fignified  nothing,  and  it  has 
been  a  difputed  point  ever  fmce.  If  this  be  a  right 
notion,  as  I  incline  to  think  it  is,  thefe  two  myfte- 
ries,  that  of  the  real  prefence,  and  that  of  infpira¬ 
tion,  have  had  very  different  fates.  The  firft  fet  out 
a  myffery,  and  was  pioufly  believed,  till  attempts 
to  explain  it  fhewed  that  it  implied  contradiction.. 
The  other  fet  out  as  a  natural  phenomenon,  and 
was  fo  far  from  being  thought  a  real  myffery,  how 
much  foever  it  might  remain  fuch  to  the  vulgar, 
that  prophecy  and  divination,  the  effeCts  of  it,  were 
thought  attainable  by  purifications,  purgations,  and 
other  phyfical  methods,  and  that  they  became  arts 
which  were  taught  in  the  fchools  by  the  Heathens 
and  the  colleges  of  the  Jew's.  But  the  notion  of 
infpiration  has  ended  in  myffery  where  the  other 
began  :  and  this  expedient,  the  only  one  that  can 
fupport  it  at  all,  would  fupport  it  effectually,  if  thefe 
ages  refembled  a  little  better  thofe  wherein  the  be¬ 
lief  of  the  real  prefence  w'as  firft  eftablifhed. 
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It  may  be  faid,  that  an  extraordinary  aftion  of 
God  in  the  human  mind,  which  the  word  infpira- 
tion  is  now  ufed  to  denote,  is  not  more  inconceiv¬ 
able  than  the  ordinary  aftion  of  mind  on  body,  and 
of  body  on  mind  ;  and  I  confefs  that  it  is  not.  But 
yet  the  cafes  are  fo  widely  different,  that  no  argu¬ 
ment  can  be  drawn  from  one  in  favor  of  the  other. 
It  is  impoffible  to  doubt  of  an  aftion  which  is  an  ob¬ 
ject  of  intuitive  knowledge,  and  whereof  we  are  con- 
fcious  every  moment ;  and  it  is  impertinent  to  deny 
the  exigence  of  any  phenomenon  merely  becaufe 
we  cannot  account  for  it.  But  then  this  phenome¬ 
non  mult  be  apparent,  and  the  proof  that  it  exifts, 
or  has  exifted,  muft  be  fuch  as  no  reafonable  man 
can  refufe  to  admit.  Otherwife  we  fliall  be  expofed 
to  make  frequently  the  ridiculous  figure  that  philo- 
fophers  have  fometimes  made,  when  it  has  been  dis¬ 
covered,  after  they  had  reafoned  long  about  a  thing, 
that  there  was  no  fuch  thing,  We  muff  not  affume 
for  truth,  what  can  be  proved  neither  a  priori,  nor 
a  pofleriori.  A  myffery  cannot  be  proved  a  priori, 
it  would  be  no  myffery  if  it  could  :  and  infpiration 
is  become  a  myffery,  fince  all  wc  know  of  it  is,  that 
it  is  an  inexplicable  aftion  of  the  divine  on  the  hu¬ 
man  mind.  It  would  be  filly,  therefore,  to  affume 
it  to  be  true,  becaufe  God  can  aft  myfterioufly,  that 
is,  in  ways  unknown  to  us,  on  his  creature  man ; 
for  juft  fo  Afgyll  did  prove,  or  might  have  proved, 
that  men  do  not  die,  but  are  tranflated,  becaufe  God 
can  tranflate  them.  There  is  then  no  poflibility  of 
proving  infpiration  a  priori ;  and  the  proofs  that  are 
brought  a  pofleriori,  for  Chriftian  infpiration,  are 
not  more  decifive  to  Chriftians,  than  thofe  which 
the  Stoicians  brought  in  favor  of  vaticination  and 
divination  were  to  them,  nor  than  thofe  which  the 
Mahometans  and  the  worfhippers  of  Foe  bring  of 
the  fame  kind  are  to  them. 
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This  word  infpiration,  about  which  I  hav'e  faid  fo 
much  more  than  I  intended,  belongs  properly  to 
you  fons  of  Apollo  ;  and  to  you  it  fhould  be  of  right 
reftcred.  Whilft  you  were  at  once  poets,  prophets, 
philofophers,  and  divines,  and  went  about  from 
houfe  to  houfe  finging,  as  the  Methodifts  do  preach¬ 
ing  fublime  doctrines,  the  ufe  of  it  might  be  a  little 
confufed  :  and  what  you  aftumed  in  the  two  fir  ft 
characters,  you  might  afcribe  to  yourfelves  and  others 
in  the  tw'o  laft.  But  fince  they  are  become  diftinCt 
profefiions,  as  well  as  characters,  and  one  of  them, 
that  of  prophets,  is  extinCt,  infpiration  may  have 
its  place  and  ufe  in  poetry  ;  but  no  where  elfe.  If 
philofophers  and  divines  employ  this  word,  which 
fignihes  a  particular  and  determinate  action,  they 
employ  it  improperly.  It  cannot  ferve  to  inform  ; 
but  it  may  ferve,  and  it  actually  does  ferve,  to  de¬ 
ceive.  Our  Quakers,  our  Methodifts,  and  Enthu- 
fiafts  of  every  fort  and  in  every  religion,  are  con¬ 
firmed,  by  the  received  ufe  of  this  word,  in  the  be¬ 
lief  that  the  fpirit  of  God  defcends  upon  them,  is 
infpired  into  them,  excites  and  enlightens  their 
minds,  and  enables  them  by  its  powerful  operation 
to  utter  all  the  extravagancies,  which  are  in  their 
opinion  fo  many  divine  truths. 

It  is  the  more  reafonable  to  guard  againft  every 
thing  of  this  kind  ;  becaufe  the  hypothefes  of  feme 
of  our  fineft  modern  writers  on  the  fubject  of  the 
human  mind,  though  they  do  not  pretend  directly 
to  be  infpired,  feem  to  renew  and  improve  the  reve¬ 
ries,  or  waking  dreams  of  antient  philofophers,  in 
fuch  a  manner  as  to  lay  again  the  foundations  of 
fuperftition,  by  fuppofmg  an  immediate  and  conftant 
communication  between  the  divine  and  human  na¬ 
tures.  That  Malcbranche  fuppofed  fuch  a  commu¬ 
nication,  is  evident  in  all  his  writings :  and  his 
Chriftian  and  metaphyfical  meditations  are  nothing 
lefs  than  a  dialogue  between  the  word  and  him. 
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The  conference  was  not  held  indeed  in  the  terms  and 
form  of  the  dialogue ;  but  the  language  he  makes 
the  word  to  hold  in  it,  he  affirms  to  be  conformable 
to  the  anfwers  which  he  thinks  he  received  when  he 
interrogated  the  word  on  the  fame  fubje&s. 

I  have  fometimes  wondered  that  divines  and  meta- 
phyficians,  who  have  borrowed  fo  many  fantaftical 
notions  from  Plato ,  have  negle&ed  one  which  they 
might  have  found  in  the  apology  of  Socrates ,  and  by 
which  they  might  have  accounted  more  probably, 
and  more  decently  than  they  have  done,  for  divine 
infpirations,  revelations  and  communications.  They 
might  have  learned  there  to  diftinguifh  between  the 
sethereal  and  elementary  body.  We  may  compare 
the  fir  ft  to  a  fhirt,  fince  the  fame  Plato  compares  the 
fecond  in  the  phasdro  to  a  fuit  of  cloaths,  and  fince 
it  is  worn  under  the  other,  fub  manifefto  hoc  cor- 
“  pore  latens.”  Now  it  was  by  this  medium  that 
Socrates'  was  infpired  by  his  daemon  or  guardian 
angel.  He  faw  vifions,  and  he  heard  voices,  *but 
how  ?  Not  by  his  elementary,  but  by  his  aethereal 
fenfes.  Thus  an  inferior  fpirit,  and  not  the  Supreme 
Being,  is  the  immediate  actor  :  and  infpiration  is  no 
longer  an  unmeaning  figure  of  fpeech.  But  this  is 
not  enough  for  metaphyfical  divines.  Our  notions 
of  humanity  muft  be  raifed  higher,  even  at  the  ex¬ 
pence  of  debafing  (for  as  fuch  it  appears  to  me)  our 
notions  of  the  Divinity.  God  and  man  muft  be 
more  intimately  joined,  though  by  endeavoring 
fo  to  join  them,  they  renew,  in  fome  fort,  the  groffefl 
abfurdities  of  Paganiftn. 

Manv  inftances  might  be  produced  of  this  fort, 
and  fome  very  flagrant.  I  will  content  myfelf  in  this 
place  with  the  mention  of  one.  Bayle  obferves,  that 
the  notion  of  feeing  all  things  in  the  Infinite  Being, 
which  father  Malebranche  advanced  on  this  affump- 
tion,  that  our  ideas  muft  be  in  God,  becaufe  they 
cannot  be  modifications  of  any  created  mind,  differs 
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little  from  the  do&rine  of  Democritus  *,  who  taught, 
that  the  images  of  objefts,  which  prefent  themfelves 
to  our  fenfes,  are  emanations  of  God,  nay,  that  they 
are  God,  and  that  the  idea  in  our  minds  is  God  like- 
wife.  The  obfervation  is  certainly  juft,  and  I  m'ed 
not  enlarge  upon  it  to  {hew  you  that  it  is  fo.  Inftead 
of  that,  I  will  afk  you,  whether  the  different  hypo- 
thefis  of  a  philofopher,  whom  you  and  I  love  and 
honor,  has  not  fome,  though  a  more  remote  refemb- 
lance  to  the  fame  doftrine  ?  Both  of  them  at  leaf!: 
have,  in  my  opinion,  one  common  tendency,  that 
which  I  have  juft  now  mentioned.  If  I  was  perfectly 
perfuaded,  as  I  am  very  much  of  the  contrary,  that 
we  perceive  all  our  ideas  in  the  divine  mind,  I 
could  account  for  all  that  is  attributed  to  infpiration 
by  a  figure,  that  would  have  a  fort  of  metaphyfical 
meaning.  I  could  reprefent  the  foul  as  a  mirror, 
and  it  has  been  fo  reprefented,  I  think,  by  fome,  and 
then  fuppofe,  that  images  received  from  the  prefence 
of  God  to  it,  are  reflefted  by  it,  which  would  be 
like  the  reflected  light  of  the  fun,  a  fecondary  and 
fainter,  but  a  divine  illumination.  Again,  could  I 
comprehend  that  vifual  language  in  which  “  the 
“  author  of  nature  conftantly  fpeaks  to  the  eyes  of 
“  mankind  I  might  be  able  perhaps  to  compre¬ 
hend  how  God  may  fpeak  to  prophets  and  apoftles  in 
vifiops,  or  elfe  I  might  deduce  by  analogy,  that  as 
we  think  we  fee  them  when  we  do  not  really  fee, 

*  The  words  of  Tally  are  thefe  :  “  Democritus ,  qui  turn  ima- 
<e  gines  earumque  circuitus  in  deorum  numero  refert :  tuna  lllam 
“  naturam  quas  imagines  fundit  ac  mittit :  turn  fcientiam  inteili- 
“  gentiamque.”  They  will  be  better  tranflated  thus  ;  Democritus 
who  places  among  the  gods  not  only  the  images  of  the  objects  that 
furround  and  llrike  us,  but  that  nature  which  powers  forth  and 
fends  thefe  images  to  us  and  knowledge  and  intelligence.  Cotta 
mentions  the  fame  notions  afterwards,  not  in  the  fame  words  as 
Velleius ,  but  to  the  fame  effect.  Tully  de  Nat.  Deor.  1.  1. 
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but  only  receive  ideas  through  the  eye  from  an  im¬ 
mediate  aft  ion  of  God,  fo  prophets  and  apart  les 
might  think  that  they  employed  the  faculties  of  their 
own  excited  and  illuminated  minds,  and  fignified 
their  own  thoughts  by  the  words  they  pronounced, 
when  they  neither  thought  nor  fpoke,  but  when  the 
breath  of  God  articulated  in  their  organs.  I  might 
be  able  to  comprehend  fuch  fublime  notions,  and  I 
fhould  be  glad,  no  doubt,  to  find  how  happily  thefe 
doctrines  coincide  with  that  antient  opinion,  that 
prophets  propheoied  often  without  knowing  that  they 
did  lo.  But,  I  confefs,  that  I  comprehend  as  little 
cur  friend’s"  hypothecs  as  I  do  that  of  the  father  of 
the  oratory ;  though  I  comprehend  very  clearly 
how  we  may  be  faid  in  fome  fort,  and  in  fome 
particular  cafes,  to  learn  to  fee  ;  that  is,  by  the  or¬ 
dinary  courle  of  experience,  and  not  by  any  divine 
agency. 

bhall  I  own  it  ?  I  cannot  be  mortified  at  my  want 
of  comprehenfion  in  this  cafe.  When  philofophers 
employ  clear  and  determinate  ideas,  fuch  as  are  real, 
not  fantaftic,  and  when  they  reafon  on  principles 
that  are  evidently  true,  inflead  of  fuch  as  are  doubtful 
at  bell,  I  comprehend  them  without  any  extreme 
labor  of  mind.  When  they  do  otherwife,  1  mifpend 
no  time  in  making  unprofitable  efforts  to  compre¬ 
hend  them.  Cotta  treats  the  notions  of  Democritus 
that  have  been  mentioned  with  the  utmoft  contempt, 
and  even  Velleius  had  entered  into  no  refutation  of 
them.  Boyle  thinks  a  little  genius  could  never  form 
them,  and  that  in  order  to  form  them,  a  man  muff 
comprehend  the  whole  extent  of  power,  which  be¬ 
longs  to  a  nature  capable  of  painting  in  our  minds 
the  images  of  objects.  I  will  imitate  in  all  fimilar 
cafes  the  old  academician,  not  the  modern  fceptic, 
who  feems  a  dogmatirt  on  this  o  cation.  I  will  follow 
no  man  out  of  the  high  road  of  plain  common  fenfe. 

In 
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In  that,  the  philofopher  may  lead  me  to  all  real 
knowledge  ;  for  common  fenfe  does  not  exclude  un¬ 
common  difcoveries  in  the  fearch  of  truth.  But 
the  philofopher  goes  often  out  of  this  road,  whilft 
the  illiterate  uhthinking  crowd  of  mankind  cannot 
go  far  in  it.  Thefe  are  the  two  extremes  in  which 
men  fometimes  meet.  The  difference  confifts  always 
in  their  acquisitions  and  habits,  and  not  always  in 
their  natural  faculties.  The  reafon  of  one  is  not 
cultivated  like  that  of  the  other  ;  but  the  imagina¬ 
tions  of  both  may  be  apt  to  warm  and  tranfport 
them  alike.  Whilft  the  philofopher  confults  his  rea-_ 
fon  alone,  he  will  be  always  far  before  the  other. 
But  if  his  imagination  carries  him  away,  there  is  a 
chance  that  they  may  meet,  and  the  philofopher  with 
all  his  knowledge,  and  ali  his  reafon,  may  have  not 
his  own  whimSies  alone,  but  thofe  of  themoft  vulgar 
understandings  to  fupport. 

SECTION  VI. 

Having  dwelt  thus  long  on  one  art  of  the  mind 
that  degenerates  into  artifice,  it  is  time  I  Should  pro¬ 
ceed  to  another ;  and  the  art  to  be  confidered  next, 
is  that  which  was  intended  when  I  faid,  that  we  are 
fometimes  obliged  to  pay  in  counters  for  want  of 
ready  money.  What  I  mean  by  it  is  this.  We  are 
fometimes  obliged  in  philofophical,  as  well  as  in 
common  difcourfe,  to  make  ufe  of  words  that  have 
no  determinate,  nor  indeed,  properly,  any  ideas  or 
notions  at  all  annexed  to  them.  I  fay,  we  are 
obliged  to  do  fo,  in  order  to  diftinguifh  this  cafe 
from  that  of  metaphyfics  and  theology,  which  are 
alrnoft  wholly  converfant,  when  they  keep  within 
their  own  bounds  and  go  neither  into  phyfics  nor 
ethics,  about  words  that  have  no  intelligible  mean¬ 
ing,  words  that  have  been  invented  to  conceal  ig¬ 
norance,  and  to  create  an  appearance  of  fcience : 
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whereas  the  words  intended  here,  though  they  have 
no  ideas  nor  notions,  properly  fpeaking,  annexed  to 
them,  have  however  a  meaning  and  ufe,  an  intel¬ 
ligible  meaning  and  a  good  ufe.  Two  of  them  I 
will  produce  as  examples,  and  they  {hail  be  words 
that  ferve  to  denote  unknown  caufes  of  known  effects. 
They  take  their  p  ecifion,  like  the  names  of  fub- 
ftances,  from  fenfible  effedts,  and  they  refer  either 
to  an  unknown  real  caufe,  or  to  the  unknown  prin¬ 
ciple  of  fome  apparent  caufe. 

Our  ignorance  of  caufes,  our  curiofity,  and  the 
extravagant  opinions  of  philofophers  about  them, 
are  equally  great.  I  fhall  not  enter  on  that  fubject 
here  at  lead.  Something  however  mud  be  faid  about 
the  notion  of  caufe,  in  order  to  fhew  the  reafon, 
and  even  necelhty  of  employing  fuch  words  as  I 
have  mentioned,  and  to  introduce  what  I  propofe  to 
fay  concerning  the  ufe  and  abufe  of  them.  Neglect¬ 
ing,  therefore,  all  the  abdradt  notions  that  are  en¬ 
tertained  about  caufe,  the  nice  and  trifling  diftindti- 
ons  between  the  caufe  and  the  fufficient  reafon  of 
any  thing,  and  the  other  didinctions,  as  well  as  divifi- 
ons  and  fubdivifions  that  have  been  made,  and  that 
ferve,  for  the  mod  part,  to  no  other  purpofe  than 
to  perplex  us  in  a  labyrinth  of  words,  let  us  con¬ 
tent  ourfeives  to  underhand  when  we  fpeak  of 
caufe  in  general,  “  That  by  the  immediate,  or  re- 
c‘  mote,  the  phyfrcal,  or  moral  virtue  whereof  any 
44  thing  is  what  it  is,  or  any  thing  is  done  as  it  is 
“  done.” 

The  Supreme  Being  is  the  firft,  and,  ftri&ly,  the 
foie  efficient  caufe.  But  as  we  know  nothing  of  his 
manner  of  being,  fo  we  know  nothing  of  his  man¬ 
ner  of  cauling.  In  your  Homer’s  machinery  the 
gods  are  perpetually  actors,  but  the  poet  neither 
employs  them  fo  much,  nor  more  improperly,  nor 
more  unworthily  than  philofophers  and  divines  have 
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prefumed  to  employ  the  Deity.  Let  us  think  with 
greater  reverence  of  God,  and  whilft  we  acknow¬ 
ledge  him  to  be  the  firft,  let  us  not  imagine  him  to 
be  the  immediate  caufe  of  every  phgenomenon  and 
every  thing  that  happens.  Through  how  many 
mediqms,  if  I  may  fay  fo,  may  not  the  rays  of  di¬ 
vine  efficacy  pafs  before  they  arrive  at  us !  Far  be  it 
from  me  to  negleft  or  to  difcourage  the  contempla¬ 
tion  of  the  firft  efficient  caufe  who  ffiines  fo  glori- 
oufly  in  all  his  works.  But  let  us  adore  him  in  the 
contemplation  of  his  works,  and  of  the  order  of 
fecond  caufes  by  which  the  fyftem  of  them  is  main¬ 
tained  and  carried  on.  Second  caufes  cannot  be 
reckoned  in  a  ftrict  philofophical  fenfe  efficient, 
when  they  are  confidered  relatively  to  the  whole  ex¬ 
tent  of  being,  at  the  head  of  which  is  God.  But 
as  th&y  have  a  communicated  efficiency  in  fuch  de¬ 
grees,  of  fuch  kinds,  and  under  fuch  directions  as 
it  is  communicated  to  them  by  infinite  wifdom  and 
power,  they  appear  efficient  when  they  are  confi¬ 
dered  relatively  to  us,  and  to  our  fyftem  :  and  fince 
all  our  knowledge  is  in  truth  relative  to  thefe,  we 
may  be  well  content  to  admit  ideas  that  are  fo  too, 
and  that  reach  no  further.  Thefe  are  our  limits, 
and  where  our  experimental  knowledge  of  fecond 
caufes  flops,  there  our  phyfical  enquiries  ffiould  flop. 
All  beyond  is  metaphyfical  jargon  ;  for  at  what  point 
foever  we  leave  phyfics  for  metaphyfics,  we  fall  of 
courfe  into  jargon.  The  antients  generally  fet  out  in 
it.  The  moderns  too  often  conclude  in  it. 

The  firft  example  I  fhall  produce  of  words  that 
ferve  to  denote  unknown  caufes  of  known  effects, 
fhall  be  the  word  chance.  Every  event  that  happens 
in  the  courfe  of  human  affairs,  how  contingent 
foever  it  may  feem,  has  a  real  and  peculiar  caufe. 
But  when  thefe  caufes  are  too  remote,  or  too  com¬ 
plicated,  to  be  eafily  or  at  all  difcerned  by  us,  we 
call  the  event  contingent,  and  the  caufe  chance. 
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Thus  we  endeavor  to  fupply  our  want  of  ideas,  to 
think  with  lefs  confufton,  to  difcourfe  more  intelli¬ 
gibly,  and  to  make  up  the  fum  with  counters  which 
we  cannot  make  up  with  money.  But  in  this  kind 
or  payment  there  has  been  much  abufe,  and  much 
deceit.  Superftition  attempted  to  make  thefe  coun¬ 
ters  pafs  for  real  money  ;  and,  inftead  of  keeping 
the  word  chance  to  fignify  in  its  application  nothing 
more  than  this,  that  the  caufe  of  an  event  was  un¬ 
known,  to  make  it  pafs  for  an  aftual  caufe  and  a 
pofitive  being.  Superftition  imperfonated  it  under 
the  name  of  fortune  :  and  this  chimerical  divinity 
was  fuppofed  to  direct  arbitrarily  ail  the  events  whole 
caufes  were  not  apparent,  or  which  exceeded  in 
good  or  ill  the  expectations  of  men.  The  Hea¬ 
thens  accounted  by  it  for  paft  events,  confulted  it 
about  future,  and  referred  the  rfeives  to  it  in  doubt¬ 
ful  cafes. 

It  is  ftrange  that  fuch  fuperflitions,  inftead  of  be¬ 
ing  confined  to  the  Heathen  world,  fliould  have  been 
as  prevalent  among  God’s  chofen  people,  both  jews 
and  Chriftians,  and  fhculd  be  fcarce  exploded  at  this 
hour.  It  is  ftranger  Hill  that  a  recourfe  to  the  deci- 
fion  of  chance  fliould  be  exprefsly  commanded  in 
the  Old  Teftament,  and  occafionally  countenanced 
in  the  New,  even  on  fo  important  an  oceafion  as  the 
eledion  of  an  apoftle  in  the  place  of  Judas  Ijcariot. 
Yet  fo  it  is,  and  from  hence  we  may  believe  it  hap¬ 
pened  that  feme  even  of  the  moil  puerile  and  abfurd 
appeals  to  chance,  if  one  can  be  more  fo  than  ano¬ 
ther,  were  long  preferved  among  Chriftians,  and  by 
them  applied  moft  profanely  and  cruelly.  Many 
different  fortes  or  chances  were  confulted  by  the 
Heathen.  Thofe  of  Prasnefte,  where  Fortune  had  a 
temple  adorned  with  Mofaic  work  by  Sylla?  who 
trufted  much  to  the  goddefs,  and  took  the  namfe  of 
Fatlix,  on  account  of  his  fuccefs  which  he  afcribed 
to  her,  were  extremely  famous.  I  do  not  remember 
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how  thefe  confultations  were  made  ;  but  thofe  that 
had  the  names  of  Sortes  Homericse,  and  Sortes  Vir- 
gilianse,  were  made  by  dipping  at  random  on  fome 
paffage  in  the  poems  of  Homer  and  Virgil ,  and  the 
fuperffition  was  fare  to  be  confirmed  whenever,  as  it 
could  not  but  happen  often,  future  events  feemed  in 
any  degree  to  have  been  figured  in  thefe  paffages. 
An  odd  inftance  of  this  which  is  preferved  in  a  tra¬ 
dition  derived,  l  think,  from  Mr.  Cowley ,  I  may 
mention  as  I  go  along.  This  poet  and  fome  other 
perfons,  attached  to  Charles  the  Firfl,  were  with 
him  in  the  Ifle  of  Wight ,  where  Cromwell  kept  him 
in  prifon  till  he  brought  him  to  the  block.  Their 
amufement,  for  it  could  be  nothing  more,  was  to 
try  the  Sortes  Virgilianse;  and  in  trying  them  it  is 
reported,  that  the  unfortunate  prince  dipped  on  thofe 
terrible  imprecations  that  Dido  makes  againff  JEneas 
and  his  pofterity,  in  the  fourth  book  of  the  iEneid. 

I  faid  that  thefe  fuperffitious  ufages  have  been  ap¬ 
plied  profanely  and  cruelly,  by  Chriflians :  and  I 
was  in  the  right  to  fay  fo.  What  could  be  more  pro¬ 
fane  than  the  practice  of  opening  the  facred  books, 
in  order  to  take  from  the  firft  paffage  that  occurred 
a  prognoftic  of  events,  and  to  degrade  them  to  the 
fame  filly  ure  that  the  Heathens  made  of  their  poems  ? 
What  could  be  more  cruel  than  the  cuffom  of  decid¬ 
ing  caufes  criminal  and  civil  too,  by  duels,  which  was 
introduced  by  the  barbarous  northern  nations  ;  and 
was,  notwithftanding  the  declarations  of  fome  popes 
againff  it,  fo  far  approved  by  the  church,  that  it  was 
followed  on  many  occafions  in  ecclefiaffical  conrro- 
verfies,  and  that  it  was  accompanied  on  all  occafions 
with  much  ecclefiaffical  ceremony,  even  fo  far  that 
a  prieft  bleffed  in  the  field  the  weapons  of  the  cham¬ 
pions  r  This  trial,  like  that  of  palling  blindfold  over 
red-hot  plough-fhares,  and  others,  were  appeals  to 
chance  as  to  a  judge :  and  both  thefe  appeals,  and 
the  confultations  of  chance  about  future  events, 
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were  founded  on  a  theological  axiom  invented  to  ex- 
cufe  them  on  one  hand,  and  to  create  more  reve¬ 
rence  for  them  on  the  other,  that  God  prefides  over 
chance,  and  direfts  it  by  interpofitions  of  his  provi¬ 
dence  ;  fo  that  to  interrogate  chance  was  to  interro¬ 
gate  God,  and  the  decifions  of  chance  were  the 
decifions  of  God. 

To  apply  the  word  chance  in  this  manner,  was 
abfurd  enough.  But  what  {hall  we  fay  of  thofe  phi- 
lofophers  who  afcribed  the  creation  of  the  world  to 
chance.  Superflition  perverted  this  innocent  art  of 
the  mind  :  and  a  word,  that  fignified  no  determinate 
caufe  at  all,  was  made  to  dignify  a  fuperior  Being 
who  governs  the  affairs  of  the  world,  and  to  whofe 
agency  thofe  events  were  to  be  afcribed  that  could 
not  be  accounted  for  otherwife.  Philofophy,  the 
philofophy  of  men  who  affe&ed  to  put  fuperftition 
tinder  their  feet,  and  to  account  by  phyfical  re- 
fearches  for  all  the  phenomena,  attributed  the  ori¬ 
ginal  of  all  things  to  chance.  By  this  proceeding 
the  Epicureans  did  not  endeavour  to  fcreen  their 
ignorance,  but  they  pretended  to  {hew  their  know¬ 
ledge  of  caufes.  They  ereded  chance  into  a  firft 
phyfical  caufe,  and  derived  the  produ&ion  of  the 
univerfe  from  it.  They  affumed  a  chaos  of  innu¬ 
merable  heterogeneous  particles,  endowed  with  ef- 
fential  a&ivity,  and  with  whatever  elfe  was  neceffary 
■for  their  purpofe,  like  the  declination  of  thefe 
atoms ;  after  which  they  concluded  that  fuch  a 
number  of  entities  in  perpetual  motion  and  action 
one  on  another,  muft  pafs  fooner  or  later  through 
all  poffible  combinations.  From  hence  they  con¬ 
cluded  again,  that  the  formation  of  the  world  was 
caufed  by  a  certain  concourfe,  or  combination  of 
atoms,  without  the  unneceffary  help  of  a  dire&ing 
mind;  and  that  this  concourfe  being  fortuitous,  the 
world  was  made  by  chance.  But  enough  has  been 
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faid  of  the  ufe  and  abufe  of  this  word.  It  is  time 
to  fpeak  of  thofe  that  have  been  made  of  the  word 
force. 

Since  even  Alciphron  the  minute  philofopher  could 
frame  no  precife  idea  of  force,  though  he  “  fhut  his 
“  eyes  to  aflift  his  meditation,”  it  might  well  be 
afked  how  it_comes  to  pafs,  that  there  are  fo  many 
refined  fubtilties  and  nice  diftinclions  about  this 
fame  force?  Ingenious  and  learned  men  might  have 
employed  their  time  much  better  moft  certainly, 
th-cjn  they  have  done  about  “  fubtil  abfirrafis,  fpi- 
“  ritual  quinteffences,  un  certo  che  and  un  non  fo 
<c  che.”  I  am  forry  to  have  this  proof  the  more  of 
the  folly  and  affectation  of  philofophers.  But  I  am 
not  at  all  at  a  lofs  to  account  for  them,  nor  to  fhew 
from  whence  the  difference  arifes  between  thefe  vi- 
iionaries,  and  thofe  great  men  who  have  difcourfed 
rationally  about  force.  The  difference  arifes  plainly 
from  hence.  The  former  have  abufed  this  art  of 
the  mind,  and  fuppofed,  cr  reafoned  as  if  they  fup- 
pofed,  that  this  word  fignified  what  common  fenfe 
never  rneaned  to  fignify  by  it.  The  others  have  not 
turned  art  into  artifice  in  this  manner,  but  have  rea¬ 
foned  about  force  as  about  the  unknown  cattle  of 
fenfible  effe&s,  or  the  unknown  caufaiity  of  appa¬ 
rent  caufes.  It  may  feem  flrange  perhaps  to  our  fir  ft 
thoughts,  that  men  fhould  talk  fenfe,  for  it  will 
never  feem  flrange  that  they  fhould  talk  nonfenfe, 
about  fomething  whereof  they  have  no  ideas.  But 
the  reafon  why  they  do  fo  in  the  iniftance  before  us, 
will  appear  to  our  lecond  thoughts  extremely  plait). 
That  it  may  appear  fo  the  more,  and  that  we  may 
fhew  the  better  how  induftrious  the  mind  is  to  help 
its  natural  infirmities  by  art  in  the  conceptions  and 
expreflicns  of  things,  let  me  add  a  few  reflections  to 
what  has  been  already  obferved. 
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Without  meaning  what  thofe  philofophers  meaned 
who  fcreened  fo  much  ignorance  behind  the  notions 
they  endeavored  to  eftabliffi  of  occult  qualities  and 
occult  caufes,  we  may  fay  that  the  caufality  of  ap¬ 
parent  caufes,  and  therefore  the  efficient  caufes  in 
the  order  of  fecond  caufes  will  be  always  occult, 
whatever  hypothefis  or  fyftem  we  follow.  The  peri¬ 
patetics  and  fchoolrnen  imagined  the  qualities  of 
fubftances,  as  they  were  and  are  hill  called,  and 
which  are  fuppofed  to  excite  ideas  immediately  by 
their  immediate  aclion  on  our  organs,  and  me¬ 
diately  by  their  aftion  on  other  bodies,  to  be  real 
entities  derived  from  fubftantial  forms,  inherent  in 
fubftances  forne  how  or  other  ;  but  diftinci  from 
them,  and  added  to  them.  Modern  philofophers, 
more  intelligibly  and  more  conformably  to  experi¬ 
ence,  have  baniffied  all  thefe  notions  of  qualities 
diftinci  from  body,  and  have  taught  us  that  the 
action  of  body  on  body  is  produced  exclufively  of 
them  by  the  inward  conftitution  of  body  itfelf,  and 
is  varied  according  to  the  divers  conftitutions  of  the 
bodies  that  are  at  any  time  paffive,  and  the  different 
ftates  they  are  in.  This  opinion  leads  us  on  to 
obferve  the  mechanifm  of  body,  the  laws  of  motion, 
and  whatever  elfe  makes  any  part  of  phyftc?l  enquiry. 
The  other  is  founded  in  abftrad  general  notions, 
which  the  knowledge  of  particulars  had  little  ffiare 
in  framing,  and  points  up  to  the  chimeras  of  ima¬ 
gination.  But  hill  even  the  belt  of  them  hops  ffiort 
of  the  real  effences  of  fubftances,  ffiews  us  more 
caufes,  but  ffiews  us  as  little  the  principles  of  their 
caufality. 

Although  the  fyftem  of  philofophy  be  in  this 
refpedl  totally  changed,  yet  the  mind  has  found 
it  convenient  to  preferve  the  notion  of  fenfibie 
qualities.  They  were  thought  real,  and  referred  to 
fubftances  as  inherent  fpecificaliy  in  them.  They  are 
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conceived  now  to  be  qualities  by  imputation  only, 
and  refer  to  the  manner  in  which  our  feni'es  are  af¬ 
fected  We  cannot  fay  with  ftriCt  propriety,  this 
clock  has  feveral  fenfible  qualities,  though  it  marks 
the  days  of  the  month  to  our  fight  alone,  and  the 
hours  and  the  minutes  to  our  eyes  and  to  our  ears. 
We  know  that  there  are  no  fuch  difiinCt  qualities 
in  the  clock,  and  that  all  thefe  effects  are  produced 
by  one  fpring,  governed  and  producing  effects  ac¬ 
cording  to  its  own  temper,  according  to  laws  and 
directions  refulting  from  the  ftruCture  of  the  whole 
machine,  and  according  to  the  texture  and  date  of 
the  organs  of  thofeto  whom  it  is  vifible,  or  audible. 
Juft  fo  we  cannot  fay  with  ftriCt  propriety,  that  fnow 
is  cold  by  a  cold  quality,  any  more  than  white  by  a 
white  quality ;  or  that  fire  is  hot  by  a  hot  quality. 
They  excite  ideas  that  we  diftinguifh  and  mark  by 
thefe  words ;  but  they  contain  nothing  in  them  that 
refembles  thefe  ideas.  By  the  perceptions  we  have 
of  thefe  ideas,  we  mark,  under  the  name  of  quali¬ 
ties,  the  divers  effects  of  the  unknown  effences  of 
fubftances.  ✓ 

This  modern  expedient  (Tor  tbe  mind  invents  ex¬ 
pedients  as  faffc  as  it  finds  the  want  of  them  in  the 
improvement,  or  more  eafy  improvement  of  know¬ 
ledge)  is  the  more  reafonably  employed  on  another 
account.  Though  there  are  no  fuch  diftinCt  fpecific 
qualities  in  bodies  as  were  affumed  by  philofophers, 
yet  the  particles  which  compofe  bodies  are  often  he- 
rerogeneous,  as  they  appear  by  fure  experiments ; 
among  other  inftances  in  that  of  light,  and  in  the 
production  of  colors.  Now  this  heterogeneity,  which 
is  thought  to  confifl  in  the  different  fizes  of  the  par¬ 
ticles  and  which  may  confift  in  other  differences  un- 
difcoverable  by  us,  continuing  the  lame,  and  each 
kind  aCting  and  being  aCted  upon  according  to  its 
kind,  this  amounts  in  fome  manner  to  a  notion  of 
qualities  contained  in  bodies ;  and  being  fo  con- 
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ceived,  the  mind  knows  no  more  indeed  of  the  real 
conftitutions  of  bodies  than  it  knew  before,  but  pro¬ 
ceeds  in  this  hypothetical  manner  a  little  better  and 
with  greater  clearnefs  and  precifion  in  the  purfuit  of 
phyfical  enquiries.  Thefe  enquiries  thus  affifted  en¬ 
able  us  to  analyze  the  component  particles  of  bodies 
in  their  effects,  and  to  difcover  in  them  too  fome 
general  laws  by  which  the  aftion  of  thefe  compo¬ 
nent  particles  Separately  and  cohesively  is  direfted. 
This  is  fome  knowledge,  and  has  the  appearance  of 
being  greater  than  it  is.  But  there  is  fomething  hill 
behind,  concerning  which  we  cannot  boaft  even  the 
lead;  appearance  of  knowledge.  Body  acts  on  body 
by  contact  and  pulfion.  This  is  certain,  though  it 
be  not  fo  certain  that  body  can  aft  no  other  way,  as 
philofophers  generally  affume.  But  even  this  pul¬ 
fion  caufed  by  motion,  as  motion  is  caufed  by  pul¬ 
fion  :  fo  that  we  get  thus  into  a  circle,  and  may  go 
eternally  round  in  the  dark,  without  being  nearer 
to  difcover  what  it  is  that  puts  mobility,  that  eflen- 
tial  property  of  matter  or  body,  into  aftion,  unlefs 
we  fuppofe  that  the  motion  imprefied  originally  con¬ 
tinues  ftill  without  any  diminution.  Who  can  doubt 
that  there  is  attraftion  or  gravitation  and  repulfion 
in  body,  as  well  as  pulfion  ?  Who  can  withold  his 
admiration  from  thofe  difcoveries  that  modern  phi- 
lofophy  has  made  concerning  the  laws  of  motion, 
the  properties  of  bodies  that  become  apparent  by 
them,  and  the  aftions  of  bodies  on  bodies  that  fol¬ 
low  according  to  them  ?  But  who  can  or  will  ever 
be  able  to  fay  what  the  fprings  of  corporeal  nature 
are,  without  which  there  could  be  neither  aftion  nor 
motion  ?  What  is  that  fpring,  for  inftance,  which 
emits  from  the  body  of  the  fun  innumerable  parti¬ 
cles  of  light,  that  make  their  paffage  of  fifty  milli¬ 
ons  of  miles  to  our  earth  in  feven  minutes  of  time, 
or  thereabouts,  with  a  velocity  inconceivable  though 
demonftrated  ?  Well  may  the  caufe  be  incompre- 
henfible,  when  the  effeft  paffes  comprehenfion. 
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Here  now  the  word  fores,  of  which  we  are  to 
fpeak,  comes  into  play,  and  ferves  as  a  fign  of  the 
unknown  caufes  of  the  phaenomena,  both  of  nature 
and  of  art;  for  effects  are  produced  in  the  works 
of  art  by  an  imitation  of  thofe  of  nature,  whereof 
the  caufes  are  unknown  even  to  the  artificer.  When 
we  employ  the  word  alone,  it  is  of  very  vague  figni- 
fication,  and  imports  nothing  more  than  fome  deter¬ 
mining  power  intelledual  or  corporeal.  But  the 
mind  takes  two  methods  to  give  it  greater  precifion, 
when  that  is  neceffary.  We  annex  it  fometimes  to 
words  which  fignify  that  whereof  we  would,  on  fuch 
occafions,  denote  the  power  in  general  to  produce 
effeds  in  phyfics,  in  mechanics,  in  ethics ;  and  thus 
we  fay  the  force  of  wind,  the  force  of  a  mill,  or  the 
force  of  habit.  We  annex  at  other  times  to  it 
words  that,  referring  to  particular  known  effeds, 
ferve  to  fix  on  every  occafion  the  meaning  of  it ; 
juft  as  we  annex  the  words  hot  or  cold,  to  fignify 
certain  fuppofed  qualities  of  body,  and  as  intelligi¬ 
bly  at  leaft  as  we  ufe  the  names  of  fubftances.  Thus 
we  fpeak  of  attradive,  repelling,  impelling  force,  of 
the  force  of  gravitation,  of  cohefion,  and  even  of 
inadivity.  Our  Newton ,  who  has  opened,  by  the 
help  of  thefe  fure  guides  experiment  and  geometry, 
fo  large  a  field  of  knowledge  and  enquiry  to  prefent 
and  future  philofophers  concerning  the  greateft  and 
the  leaft  phssnomena  of  nature,  was  far  from  pre¬ 
tending  to  determine  the  efficient  caufe  of  his  attrac¬ 
tion,  or  what  that  force  is  which  makes  bodies, 
and  every  particle  of  body,  mutually  tend  to  one 
another,  and  thereby  give  us  an  idea  of  attrading 
according  to  what  has  been  taken  notice  of  already. 
He  diftinguilhed  fo  carefully  between  the  particular 
attradions  of  the  fchools,  and  his  meaning  in  the 
ufe  of  this  word,  that  nothing  could  be  more  delpi- 
cable  than  the  ignorance  or  malice  of  thofe  who 
would  have  confounded  them,  and  have  made  him 
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an  afferter  of  occult  qualities,  who  difcovered  the 
moll  univerfal  and  the  lead;  occult  quality,  if  I  may 
have  leave  to  call  it  fo  for  once,  that  ever  was,  fince 
it  intercedes  the  whole  corporeal  fydem.  To  this, 
and  to  the  feveral  kinds  of  it,  he  referred  all  the 
phenomena  that  cannot  be  accounted  for  by  im- 
pulfe,  and  they  are  many,  though  many  of  thofe 
which  were  afcribed  to  a  fort  of  attraction  by  the 
antients  are  on  better  foundations  afcribed  to  im- 
pulfe  by  the  moderns.  But  neither  for  the  caufe  of 
impulfe,  nor  of  attraction,  nor  of  any  aCtion  of 
body  even  the  mod  fenfible,  can  philofophy  account. 
They,  therefore,  who  ufe  the  word  force  as  the  fign 
of  an  unknown  caufe,  whild  they  apply  themfelves 
folely  to  difcover  the  laws  by  which  this  caufe  aCts, 
and  the  effeCts  it  produces,  make  a  proper  ufe  of  the 
word.  They  who  affeCl  to  talk  in  any  other  man¬ 
ner,  either  phyfical  or  metaphyfical,  about  force, 
abufe  the  word  mod  impertinently,  and  pervert 
into  artifice  a  very  ufeful  art  of  the  rnind. 

But  this  is  not  the  only  method  by  which  this  art 
of  the  mind  is  perverted.  It  degenerates  into  arti¬ 
fice  likewife,  by  the  ufe  which  they  make  of  it,  who 
invent  words  to  point  out  caufes,  they  fuppofe  un¬ 
known,  of  effe&s  whofe  real  caufes  are  known.  In 
the  former  method  men  are  led  into  error,  by  affeCb- 
ing  knowledge;  in  this,  by  affeCting  ignorance. 
Whatever  force  is,  it  is  the  caufe  of  effeCls  that  are 
known,  but  cannot  be  afcribed  to  any  caufe  that  is 
known.  In  this  the  propriety  of  the  word  confids ; 
for  if  they  could  be  afcribed  to  any  caufe  known  and 
denominated,  it  would  be  improper,  and  the  ufe  of 
it  could  only  ferve  to  mifiead.  But  there  may  be 
more  than  error,  there  may  be  fraud  in  this  cafe ; 
for,  to  borrow  an  image  from  the  application  of  the 
word  chance,  the  fair  gameder  who  fflould  fee  a 
yaffle  of  fixes  thrown  feveral  times  together  might 
afcribe  it  to  chance,  that  is,  to  an  unknown  caufe, 
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very  properly ;  but  the  (harper,  who  had  loaded  the 
dice,  or  who  knew  that  they  were  loaded,  would 
afcribe  it  to  chance  fraudulently  as  well  as  impro¬ 
perly. 

I  could  wi(h  that  Alciphron  and  Lyficles  had  made 
this  Gbfervation  to  Euphranor ,  and  had  applied  it  to 
(hew  him  why  they  admitted  the  word  force,  and  re¬ 
jected  the  word  grace.  The  talk  would  not  have 
been  hard,  fince  it  would  not  have  been  hard  to  (hew 
him  real  caufes  fufficiently  known,  and  fufficiently 
marked  by  words,  of  the  effects  afcribed  by  him  to 
a  caufe  fuppofcd  unknown,  and  marked  by  a  dif- 
tinCt  word  appropriated  to  this  purpofe.  They  might 
have  fhewn  thefe  caufes  to  be  the  influence  of  a  re¬ 
ligious  education,  a  warm  head,  and  a  warmer 
heart ;  hope,  fear,  grief,  joy,  (trong  paffions  turned 
by  prejudice  and  habit  to  devotion,  devotion  itfelf 
nurfing  its  own  principles,  the  effect  in  its  turn  be¬ 
coming  a  caufe  uniform  and  condant,  or  redoubling 
its  force  on  the  lead  failure,  in  acts  of  attrition,  con¬ 
trition,  mortification  and  repentance.  They  might 
have  proved  not  only  by  probable  reafons,  but  by 
indubitable  facts,  the  fufficiency  of  thefe  and  other 
known  caufes  to  produce  all  the  effects  commonly 
afcribed  to  grace,  even  the  mod  adonifhing  that 
ever  appeared  in  faints,  confefl'ors,  or  martyrs. 
Nay  they  might  have  fhewn  that  effects  more  ado¬ 
nifhing,  and  many  of  them  better  vouched  than  mod 
of  thefe,  have  been  and  are  dill  daily  produced  in 
men,  whom  it  would  be  blafphemeous  to  repute 
under  the  divine  influence.  Alciphron  might  have 
illudrated  this  argument  in  his  ferious  character,  by 
quoting  the  faints,  confeffors,  and  martyrs  of  idola¬ 
try  and  herefy  ;  and  Lyficles  in  his  gayer  character, 
by  quoting  thofe  of  atheifm,  and  of  the  mod  abo¬ 
minable  vices  as  well  as  the  mod  indifferent  cuf- 
toms,  of  paederady  for  indance  and  of  long  beards. 
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I  am  thinking  what  Euphranor  would  have  repli¬ 
ed  to  the  minute  philofophers,  and  can  difcover  no 
reply  worthy  of  that  folidity  and  that  candor  which 
render  him  equally  admirable  and  amiable,  He 
might  have  faid  indeed  that  he  was  mifunderllood 
by  them,  that  the  parity  he  infilled  on  was  not 
meant  to  “  confill  in  a  proof  of  grace,  as  well  as 
“  force  from  the  effeds ;  that  it  was  only  meant  to 
“  anfwer  an  objection  againll  the  dodrine  of  grace, 
“  fuppofmg  it  proved  from  revelation,  and  not  to 
“  prove  its  exillence ;  that  therefore  if  the  parity 
<e  was  fufficient  to  prove  the  pofiibility  of  -believing 
“  grace  without  an  idea  of  it,  the  objection  they 
“  had  made  was  anfwered,  and  he  aimed  at  no 
(i  more.”  But  I  think  that,  as  minute  philofophers 
as  I  am  willing  to  allow  Alciphron  and  Lyfides  to 
have  been,  they  would  have  maintained  very  eafiiy 
the  pertinence  of  their  objection,  and  the  infuffici- 
ency  of  Euphranor' s  anfwer. 

They  might  have  faid,  there  is  not  even  the  parity 
you  now  fuppofe  between  force  and  grace.  Our  ob¬ 
jection  againll  the  latter  did,  in  effed,  anticipate 
your  reply :  and  if  we  allowed  your  reply  to  be  a 
good  one,  it  would  neither  llrengthen  your  caufe, 
nor  weaken  ours.  The  parity  between  force  and 
grace,  which  you  confine  now  to  a  pofiibility  of  be¬ 
lieving  one  as  well  as  the  other,  is  not  fufficient ; 
becaufe  it  is  not  real.  The  pofiibility  of  believing 
force  is  nothing  more  than  the  pofiibility  of  believ¬ 
ing  that  every  died  has  a  caufe,  though  the  caufe 
be  unknown  to  us,  and  the  propriety  of  the  word 
confilts  in  the  application  of  it  to  no  other  caufe. 
The  difparity  and  impropriety  do  not  arife  from  our 
having  no  idea  of  grace,  for  it  is  true  that  we  have 
none  of  force ;  but  they  arife  from  hence,  that 
there  is  not  the  fame  poffibility  of  believing  a 
caufe  whereof  we  have  no  idea,  and  which  cannot 
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be  afcertained  by  its  effects,  as  there  is  of  believing 
one  whereof  we  have  no  idea  indeed,  but  which 
may  be  afcertained  by  its  effefts.  You  affume 
grace  as  a  caufe  of  one  particular  kind,  an  im¬ 
mediate  influence  of  God  on  the  mind,  and  you 
apply  it  to  eflfe&s  that  may  have  caufes  of  feveral 
kinds.  Should  a  word  be  invented  to  fignify  a  moral 
caufe  of  effeds  purely  phyfical,  or  a  phyflcal  caufe 
of  effeds  purely  moral,  you  would  laugh  at  the 
invention,  and  you  would  be  in  the  right.  But 
is  it  a  jot  lefs  ridiculous  to  affign  a  particular 
caufe,  either  natural  or  fupernatural,  of  effeds  that 
may  be  produced  by  any  or  all  of  thefe,  and  to 
think  to  fave  the  abfurdity  by  faying,  that  the 
word  invented  to  denote  this  caufe  has  no  idea  at¬ 
tached  to  it,  no  more  than  that  of  force  ? 

The  ufe  of  the  word  force  can  have  no  equivo¬ 
cal  confequence,  the  ufe  of  the  word  grace  may. 
The  teftimony,  nay  the  convidion  of  men  that  they 
felt  the  influence  of  this  unknown  caufe,  would 
not  take  off  the  equivocation.  How  Ihould  it, 
after  all  the  examples  that  may  be  brought  from 
daily  experience?  A  real  enthufiafh  doubts  no 
more  of  his  perceptions  of  the  operations  of  grace 
informing  his  mind  and  determining  his  will,  than 
he  doubts  of  his  perceptions  of  the  action  of  out¬ 
ward  objeds  on  his  fenfes,  and  perhaps  lefs. 

Another  thing,  which  I  imagine  that  the  minute 
philofophers  would  have  faid  to  Euphranor ,  is  this. 
Since  the  parity  you  endeavor  to  eftablilh  between 
force  and  grace  cannot  be  fo  eftablilhed  as  to  an- 
fwer  your  purpofe  on  any  principles  of  reafon ;  it 
remains,  that  the  notion  of  grace  cannot  be  re¬ 
ceived,  nor  the  word  employed  on  any  other  autho¬ 
rity,  than  that  of  implicit  faith  in  the  revelation 
by  which  you  fuppofe  the  exiftence  of  grace  proved. 
That  authority  obliges  us  to  believe  an  adion  or  an 
influence  of  God  on  his  eled,  the  manner  of  which 
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no  human  idea  can  reach.  But  on  what  authority, 
Euphranor ,  do  you  anfwer  our  “  objection  againft 
<e  the  dodrine  of  grace,  by  fuppofing  it  proved  by 
•“  revelavion  ?”  If  you  have  proved  this  fad,  that 
the  chriftian  revelation,  in  which  the  dodrine  of 
grace  is  contained,  was  made  by  God  to  mankind, 
as  all  fads  and  efpecially  one  of  this  importance 
ought  to  be  proved,  for  every  other  kind  of  proof 
proves  nothing,  we  will  agree,  though  there  be  not 
the  fame  reafon  tor  admitting  grace  as  for  admit¬ 
ting  force,  that  both  are  to  be  received  alike.  Our 
objedion  was  inefficient,  but  your  anfwer  then  was 
unneceffary ;  for  furely  nothing  can  be  more  unne- 
ceffary,  than  to  go  about  to  eftabiiffi  on  probable 
arguments  what  is  already  eftablilhed  on  demonftra- 
tion :  and  the  real  exiftence  of  grace  has  been  al¬ 
ready  demonftrated,  if  the  truth  of  the  revelation, 
in  every  part  of  it,  has  been  fo ;  fince  no  propofi- 
tion  can  be  more  demonftrated  than  this,  that  a 
doctrine  taught  by  infinite  wifdom  and  truth  is  a 
true  dodrine.  lr  you  have  not  proved  this  fad,  and 
we  think  you  have  fcarce  attempted  it  by  the  proper 
proofs,  your  argument  is  a  pure  fophifm.  When 
we  urge  that  the  dodrine  of  grace,  or  any  other 
chnftian  dodrine,  is  inconceivable,  or  that  it  is  preg¬ 
nant  with  abfurd  confequences,  and  therefore  un¬ 
worthy  of  God  ;  this  is  urged  in  ftridnefs,  ex  abun- 
dantia,  for  we  do  not  give  up  the  fundamental 
point,  which  is,  that  the  authenticity  of  your  fcrip- 
tures,  in  the  whole  and  in  every  part  of  them,  and 
the  truth  by  confequence  of  your  Tevelation,  has  not 
been  yet  proved.  When  you  fiappofe  the  contrary, 
therefore,  in  dilputing  with  us,  you  beg  the  queftion 
about  a  principle,  in  order  to  confirm  a  confequence. 
Thus  it  feems  to  me,  that  the  difpute  between  Eu¬ 
phranor  and  the  minute  philofophers  would  have 
ended.  What  I  have  faid  upon  it  can  be  fcarce  cal¬ 
led  a  digreffion  ;  fmce  this  comparifon  of  force  and 
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grace  ferves  admirably  well  to  exemplify  what  has 
been  faid  concerning  the  art  and  artifice  of  the  mind 
in  the  proper  and  improper  ufe  of  words,  to  which 
no  determinate  ideas  are  annexed. 


SECTION  VII. 

Many  other  arts  there  are  by  which  the  human 
snind  endeavors  to  help  itfelf  in  the  acquifition  and 
communication  of  knowledge.  Some  of  them  are 
as  liable  to  abufe  as  thefe  which  have  been  mention¬ 
ed,  and  all  of  them  are  abufed  more  or  lefs,  to  the 
production  and  propagation  of  error  ;  for  I  prefume, 
from  what  I  have  the  means  of  obferving,  that  this 
would  be  found  true,  on  a  ftriCt  examination,  even 
in  the  applications  of  geometrical  knowledge.  But 
it  is  time  I  fhould  put  an  end  to  this  effay,  that  be¬ 
comes  a  treatife  in  bulk  at  leaft,  if  not  in  matter  nor 
method.  That  I  may  not  conclude  too  abruptly 
however,  even  for  fuch  a  rambling  effay ;  it  is  ne- 
ceffary  I  fhould  proceed  to  diflinguifh,  in  a  few 
more  inftances,  between  real  and  imaginary  know¬ 
ledge,  the  natural  powers  and  the  arts,  the  arts  and 
the  artifices  of  the  human  mind  :  and  if  thefe  inftan¬ 
ces  fhould  lead  me  further  than  I  intend,  you  will 
pleafe  to  afcribe  this  prolixity  to  my  love  of  truth, 
and  to  my  defire  of  giving  you  all  the  fatisfa&ion  l 
can. 

I  will  obferve,  therefore,  that  as  the  fagacity  of  the 
mind  has  invented  various  arts  whereby  to  improve 
the  other  faculties  and  even  itfelf,  and  to  carry  their 
united  forces  a  little  further  than  the  immediate  lef- 
fons  of  nature  carry  them  ;  fo  the  affections  of  the 
mind  have  not  only  turned  thefe  arts  frequently 
into  artifice,  an  example  or  two  of  which  we  have 
feen,  but  have  gone  further.  They  have  not  only 
flid  imperceptibly,  but  have  plunged  openly  into 
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artifice  ;  and  philosophers,  thofe  that  I  intend  here., 
feeni  to  acquire  knowledge  only  as  a  neceftary  flep 
to  error :  when  they  have  done  this,  when  they 
have  loft  fight  of  the  former,  they  grow  fo  fond  of 
the  latter,  that  they  efteem  it  no  longer  an  human, 
but  raife  it,  by  an  imaginary  apotheofis,  up  to  a 
divine  fcience ;  which  is,  of  all  others  the  mod 
pernicious  artifice  of  the  mind,  according  to  my 
lord  Bacon ,  and  according  to  truth.  “  Peflima  res 
4C  eft  errornm  apotheofis,  et  pro  pefte  intelle&us 
44  habenda  eft  ft  vanis  accedat  veneratio.” 

Are  thefe  lovers  of  wifdom,  thefe  fearchers  of 
truth,  you  may  well  aik,  nothing  better  than  ven¬ 
ders  of  falfe  wares,  venders  of  hypothetical  fyftems 
at  beft,  and  often  of  fuch  as  are  entirely  fantaftical  ? 
1  fear  that  they  are:  and  that  the  only  excufe  to  be 
made  for  them  is,  that  they  fometimes  deceive  them- 
felves  firft.  They  put  me  in  mind  of  a  paflage  in 
Plutarch,  who  compares  the  ftoics  to  Ihips  that  fet 
out  under  aufpicious  names,  the  Succefs  or  the  Swift- 
fure  for  inftance,  and  who  are  beaten  by  tempefts 
in  their  voyage  or  caft  away.  The  great  mifehief 
is,  that  the  implicit  paflenger  fhares  the  fate  of 
the  unwary  mariner.  In  lhort,  fo  it  is :  the  moft 
irrational  of  all  proceedings  pafs  for  the  utmoft 
efforts  of  human  reafon ;  and  that  philofophy, 
which  pretends  to  teach  us  the  fublimeft  truths, 
ferves  only  to  amufe  mankind  in  a  middle  or  low 
region  between  truth  and  error,  knowledge  and 
ignorance. 

Let  us  now  refume  the  divifion  of  our  ideas 
into  fuch  as  are  natural  and  fuch  as  are  artificial. 
Thofe  of  the  firft  fort  are  fuch  as  God  appoint¬ 
ed  them  to  be,  and  are,  therefore,  real  human 
ideas.  Thofe  of  the  fecond  are  framed  by  the 
mind,  fometimes  under  the  direftion  of  judgment, 
and  fometimes  under  the  prevalent  influence  of  ima¬ 
gination,  and  are  accordingly  fometimes  real  and 
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fometimes  fantadic.  Real  ideas  are  defined,  by 
Mr.  Locke ,  to  be  44  fuch  as  have  a  foundation  in 
44  nature,  a  conformity  with  the  real  Being  and 
44  exigence  of  things,  or  with  their  archytipes.” 
Fantaftical  ideas  then  are  fuch  as  have  not  this 
foundation,  nor  this  conformity.  Now  this  de¬ 
finition  requires  a  little  commentary  to  make  it 
more  clear,  and  more  exaft  too,  if  I  midake  not, 
in  one  part  of  it  at  lead. 

Our  fimple  ideas  are  all'  real,  whether  they  be 
ideas  of  the  primary  or  of  the  fecondary  qualities 
of  bodies,  as  fome  philofophers  fpeak:  or,  as  I 
had  rather  fay,  whether  they  be  fuch  as  all  body 
excites  in  us,  like  thofe  of  extenfion,  folidity,  fi¬ 
gure,  divifibility  and  mobility  ;  or  whether  they  be 
fuch  as  particular  bodies  excite  in  us,  like  thofe  of 
colors,  founds,  fmells,  tades,  and  the  whole  tribe 
of  tangible  qualities.  But  in  our  complex  ideas  of 
fubdances,  the  cafe  is  not  the  fame.  They  mud 
be  real  as  long  as  they  are  conformable  to  the  com¬ 
binations  of  fimple  ideas  that  exid  in  the  fubdances 
which  caufe  them.  But  they  are  liable  to  become 
fantadical,  becaufe  it  is  in  the  power  of  the  mind 
to  form  them  without  any  regard  to  exidence,  and 
becaufe  their  reality  neither  is  nor  can  be  founded 
in  any  thing  but  real  exidence  actual  or  pad.  The 
reafon  of  this,  which  Mr.  Locke  gives  where  he 
treats  of  the  reality  of  human  knowledge,  is  fo  ob¬ 
vious  that  a  very  little  refie&ion  mud  fugged  it  to 
every  thinking  man,  in  the  prefent  date  of  philoso¬ 
phy.  The  real  conditutions  of  fubdances  being  en¬ 
tirely  unknown,  it  is  as  impodible  we  fhould  know 
which  of  the  powers  that  caufe  our  fimple  ideas  can 
co-exid,  and  which  cannot,  any  other  way  than  by 
experience,  as  it  is  that  we  fhould  know  what  thefe 
powers  are.  Whenever  we  frame  ideas,  therefore, 
of  fubdances,  without  being  authorized  by  exidence 
thefe  complex  ideas  mud  needs  be  fantadical ;  fince 
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they  are  compofed  of  fimpie  ideas  proceeding  from 
powers  whofe  coexiltence  is,  for  aught  we  know, 
impoliible.  As  obvious  and  as  decifive  as  this  rea- 
fon  is,  it  has  not  hindered  men  from  exercifing, 
even  on  fubftances,  the  power  by  which  they  boalt 
themfelves  able  to  frame  ideas  of  what  may  exilf, 
as  well  as  of  what  does  exift,  or  has  exifted.  Thus 
Plato  and  others,  both  before  and  fmce  his  time, 
have  people  dinvifible  worlds  with  fo  much  poetical 
licence,  that  one  is  tempted  to  think  of  him,  who 
feems  to  have  been  above  the  lownefs  of  fuperftition, 
that  he  was  very  little  in  earned:,  and  meaned  ra¬ 
ther  to  amufe  than  inftruct  an  age  wherein  the 
marvelous  was  fure-  to  pleafe. 

It  is  the  abufe  and  mifapplication  of  this  power, 
that  has  opened  an  inexh audible  fource  of  fantafti- 
cal  ideas  and  notions,  which  have  been  the  bane  of 
philofophy,  and  have  infected  almoft  every  branch 
of  fcience.  The  proofs  are  innumerable;  and  the 
inftances  that  may  be  produced  are  liable  neither  to 
objection  nor  evqfion  among  men  who  join  candor 
with  knowledge;  two  qualifications  that  are  infe- 
parable  from  the  love  of  truth ;  that  promote  one 
another  in  the  difqovery  of  it ;  that  ftiould  always 
go  together,  and  fcarce  ever  do  fo.  Fantaflicai 
ideas  and  notions  of  every  conceivable  kind,  and 
even  of  fubftances  immortal  and  mortal,  celeftial 
and  infernal,  divine  and  human,  or  amphibious 
beings  that  partake  of  the  two  natures,  hare  us  in 
the  face  whenever  we  look  into  the  hiftories,  tra¬ 
ditions  and  philofophical  remains  that  are  come 
down  to  us  from  the  remote!!  antiquity.  The  fame 
phamnomena  appear  in  all  thefe  of  the  intervening 
ages :  and  to  fay  the  truth,  fcience,  or  rather  that 
which  pa{fed  for  fcience,  in  many  of  thefe,  was  com- 
poled  of  little  elfe.  In  thefe  latter  ages,  even  fince 
the  refurreftion  of  letters,  fmce  the  improvement  of 
philofophy  and  of  human  reafon,  feveral  ideas  and 
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notions  that  were  principles  of  imaginary  knowledge 
to  the  antients  have  been  preferved  in  efieem  and 
veneration  :  as  if  that,  which  had  no  foundation  in 
nature  three  thoufand  years  ago,  could  have  acquir¬ 
ed  it  fince,  and  ideas  which  were  fantaflical  in  their 
minds  could  ripen  into  reality  in  ours.  They  are 
not  the  lefs  fantaflical  neither  for  having  been  purg¬ 
ed  of  forne  circumftantial  abfurdities,  and  rendered 
a  little  more  piaufible  by  foftenings  and  refinements. 
It  mufl  be  confefled,  that  how  deficient  foever  the 
antient  philofophers  might  be  in  real,  they  left 
fcarce  any  thing  new  to  be  invented  in  imaginary 
fcience.  But  they  left  much  to  be  improved:  and 
this  tafk  feveral  of  the  moderns  have  executed  molt 
fuccefsfully.  We  may  fay  of  fantaflical  ideas,  in 
general,  what  Tully  fays  of  one  kind  of  them,  that 
of  prognoflications  by  dreams,  at  the  clofe  of  his 
treatife  on  divination  ;  that  the  folicitude  and  fear 
they  .caufe  would  have  fallen  into  contempt,  if  phi¬ 
lofophers,  who  feemed  to  be  perfect  maflers  of  rea- 
fon,  had  not  taken  upon  them  to  be  protestors  of 
dreams. 

But  thefe  general  refleStions  would  be  more  fea- 
fonable  after  foine  that  are  more  particular,  and 
that  remain  to  be  made.  As  far  as  w’e  have  gone, 
we  have  feen  our  way,  I  think,  very  clearly :  and 
the  diflindion  between  real  and  fantaflical  ideas  of 
fubflances  is  fo  well  eflablilhed,  that  they  cannot 
be  eafily  confounded.  The  diflindion  agrees  with 
one  part  of  Mr.  Locke's  definition ;  aud  is  founded 
in  the  fame  reafon.  But  there  is  another  part  of 
this  definition,  which  feems  too  inaccurately  expref- 
fed  in  the  chapter  of  real  and  fantaflical  ideas,  and 
quite  untrue,  as  well  as  a  little  inconfiflent  with 
what  he  advances  elfewhere,  according  to  the  ex¬ 
planation  of  it  in  the  chapter  of  the  reality  of  know¬ 
ledge.  In  the  definition  it  is  fald,  that  our  ideas 
are  real  when  they  have  a  conformity  with  their  ar- 
chitypes.  In  the  explanation  it  is  faid,  that  “  all 
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44  cur  complex  ideas,  except  thofe  of  fubftances* 
44  being  architypes  of  the  mind’s  own  making,  not 
44  intended  to  be  copies  of  any  thing,  nor  referred 
44  to  the  exigence  of  any  thing,  as  to  their  originals, 
44  cannot  want  any  conformity  necelfary  to  real 
44  knowledge.”  Conformity  with  what  ?  With  them- 
'felves  ?  That  meaning  is  too  abfurd  to  be  fuppofed. 
With  other  ideas  of  what  exifts,  or  has  exifted  ? 
That  cannot  be  intended  neither ;  for  thefe  ideas  are 
44  not  copies  of  any  thing, nor  refer  to  the  exiftence 
44  of  any  thing  as  to  their  originals.”  It  remains, 
therefore,  that  we  underhand  no  conformity  what- 
foever  necelfary  to  make  thefe  ideas  real,  when  it  is 
laid  that  they  want  not  any  that  is  necelfary  to  make 
them  fo.  Now  this  propofition  I  think  abfolutely 
untrue.  There  is  a  conformity,  in  the  Uriel  fenfe  of 
the  word,  though  of  another  kind,  as  necelfary  to 
make  thefe  ideas  real,  as  the  conformity  proper  to 
our  ideas  of  fubdances  is  necelfary  to  make  them  real : 
and  all  the  complex  ideas  here  fpoken  of  are  real,  or 
fantafcic,  as  they  have  or  have  not  this  conformity. 
Thus  it  will  appear,  if  we  do  not  fuffer  the  word  ar- 
chitype  to  perplex  our  thoughts.  If  all  our  com¬ 
plex  ideas,  except  thofe  of  fubhances,  are  archi¬ 
types,  they  mud  be  applicable,  and  properly  and 
really  applicable,  to  fomething ;  for  it  is  at  lead  as 
fantadical  to  frame  an  ar  chitype  applicable,  to  no¬ 
thing  that  is  really  typified  by  it  as  to  frame  the  idea 
of  a  fubltance  that  can  be  referred  to  no  real  exid- 
ence  as  to  the  architype  of  it.  When  architypes  are 
made  by  nature,  they  determine  our  ideas,  as  God, 
the  author  of  nature,  has  appointed  that  they  Ihould 
be  determined  :  and  the  knowledge  we  acquire  by 
them  is  real  knowledge  for  us  and  to  all  human 
purpofes,  whether  thefe  ideas  do  really  refemble 
their  architypes  or  not;  according  to  what  has  been 
inculcated  already,  and  perhaps  more  than  once. 
But  when  complex  ideas  and  notions  are  framed  by 
the  mind  to  ferve  as  architypes  in  it,  they  mud  be 
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framed  with  a  conformity  to  the  fame  nature  that 
determines  the  others,  or  they  will  be  fantadical 
and  produce  no  knowledge,  or  fuch  as  is  fantaftical 
like  themfelves.  I  do  not  fay  that  they  mull  be  fram¬ 
ed  fo  as  to  contain  nothing  which  implies  contradic¬ 
tion.  They  have  been  fo  framed,  indeed,  as  to  im¬ 
ply  it  on  many  occafions,  by  antient  and  modern  l’a- 
ges  and  faints.  But  we  will  fuppofe,  that  they  are 
fo  no  longer:  and  on  that  fuppofition  we  fay,  that 
even  this  is  not  fufficient,  and  that  all  thefe  ideas 
mud  have  a  clofer  conformity  than  that  of  bare  pof- 
fibility  to  what  we  know  of  the  exiftence  of  things 
corporeal  or  intellectual.  Univerfal  poflibility  is  the 
range  of  divine  particular  actuality,  palled  or  pre- 
fent,  and  that  in  a  very  confined  fyftem  of  human 
intellect. 

The  ideas  we  fpeak  of,  it  is  laid,  are  neither  “  in- 
tc  tended  to  be  copies  of  any  thing,  nor  referred  to 
“  the  exifience  of  any  thing  as  to  their  originals.” 
If  this  was  abfolutely  true,  all  fuch  ideas  would  be 
architypes  in  a  drift  fenfe,  and  could  be  conceived 
no  otherwife.  But  it  is  not  abfolutely  true.  It  is 
rather  a  definition  of  fantadical,  than  of  real,  ideas. 
Our  mod  complex  ideas  and  notions  which  combine 
in  the  greafed  variety,  modes  and  relations,  as  well 
as  fimple  ideas,  are  often  copies  ;  they  are  often 
referred  to  exidences,  to  particular  exidences,  as  to 
their  originals :  and  when  they  are  not  fo,  when 
they  are  put  together  in  the  mind,  as  the  mind  never 
perceived  them  put  together  in  exidence,  though  this 
may  be  faid  to  be  done  “  by  the  free  choice  of 
“  the  mind,  and  without  confidering  any  cdnnecli- 
“  on  they  have  in  nature,”  yet  are  they  not,  when 
they  are  real,  quite  arbitrary,  nor  quite  void  of  re¬ 
ference  to  exidence.  Mr.  Locke  fhq.il  prove  this  for 
me.  He  fays,  that  one  of  the  ways  by  which  we  get 
thefe  complex  ideas  of  mixed  modes  is  experience 
and  obfervation  of  things'  themfelves.  In  all  thefe 
indances  then,  the  complex  idea  is  derived  from  ex¬ 
idence 
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iftence,  and  is  a  copy  firft,  though  it  becomes  an  ar~ 
chitype  afterwards.  It  is  fo  in  the  example  he  brings, 
in  that  of  feeing  two  men  wreftle.  It  is  fo  in  a  mul¬ 
titude  of  others,  in  all  thofe  that  are  real  and  of  real 
ufe.  Murder  is  as  old  as  human  race,  and  theft  as 
property.  Shall  we  believe  that  men  were  lawgivers 
and  moralifts,  before  they  were  fpedtators  of  the  ac¬ 
tions  of  one  another  ?  Invention  is  another  of  the 
■ways  he  mentions,  in  which,  by  a  voluntary  a <51  of  the 
mind,  feveral  fimple  ideas  are  put  together  in  it,  and 
the  architype  precedes  exiftence.  But  even  in  thefe 
cafes,  the  combinations  of  ideas,  afcribed  to  the  in¬ 
vention  of  the  mind,  are  fuggefted  to  it  by  other  com¬ 
binations,  as  it  would  be  eafy  to  Ihew  in  the  exam¬ 
ple  brought  of  printing  :  and  though  the  mind  can¬ 
not  be  faid  to  copy,  when  it  has  no  particular  exift¬ 
ence  in  view,  yet  it  muft  be  allowed  to  imitate,  when 
it  has  in  view  not  only, its  fimple  ideas,  but  divers 
combinations  of  them,  derived  immediately  or  re¬ 
motely  from  what  exifts  or  has  exifted  in  the  fyftetn 
of  nature :  and  thefe  it  has  in  view  always  when  the 
complex  ideas  and  notions  we  frame  are  not  purely 
fantaftical.  Thofe  of  parricide  and  facrilege  were 
framed  perhaps  by  fome  men,  for  they  were  not  by 
all,  before  either  of  thefe  crimes  had  been  committed  $• 
and  fo  they  might,  without  doing  much  honor  to  the 
boafted  power  of  knowing  a  priori  and  independently 
of  exiftence.  The  relation  of  father  and  fon  is  added 
to  the  complex  idea  of  murder  in  one  :  and  as  foon  as 
one  order  of  men  and  their  property  came  to  be  reput¬ 
ed  facred,  it  required  no  fuperior  intelligence  to  fore¬ 
fee  that  they  might  be  robbed  as  well  as  other  men. 
But  the  mathematician  never  faw  a  circle  mathemati¬ 
cally  true,  fuch  as  he  defcribes,  and  whofe  properties 
he  confiders :  neither  did  Tull)'  ever  fee  fuch  an  image 
of  virtue  as  he  propofes,  and  whofe  principles  and 
elfefts  are  explained  in  his  offices.  Be  it  fo.  But  the 
mathematician,  who  cor; fliers  the  properties  of  a  cir¬ 
cle,  a  fquare,  or  a  re&angle,  had  obferved  the  va¬ 
rious 
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‘rtbus  terminations  of  extenfion  before  he  turned  ma¬ 
thematician,  and  the  moralift  had  obferved,  wherein 
the  good  and  evil  of  fociety  conftfts,  and  had  framed, 
on  what  he  obferved,  ideas  and  notions  concerning 
virtue  and  vice,  and  the  perfection  of  human  nature 
before  he  writ  of  ethics.  The  ideas  and  notions  of 
both,  to  be  productive  of  real  knowledge,  mult  be 
derived  from  exiftence,  and  referred  back  again  to  it. 

According  to  Mr.  Locke ,  our  knowledge  “  con- 
“  cerning  thefe  ideas  is  real,  and  reaches  things 
“  themfelves ;  becaufe  we  intend  things  no  farther, 
“  than  as  they  are  conformable  to  our  ideas.” 
Thefe  ideas  then,  to  be  real,  mull  reach  things 
themfelves ;  that  is,  they  muft  be  rightly  abftracted 
from  things  that  exift,  and  they  mult  be  applied  to 
things,  no  farther  than  things  are  conformable  to 
them.  This  now  coincides  enough  with  the  opinion 
I  advance.  Our  ideas  are  fantaftic,  and  our  know¬ 
ledge  imaginary,  when  the  former  are  framed  with¬ 
out  a  fufficient  conformity  to  exiftence,  and  when 
they  are  applied  to  things  to  which  they  are  not  ap¬ 
plicable  ;  for  as  ideas  and  notions  may  be  void  of  all 
reality  in  themfelves,  fo  may  they  become  fantaftical 
by  a  fantaftical  application. 

The  miftake  about  thefe  complex  ideas  carries 
much  refernblance  to  that  which  Mr.  Locke  expofes 
fo  juftly  about  maxims  or  axioms.  Thefe  have  been 
reputed  the  principles  of  fcience,  whereas  they  are  in 
truth  the  refult  of  it,  when  they  are  evident ;  and 
cannot  pafs  therefore  with  any  propriety  for  the  prse- 
cognita  and  prseconcelfa,  for  which  they  have  been 
vended  in  the  fchools.  Juft  fo  the  complex  ideas  we 
fpeak  of  are  called  architypes  ;  and  men  infatuate  one 
another  enough  to  imagine  that  there  is  a  fuperior  in¬ 
tellectual  region,  as  it  were,  a  region  of  ideas  that  are 
the  principles  of  general  fcientifical  knowledge,  from 
whence  particular  knowledge  is  to  be  deduced,  and 
by  which  it  is  to  be  controuled.  Whereas  in  truth 
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all  our  ideas  and  notions  are  fantaftical,  as  all  our 
maxims  are  falfe,  when  they  are  not  founded  in  par¬ 
ticular  knowledge:  when  they  are  carried  further 
than  evidence,  the  criterion  of  truth,  accompanies 
them  ;  and  above  all,  when  they  are  repugnant,  as 
philofophical  and  theological  ideas  and  notions  fre¬ 
quently  are,  to  this  very  evidence  and  to  our  know¬ 
ledge  of  things  as  they  exift. 

Something  has  been  faid  concerning  ideas  and  no¬ 
tions  in  a  former  part  of  this  eftay,  that  may  feem  to 
render  what  is  here  faid  about  fuch  as  are  fantaftical 
the  lefs  necefiary.  But  having  occafion  to  fpeak  of 
tbefe,  I  chufe  rather  to  run  the  rifque  of  repetition 
(ufefully  I  hope  to  the  great  end  of  fixing  the  bounds 
of  real  knowledge)  than  not  to  bring  into  a  fuller 
view  this  intellectual  artifice,  which  has  ferved  to 
build  up  fo  much  imaginary  knowledge,  at  the  ex¬ 
pence  of  neglecting  the  other,  and  of  corrupting  it 
in  all  its  parts.  It  was  by  the  means  of  fantaftical 
ideas  and  notions  that  chemiftry  was  turned  into  ai- 
chymy;  aftronomy  into  judicial  aftrology ;  phyfics, 
by  which  I  underhand  the  contemplation  of  mind  as 
well  as  body,  into  theurgic  and  natural  magic;  and 
the  religion  of  nature  into  various  fyftems  of  plain, 
but  alraoft  blafphemous,  declines  of  abfurd  myfteries 
and  fuperftitious  rites.  All  thefe  effects  proceeded 
from  the  vain  philofophv  of  men  more  intent  to  ima¬ 
gine  what  may  be,  than  to  obferve  what  is :  and  if  we 
add  to  thefe  fuch  as  have  proceeded  from  fantaftical 
notions  of  abftra&ion,  upon  which  the  tedious  and 
impertinent  fubtilties  of  ontology  are  founded,  we 
fhall  have  before  us  very  nearly  the  fum  of  all  that 
learned  error  into  which  men  have  fallen  by  reasoning 
on  fantaftical  ideas  and  notions  in  fearch  of  real:  as 
if  it  was  below  the  majefty  of  the  human  mind  to  feek 
for  reality  and  truth  out  of  itfelf :  and  as  if  our  fenfes 
were  given  us  only  to  excite  our  intelled,  and  not 
to  inform  it  by  experiment  and  obfervation. 
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The  principal  occafions,  on  which  the  mind  exer- 
cifes  the  artifice  fpoken  of  in  framing  ideas  that  are 
fantaftical,  may  be  reduced  to  thefe  three.  Philofo- 
phers  invent  hypothetical  ideas  and  notions  in  order 
to  ereCt  on  them  fuch  fyftems  as  cannot  be  erected  on 
real  ideas  and  notions,  that  is,  on  ideas  and  notions 
that  have  a  known  foundation  in  nature.  They  treat 
of  ideas  and  notions  that  are  incomplete  and  inade¬ 
quate,  as  if  they  were  complete  and  adequate.  They 
dogmatize  on  obfcure  and  confufed  ideas  and  no¬ 
tions,  as  if  they  were  clear  and  diftinCt.  Let  us  pro¬ 
duce  in  this  effay  one  example  at  lead  of  the  firft. 
Your  patience  and  mine  too  inay  be  worn  out  by  that 
time :  and  the  examples  omitted  now  may  be  taken 
up  at  fome  other. 

SECTION  VIII. 

I  might  have  reckoned  hypothefes  among  thofe 
arts  of  the  mind  that  degenerate  into  artifice ;  for 
fuch  they  have  been  often.  The  greateft  part  of  an¬ 
cient  philofophy,  almoft  all  except  ethics,  was  no¬ 
thing  elfe  :  and  to  mention  no  other  among  the  mo¬ 
derns,  Des  Cartes  had  much  to  anfwer  for  of  this  kind. 
His  great  reputation  put  hypothefes  into  fafhion;  and 
natural  philofophy  became  a  fort  of  phyfical  romance. 
But  this  manner  of  impofing  imaginary  for  real 
knowledge  is  over,  whilli  one  more  abfurd  remains 
in  credit ;  and,  whilfl:  naturalifts  can  Hide  no  longer 
from  art  into  artifice  without  being  detected,  meta- 
phyficians  fet  out  in  artifice,  and  they  fucceed.  An 
hypothecs  in  phyfics  can  make  its  way  now  no  farter 
nor  no  further  than  experience  countenances  and 
fupports  it.  But  in  rnetaphyfics  it  is  otherwife.  Their 
hypothefes  (land  alone :  they  (land  in  the  place  of 
experimental  knowledge,  are  not  fo  much  as  deduc¬ 
ed  from  it  by  a  fair  analogy,  but  are  made  inde¬ 
pendently  of,  and  frequently  in  direCt  contradiction 
to  it. 
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They  who  plead  for  hypothefes  urge,  not  very  un¬ 
reasonably,  that  they  may  be  of  fome  ufe  in  the  in- 
veftigation  of  truth,  whillt  they  are  employed  ;  and 
that  they  may  ferve  to  the  fame  purpofe,  even  when 
they  are  difcovered  to  be  falfe  and  are  laid  afide :  as 
men  who  have  miffed  their  way  give  fome  inftruc- 
tion  to  others  to  find  it.  Befides  which  they  do  not 
fo  much  as  pretend  that  any  hypothefis  ought  to  be 
maintained,  if  a  Angle  phenomenon  hands  in  dirett 
oppofition  to  it.  I  do  not  agree  to  this  plea  in  the 
whole,  but  to  the  latter  part  of  it  entirely.  By  that, 
the  criterion  of  hypothefes  is  eftablifhed  by  the  favor¬ 
ers  of  them  :  we  take  it  as  they  give  it ;  and  this  cri¬ 
terion  in  the  phyfical  world  is  real  aftual  exiftence. 
The  Copernican  fyftem,  itfelf,  hands  on  no  other 
bottom.  The  Newtonian  fyhem  of  attrition  hands 
on  the  fame  :  and  this  bottom  is  grown  fo  broad  and 
fo  firm,  that  neither  the  jokes  of  foreign  wits,  nor 
the  cavils  of  foreign  philofophers,  can  fhake  it  as  far 
as  fenfible  bodies  and  fenfible  dihances  are  concern¬ 
ed.  But  at  the  fame  time  they  who  prefume  to  fup- 
pofe  it  equally  certain  where  infenfible  bodies,1  the 
minima  naturae,  and  infenfible  dihances,  are  con¬ 
cerned,  as  Some  of  our  countrymen  have  done,  pre¬ 
fume  too  much ;  this  application  of  it  not  having 
been  yet  enough  confirmed  :  and  they  have  been  ac¬ 
cordingly  juhly  cenfured  for  raifing  too  hahily  an  hy¬ 
pothefis  into  a  fyhem.  With  Such  precautions  and 
under  fuch  rehridtions,  hypothefes  can  do  no  hurt, 
nor  Serve  to  propagate  error.  But  then  it  is  furely  a 
ridiculous  Scene  to  obferve  how  confidently  fome 
metaphyfical  philofophers,  who  hrew  themfelves  ex¬ 
tremely  Scrupulous  about  fuch  hypothefes  as  I  have 
mentioned,  either  admit  on  the  authority  of  others, 
or  publifli  on  their  own.  not  barely  as  hypothefes  but 
as  demonhrations,  the  wiideh  notions  imaginable; 
notions  that  are  founded  in  nothing  known  nor 
knowable,  and  that  can  be  tried,  therefore,  by  no 
criterion  whatever. 
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I  have  fpoken  of  phyfics  and  metaphyfics  fome- 
times  in  the  ufual  ftile ;  but  l  am  far  from  altering 
the  opinion  I  have  already  owned,  and  cannot,  there¬ 
fore,  acquiefce  to  the  pretenfions  of  thofe  who  under 
the  umbrage  of  a  fuppofed  fcience  that  confiders  ge¬ 
neral  natures,  elfences,  being  in  the  abftrad,  and 
fpirit  or  immaterial  fubftance,  would  place  them- 
felves  in  a  rank  of  philofophical  precedence  above 
thofe  who  conuder  corporeal  nature  in  the  feveral 
phenomena,  and  would  controul,  what  they  ne¬ 
glect,  particular  experimental  knowledge.  As  to 
the  ontofopbifts,  they  are  the  lineal  descendants  pf 
the  fchoolmen  ;  and  they  deal  like  their  progenitors 
in  little  elfe  than  hard  words  and  fuch  abftraCt  ideas 
and  notions,  as  render  our  knowledge  neither  more 
diftinft  nor  more  extenfive,  but  ferve  to  perplex  it 
and  to  invelope  in  their  obfcurity  what  is  in  itfelf 
very  plain.  I  lhall  neglect  them  therefore,  as  the 
reft  even  of  the  learned  world  appears  to  do.  The 
example  I  am  to  produce,  under  this  head  of  hypo¬ 
thetical  ideas  arid  notions,  fhall  be  taken  from  thofe 
philofophers  who  ufurp  and  appropriate  to  them- 
felves,  as  if  it  were  their  peculiar  province,  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  fpirits  and  fpiritual  things  ;  whereas  pneu¬ 
matics  taken  in  this  fenfe,  if  they  are  any  thing,  are 
as  truly  objects  of  phyfics,  as  pneumatics,  taken  in 
a  more  proper  fenfe,  for  that  branch  of  natural  phi- 
lofophy  whofe  objed  is  the  air  we  breathe.  This 
diftinciion,  however,  has  been  eftablilhed  ;  and  by 
the  help  of  it,  whilft  naturalifts  are  not  at  liberty  to 
make  hypothefes  that  are  not  founded  in  fome  degree 
of  experimental  knowledge,  and  that  are  not  liable 
to  be  controuled  by  it  in  all  their  parts  and  in  all 
their  progrefs,  metaphyficians  are  left  at  liberty  to 
frame  as  many  fantaftical  fyftems  as  they  pleaie  on 
ideas  and  notions  purely  hypothetical,  without  any 
regard  to  this  foundation,  or  this  controul,  as  we 
obferved  juft  now. 

As  foon  as  men  began  to  refled  on  their  own 
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nature,  and  on  that  of  all  the  bodies  which  furround- 
ed  them,  they  could  not  fail  to  obferve  folidity,  ex- 
tenfion,  figure,  divifibility,  and  mobility,  the  mod 
apparent  properties  of  body  or  matter.  As  little 
could  they  fail  to  obferve  the  operations  of  their  own 
minds,  in  which  they  had  the  perceptions  of  thefe 
ideas,  and  to  frame  ideas  of  thought,  and  of  the  fe- 
veral  modes  of  thinking,  particularly  of  that  which 
has  the  power  of  beginning  motion.  None  of  thefe 
ideas  were  contained  in  their  ideas  of  body,  nor  ne- 
ceffarily  connedied  with  them  :  and  that  of  a  power 
to  begin  motion,  which  they  obferved  to  be  in  the 
whole  animal  kind,  and  which  they  knew  confcioufly 
to  be  the  effed  of  thought,  mud  (trike  them  as  a  fu- 
perior  property  to  that  of  mobility,  wdth  which  they 
had  occafion  to  compare  it  every  inftant.  Taking  it 
for  granted  then,  that  they  knew,  as  foon  as  they 
began  to  philofophize,  all  the  perceivable  properties 
of  matter,  they  concluded,  that  fuch  things  as  could 
not  be  accounted  for  by  thefe,  were  to  be  accounted 
for  by  the  properties  of  fome  unperceivable  or  un¬ 
perceived  matter,  or  elfe  by  the  properties  of  fome 
other  fubdance.  The  firft  affumption  was  that  of 
the  mod  antient  philofophers :  the  other  was  made 
much  later,  at  lead  it  was  much  later  that  extended 
and  non-extended  fubdance  were  plainly  contra- 
didinguiiked. 

Thus  the  didindlion  of  body  and  foul  came  to  be 
made  and  edablifhed  among  almod  all  the  philofo¬ 
phers.  It  would  be  tedious  even  to  run  over  the  con- 
fufed  notions  that  were  entertained  about  foul.  It 
was  fire ;  but  a  divine  fire  to  fome :  it  was  air  to 
others :  a  fifth  element  to  others,  “  quintam  quan- 
dam  naturam  f,”  and  therefore  Arifcotle  called  it  by 
a  new  name  enfelekia,  to  fignify  a  certain  continued 
and  perpetual  motion.  “  Sic  ipfum  animum  ente- 
“  lekian  appellat  novo  nomine,  quad  quandam  con-? 
54  tinuatam  motionem  et  perennem  J.”  In  a  word, 

it 
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it  was  fomething,  they  knew  not  what,  which  they 
thought  fit  to  call  breath  or  fpirit,  for  a  reafon  obvi¬ 
ous  enough  :  and  the  notion  of  it  anfvvered  philofo- 
phical  purpofes,  in  metaphyfics,  juft  as  well  as  that 
of  occult  qualities  anfwered  them  in  phyfics.  A  vad 
profufion  of  fouls  followed.  They  were  created  by 
the  exorbitant  power  of  hypothefes  as  faft  and  as 
often  as  they  were  wanted.  There  was  an  untverfal 
foul  common  to  the  whole  fyftem  of  corporeal  being 
or  a  foul  of  the  world ;  for  the  world  was,  in  the, 
imagination  of  fome  of  the  antients,  a  great  animal, 
and  confided,  like  the  animals  it  contains,  of  a  body 
and  afoul.  There  were  particular  fouls  for  celedial 
and  terredrial  bodies,  a  foul  of  the  fun,  a  foul  of 
every  ftar  and  planet,  a  vegetative  foul  for  plants,  a 
fenfitive  foul  for  other  animals ;  and  for  man  there 
was  an  ample  provifion  of  three,  of  the  two  lad  and 
of  a  rational  foul,  which  was  a  participation  of  the 
Divine  mind,  or  an  emanation  from  it,  or  an  infu- 
fion  out  of  it. 

If  we  defcend  from  tbofe  times  to  our  own,  we  (hall 
find  the  fame  hypothefis  maintained  with  a  little  lefs 
confufion  of  opinions,  in  more  precife  and  uniform 
terms  at  lead,  but  dill  as  unintelligibly  as  ever.  Spinoza 
indeed  acknowledged  but  one  fubdance,  and  that  mat¬ 
ter;  as  abfurdly  as  others  have  acknowledged,  but  one 
fubdance,  and  that  fpirit.  On  the  principle  of  the  for- 
'  mer,  the  vegetative,  the  fenfitive  and  even  the  rational 
foul  canbe  nothing elfe  than  matter  differentlyfermen- 
ted  and  fubtilized  in  fydemsofit  differently  organiz¬ 
ed  ;  for  which  opinion  whatever  is  faid,  fnould  be  faid, 
and  might  be  faid,  without  admitting  the  principle  of 
Spinoza  in  its  full  extent ;  without  fuppofmg  God  a 
material  being,  from  whence  the  mod  abfurd  confe- 
quences  would  follow,  and  without  denying  his  ex- 
idence,  which  would  imply,  if  that  be  podible,  more. 
But  the  general  run  of  opinion  affumes  the  foul  to  be 
a  fpiritual  fubdance,  and  a  fpiritual  fubdance  to  be 
unextended,  indivifible,  and  therefore  immortal. 

Now 
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Now  this  affumption  helps  the  hypothecs  fo  little, 
that  the  extravagancies  fancy  builds  on  it  are  as 
great,  and  the  difficulties  oppofed  to  it  perhaps 
greater,  than  when  the  foul  was  deemed  material 
by  fome  Chrifiian,  as  well  as  Fagan  philofophers ; 
for  that  it  was  fo  your  learned  friends  will  I  am  fure 
confefs.  Many  notions,  extravagant  and  fantaftical 
to  the  utpo'ft,  might  be  cited.  Can  there  be  any 
thing  more  extravagant,  or  that  implies  contradic¬ 
tion  more  groflv  than  to  divide  this  indivifible  fub- 
fiance,  like  the  my  (he  divines,  who  had  a  precedent 
for  it  in  that  myfhc  philo’fopher  Plato,  into  an  upper 
and  lower  part?  1  he  good  madmen  mean  well,  no 
doubt :  but  there  is  reafon  to  fufpecl  that,  among 
their  difciples,  the  lower  part  of  the  foul  and  the 
body  are  much  defiled  by  Imagination  and  fenfation 
too,  whilil  the  purity  of  the  upper  part,  where  the 
underfianding  and  the  will  refide,  preferves  the  con¬ 
fidence  in  a  moll  heavenly  tranquillity. 

Should  you  o’ojedl  to  this  infiance  of  extravagant 
opinions,  built  on  the  hypothefis  of  the  foul  confi- 
dered  as  a  fimple  unextended  being  united  to  the 
body,  becaufe  it  is  taken  from  thofe  of  madmen 
who  are  capable  of  framing  the  mofi  extravagant 
and  failed:  notions  on  the  mofi:  reafonable  and  evi¬ 
dent  principles  ;  let  us  lay  afide  all  other  inftances, 
and  produce  as  the  moll  extravagant  of  all  that 
wherein  every  man  who  deals  in  theology  mad  or 
fober  concurs;  that  opinion  for  the  fake  of  which 
this  hypothefis  of  the  foul  was  invented,  and  which 
is  as  little  reconcileable  to  the  wifdom  of  God  and 
to  the  moral  ideas  of  juftice  and  goodnefs,  as  thought 
is  to  all  the  properties  that  we  know  of  matter.  The 
human  foul  then,  which  participates  of  the  divine 
nature  by  emanation,  by  infufion,  or  by  fome 
other  incomprehenfible  adt,  on  account  of  which 
alone  we  are  faid  to  be  made  after  the  image  of 
God,  is  confined  to  the  human  body,  and  is  dif- 
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fufed  through  the  whole  to  inform  and  to  govern  ; 
or  has  a  principal  refidence,  like  the  feat  of  empire, 
in  the  pineal  gland,  or  in  that  part  of  the  brain 
where  I  have  read  that  there  is  a  fort  of  nervous 
juice,  the  fource  of  animal  fpirits,  of  a  mod  fra¬ 
grant  fmeil ;  and  which  puts  me  in  mind  of  the  per¬ 
fume  that  the  infpiring  divinity  fpread  in  the  tem¬ 
ples  where  oracles  were  delivered  to  the  Pagans. 
Whihl  the  foul  is  thus  immerfed  in  matter,  the 
ludre  of  it  is  obfcured  by  this  removal  from  its  di¬ 
vine  original.  The  force  and  energy  of  it  is  clog¬ 
ged,  nay,  it  feems  fince  the  fall  to  contract  an  incli¬ 
nation  to  corporeity,  and  to  adimilate  in  forae  fort 
with  this  inferior  nature,  as  if  they  were  homoge¬ 
neous.  Our  fird  parents  received  from  fenfible  ob¬ 
jects,  after  their  fall,  fuch  drong  impreflions  and 
fuch  deep  traces  in  their  brains,  “  de  fi  grands  vef- 
“  tiges,  et  des  traces  ft  profondes  V’  that  they  may 
well  have  communicated  rhefe  to  the  brains  of  all 
their  defcendants.  Now  the  thoughts  of  the  foul 
being  neceflarily  conformable  to  the  traces  that  are 
in  the  brain,  it  is  you  fee  demondrated  mod  rneta- 
phyfically,  that  in  this  refpect  the  foul  is  dependent 
on  the  body,  and  its  thoughts  and  inclinations  on 
the  thoughts  and  inclinations  of  thofe  who  begot  the 
body  it  inhabits  in  a  perpetual  gradation  of  genera¬ 
tions  down  from  Adam  and  Eve.  Thus  the  foul, 
that  fpiritual  monarch  of  the  human  fydem,  is  fub- 
ject  not  only  to  a  limitation  of  power,  but  to  a  deter¬ 
mination  to  govern  ill.  The  foul  does  not  remain 
long  indeed  in  this  date,  becaufe  the  fydem  it  go¬ 
verns  is  foon  diffolved  by  death.  But  the  fhort  time 
it  remains  in  it,  decides  of  its  date  for  eternity.  It 
feems  to  be  delivered  from  the  body,  and  to  be  re¬ 
ft  or  ed  to  the  full  force  of  its  nature  and  to  the  free 
exercife  of  its  powers,  in  order  only  to  fuffer,  for 
the  mod  part,  during  an  eternity,  for  what  it  did  in 
the  government  of  the  body  when  it  enjoyed  neither 
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during  z  moment.  As  foon  as  philosophers  and  di¬ 
vines  are  able  to  reconcile  all  this  to  their  ideas  of 
the  wifdom,  juflice,  and  goodnefs  of  God,  the  hy¬ 
pothecs  will  be  no  longer  neceffary,  at  leafl  to  the 
former;  fince  they  will  not  find  it  at  all  more  diffi¬ 
cult  to  reconcile  thought  to  their  ideas  of  the  pro¬ 
perties  of  matter. 

The  talk  would  be  endlefs,  and  I  fhall  neither 
give  myfelf  nor  you  the  trouble  to  enumerate  more 
of  the  fantaflical  ideas,  notions  and  opinions,  that 
have  been  raifed  on  this  hypothefis  of  a  fimple  im¬ 
material  atlive  being,  which  underhands  and  wills, 
or  by  which  we  are  made  able  to  underhand  and 
will.  I  make  this  diflin&ion,  becaufe  philofophers 
who  fet  out  from  the  fame  goal  take  very  different 
ways  in  the  purfuit  of  ideas  equally  fantaflical. — - 
Some  of  them  banith  out  of  the  whole  extent  of 
Being  every  thing,  except  ideas  and  fpirit  whereof 
we  can  have  no  idea,  and  which  is  only  known  by 
confcioufnefs.  Nothing  in  heaven  nor  earth,  none 
of  thofe  bodies  which  we  repute  to  be  fenfible  ob¬ 
jects  have  any  exigence  out  of  fome  mind  or  other. 
They  may  exill  eternally,  and  be  always  actually 
prefent  in  an  eternal  fpirit ;  but  they  have  befides 
this  no  exigence,  excdpt  one  that  is  occafionaliy 
communicated.  They  exifl  in  created  fpirits,  when 
they  are  perceived ;  and  they  ceafe  to  exifl,  when 
they  are  not  perceived  there.  Other  philofophers 
again  declare  the  exigence  of  body  hard  to  be  prov¬ 
ed  ;  whilft  that  of  fpirit,  under  this  notion  of  it, 
needs  no  proof  according  to  them.  They  pretend 
to  have  a  knowledge  of  immaterial  fpirit  that  ex¬ 
cludes  all  doubt,  and  they  affume  hypothetically 
that  there  is  fuch  an  entity  as  body,  which  is  the 
very  reverie,  1  prefume,  of  the  moft  evident  dic¬ 
tates  of  common  fenfe.  But  however,  on  this  bold 
affumption  that  there  is  fuch  a  being  as  body,  they 
proceed  to  account  for  the  union  of  the  foul  with 
body  on  one  hand,  and  with  God  on  the  other ; 
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and  fo  multiplying  hypothetical  ideas  one  on  ano¬ 
ther,  they  open  a  fantaftical  fcene  of  fcience  where¬ 
in  every  man’s  imagination  (for  every  man  has  the 
fame  right  to  imagine)  is  his  foie  guide,  and  where¬ 
in  it  is  plain  from  their  extravagant  writings  that 
they  have,  and  from  the  nature  of  the  thing  that 
they  can  have,  no  other  guide. 

Des  Caries ,  who  might  not  fo  much  as  dream 
perhaps  that  philofophers  would  fet  themfelves  in 
good  earned  to  banilh  body  out  of  the  univerfe, 
and  the  univerfe  with  it,  affirmed  two  fubflances, 
one  whofe  effence  is  extenfion,  and  to  which  all  the 
modifications  of  extenfion  belong,  and  one  whofe 
effence  is  thought,  and  to  which  all  the  modifica- 
tidns  of  thinking  belong.  Now  both  thefe  defini¬ 
tions  are  fo  evidently  falfe  that  every  man  may  know 
them  to  be  fo  who  confiders  them  without  philofo- 
phical  prejudice,  of  all  prejudices  the  ftrongefl. — 
How  flrong  it  is,  appears  in  this  very  inftance  ;  for 
when  Des  Cartes  affirmed  extenfion  alone  to  be  the 
effence  of  body,  he  was  led  by  his  philofophical  pre¬ 
judices  to  affirm  an  identical  propofition  and  to  beg 
a  queftion.  He  affirmed  that  body  is  body,  for  he 
fuppofed  the  plenum.  It  is  true  we  cannot  feparate 
body  in  our  ideas  from  extenfion,  neither  can  we 
conceive  body  exclufively  of  folidity.  But  we  can 
feparate  extenfion  from  folidity  in  our  ideas  ;  and 
therefore,  as  Mr.  Locke  obferves,  if  it  be  a  good 
argument,  “  that  fpirit  is  different  from  body,  be- 
<c  caufe  thinking  includes  not  the  idea  of  extenfion 
“  in  it,  fpace  or  extenfion  alone  is  not  body,  be- 
“  caufe  it  includes  not  the  idea  of  folidity  in  it.” 
In  ffiort,  they  are  fo  evidently  diflinft  ideas  that  he 
who  confounds  them  in  words  moft  difcern  their 
difference  in  his  underflanding,  whether  he  will  or 
no.  The  difference  is  fo  evident,  that  if  the  plenum 
was  admitted,  and  pure  fpace  rejedled,  yet  ftill  the 
definition  of  the  Cartefians  would  be  imperfeft  ;  for 
the  effence  of  body,  throughout  this  imaginary  pie- 
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num,  could  not  be  extenfion  alone.  Solidity  could 
not  be  banifhed  out  of  it,  but  extenfion  would  con¬ 
tinue  to  include  folidity,  as  folidity  is  allowed  to 
include  extenfion  ;  and  extenfion  and  folidity  would 
be  two  diflinft  ideas,  but  two  eiTential  properties  of 
the  fame  fubftance  frill. 

The  definition  of  thinking  fubftance  is  not  truer 
than  this  ol  extended  fubftance,  and  the  falfity  of  it 
is  obvious  to  conilant  experience.  That  we  live, 
and  move,  and  think  according  to  certain  human 
modes  of  thinking,  and  that  there  mud  be  fome- 
thing  in  the  confutation  of  our  fyftem  of  being  be¬ 
yond  the  known  properties  of  matter  to  produce 
fuch  phsenomena  as  thefe,  are  undeniable  truths. — 
But  here  certainty  ends.  What  that  fomething  is 
we  know  not,  and  furely  it  is  time  we  fhould  be 
convinced  that  we  cannot  know  it.  Thankfulnefs 
and  modefty  would  become  us  better  than  philofo- 
phical  and  theological  aflurance  :  thankfulnefs,  when 
we  look  up  to  the  great  Author  of  all  natures  for 
raifmg  ours  either  in  kind  or  in  degree  above  that 
of  any  other  animal ;  and  modefty,  when  we  look 
down  on  ourfelves  to  avow  our  ignorance.  Inftead 
of  this,  vanity  and  prefumption  determine  philofo- 
phers  to  conclude,  that  fince  they  cannot  account 
for  the  phenomena  of  the  mind,  by  what  they  know 
very  fuperficially  of  folid  extended  fubftance,  this 
mind  muft  be  forne  other  fubftance.  On  this  foun¬ 
dation  they  reafon  admirably  well  a  priori,  and 
prove  with  much  plaufibility  that  this  mind,  this 
foul,  this  fpirit,  is  not  material  and  is  immortal. 
In  the  fame  manner  they  proceed,  and  well  they 
may,  to  prove  any  thing  that  metapbyfics  and  theo- 
logy  want  to  have  proved.  But  this  foundation  is 
an  afifumption  that  cannot  hand  an  examination 
a  pofteriori,  and  that  if  it  could  Hand  it  would  carry 
us  but  one  llep  forward  in  knowledge  ;  for  if  no¬ 
thing  which  is  an  objeft  of  real  knowledge  could  be 
oppofed  to  the  immateriality  and  immortality  of  this 
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fubftance,  the  infuperable  difficulty  of  accounting 
for  the  action  of  mind  on  body,  and  of  body  on 
mind,  that  are  reciprocally  and  in  their  turns  both 
active  and  paffive,  would  (top  our  philofophical  en¬ 
quiries.  The  divine  alone  would  have  made  a  ftep 

fufficient  for  his  purpofe. - Thus  do  the  reputed 

mailers  of  human  reafon  advance  propofitions  as 
demonftrated  truths,  which  have  not  even  the  merit 
of  a  tolerable  hypothefis.  But  it  is  not  enough  to 
affirm  like  them.  I  mud  prove  what  1  fay,  by  ap¬ 
pealing  to  that  criterion  of  truth,  from  which  there 
lies  no  appeal,  to  clear  and  determinate  ideas  duly 
abftracted  from  the  phtenomena  of  nature,  and  to  an 
intuitive  knowledge  of  their  agreement  or  difagree- 
ment.  Now  this,  I  think,  it  will  not  be  hard  to  do. 

I  do  not  pretend  to  deny  the  poffible  exiftence  of 
fpiritual,  that  is,  according  to  the  prefent  notion, 
of  immaterial  beings.  I  have  no  more  right  to 
deny  that  there  are  fuch,  than  the  perfons  juft  men¬ 
tioned  have  to  affirm  it.  God  alone,  the  Author  of 
all  beings,  knows  how  many  different  kinds  of  fub- 
ftances,  how  many  various  forts  of  beings  his  om¬ 
nipotent  will4has  made  to  exift.  But  this  I  fay,  that 
we  have  not  the  fame  proof  of  the  exiftence  of  un¬ 
extended  and  fpiritual,  as  we  have  of  extended  and 
folid  fubftance.  We  have  not  the  fame  proof,  be- 
caufe  we  have  not  the  fame  knowledge  on  which  to 
ground  any.  We  guefs  probably,  if  you  pleafe, 
from  what  we  obferve  of  our  own  minds  that  one 
exifts  ;  but  we  know  as  certainly,  as  God  has  given 
us  the  means  of  knowing  outward  objects,  that  the 
other  exifts.  The  ideas  we  receive  by  reflection 
are  in  this  cafe  and  in  this  refpect  equivocal,  they 
do  not  reach  up  to  the  apparent  nature  cf  the  fub¬ 
ftance  that  caufes  them.  The  former  do  not  fo  much 
as  conftitute  what  Mr.  Locke  calls  a  npminal  effence  : 
the  latter  do.  There  are  many  queftions  to  be  aft:- 
ed,  no  doubt,  concerning  bodv,  which  it  is  inrpof- 
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fible  to  anfwer,  as  well  as  concerning  fpirit ;  becaufe 
we  are  made  incapable  of  knowing  the  real  effence 
of  any  fubftance :  and  if  there  was  no  other  diffe¬ 
rence,  we  might  as  well  affirm  the  exigence  of  im¬ 
material  as  of  material  fubftance.  But  there  is  ano¬ 
ther  difference  ;  and  it  is  not  enough  to  have  hinted 
it,  I  muff  explain  it. 

Mr.  Locke  takes  much  pains  to  fhew,  that  the  no¬ 
tion  of  fpirit  involves  no  more  difficulty  nor  obfcu- 
rity  in  it  than  that  of  body  #  :  and  yet  I  think  I  can 
make  him  prove  the  contrary  for  me,  and  fhew 
again  ft  his  own  affertion,  that  we  have  “  more  and 
“  clearer  primary  ideas  belonging  to  body  than  we 
“  have  belonging  to  immaterial  fpirit.”  Primary 
ideas  are  the  ideas  of  fuch  qualities  as  exift  always 
in  the  fubftance  to  which  they  belong,  whether  they 
are  perceived  or  not.  They  are,  therefore,  effentiai 
to  it,  and  productive,  by  their  operations,  of  thofe 
fecondary  qualities  which  may  be  faid  only  to  exift: 
in  our  perceptions  of  them.  Of  the  firft  fort  are 
folidity  and  extenfion,  to  mention  no  others,  the 
primary  qualities,  and  in  our  ideas  the  effence  of 
matter  of  which  we  can  frame  no  conception  exclu- 
fively  of  them.  Thefe  notions  I  have  taken  from 
Mr.  Lock e,  and  they  lead  me  to  afk  what  the  prima¬ 
ry  ideas  are  of  fpirit  or  immaterial  fubftance  ?  The 
primary  idea  or  the  effence  of  it  is  thought ;  as  body 
is  the  extended,  this  is  the  thinking  fubftance,  fays 
Dcs  Cartes .  Thought  then,  actual  thought,  is  the 
effence  of  the  foul  or  fpirit,  and  by  confequence  fo 
infeparable  from  it  that  we  cannot  conceive  the  foul 
or  fpirit  to  exift  feparately  from,  or  exclufively  of 
thought.  But  this  I  know  to  be  untrue  :  and  I  may 
well  ewn,  ftnee  Locke  has  owned  the  fame,  that  I 
have  “  one  of  thofe  dull  fouls  that  does  not  per- 
cc  ceive  itfelf  always  to  contemplate  ideas.”  I  dif- 
tinguifn  very  w'ell  between  being  afleep  and  being 
awake.  I  continue  to  live  but  not  to  think  during 
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she  foundeft  fieep,  and  the  faculties  of  my  foul  and 
body  awake  together.  Thus  evidently  do  I  know 
that  thought  is  no  more  the  effence  of  foul  than  mo¬ 
tion  of  body :  and  if  thought  is  not  fo,  I  aik  what 
is? 

Body  is  capable  of  receiving  and  communicating 
motion  by  impulfe;  but  without  folidity  and  exten¬ 
sion  it  would  be  capable  of  neither.  Thought,  not 
being  the  elfence  of  the  foul,  can  be  nothing  but  an 
a&ion  of  it,  and  thus  far  anfwers  motion  in  body. 
But  what  is  it  then  which  anfwers  folidity  and  ex- 
tenfion,  and  is  the  primary  quality  of  fpirit?^  Is  it 
immateriality?  Is  it  the  negation  of  material  ef¬ 
fence  ?  No  man  will,  I  prefume,  give  fo  filly  an  an- 
fwer.  At  leaft  no  man  who  does,  muft  expe«3:  a  re¬ 
ply.  He  who  affirms,  that  there  is  in  the  composi¬ 
tion  of  the  human  fyftem,  a  fubftance  jo  which  co- 
gkability  belongs,  as  well  as  a  fubftance  to  which 
mobility  belongs,  mull  have  ideas  of  the  firft  of  thefe 
fubftances  prior  in  the  order  of  nature  to  that  of  its 
cogitability,  as  he  has  ideas  of  the  fecond  prior  in 
the  fame  order  to  that  of  its  mobility ;  or  he  nmffi 
talk  at  random,  and  affirm  what  he  does  not  know. 
His  fuppofed  did  inch  fubftance  mult  fink  Into  no¬ 
thing,  or  be  confounded  with  the  other.;  for  it  will 
coft  a  reafonable  mind  much  lefs  to  affume,  that  a 
fubftance  known  by  fome  of  its  properties  may  have 
others  that  are  unknown,  and  may  be  capable,  in 
various  fyftems,  of  operations  quite  inconceivable 
by  us,  according  to  the  defig-ns  of  infinite  wifdom, 
than  to  affume  that  there  is  a  fubftance  concerning 
which  men  do  not  preiume  to  know  what  it  is,  but 
merely  what  it  is  not. 

It  may  be  faid,  Locke  has  faid  it,  that  we  know 
no  more  of  the  Solid  than  of  the  thinking  thing,  nor 
how  we  are  extended  thanffiow  we  think.  But  the 
companion  is  improper,  and  unfair.  It  is  improper, 
hecaufe  it  compares  the  operation  of  an  a  {fumed  i'ub- 
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fiance  with  the  known  properties  of  a  real  fubffance. 
It  is  unfair,  becaufe  it  Hides  over  and  evades  the  ob¬ 
jection  that  we  have  not  a  pofitive  idea  of  any  one 
primary  property  of  fpirit,  or  at  leaf!  that  if  cogita- 
bility  be  fuch  a  primary  quality,  this  definition  of 
the  foul  is  no  better  than  that  of  a  moveable  fub- 
flance  would  be,  if  it  was  given  as  the  full  definition 
of  body.  But  befides,  though  the  cohefion  of  the 
foiid  particles  of  body  be  not  fufficiently  accounted 
for  by  the  preflure  of  the  air,  or  of  any  ambient 
fluid,  and  though  that  feeming  property  of  matter, 
which  is  called,  for  want  of  a  better  name, attraction, 
be  not  yet  perhaps  enough  eftabhfhed  ;  yet  we  have 
a  very  clear  idea  of  cohefion  in  its  effects,  by  which 
infenlible  atoms  are  fo  united  and  held  together, 
that  the  bodies  they  compofe  become  fenfible  to  us, 
and  give  us  the  ideas  of  folidity  and  extenfion. 
Have  we  any  knowledge  proportionable  to  this,  as 
imperfeCt  as  it  is,  of  foul  under  the  notion  of  an  im¬ 
material  fpirit?  It  cannot  be  faid  that  we  have. 
Upon  the  whole,  therefore,  we  may  conclude  with¬ 
out  prefumption  againft  two  of  the  greateff  men  of 
their  age,  againft  Dcs  Cartes ,  that  thinking  is  not 
the  effence  of  the  foul ;  and  againft  Locke ,  that  a 
foiid  extended  fubftance  is  not  quite  fo  hard  to  be 
conceived,  as  a  thinking  immaterial  one. 

But  Locke ,  much  lefs  dogmatical  than  Dcs  Cartes , 
how  far  foever  he  favored  the  reigning  opinion,  or 
thought  it  neceffary  for  him  to  keep  meafures  with 
thofe  who  fupport  it,  was  far  from  aliening  the  im¬ 
materiality  of  the  foul.  He  found  inducements  of 
probability  to  this  and  to  the  contrary  opinion,  cer¬ 
tainty  of  demonftration  for  neither*.  When  he  is 
to  fhew  that  our  knowledge  is  narrower  and  more 
confined  than  our  ideas,  he  brings  the  inftance  of 
thefe  two,  of  matter  and  thinking,  and  of  the  iin» 
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poflibility  of  knowing  by  the  contemplation  of  them, 
or  by  any  other  way,  except  by  revelation,  whether 
that  which  thinks  in  us  be  not  material.  He  fees 
“  no  contradiction  in  it,  that  the  hrft  eternal  think- 
“  ing  Being  fhould,  if  he  pleafed,  give  to  certain 
sc  fyftems  of  created  fenfelefs  matter,  put  together 
“  as  he  thinks  fit,  fome  degrees  of  fenfe,  percep- 
tc  tion  and  thought.”  He  endeavors  to  guard 
againft  theological  choler,  by  urging  “  that  the 
“  great  ends  of  morality  and  religion  are  well 
<c  enough  fecured  without  philofophical  proofs  of 
“  the  foul’s  immateriality,  fince  it  is  evident  that 

Ci  he  who  made  us - fenfible,  intelligent  beings 

“  can,”  and  he  adds,  will  reflore  us  to  the  like 
<s  hate  of  fenfibility  in  another  world.”  But  all 
this  precaution  could  not  fave  him  from  the  joint 
attacks  of  philofophers  and  of  divines,  not  very  or¬ 
thodox  on  other  points.  They  f  have  infilled,  fince 
thought  is  not  the  effence  of  matter,  nor  an  attri¬ 
bute  of  matter  neither,  in  as  much  as  it  does  not 
flow  neceffarily  from  that  effence,  it  cannot  have 
been  communicated  nor  fuperadded  even  by  omni¬ 
potence  to  any  fyflem  of  matter ;  becaufe  effences 
are  unchangeable,  and  attributes  uncommunicable  ; 
fo  that  matter  cannot  be  made  to  think.  The  mo¬ 
ment  any  fyflem  begins  to  think,  it  ceafes  to  be  ma¬ 
terial  :  and  that  which  was  matter  becomes  a  fub- 
flance  of  another  kind.  In  fine,  that  it  is  nonfenfe 
to  affert  that  God  “  can  J  fuperadd  a  faculty  of 
<c  thinking  to  incogitativity,  of  afling  freely  to  ne= 
“  ceffity,  and  fo  on  §,”  It  is  hard  to  fay,  whether 

in 
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%  Rel.  of  Nat.  delineated,  §.  9. 

$  Since  it  has  been  obferved  on  this  occafion,  in  how  trifling 
a  manner  the  pretended  matters  of  abftraft  reafoning  fubjeft  the 
reality  of  things  to  words ;  it  may  not  be  improper  to  obferve 
another  fallacy  that  runs  through  all  their  difcourfes,  concerning 
the  thinking  lubftance. 
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in  thefe  and  other  common-place  reafonings  on  the 
fame  fubjea  there  is  more  preemption,  or  trifling 

and 


When  we  know  with  certainty  that  any  being  exifts,  many' 
doubts  may  be  raffed,  we  may  endeavor  to  folve  them  by  hypo¬ 
thecs*  and  we  may  endeavor  it  in  vain  i  but  lb  ill  they  will  be  no 
more  than  difficulties  to  the  folution  of  which  our  knowledge 
does  not  extend.  The  known  truth  will  remain  unffiaken.  On 
the  other  hand,  when  we  affume  on  probable  arguments  that  any 
being  exifts,  the  doubts  and  difficulties  that  arife  are  real  objec- 
tions^;  becaufe  they  are  probable  arguments  oppofed  to  probable 
arguments,  and  the  whole  being  hypothefis,  the  whole  may  be 
ilit*  ken » 

theijls  demonftrate  the  exigence  of  one  fupreme,  infinite,  all- 
perfedt  Being.  Atheifts  cavil ;  and,  though  they  cannot  unravel 
the  demonftration,  they  oppofe  doubts  and  difficulties,  as  if  pro¬ 
bable  arguments,  fuppofing  thefe  to  be  fuch,  could  prevail 
acrainft  demonftration.  Their  proceeding  is  abfurd  :  and  reafon 
k  evidently  on  the  fide  of  the  Theift.  But  new,  are  they,  who 
affert  a  diftind  thinking  fubftance  united  in  the  human  fyftem, 
to  a  material  unthinking  fubftance,  in  the  cafe  of  the  1  heifts ; 
Are  they  who  deny  this,  in  the  cafe  of  the  Atheifts  >  Certainly 
not  The  former,  except  a  few  who  are  in  the  height  of  a 
metaohyfical  delirium,  do  not  pretend  that  they  can  demonftrat.e 
by  reafon  what  they  maintain,  and  yet  they  argue  as  if  they  had 
made  this  demonftration.  This  is  the  fallacy  I  mean  i  ana.  I 
need  not  go  far  to  feek  an  inftance  of  it,  fince  I  iind  one  in  the 
Religion  of  Nature  delineated,  that  follows  the  paffage  I  have 

S' Tht  folemn  author  then,  in  his  third  argument  for  the  immor¬ 
tality  of  the  foul,  drops  the  queftion,  whether  it  be  immaterial 
or  not,  on  which  he  had  pronounced  fo  dogmatically  a  few  pages 
before,  and  alks,  only  by  way  of  objection,  «  whether  that  foul, 
«  be  it  what  it  will,  which  ceafes  to  think  when  the  body  is 
“  not  fitly  difpofed,  can  think  at  all  when  the  body  is  quite  d.U 
“  folved  ?”  Now  to  this  queftion  he  propofes  to  give  an  an- 
fwer,  of  which  he  fpeaks  modeftly  and  diffidently,  and  yet  pre¬ 
fumes  it  may  be  turned  “  even  into  an  argument  for  the  immorta- 

“  lity  of  the  foul.”  . 

This  anfwer  comes  out  to  be  nothing  better  than  a  firing  of 

fuppofi cions.  He,  who  fays  that  the  power  of  th.nk.ng  is  a  fa¬ 
culty  fuperadded  by  the  Creator  to  certam  fyftems  of  matter  m 
various  Agrees  and  proportions,  affumes  indeed,  but  he  affumes 
conformably  to  the  phenomena.  He,  who  fays  that  thought  is 
the  effence  of  a  diftind  fubftance  united  to  certain  fyftem  of 
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and  playing  with  words  in  a  folemn  dogmatical 
tone.  They  amount  to  no  more  than  this.  We 

metaphyficians 


matter,  becaufe  he  cannot  conceive  how  matter  can  be  made  ca¬ 
pable  of  thinking  even  by  omnipotence,  affumes  without  any  fup- 
port  from  the  phaenomena,  nay  even  in  an  apparent  contradiftion 
to  them.  Every  inftance,  therefore,  of  this  contradi&ion  is  a 
good  argument  in  favour  of  the  former,  and  againft  the  latter 
opinion.  No  matter.  The  pneumatic  philofopher  proceeds  as 
if  his  firft  propofition  was  proved,  and  he  had  only  a  few  difficul¬ 
ties  to  remove  rather  than  objeftions  to  refute,  as  if  his  doctrine 
wanted  only  to  be  explained.  He  explains  it  no  more,  than  he 
invented  it,  on  the  foundation  of  that  which  aftually  is,  but  on 
what  he  thinks  may  be  ;  and  fo  he  may  argue  on,  if  he  finds  men 
idle  enough  to  difpute  much  with  him,  as  long  as  his  imagina¬ 
tion  can  fupply  fantaftic  ideas  and  notions. 

The  very  quefiion  whether  the  “  foul,  which  ccafes  to  think 
“  when  the  body  is  not  fitly  difpofed,  can  think  at  all  when  the 
“  body  is  quite  diffolved,”  fuppofes  that  there  is  a  foul,  that  is, 
a  foul  that  is  a  diftinft  fubftance,  united  to  it,  tho’  this  neither 
has  been  noi  can  be  proved.  The  anfwer  fet  sout  by  fuppofing 
that  this  diftinft  fubftance  is  a  limited  being,  limited,  obftru&ed, 
clogged  by  the  body.  Even  here  we  might  interrupt  this  licen¬ 
tious  maker  of  hypothefes,  and  infift  that  it  is  not  congruous  to 
rcafon  to  affume  that  a  fubftance,  which  is  immaterial  according 
to  him,  which  has  none  above.it  except  the  fubftance  of  God  him- 
felf,  according  to  St.  Aujlin ,  and  by  which  we  are  made  after  tire 
image  of  God  according  to  all  thofe  who  mantain  the  fame  doc¬ 
trine,  for  he  muft  not  be  fuffered  to  Aide  over  any  of  his,  or  their 
extravagant  afferiions — is  limited,  obftrucled,  clogged  by  that 
material  fubftance  by  which  we  are  allied  to  the  beaftsof  the  field, 
and  made  after  the  image  of  other  animals. 

But  to  pafs  by  this,  the  foul  then  is  “  limited,  its  a&ivity 
“  and  faculties  being  more  obftrufted  and  clogged  at  one  time 
“  than  another,  and  moft  of  all  in  fleep,  or  a  deliquium.”  The 
eyes,  the  two  windows  of  its  prifon,  are  fhut,  and  the  nerves 
which  receive  the  impreffions  of  outward  objefts,  and  convey  fen- 
fations  to  the  foul,  are  benumbed.  This  branch  of  knowledge 
is  cut  off,  therefore,  in  fuch  circumftances,  and  thought  cannot 
be  exercifed  on  objefts  that  do  not  prefent  themfelves  to  the  foul. 
But  why  then  is  it  not  exercifed  on  the  ideas  and  notions  that  the 
foul  is  poffeffed  of  already,  in  the  contemplation  of  which  it  has 
no  need  of  fenfe;  fo  much  otherwife,  that  detached  from  fenfe, 
and  wrapped  in  pure  intellect,  the  foul  meditates,  and  reafons 
with  greater  intenfenefs  and  clearnefs  about  thefe  abftradl  ideas 
and  notions  ? 
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metaphyficians  and  ontofophifts  have  fixed  the  de¬ 
fence  of  matter.  It  can  be  no  other  than  it  is  re- 

prefented 

If  you  afk  this  queftion,  you  will  be  anfwered  by  other  fuppo- 
fitions.  You  will  be  told  that  the  ufe  of  words  is  neceffary  even 
in  abftraft  meditation,  that  this  filent  language  depends  on  me¬ 
mory,  and  that  memory  depends  on  certain  tracks  which  are  made 
on  the  brain.  You  will  be  told  that  thefe  tracks  are  the  charac¬ 
ters  of  that  book  wherein  the  foul  mud  read  to  think  in  this  man¬ 
ner ;  aid  that  when  the  characters  are  overcaft  by  vapors,  or  any 
other  way  darkened,  the  foul  can  read  them  no  more  till  the  cloud 
is  difpelled.  You  may  object  that  thinking  cannot  be,  on  this 
hypothecs,  the  effence  of  the  foul,  or  that  the  foul  muft  ceafe  to 
be  what  it  is  every  time  we  fall  into  found  fleep,  or  faint  entirely 
into  a  deliquium,  and  return  to  be  what  it  was  before,  every  time 
we  awake  or  come  out  of  the  deliquium  ;  which  differs  little  from 
affuming  a  perpetual  creation  of  fouls  every  twenty-four  hours  at 
leaf!:.  There  is  fomething  fo  very  ridiculous  in  this  notion,  that 
1  fhould  be  afhamed  to_  mention  it,  if  it  did  not  follow  neceffarily 
that  of  a  fubftance  whofe  effence  is  thought,  and  who  does  not  al¬ 
ways  think,  and  if  it  was  not  of  ufe  to  fliew  in  every  inftance,  as 
it  occurs,  the  monftrous  abfurdities  in  which  the  reafonings  of 
thefe  metaphyficians  are  apt  to  terminate. 

The  metaphyfician  we  have  to  deal  with  here  fcreeiis  himfelf 
from  the  imputation  of  this  abfurdity,  as  well  as  he  can  by  a 
change  of  terms.  He  afferts  only  that  the  foul  preferves  a  capa¬ 
city  of  thinking  “  even  in  thofe  circumflances  in  which  it  thinks 
“  no  more  thau  if  the  body  was  deftroyed  And  from  hence 
he  affumes,  that  “  it  may,  and  will  preferve  this  capacity  when 
“  the  body  is  deftroyed,  cut  to  pieces,  or  mouldered  to  duft.” 
He  afferts  the  firft  on  the  evidence  of  the  phaenomena.  He  af¬ 
fumes  the  laft  without  any  poffible  evidence  from  them,  nay 
with  a  ft-ong  prefumption  derived  from  them  againft  him. 
Whilft  we  are  alive  we  preferve  the  capacity  of  thinking,  I 
fhould  rather  call  it  the  faculty;  juft  as  we  preferve  the  faculty 
of  moving  and  other  faculties  plainly  corporeal,  fubje^f  alike  to 
many  impediments  and  many  infirmities  of  the  body  in  which  the 
faculty  of  thinking  has  the  largeft  (hare,  as  it  might  be  fhewn 
in  various  inftances,  in  that  of  madnefs  particularly.  When  we 
are  dead,  all  thefe  faculties  are  dead  with  us  :  and  the  foie  differ¬ 
ence  that  we  make  in  our  judgments  of  the  one  and  the  other 
arifes  from  hence,  that  we  imagine  the  capacity  or  faculty  of 
thinking  to  belong  to  a  fubftanee  diftinct  from  the  body,  concern¬ 
ing  which  the  phenomena  can  fhew  us  nothing  after  death;  and 
concerning  which  by  confequence  metaphyficians  and  divines  think 
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prefented  in  our  abftraft  ideas,  thofe  eternal  natures 
Independent  of  God  himfelf.  If  you  fuppofe  it  mo¬ 
dified 

themfelves  at  liberty  to  fay  whatever  they  pleafe.  You  would 
fmile,  if  you  heard  any  one  fay,  that  the  man  who  has  preferved 
the  faculty  of  walking,  after  having  loft  and  recovered  frequently 
the  ufe  of  his  legs,,  will  for  this  reafon  walk  eternally.  But  you 
hearken  very  gravely  when  you  hear  another  fay,  on  as  little 
knowledge,  that  he  will  think  eternally  ;  becaufe  he  has  preferv¬ 
ed  the  capacity  of  thinking,  after  lofing  it  in  the  whole  or  in 
part  on  fo  many  occafions. 

How  much  foever  we  may  deem  the  thinking  and  unthinking 
fubftance  to  be  diftindf  in  nature,  ftill  it  will  be  true  that  thefe 
aflumed  fouls  were  given  to  inform  bodies,  and  thereby  complete 
the  human  fyftem.  The  fyftem  would  be  too  imperfeft  to  anfwer 
any  conceivable  purpofe  of  making  it,  if  either  of  them  was  want¬ 
ing.  Without  thinking,  the  body  would  be  unable  to  begin  mo¬ 
tion,  and  to  perform  many  neceflary  corporeal  operations.  With¬ 
out  a  body,  the  foul  would  be  unable  to  acquire  the  firft  elements 
of  knowledge,  the  materials  of  thought.  In  fhort,  neither  of 
them  could  exift,  and  adt  in  a  ftate  of  total  feparation  from  the 
other.  W oUafton  was  fo  fenfible  of  this,  that  he  fuppofes  it,  and 
in  order  to  maintain  that  the  foul  does  not  ceafe  to  exift  when  the 
body  does,  notwithftanding  this  admiffion,  he  retails  to  his 
readers  an  old  trite  chimera  of  the  Platonic  philofophy,  which 
has  been  mentioned  above.  He  aflumes,  that  the  foul  has  another 
body  befides  this  which  perifhes.  “  Some  fine  vehicle  that 
“  dwells  with  it  in  the  brain,  and  goes  off  with  it  at  death.” 
This  innermoft  body,  which  may  be  compared  to  the  fhirt  of  the 
foul,  receives  impreflions  from  the  outward  body,  which  may  be 
compared  to  its  great  coat :  and  as  thofe  imprelfions  of  fenfible 
objedis  are  communicated  to  the  fhirt,  fo  the  fhirt  communicates 
them  to  the  foul,  who  fits  enveloped  in  it  in  the  brain.  On  the 
other  fide  reciprocally,  the  foul  being  thus  put  into  motion  pro¬ 
duces  motion  in  the  “  contiguous  fpirits  and  nerves  by  moving 
u  its  own  vehicle,  and  fo  moves  the  body  ”  'When  the  great  coat 
is  worn  out,  or  deftroyed  by  any  accident,  the  foul  flies  in  its 
fhirt  away  into  the  open  fields  of  heaven,  and  thus  undrefled  as  it 
were,  the  impreflions  that  were  made  mediately  by  the  nerves  are 
made  immediately  on  it :  thus  it  becomes,  “  as  it  were,  all  eye 

to  vifible  objedfs,  and  all  ear  to  audible,  and  fo  on.” 

I  might  have  explained  this  hypothefis  further,  with  Mr.  Wol- 
lajlon's  help,  but  my  patience  would  not  ferveme;  though  he 
thinks  it  contains  nothing  impoflible,  and  therefore  nothing  but 
v.’hat  may  be.  Many  things  are,  he  fays,  very  truly,  by  ways 

which 
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dified  or  mixed  in  any  fyftem,  fo  as  to  be  no  longer 
inert  and  fenfelefs,  it  is  no  longer  conformable  to 
our  ideas:  it  is  therefore  no  longer  matter,  fuch  as 
it  came  out  of  the  region  of  poffibility  into  that  of 
actual  it?  ;  it  is  another  fubftance,  and  mu  ft  be  called 
by  another  name.  God  cannot  make  our  ideas  of 
incogitativity  to  be  ideas  of  thinking,  nor  our  ideas 
of  neceffity  to  be  ideas  of  ading  freely.  To  fuch 
i-eafoners  it  would  be,  I  think,  fufficient  to  fay ; 
learn  that  human  knowledge  is  derived  from  exift- 

ence : 

which  we  do  not,  nor  can  underfland.  But  then  this  plea  is  not 
to  be  admitted  in  every  cafe  alike  ;  for  if  it  was,  it  would  go  a 
great  way  to  fcreen  the  fa! fe  theories  which  philofophers  are  apt 
to  frame  both  in  phyfies  and  metaphyfics.  A  primum  mobile,  an 
element  of  lire,  were  names  invented  to  fignify  things  which  have 
no  exigence  ;  and  fuch  was  the  word  foul,  perhaps,  in  philofophi- 
cal  coniideration,  if  we  take  it  not  for  a  faculty  fuperadded  to  the 
human  corporeal  fyflem,  but  for  a  diftinff  fubfiance  united  to  it, 
and  co-operating  with  it.  But  metap’nyfical  figments  impofc 
longer  than  p'nylical;  becaufe  there  is  more  room  for  Wollajlon’s 
plea,  and  becaufe  hypothefes  may  be  heaped  on  hypothefes  with 
lefs  controul  in  one,  than  in  the  other. 

I  might  add,  that  this  figment  of  a  foul,  if  it  be  a  figment,  re¬ 
ceived  lirength  from  the  fuperilitious  theology  of  the  heathens. 
Nothing  can  confirm  and  confecrate  notions,  however  erroneous, 
fo  much  :  and  this  philofophical  notion  was  incorporated  into  the¬ 
ology  from  the  fir  ft.  Legiflators  and  magiflrates,  poets  and 
priefls,  as  well  as  philofophers,  enforced  it  with  all  their  autho¬ 
rity  :  and  the  event  has  been  a  proof  of  this  great  truth,  that 
“  the  under  (landing  is  as  fubjefl  to  the  impreffions  of  fancy,  as 
<{  to  thofe  of  vulgar  notions 

I  might  obferve  further  how  little  it  became  Wollajlcn,  who 
would  not  believe  that  thinking  is  a  faculty  added  by  the  Creator 
to  certain  fyflems  of  matter  ;  becaufe  he  could  not  reconcile  this 
opinion  to  his  idea  of  matter,  though  this  opinion  is  conformable 
to  all  the  phaenomena  of  the  mind  ;  how  little,  I  fay,  it  became 
him,  and  muff  become  any  other  man  who  reafons  in  tpe  fame 
way,  to  urge  in  defence  of  all  his  hypothefes  and  paradoxes,  that 
many  things  are  by  ways  which  we  cannot  underfland. 

Bnt  I  will  detain  you  no  longer  about  fuch  difcourfe  as  would 
convince  you,  if  you  heard  it  at  Monroe’s,  that  the  philofopher 
who  held  it  was  a  patient  of  the  dcdlor,  not  yet  perfe&ly  reftored 
to  hi3  fenfes. 

$  Bacon . 
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cnee :  and  that  to  be  real,  it  muft  be  conformable 
to  things  as  they  exift.  Conform  your  ideas,  there¬ 
fore,  to  them,  and  pretend  no  longer  to  controul 
or  to  determine  particular  exiftence  by  ab  lira  ft  no¬ 
tions.  As  long  as  matter  is  fenfelefs  and  inert,  it 
is  not  a  thinking  fubftance,  nor  ought  to  be  called 
fo.  But  when,  in  any  fyftem  of  it,  the  effential  pro¬ 
perties,  extenfion,  folidity,  &c.  are  maintained,  that 
fyftem  is  material  {till,  though  it  become  a  fenfitive 
plant,  a  reafoning  elephant,  or  a  refining  metaphyfi- 
cian.  It  would  be  nonfenfe  to  aflert,  what  no  man 
does  affert,  that  the  idea  of  incogitativity  can  be  the 
idea  of  thinking  ;  but  it  is  nonfenfe,  and  fomething 
worfe  than  nonfenfe,  to  affert  what  you  affert,  that 
God  cannot  give  the  faculty  of  thinking,  a  faculty  in 
the  principle  of  it  entirely  unknown  to  you,  to  fy-f- 
tems  of  matter  whofe  effential  properties  are  folidity* 
extenfion,  &c.  not  incogitativity.  dhis  term  of  ne¬ 
gation  can  be  no  more  the  effence  of  matter  than 
that  other  immateriality  can  be  the  effence  of  fpirit. 
Our  ideas  of  folidity  and  extenfion  do  not  include 
the  idea  of  thought,  neither  do  they  include  that  of 
motion;  but  they  exclude  neither:  and  the  argu¬ 
ments  you  draw  from  the  divifibility  of  matter 
againft  its  cogitability,  which  you  deny,  might  be 
not  ill  employed  againft  its  mobility  which  you  ad¬ 
mit,  as  I  fuppofe. 

SECTION  IX. 

It  has  been  faid,  that  this  boafted  fcience  about 
foul  or  fpirit  has  not  the  merit  even  of  a  good  hypo- 
thefis,  though  it  pretends  to  be  demonftrated.  You 
may  perhaps  begin  to  think  fo.  But  in  order  to  be 
the  more  convinced  of  this,  it  may  not  be  time  mif- 
fpent  to  refleft,  before  we  leave  the  fubjecf,  on  the 
foie  means  we  have  of  acquiring  any  knowledge  of 
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this  kind,  and  to  confider  how  far  thefe  means  can 
carry  us  in  the  enquiry. 

That  all  our  knowledge  of  corporeal  fubflance 
mull  be  founded  in  the  experience  we  have  of  our 
own,  and  in  the  experiments  and  obfervations  we 
are  able  to  make  on  other  bodies,  will  not  be  denied 
in  the  prefent  hate  of  philofophy.  As  little  can  it  be 
denied,  that  all  our  knowledge  of  foul  or  fpirit  mull 
be  founded,  to  be  real,  on  what  every  man  may 
know  by  intuition  of  his  own  foul  or  fpirit ;  for  we 
cannot  contemplate  other  fouls,  as  we  can  other  bo¬ 
dies.  Hypothefes  may  be  made  about  either,  but 
they  mull  be  made  in  both  cafes  under  the  fame  re- 
flri&ions.  When  they  are  defigned  only  to  amufe 
the  mind  with  a  fort  of  analogical  appearance  of  pro¬ 
bability,  and  pretend  to  be  nothing  more  than  phyfi- 
cal  and  metaphyfical  romances,  they  are  furely  very 
innocent,  and  employ  our  time  better  at  lead  than 
moft  of  our  other  amufements  do  :  and  yet  even  then 
they  mull  contain  nothing  that  is  abfolutely  repug¬ 
nant  to  the  phenomena.  But  when  they  take  a  more 
ferious  air,  when  they  pretend  to  be  founded  in  fome 
knowledge  and  to  lead  to  more ;  and,  above  all, 
when  they  pretend  to  be  not  fo  much  hypothefes,  as 
demondrated  fyftems ;  it  is  not  enough  that  they  be 
barely  reconcileable  to  the  phenomena.  The  phe¬ 
nomena  mull  confirm  them  ;  or  they  mud  be  reject¬ 
ed,  on  what  authority  foever  they  come  recommend¬ 
ed.  Authority  has  been  extended  very  far  in  theolo¬ 
gy  and  philofophy  from  the  time  when  thefe  names 
were  firft  affumed,  and  perhaps  long  before.  Plato 
'  having  fpoke  in  that  Pythagorical  rhapfody,  the  Ti¬ 
na  ecus,  about  the  vifible  gods,  the  gods  made  to  be 
feen,  “  qui  tales  geniti  funt  ut  cernantur,”  that  is, 
the  celedial  phasnomena,  he  proceeds  to  fpeak  of  De¬ 
mons,  that  is,  of  invifible  fpiritual  natures :  but  of 
shefe  he  confeffes  himfelf  unable  to  fpeak  on  the 
flrength  of  his  parts,  or  on  his  own  knowledge  ;  for 
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which  reafon  he  has  recourfe  to  tradition,  and  to  the 
authority  of  the  antients,  who  were  born  of  gods, 
and  knew  their  parents  extremely  well.  44  Prifcis 
«  itaque  viris  in  hac  re  credendum  eft,  qui  diis  ge- 
i(  niti  parentes  fuos  optime  noverint.”  Thefe  men 
we  muft  believe,  he  fays,  though  the  things  they 
have  delivered  down  be  not  confirmed  by  conclufive 
nor  even  by  probable  reafons.  44  Licet  nec  neceffa- 
44  riis  nec  verifimilibus  rationibus  eorum  oratio  con- 
44  firmetur.”  On  fuch  rebpedable  authority  did  the 
divine  Plato  vend,  to  his  own  and  to  future  ages,  all 
the  myfterious  nonfenfe  that  Pythagoras  and  he  had 
imported  from  the  Egyptian  and  Eaftern  fchools  of 
theology  and  philofophy.  But  if  this  might  be 
borne  in  a  theology  that  pretends  to  be  revealed, 
and  ought  to  be  fubmitted  to  in  one  that  proves  it- 
felf  to  be  fo,  it  is  intolerable  in  philofophy  ;  for  in 
all  the  parts  of  that,  in  the  very  firft,  in  natural  the¬ 
ology,  human  reafon,  that  is  common  fenfe,  is  the 
foie  judge;  and  the  greateft  do&or  has  no  more 
right  to  impofe  his  authority  on  me,  than  I  have  to 
impofe  mine  on  him.  I  do  this  jultice  therefore  to 
Plato ;  I  do  not  believe  he  was  in  earned,  when  he 
fet  the  example  :  though  I  believe  that  many  great 
divines  and  metaphyficians  have  been  in  earned, 
when  they  have  followed  it. 

If  men  had  confulted  the  phenomena  of  their  own 
minds  alone,  which  can  alone  afford  us  any  means  of 
acquiring  knowledge  of  fpirit  or  thinking  fubftance, 
inftead  of  hearkening  to  fuch  idle  traditions,  and  raff¬ 
ing  chimaeras  of'their  own  upon  thofe  of  other  men  ; 
if  they  had  proceeded  in  the  analytic  method  from 
particulars  to  generals,  as  far  and  no  farther  than  the 
former  juftified  the  latter ;  it  feems  to  me  that  they 
cduld  fcarce  have  imagined  the  fubftance  of  foul  abfo- 
lutely  diftffuft  from  that  of  body  ;  nor  have  created  an 
habitual  reverence  for  an  opinion  fo  ill  founded  in 
appearances.  They  have  purfued  another  method, 
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which  has  brought  them,  after  two  or  three  thoufand 
years,  to  this  paradoxical  dilemma  ;  they  muft  either 
maintain  the  hypothecs  of  two  diftmft  fubftances, 
and  explain  in  fome  tolerable  manner,  which  they 
have  not  yet  done,  the  union  and  mutual  adtion  on 
one  another  of  unextended  and  extended  beings ;  or 
they  mud  deny  the  abfolute  evidence  of  any  thing  ex- 
trinfical  to  the  mind,  and  maintain  that  God  did  no¬ 
thing  more,  when  he  created  the  world,  than  give  a 
relative  exiftence  to  things ;  that  is,  make  objects  per¬ 
ceptible  to  iiis  creatures  which  had  exifted  eternally 
in  the  divine,  and  acquired  then  a  new  exiftence  in 
the  human  mind,  but  had  no  other  ;  that  he  created 
finite  fpirits,  in  fhort  nothing  elfe,  fpirits  to  perceive, 
but  nothing  to  be  perceived,  except  his  eternal  ideas  ; 
that  there  is  no  material  world,  but  that  the  intellec¬ 
tual  world  is  made  perceivable  by  us,  according  to 
an  order  that  God  has  eftablifhed.  Was  I  obliged  by 
the  terrors  of  an  inquifition  to  embrace  one  of  thefe 
two  hypothefes,  I  confefs  freely  that  i  would  embrace 
the  laft,  ftrange  as  it  is,  as  the  lead  inconceivable  in 
itfelf,  and  the  rnoft  convenient  in  its  confequences. 
But  the  method  taken  to  frame  them  revolts  me 
again  ft  both. 

This  method  we  find  recommended  very  emphati¬ 
cally  in  feveral  places,  and  on  feveral  occafions,  in  the 
works  of  Plato :  and  I  chafe  to  give  it  you,  or  at  lead 
fome  general  notion  of  it,  according  to  the  expofition 
of  Marfilius  Ficinus  *,  his  belt  interpreter  and  Com¬ 
mentator.  Fir  ft  then,  of  bodies  there  are  feveral  forts, 
mthereal,  that  is,  celeftial;  aereal,  fuch  as  ghofts  wear; 
and  terreftrial,  fuch  as  we  wear  during  our  lives.  We 
cannot  have  experimental  knowledge  or  the  tv.'o  for¬ 
mer  ;  and  experiment  and  obfervation  are  not  proper 
means  of  arriving  at  knowledge  even  of  the  latter. 
Corporeal  objects  dim  the  fight  of  the  foul :  to  know 
them  we  muft  look  oft  Irom  them,  arid  muft  not  ex¬ 
pect  to  difcover  any  truth  concerning  them,  unlefs  we 
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have  recourfe  to  the  ideas  of  things.  44  Nifi  ad  ideas 
confugiamus.”  Of  fouls  in  the  next  place,  it  is  ex¬ 
tremely  hard  to  know  the  l'ubftance  in  this  life,  be- 
caufe  we  perceive  it  44  fub  corporea  Specie,”  under  a 
corporeal  appearance,  and  are  apt  to  think  in  a  corpo¬ 
real  manner.  The  Sureft  way  therefore  to  compre¬ 
hend  it,  is  to  proceed  by  moral  purgation,  and  rneta- 
phyfical  abftra&ion.  “  Ideoque  tutiffimam  rationem 
64  ad  animam  comprehendendam  effe  turn  moralem 
4C  purgationem  turn  metaphyficam  abftraclionem.” 
And  if  all  this  will  not  do,  fome  revelation  is  necef- 
fary,  44  opus  eft  divino  quodam  verbo.”  One  would 
think  however,  that  it  fhould  do  ;  Since  by  intenfenefs 
of  meditation  a  philofopher  may  abftract  himfelf  from 
his  fenfes  and  his  imagination,  according  to  Plato ,  and 
employ  his  mind  wholly  about  incorporeal  natures 
and  ideas  to  which  it  becomes  united  by  this  abftrac- 
tion  ;  and  fince  in  this  ftate  he  alone  has  wifdom  and 
knowledge,  though  being  as  it  were  out  of  himfelf, 
44  extra  fe  pofitus,”  he  is  laughed  at  by  the  vulgar 
as  a  madman.  You  fmile  perhaps ;  but  reflett  a  little 
on  the  fyftems  (fo  we  will  call  them  civilly  for  once) 
of  fome  modern  philofophers  about  body  as  well  as 
Spirit,  on  their  method  of  reafoning  and  on  the  dog¬ 
matical  language  they  hold  upon  fubjefts  the  rnoft  re¬ 
mote  from  human  apprehenfion  ;  and  you  will  not 
think  that  I  do  them  any  wrong  in  comparing  their 
manner  of  philofophifmg  with  that  of  the  founder  of 
the  academy,  his  myfterious  mafters  the  Egyptians, 
or  his  enthufiaftical  Scholars  the  latter  Platonifts. 
Let  us  then  leave  thofe,  who  think  themfelves  able  to 
arrive  at  Superior  knowledge  by  fome  fuch  methods  as 
thefe,  to  be  happy  in  their  own  imaginations,  and  let 
us  rather  pity  tl^an  blame  them,  when  they  treat  our 
real  though  iftiperfedt  knowledge  as  a  chimaera,  and 
the  chimaeras  of  their  own  brains  as  real  knowledge. 
But  then  let  thefe  purged,  thefe  purified,  thefe  illu¬ 
minated  Spirits,  who  have  a  conftant  communication 
by  ideas  with  the  Supreme  fpirit,  allow  us,  who  have 
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none  of  finefe  advantages,  nor  any  conception  that 
they  have  them,  to  purfue  quietly  the  acquifition  of 
a  little  human  knowledge  by  human  means. 

We  have  dear  and  determinate  ideas  of  what  we 
call  body  by  fenfation,  and  of  what  we  call  fpirit  by 
reflection :  or  to  avoid  cavil  as  much  as  may  be,  with¬ 
out  giving  up  common  fenfe,  we  have  fuch  ideas  by 
fenfation  as  the  various  powers  of  that  fubftance,  cal¬ 
led  body,  are  ordained  to  produce  in  us,  and  we  have 
fuch  ideas  by  reflection  as  the  in  ward,  operations  of 
that  which  we  call  fpirit,  be  it  fubftance  or  faculty, 
excite  in  us.  We  are  able  to  contemplate  thefe  ideas 
naked,  if  I  may  fay  fo,  and  ftripped  of  the  drefs  of 
words.  How  far  then  does  the  contemplation  of  thefe 
ideas  carry  us  towards  knowledge,  or  how  high  do  we 
rife  by  it  in  the  fcale  of  probability  ?  That  is  the  only 
ciueftion  which  a  reafonable  man,  who  is  content  to 

A.  ' 

know,  as  God  has  made  him  capable  of  knowing, 
will  afk.  The  anfwer  muft  be  to  this  effeCt.  Philo- 
fophers  talk  of  matter  and  fpirit,  as  if  they  had  a  tho¬ 
rough  acquaintance  with  both,  when  in  truth  they 
know  nothing  of  either  beyond  a  few  phenomena  in- 
fufticient  to  frame  any  hypothefis.  The  atomical  fyf- 
tem,  which  Leucippus  took  perhaps  from  other  philo- 
fophers,  which  Democritus  took  from  Leucippus  to 
improve  it,  and  which  Epicurus  took  from  Democri¬ 
tus  to  corrupt  it,  has  been  revived  with  great  reafon. 
But  yet  we  muft  not  talk  of  atter  as  if  we  knew  it 
in  thefe  firft  elements  or  principles  of  it,  and  ab- 
ftraCtedly  from  all  the  forms  under  which  we  per¬ 
ceive  it.  Thefe  original  particles,  in  which  the  na¬ 
ture  of  it  conftfts,  and  on  which  the  conftitution  of 
it  under  all  its  forms  depends,  are  far  beyond  the 
Teach  of  any  analyfe  we  can  make,  of  any  knowledge 
we  can  acquire.  Whether  thefe  particles  be  uniform 
and  homogeneous,  or  whether  they  be  of  different 
kinds,  different  even  in  fubftance  as  well  as  in  fize, 
figure,  and  other  circumftances  or  accidents,  is  as 
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much  unknown  to  the  proudeft  dogmatift,  as.  tp 
you  or  to  me.  Nay,  whether  many  of  thefe  origi¬ 
nal  particles  may  not  be  endued  wit ti  aftive  princi¬ 
ples,  fuch,  for  inftance,  as  caufe  fermentation  in 
fome  and  cohefton  in  all  bodies,  is  a  point  that  none 
of  them  can  determine:  and  yet  one  need  not  fcru- 
ple  to  fay,  that  the  affirmative  may  be  affirmed. on 
better  grounds  than  their  hypothefes  are,  notwith- 
flanding  the  repeated  din  of  inert,  fenfelefs,  ftupid, 
paffive,  and  fimilar  epithets,  which  they  ring  in  our 
ears  whenever  they  fpeak  of  body  or  matter.  A  heir 
whole  difcourfe,  when  they  go  beyond  a  few  appa¬ 
rent  properties,  whereof  we  are  fitted  to  have  ideas, 
and  which  have  been  already  difcovered,  is  one  con¬ 
tinued  petition  of  principle,  and  grows  as  naufeous, 
though  not  fo  mortal,  as  the  crambe  of  Juvenal 
Body  or  matter  is  compounded  and  wrought  into 
various  fyftems  before  it  becomes  fenfible  to  us. 
"S/fre.  behold  fome  that  are  indeed  inert,  fenfelefs,  ftu¬ 
pid  and  in  appearance  merely  paffive.  But  we  be¬ 
hold  others  that  have  vegetative  life,  juices  and 
fpirits  that  circulate  and  ferment  in  them,  by  which 
they  are  nourifhed  and  by  which  they  grow.  They 
have  not  the  power  of  beginning  motion,  but  motion 
which  is  renewed  in  them  after  it  has  entirely  ceafed, 
and  both  by  caufes  as  material  as  themfelves,  conti¬ 
nues  in  them,  and  they  live,  and  move,  and  propa¬ 
gate  their  fpecies ;  till  their  frame  is  diffolved  by  age 
or  ftcknefs,  or  fome  external  violence.  We  behold 
others  again  that  have  animal  life,  and  that  go  from 
reft  to  motion,  and  from  motion  to  reft,  independent¬ 
ly  of  any  outward  caufe  that  determines  fuch  effects 
by  a  phyfical  neceflity  in  this  cafe,  as  we  oblerve  to 
be  done  in  the  former.  We  difcover,  by  the  help  of 
microfcopes,  an  immenfe  variety  of  thefe  animal  fyl- 
tems.  Where  they  begin,  God  alone  their  Creator 
and  ours  can  tell :  and  it  would  be  as  impertinent 
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to  afk  this  c oeftion,  as  i:  is  to  demand  what  <e  the 
Ci  degree  or  hnenefs,  or  the  alteration  in  the  fitua- 

tion  or  its  parrs,  is,  at  which  matter  may  begin 
£;  to  find  irfelf  alive  and  cogitative?  *’r  They  who 
defend  fo  ill  their  own  hypothefes  would  do  well  to 
be  lefs  dogmatical  and  liipercilious  when  they  at¬ 
tack  thofe  that  feem  probable  to  other  men.  Where- 
ever  thefe  animal  l'v items  begin,  their  beginning 
and  the  principles  of  their  compcfition  are  alike  un- 
known.  All  we  know  is  that  they  are,  and  all  we 
suppose  is  that  they  are  material  beings  to  which  no 
Cartefian  nor  any  philofopher,  who  does  not  deny 
the  eui  tence  cf  body,  will,  I  prefume,  object. 

As  thefe  animal  fyitems  come  to  be  more  and 
more  femible  to  us,  2nd  as  our  means  and  oppor¬ 
tunities  o:  obfervirtg  them  encreafe,  we  difcover  in 
them,  and  according  to  their  diner  eat  fpecies,  or 
even  among  individuals  of  the  fame  fpecies,  in  feme 
more,  in  others  fewer,  of  the  fame  appearances, 
that  denote  a  power  of  thinking  in  us  from  the  low- 
tit  conceivable  degrees  of  it,  up  to  fuch  as  are  not 
:ar,  it  at  a.,  remote,  from  thofe  in  which  fome  men 
eniov  it.  I  fay  fome  men,  became  I  think  it  indif- 
pu table  that  the  distance  be: een  the  intellectual  fa¬ 
culties  of  different  men  is  often  greater  than  that  be- 
tweer  the  tame  faculties  in  fome  men  and  fome  other 
animals. 

If  now  we  are  to  form  a  general  conclusion  from 
all  thefe  concurrent  phenomena,  without  any  fur¬ 
ther  reafoning  about  them  than  fuch  as  they  juftify, 
what  mud  it  be:  It  mint  he  plainly  this,  that  there 
::  in  the  whole  animal  mind  one  intellectual  fprin? 
common  to  even*  ipecies,  but  vaftiy  diflinguiihed  in 
its  effects :  that  though  it  appears  to  be  the  fame 
ipring  in  all,  yet  it  ieems  to  be  differently  temper¬ 
ed,  and  to  have  more  ela. deity  and  force  in  fome 
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and  lefs  in  others ;  and  that  befides  this,  the  appa¬ 
rent  difference  in  the  conflitutions  and  organiza¬ 
tions  of  animals,  feems  to  account  for  the  differ¬ 
ent  determinations  of  its  motion,  and  the  furprif- 
ing  variety  of  its  effe&s.  If  the  plain  man  who  has 
formed  thefe  general  conclufions,  on  particular  ob- 
fervations  and  experiments,  ffould  be  alked  the 
trite  queftion,  whether  he  conceives  that  matter, 
however  figured  or  moved,  fubtilized  or  Ferment¬ 
ed,  can  be  pleafure  or  pain,  defire  or  averfion? 
To  anfwer  truly,  I  think,  he  muff  anfwer  that  he 
cannot  conceive  matter  to  be  any  of  thefe,  nor  even 
how  a  fyftem  of  matter  becomes  capable  of  having 
any  ideas,  affections  or  paffions,  any  more  than  he 
can  conceive  how  a  multitude  of  other  phenomena 
can  be  as  he  perceives  evidently  that  they  are.  But 
that  he  has  puffed  his  enquiry  as  far  as  the  true 
means  of  enquiry  are  open,  that  is,  as  far  as  the 
phenomena  can  guide  him  ;  that  he  cannot  draw 
any  other  conclufion  from  them  than  this,  that  all 
animal  fy Items  are  material ;  and  that  he  muff  con¬ 
tent  himfelf  with  this,  unlefs  fome  other  can  be 
drawn  from  the  fame  phenomena. 

The  philofopher  is  not  fo  content.  If  phyfics  will 
not  ferve  his  purpofe,  metaphyfics  and  theology 
{hall.  “  Ad  ideas  confugiendutn  eft and  fince 
the  particular  phenomena  of  the  whole  animal  fyf¬ 
tem  lead  to  a  conclufion  he  difiikes,  he  refolves  not 
to  be  determined  by  them,  but  to  reafon,  without 
regard  to  them,  from  his  own  abftract  ideas ;  and 
from  thefe  he  draws  a  conclufion  as  inconceivable 
as  that  which  he  rejects.  The  plain  man  owns  him¬ 
felf  unable  to  explain  how  material  fyftems  think, 
though  their  phenomena  are  fo  many  pofttive  proofs 
that  "oblige  him  to  conclude  they  have  this  power. 
The  philofopher  decides  negatively  on  ftich  proofs 
as  his  abftraft  ideas  of  matter  furniff  to  him,  that 
no  fyftem  of  matter  thinks,  that  omnipotence  can¬ 
not 
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not  any  way  communicate  to  it  the  faculty  of  think¬ 
ing,  and  pofitively  that  whatever  thinks  is  a  fimple 
being,  immaterial,  indiffoluble,  and  therefore  im¬ 
mortal.  The  plain  man  has  recourfe  once  more  to 
the  phsenomena,  and  objects  that  we  mult  be  re¬ 
duced,  if  we  receive  this  hypothefis,  to  afiert  that 
other  animals  befides  men  have  immaterial  and  im¬ 
mortal  fouls ;  or,  that  no  other  animal,  befides 
man,  has  the  faculty  of  thinking.  The  immate- 
rialift  is  far  from  contending  for  the  firft :  and  the 
materialift  cannot  admit  the  latter,  in  oppofition 
to  the  phenomena  ;  in  oppofition  to  which  no  hy¬ 
pothefis  is  admilfible. 

There  feem  to  be  but  three  ways  to  get  rid  of 
this  obje&ion.  Each  of  them  has  been  tried,  and 
each  of  them  is  a  different  hypothefis.  By  one,  this 
knot  and  a  multitude  of  others  are  cut  afunder  very 
eafily  ;  for  it  confifts  in  aiferting  roundly  that  there 
is  no  fuch  thing  as  material  fyftems,  nor  matter, 
nor  any  exigence  out  of  mind  eternal  or  created,  as 
we  have  mentioned  already.  All  obfervations  of 
the  phsenomena  which  fuppofe  fuch  an  exigence, 
are  therefore  deceptions  according  to  this  fcheme: 
and  it  would  be  ridiculous  to  attempt  proving  that 
other  animals,  befides  men,  think,  to  one  who  de¬ 
nies  that  thefe  animals  exift,  or  even  that  he  and 
the  man  who  fliould  difpute  with  him  exift,  in 
the  fenfe  in  which  exiftence  is  univerfally  under* 
flood. 

As  thefe  philofophers  take  body  from  men,  there 
are  others  who  not  only  take  thought  from  the  reft 
of  the  animal  kind,  but  reduce  them  to  the  ftate  of  au¬ 
tomates  or  machines.  Whether  Des  Cartes  advanced 
this  paradox  in  good  earned,  and  really  doubted  whe¬ 
ther  other  animals  had  a  power  of  thinking  or  not, 
it  is  impoflible  to  determine.  That  he  fhould  be  in 
earned  it  is  hard  to  conceive ;  fmce  anv  reafons 
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of  doubt  which  he  might  have  in  this  cafe  would 
have  been  reafons  of  doubt  in  the  cafe  of  other  men, 
who  may  give  more,  but  cannot  give  more  evident 
figns  of  thought  than  their  fellow-creatures.  But 
we  may  perfuade  ourfelves  very  eafily.  that  Male - 
branche  maintained  the  fame  paradox  in  very  good 
earned  ;  fmce  it  has  a  nearer  and  a  more  favor¬ 
able  relation  to  his  own  whimfies,  and  to  fotne 

theological  tenets,  than  is  commonly  obferved. - — 

Thus  the  fame  thing  which  happens  often  to  liars 
happen  to  men  who  feek  the  truth  very  fincere- 
ly ;  but  imagine  too  lightly  that  they  have  found 
it  when  they  have  only  made  an  hypothefis,  and 
that  they  know  things  as  they  are  when  they  only 
guefs  how  they  may  be.  One  hypothefis  wants 
another  to  fupport  it,  that  a  third,  and  fo  on,  till 
philofophy  grows  to  be  what  it  has  always  been,  an 
aggregate  of  motley  fydems,  partly  real  and  partly 
fantaftical. 

Thefe  two  paradoxes  have  not  maintained  much 
credit  in  the  world.  Men  continue  to  be  perfuaded 
that  there  are  mountains  and  rivers,  and  trees  and 
animals  :  and  I  apprehend  that  this  vulgar  notion 
will  continue  to  prevail.  Juft  fo  they  believe  dill 
that  there  is  fome  difference  between  the  parifh 
clock  and  the  town  bull ;  that  the  Ihepherd’s  dog 
perceives  and  wills,  as  really  as  the  Ihepherd  him- 
felf;  and  that  the  philofopher’s  horfe  knows  the  way 
to  his  liable,  as  well  as  the  philofopher  knows  the 
way  to  his  ftudy.  They  will  not  be  fufficient,  there¬ 
fore,  to  remove  the  plain  man’s  objection,  and  re- 
courfe  mud  be  had  to  the  third  hypothefis  which 
compounds  matters  a  little,  and  is  a  little  more 
plaufible  in  appearance,  but  in  reality  lefs  defenlible 
than  that  of  Des  Cartes  :  one  ftands  in  direct  oppo- 
fition  to  the  phenomena,  but  the  other  contradifls 
itfelf.  The  hypothefis  I  mean,  is  that  which  affumes 
a  rational  foul  in  man  alone,  and  a  fenfitive  foul 
alone  in  all  other  animals. 

Vol.  III.  1  L  1 
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He  who  fhould  have  read  all  that  has  been  writ¬ 
ten  on  this  fubjed,  from  Arijlotle  down  to  the 
author  of  the  prae-edablilhed  harmony,  and  who 
fhould  have  meditated  ever  fo  long  on  thefe  writings, 
would  find  it  a  very  hard  talk  to  give  a  full,  and  an 
impracticable  one  to  give'  an  intelligible  account  of 
what  he  had  found  there ;  fo  confuted,  fo  obfcure 
is  this  labyrinth  of  hypothefes.  I  fhall  not  fet  my 
foot  far  into  it ;  for  philofophers,  according  to  their 
ufual  practice,  have  reafoned  and  difputed  in  this 
cafe  to  no  other  purpofe  than  to  render  diifufe  and 
intricate  what  lies  in  the  narrowed  compafs,  and  has 
really  no  difficulty  in  ir,  if  we  know  where  to  dop. 

In  order  to  avoid  that  paradox,  which  fome  at 
lead  of  the  Stoicians  held,  and  which  Gomez  Pereyra 
and  Des  Cartes  renewed  in  the  fixteenth  and  feven- 
teenth  centuries ;  and  to  maintain  at  the  fame  time 
the  fuperiority  of  the  human  nature,  not  only  in 
degree  but  in  kind  too,  this  notion  of  a  fenfitive 
foul  has  been  advanced,  or  rather  continued  and 
enforced  ;  for  it  defcends  to  us  from  the  fame  fprings 
from  which  fo  many  other  abfurdities  have  flowed. 
The  diflin&ion  between  fouls  and  images  of  fouls, 
tc  animae  et  anitnarum  fimulacra,”  might  lead  to  it. 
But  there  are  other  paflages  in  Plato  that  favor  it 
more  directly.  Arifiotle  fpoke  lefs  figuratively  and 
more  clearly  on  the  fubjeft,  for  he  bedowed  fienfa- 
tion,  memory,  and  the  paffions  on  other  animals, 
and  reafon  on  man  exclufively.  On  this  principle 
the  fchoolmen  and  all  the  peripateticians  have  pro¬ 
ceeded,  and  it  is  at  this  hour  the  reigning  opinion 
among  found  divines.  There  cannot  be  however  a 
more°unfound  doctrine,  if  extreme  abfurdity  can 
render  it  fo  ;  for  either  they  who  maintain  it  fuppofe 
the  fenfitive  foul  to  be  a  middle  being  between  body 
and  fpirit,  or  they  do  not.  If  they  fuppofe  it  fo, 
they  fuppofe  it  to  be  neither  extended  nor  unextend- 
ed,  neither  material  nor  immaterial,  and  we  have  no 
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idea  of  any  other  fubdance.  If  they  do  not  fuppofe 
it  to  be  fo,  they  affirm,  without  knowing  it,  what 
they  mean  to  deny ;  for  they  mud  admit  (unlefs 
philofophers  have  a  right  to  contradict  the  inward 
as  well  as  the  outward  phenomena,  and  intuitive  as 
well  as  fenfitive  knowledge j  that  the  power  of  think¬ 
ing,  that  very  power  whereof  we  are  confcious,  is 
as  neceffiary  to  the  perception  of  the  flighted  fenfa- 
tion  as  it  is  to  geometrical  reafoning.  There  is  no 
conceivable  difference  in  the  faculty  or  power  :  the 
foie  difference  arifes  from  the  degree  in  which  it  is, 
or  can  be  exerted.  It  has  been  afked.  will  you  deny 
the  power  of  God  to  create  a  fubdance  capable  of 
fenfation  only,  and  not  of  reafon  ?  No  man  living 
has  higher  notions  of  the  Divine  Omnipotence,  nor 
carries  them  further  than  1  do.  An  argument  fairly 
drawn  from  the  power  of  God  will  determine  me 
at  any  time  and  on  any  occafxon ;  though  it  does 
not  determine  thefe  men  who  infid  fo  much  upon  it, 
when  they  hope  to  make  it  ferve  their  purpofe  by 
an  unfair  application  of  it.  I  am  perfuaded  that 
God  can  make  material  fydems  capable  of  thought, 
not  only  becaufe  I  mud  renounce  one  of  the  kinds 
of  knowledge  that  he  has  given  me,  and  the  f.rd 
though  not  the  principal  in  the  order  of  knowing, 
or  admit  that  he  has  done  fo  :  but  becaufe  the  ori¬ 
ginal  principles  and  many  of  the  properties  of  matter 
being  alike  unknown  to  me,  he  has  not  fhewn  me 
that  it  implies  any  contradiction  to  affert  a  material 
thinking  fubdance.  This  now,  which  implies  no 
contradiction,  except  it  be  with  their  precarious  hy¬ 
pothetical  ideas,  thefe  great  afferters  of  the  divine 
power  deny.  But  at  the  fame  time  they  draw  ano¬ 
ther  argument  unfairly  from  this  verv  power,  by  af- 
figning  it  as  the  caufe  of  an  effeCt  which  does  manL 
fedly  imply  contradiction.  It  implies  contradiction 
manifedly,  to  fay  that  a  fubdance  capable  of  thought 
by  its  nature,  in  one  degree  or  ind'ance,  is  by  its 
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nature  incapable  of  it  in  another.  God  may  lirni?' 
the  exercife  of  this  power,  no  doubt,  in  his  creatures 
varioufly,  according  to  their  different  organizations, 
or  to  the  imperceptible  differences  that  there  may  be 
in  the  atoms  that  compofe  their  bodies,  01  by  other 
caufes  abfolutely  inconceivable.  This  happens  to 
other  animals :  it  happens  to  men,  and  the  largeft 
underhanding  is  limited  in  the  exercife  of  its  mental 
faculties.  But  a  nature  capable  of  fenfation,  that  is 
of  perception,  that  is  of  thought  (to  fay  nothing  of 
ipontaneous  motion,  of  memory,  nor  of  the  paflions) 
cannot  be  incapable  of  another  mode  of  thinking, 
any  more  than  finite  extenfion  can  be  capable  of  one 
figure  alone,  or  a  piece  of  wax  that  receives  the  im= 
preffion  of  one  feal  cannot  receive  that  of  another. 

We  may  apply  veiy  juflly  to  thofe  who  have  main¬ 
tained  the  dodririe  of  fenfitive  and  rational  fouls,, 
and  to  thofe  who  have  made  new  hypothefes  con¬ 
cerning  them,  as  well  as  concerning  the  apparent 
reciprocal  action  of  body  and  mind,  what  Bacon  fays 
of  the  Greek  philofophers,  impetu  tantum  intel- 
w  ledus  uji  funt,  regulam  non  adhibuerunt ;  fed, 
“  omnia  in  meditatione  acri  et  mentis  volutatione 
5‘  et  agitatione  perpetua  pofuerunt.”  It  muff  be 
confefled  that  fome  of  the  moderns  have  been  guilty 
of  this  as  well  as  the  antients,  and,  I  think,  with 
lefs  excufe  •,  becaufe  experimental  philofophy  has 
been  more  in  ufe,  and  the  means  of  acquiring  know¬ 
ledge  of  this  kind  have  been  more  common  in  our 
da)S.  Notwithftanding  this,  we  have  feen  men  of 
the  greatelf  name  negled  fometimes  entirely,  at 
their  firft  fetting  cut  to  enquire  into  the  nature  of 
things  fpiritual  or  corporeal,  an  exad  and  fufficient 
obfervatio'n  of  the  phenomena  ;  and  ft  ill  oftener. 
Contenting  themfelves  with  a  tranfient  view  of  par¬ 
ticulars,  hurry  on  to  general  knowledge  according 
to  the  natural  propenfity  of  the  human  mind,  with¬ 
out  having  this  rule,  if  1  may  lay  fo,  in  their  hands ; 
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or  elfe  bending  it  to  their  abdracl  notions,  inflead 
of  fquaring  thefe  fcrupuIouflY  by  it.  It  feems  that 
the  great  author  himfelf,  whofe  cenfure  1  have  juft 
quoted,  does  fomething  of  this  kind  in  his  fourth 
book  of  the  augmentation  of  fcience,  where  he 
makes  a  didin&ion  between  rational  and  fenfitive 
fouls.  Thejatter  he  affirms  to  be  a  material  fub- 
dance,  “  plane  fubflantia  corporea  cenfenda  eft,”1 
without  perceiving  that  this  cannot  be,  unlefs  mat¬ 
ter  can  be  made  capable  of  thinking.  This  foul 
he  affigns  to  brutes,  according  to  the  received  no¬ 
tions.  According  to  the  fame,  he  fuppofes  the 
rational  to  be  a  fuperior  foul  in  men,  without  per¬ 
ceiving  that  the  fuppofition  of  thefe  two  fouls  is 
as  abfurd,  as  that  ol  an  upper  and  lower  part  in  the 
fame  fimpleand  indivifible  being.  He  concludes  by 
hinting  that  the  fenfitive  foul  in  man  may  be  con- 
fidered  as  confounded  with  and  loll  in  the  rational, 
“  ipfa  anima  rationalis  etfpiritus  potius  appellatione 
44  quam  animae  indigitari  point,”  without  perceiv¬ 
ing  that  we  may  juft  as  well  confound  the  rational  with 
the  fenfitive,  as  the  ienftive  with  the  rational  foul, 
and  that  if  nothing  can  think  which  is  material,  that 
which  thinks  in  other  animals  muft  be  immaterial ; 
or  if  any  thing  can  think  which  is  material,  that 
there  is  no  pretence  to  conclude  that  which  thinks 
in  man  to  be  immaterial.  1  am  afraid,  therefore, 
that  the  inquiftion  which  he  recommends  in  this 
place,  and  which  deemed  to  him  to  be  almoft  want¬ 
ing,  “  quad  defderari  videtur,”  mud  have  been 
purfued  on  his  principles  under  the  influence,  not  of 
one,  but  of  all  the  four  kinds  of  falfe  ideas  and 
notions  the  “  idola  tribus,  fpecus,  fori  et  theatri,” 
which  he  has  named,  not  without  fome  of  the  affec¬ 
tation  prevalent  in  his  age;  and  which  mud  in  all 
ages,  render  it  hard  for  truth  to  enter  into  the  mind, 
and  be  apt  to  difturb  the  progrefs  of  it  when  it  is 
there. 
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This  hypothefis,  and  the  others  of  frefher  inven¬ 
tion,  are  like  the  armed  men  of  Cadmus  ;  they  kill 
one  another  :  not  one  iurvives  the  reft.  Affecta¬ 
tion  or  fuperior  genius  and  knowledge  has  decoyed 
men.  no  doubt,  into  thefe  fcenes  of  fantaftical  ideas 
and  notions :  but  it  muft  be  confeffed,  that  they 
have  been  forced  into  them  likewife,  in  fome  degree, 
both  b  '  intereft,  another  intereft  than  that  of  truth, 
and  by  x  uncible  prejudice.  There  are  certain  opi¬ 
nions  fixed  by  authority;  an  authority  that  deferved 
no  reipect  in  its  original,  and  that  could  never  have 
irr  rofed  Lv  itfelf,  but  one  that  cuflom  renders  facred, 
and  that  acquires  by  fubfequent  authorities,  and  by 
circu.nftances  foreign  to  it,  an  importance,  in  the 
whole,  or  in  part,  which  nothing  elfe  could  have 
communicated  to  it.  My  Lord  Bacon  himfelf  ob- 
ferves  to  this  purpofe,  and  he  might  have  applied 
the  obfervation  to  himfelf  on  this  and  other  occa- 
fions,  that  the  greateft  genii  have  fuffered  violence 
in  all  ages ;  whilfl  out  of  regard  to  their  own  cha¬ 
racters  they  have  fubmitted  to  the  judgment  of  their 
age,  and  or  the  populace  ;  fo  that  time,  like  a  river, 
has  brought  down  light  and  tumid  error,  whilfl 
folid  and  weighty  truth  is  funk  to  the  bottom  and 
is  dived  for  by  few.  Thus  the  notions  that  prevail 
abouc  foul,  fpiritual  fubllance  and  fpiritual  opera¬ 
tions  and  things,  rook  their  rife  in  fcbools  where 
fuch  doCtnnes  were  taught  as  men  wrould  be  fent  to 
Bedlam  for  teaching  at  this  day.  Their  inward 
doChine,  for  they  had  two,  might  be  more  reafon- 
able,  perhaps,  but  vv  cannot  wonder  if  that  which 
was  taupht  to  a  few,  and  which  the  few  kept  fecret, 
was  foon  loft;  whilft  the  outward  doCtrine,  which 
was  taught  to  whole  nations,  a  id  glared  with  fym- 
bols,  allegories  and  parables,  or  philofophical  fables, 
was  preferved.  Some  of  thefe  doftrines  are  come 
down  to  us  and  it  is  probable  that  they  have  loft 
nothing  of  their  primitive  extravagance  in  the  writ- 
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ings  of  Plato ,  through  which  they  have  been  con- 
veyed  principally  ;  fmce  there  never  was  a  more 
wild  or  lefs  confident  author  in  prole  or  verfe. 

In  the  confufion  of  fantaftical  ideas  and  notions 
which  the  introduction  of  the  Platonic  philofophy 
into  Chriftianity  occafioned  or  increaied,  as  I  flcall 
lhew  at  large  hereafter  and  on  more  occafions  than 
one,  that  of  a  material  foul  feems  to  have  prevailed 
at  fir  ft  ;  at  lead  it  is  certain  that  the  mod  zealous 
writers  for  Chriftianity  maintained  it,  or  fuppoi'ed  it. 
The  notion,  however,  of  its  immateriality,  was  fo on 
and  more  generally  edablidied.  Plato ,  their  great 
rr  after  in  metaphysical  pneumatics,  gave  them  in  his 
vague  and  figurative  manner  of  writing  fufficient 
foundation  for  either  of  thefe  opinions :  and  the  lad 
feemed  the  mod  favorable  to  that  of  the  immortality 
of  the  foul.  From  that  time  to  this,  whoever  at¬ 
tacks  one  is  fuppofed  to  atrack  the  other,  and  is  cla¬ 
mored  againd,  accordingly,  by  every  onewhoaffefts 
a  drift  orthodoxy,  without  obferving,  or  perhaps 
though  he  does  obferve,  that  the  opinion  of  the  foul's 
immateriality  adds  no  Strength  to  that  of  its  immor¬ 
tality  ;  nay,  that  by  refting  it  too  much  on  the  for¬ 
mer,  they  weaken  the  latter,  and  bund  on  a  prin¬ 
ciple  which  they  can  never  make  intelligible  and 
quite  fufficient  for  their  purpofe.  Now  thefe  opi¬ 
nions  being  thus  united,  their  union  being  confirm¬ 
ed,  by  the  authority  of  the  whole  Chridian  church, 
and  the  belief  of  it  inculcated  by  the  procefs  of  edu¬ 
cation,  the  ideas  of  immateriality  and  immortality  be¬ 
come  fo  intimately  affociated  in  the  minds  of  men, 
that  many  can  no  longer  feparate  them  when  they 
commence  philofophers  ;  and  that  thofe,  who  fee 
that  if  immateriality  may  be  faid  to  imply  immor¬ 
tality,  it  will  not  follow  that  immortality,  in  this 
cafe,  implies  neceffarily  immateriality,  chufe  rather 
to  keep  terms  with  error  than  pafs  for  heterodox. 

Thus 
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Thus  prejudice  and  intereft  confpire  to  put  philofo- 
phers  under  a  neceffity  of  maintaining  that  the  foul 
is  an  immaterial  being,  and,  in  order  to  maintain 
it,  of  inventing  the  mofl  extravagant  hypothefes. 
When  they  have  once  agreed  that  twice  two  make 
five,  they  may  well  alfert  that  twice  four  make  ten. 

The  plain  man,  a  much  better  philofopher  in  the 
true  fenfe  of  the  word,  keeps  out  of  this  confufion  j 
for  lie  pufhes  his  enquiries  no  further  than  the  phse- 
nomena  lead  him,  nor  prefumes  to  affirm  any  pro- 
pofition  which  is  not  fuggefted  and  confirmed  by 
them.  They  do  not  lead  him  far  in  his  enquiries 
about  fpirit,  but  they  lead  him  furely.  Corporeal 
nature  affords  men  a  fund  of  knowledge,  fuch  as  it 
is,  which  they  can  never  exhauft.  We  acquire  our 
firfl  ideas  from  thence,  and  by  indullry  and  experi¬ 
ment  it  is  in  our  power  to  acquire  more  and  to 
improve  this  kind  of  knowledge  daily.  How  much 
it  is  fo  appears  in  the  vaft  improvements  that  have 
been  made  lince  experimental  philofophy  has  been 
cultivated.  The  plain  man  will  be  apt  to  afk  why 
a  proportionable  improvement  has  not  been  made 
in  that  knowledge  which  is  called  metaphyfical  ? 
And  I  think  he  will  give  himfelf  this  plain  anfwer, 
that  men  have  in  one  cafe  means  in  their  power  that 
are  proportioned  to  their  ends  in  fome  degree,  and 
that  they  have  them  not  in  the  other  in  any  degree, 
though  they  proceed  fantaftically  as  if  they  had. — • 
That  there  are  corporeal  natures  we  have  fenfitive 
knowledge.— -1  hat  there  are  fpiritual  natures,  di- 
ftindt  from  all  thefe,  we  have  no  knowledge  at  all. 
We  only  infer  that  there  are  fuch,  becaufe  we  know 
that  we  think,  and  are  not  able  to  conceive  how 
material  fylfems  can  think.  We  are  confcious  of 
certain  modes  of  thinking,  of  certain  faculties  and 
operations  of  what  we  call  mind,  and  of  certain  in¬ 
ward  emotions  which  we  afcribe  to  the  mind  and 

which 
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which  we  call  affections  and  paffions.  This  is  fome 
degree  cf  knowledge,  no  doubt,  and  it  might  be 
improved  to  conduct  better  our  underftandings  and 
our  lives  too.  But  then  the  principles  of  it,  the 
mental  phenomena,  are  few  ;  and,  beyond  thole 
that  are  obvious  to  immediate  reflection,  there  are 
none  to  be  difcovered.  There  are  neither  micro- 
fcopes  nor  telefcopes  to  aflift  our  inward  fight,  and 
neither  geometry  nor  algebra  can  be  of  any  real  ufe 
in  this  part  of  natural  philofophy  :  whereas,  in  the 
other,  the  vaff  fcene  of  corporeal  nature,  which  will 
never  be  quite  opened,  is  always  opening  to  human 
indulfry.  We  difcover  frequently  new  phenomena, 
or  we  correct  and  improve  our  former  obftrvations  : 
and  every  Itep  of  this  kind  is  an  advancement  of 
fcience.  Thefe  reflections  may  krve  to  explain  how 
it  has  come  to  pafs  that  philofophers  have  made  fuch 
a  mighty  progrefs  in  the  knowledge  of  corporeal 
nature,  even  within  little  more  than  a  century ; 
whereas  their  knowledge  of  fpiritual  nature  is  no 
greater  now  than  it  was  three  thoufand  years  -ago, 
and  than  it  will  be  three  thoufand  years  hence,  if 
the  generations  of  men  continue  fo  long. 

Men  were  confcious,  ever  fince  their  race  exifled, 
that  there  is  an  active  thinking  principle  in  their 
compofition :  and  the  firft  reflection  they  made,  as 
foon  as  they  began  to  reflect  on  what  paflfes  within 
them,  could  not  fail  to  be  this,  that  there  is  a  mu¬ 
tual  influence  of  body  on  mind  which  thews  itfelf 
firft,  and  of  mind  on  body  which  appears  a  little 
later.  With  this  knowledge  men  of  common  fenfe 
have  contented  themfelves  in  all  ages  ;  whilft  philo¬ 
fophers,  thofe  men  of  uncommon  fenfe,  have  filled 
their  own  heads  and  the  heads  of  all  who  have  heark¬ 
ened  to  them,  in  every  age,  with  fantaflical  ideas  and 
notions,  on  which  they  have  ereCted  hypothefes  re¬ 
pugnant  to  one  another  as  well  as  to  the  phaeno- 
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mena.  It  would  be  aftonifhing,  if  it  was  not  fo 
common,  to  fee  men  advance  hypothefes  fometirnes 
with  no  regard,  and  often  with  very  little,  to  thofe 
phenomena  whereof  we  are  able  to  acquire  fenlinve 
knowledge  alone  t  but  that  they  ihould  do  the  fame 
thing  in  cafes,  where  every  man  has  »he  fame  intui¬ 
tive  knowledge  of  the  phenomena,  might  be  deemed 
impoffible ;  and  yet  both  are  true.  The  diftin&ion 
between  fenfitive  and  rational  fouls,  and  the  imma¬ 
teriality  of  the  latter,  had  been  long  eftablilhed  : 
and  the  fchoolmen,  who  fpun  their  cobwebs  of  phi- 
lofophy  as  well  as  theology  out  of  their  own  bra  ns, 
had  fettled  moft  accurately  the  bounds  of  each,  when 

Des  Cartes  arofe :  a  great  genius  furely. - -The 

French,  a  little  like  the  Greeks,  “  qui  iua  tantum 
mirantur,”  affeft  to  fpeak  of  him  as  if  he  had  firft 
difpelled  the  mills  of  antient  philofophy,  and  taught 
mankind  both  to  enquire  and  to  reafon.  But  our 
Veruiam ,  as  great  a  luminary  as  he,  perhaps  a  greater, 
one  more  ui'eful  certainly  in  the  advancement  of 
knowledge,  had  appeared  before  him  to  difpel  thefe 
milts,  and  to  put  the  clue  of  experiment  into  our 
hands;  to  deride  contentious  logic,  and  to  diftin- 
guifn,  between  fantaftical  and  real,  the  knowledge 
men  had,  and  the  knowledge  they  wanted,  in  every 
branch  of  human  fcience.  The  Englifh  and  the 
French  fun  both  had  their  fpots  :  and  if  they  dif¬ 
pelled  feme  milts,  they  railed  others.  The  great 
obligation  we  have  to  them  is,  that  they  fet  us  in 
the  way  of  difeovering  their  errors,  as  they  had  dif- 
covered  thofe  of  other  philofophers. 

Des  Caries  faw  what  the  fchoolmen  had  not 
feen,  that  a  fenfitive  foul  capable  of  all  the  func¬ 
tions  and  endued  with  all  the  faculties  that  they 
or  their  mailer  Ari/lotle  allowed  to  belong  to  it,  mult 
be  capable  of  thinking  by  its  nature,  and  therefore 
in  every  refpecl  as  well  as  thefe;  and  that  all  their 
diftinctions  were  without  differences,  and  mere 
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arbitrary  fuppofitions.  If  he  had  flopped  here,  he 
had  defeated  them  and  not  expofed  himfelfto  be  de¬ 
feated  in  his  turn.  But  it  did  not  become  the  majefty 
of  his  philofophyto  leave  any  thing  unaccounted  for, 
how  deeply  foever  hid,  to  fpeak  like  Pliny ,  in  the 
majefty  of  nature.  He  therefore  affirmed  two  fub- 
flances,  the  extended  and  the  thinking  fubdance. 
But  as  foon  as  he  had  done  fo,  two  difficulties  pre- 
fented  themfelves ;  one  arifing  from  the  precife  defi¬ 
nition  he  had  given  of  the  foul,  more  obvioufly  at 
lead,  if  not  more  fhongly,  than  from  the  vague  no¬ 
tions  of  the  peripateticians  ;  and  the  other  concern¬ 
ing  the  mutual  adtion  of  mind  on  body,  and  of  body 
on  mind,  arifing  as  obvioufly  and  as  ftrongly  from 
his  as  from  the  common  hypothelis,  which  were  in 
effect,  as  to  the  rational  foul,  the  fame.  Des  Caries , 
therefore,  thought  fit  to  make  two  other  affumptions; 
one,  that  fince  beads  mud  either  not  think  at  all,  or 
have  fouls  like  men,  whofe  effence  is  thought,  they 
ffiould  have  no  fouls  at  all,  but  be  reduced  to  be  ma¬ 
terial  automates.  Such  he  made  them  :  and  fuch  they 
continue  among  his  difciples,  as  far  as  it  is  neceffary 
they  ffiould  be  fuch  to  make  his  fyftem  confident  with 
that  of  chridian  divines.  It  is,  in  truth,  more  favor¬ 
able  to  them  than  their  own  ;  for  befides  other  ab- 
furdities  that  attend  the  notion  of  a  fenfitive  foul,  the 
perpetual  creation  and  amhilation  of  fo  many  louls, 
as  all  the  animals  and  infects  of  the  world  require, 
was  a  conlequence  that  formed  an  objection  the 
more  againd  the  notion.  Des  Caries  lweeped  all 
thefe  fouls  away  at  once,  and  the  objection  wita 
them.  The  other  affumption  that  this  philofopher 
made,  by  the  plenitude  of  his  power  in  hypothefis, 
was  this ;  that  fince  he  had  edabliffied  an  heteroge¬ 
neity  between  the  foul  and  the  body,  more  abfolute 
than  that  which  there  feemed  to  be  whild  a  fenfitive 
foul  was  placed  like  a  middle  being  between  them, 
and  fince  their  mutual  operations  on  one  another 
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became  confequently  more  inconceivable  than  ever., 
this  reciprocal  action  fnould  be  no  longer  admitted, 
however  confcious  of  it  men  might  imagine  them- 
felves  to  be.  Volition,  for  inftance,  is  made  by 
this  Cartefian  hypothefis  the  occafional,  not  the  effi¬ 
cient,  caufe  of  the  motion  of  body :  and  the  impreffi- 
on  of  an  outward  object  on  our  organs  is  made  the 
occafional,  not  the  efficient,  caufe  ot  the  fenfation  that 
our  minds  perceive.  God  is  the  foie  efficient  caufe  in 
all  thefe  cafes.  He  ads  diredly  and  immediately 
according  to  the  laws  on  which  he  has  eftablifhed 
this  ftrange  union  between  foul  and  body.  A  ftrange 
union  it  mud  needs  be !  and  one  would  be  tempted  al- 
mod  to  think,  that  it  is  indifferent  whether  the  foul 
refides  in  the  body  it  is  fuppofed  to  inform,  or  any 
where  elfe  ;  fince,  united  as  they  are,  there  is  no  im¬ 
mediate  intercourfe  between  them,  nor  any  other 
than  that  which  is  carried  on  mediately  by  the  fu- 
preme  Being,  who  is  every  where  prefent,  and  may 
therefore  be  determined  to  ad  by  a  mind  on  a  body, 
and  by  a  body  on  a  mind,  how  remote  foever  from 
one  another.  If  we  fpeak  with  the  vulgar,  with 
whom  it  is  more  reafonable  to  fpeak  and  to  think 
too,  than  with  philofophers,  on  fome  occafions,  we 
mult  fay  that  the  death  of  Pyrrhus  was  the  effect  of 
a  tile  falling  cafually  on  his  head.  But  if  wre  fpeak 
with  the  Cartefians ;  we  muff  fay  that  the  paffing 
of  Pyrrhus  before  the  old  woman’s  window  was  the 
occafion  which  determined  God  to  make  her  fee  him; 
that  on  this  fecond  occafion,  the  fight  of  him,  God 
impreffed  a  fentimtnt  of  anger  and  vengeance  on  the 
old  woman’s  foul ;  that  on  this  third  occafion,  the 
fentiment  of  anger  in  the  old  woman’s  foul,  God 
movecf  her  arm  to  throw  the  tile;  and  that  on  this 
fourth  occafion,  the  falling  of  the  tile,  God  broke 
the  fkull  of  this  fighting  king  of  Epirus.  This  ex¬ 
travagant  hypothefis  would  provoke  laughter,  if  it 
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did  not  provoke  to  horror,  as  I  think  it  mud  in  the 
mind  of  every  fmcere  theift  f. 

The  makers  of  hypothefes  have  not  flopped  here. 
Leibnitz  arofe  after  Des  Caries ,  and  if  the  fecond 

did 

-j-  Since  there  are  thofe  who  dogmatize  boldly  about  God’s 
manner  of  being,  and  of  knowing,  it'  is  no  wonder  that  there 
fhould  be  thofe  who  dogmatize  alfo  about  his  manner  of  caufmg,, 
and  about  the  ceconomy  of  his  providence  in  the  government  of 
the  world.  When  they  affume  particular  providences,  the  in- 
itances  they  bring  are  often  ridiculous  :  when  they  fpeak  in  ge¬ 
neral  of  occafional  caufes,  the  inftances  of  thefe,  which  force 
themfelves  upon  the  mind,  mult  needs  raife  horror  in  every  man 
who  believes  a  God.  Thefe  doftrines  are  impertinent  in  their 
origin,  and  abominable  in  their  confequences.  If  Des  Cartes 
had  not  made,  on  his  clear  and  diftinft  ideas,  and  his  lively  in¬ 
ward  fentiment,  fuch  definitions  as  could  not  be  reconciled  to 
the  univerfal  experience  of  mankind,  he  would  have  been  under 
no  difficulty,  except  that  of  owning  his  ignorance,  in  a  cafe* 
wherein  every  other  philofopher  was  not  lefs  ignorant  than  he. 
But  rather  than  not  make  a  new  hypothefis  without  a  fufficient 
regard  to  the  phaenomena  fit  ft,  and  rather  than  not  maintain  it 
even  againft  them  afterwards,  the  fupreme  Being  was  brought 
down,  “  ficut  Deus  in  machina,”  to  deliver  this  puzzled  phi¬ 
lofopher  out  of  the  perplexity  wherein  he  had  invplved  himfelf. 
I  would  not  think  of  God  at  all,  though  he  ought  to  be  always 
prefent  to  our  thoughts;  1  would  refufe  to  acknowledge  and 
adore  him  in  the  contemplation  of  his  works,  though  1  do  it 
from  the  bottom  of  my  heart,  much  foonei  than  I  would  look  on 
him  as  the  immediate  efficient  caufe  of  every  fenfation  of  human- 
minds  and  every  aftion  of  human  bodies.  Shall  I  believe  that  it 
is  God  who  imprefles  thofe  frantic  fentiments  of  devotion,  which 
an  Indian  Idolater  feels  on  the  fight  of  his  idol,  and  who  deter¬ 
mines  the  body  of  this  wretch,  on  the  occafion  of  thefe  ienti- 
ments,  to  fall  under  the  wheels  of  the  proceffional  car,  and  be 
crufhed  to  death?  Shall  I  believe  that  it  is  God  who  moves  the 
arm  of  a  parricide  when  he  plunges  a  dagger  into  his  father’s 
heart,  or  that  of  fome  low  rogue  when  he  picks  a  pocket  ?  The 
confequences  are  horrible  :  and  an  hypothefis  that  fhould  lead  to 
them,  even  lefs  direftly  than  this  of  Des  Cartes  does,  would  de- 
ferve  to  be  iejedled  with  the  utmoft  indignation.  Many  of  the 
moft  extravagant  opinions  entertained  by  the  Heathen  were  capa¬ 
ble  of  being  leconciled  to  an  awful  fenfe  of  the  monarchy  of  a  fu¬ 
preme  Being.  Such  opinions  as  thefe  cannot  be  fo  :  and  Chril- 
tian  philofophers  and  divines  have  done  more  to  debafecur  notions 
of  this  Being,  than  all  the  doftors  of  polytheifm. 
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did  not  equal  the  fir  ft  in  real,  he  outdid  him  and 
every  other  philofopber  in  fantaffical  knowledge.  He 
rejected  the  old  opinion,  that  the  foul  and  body  are 
fo  conflituted  and  fo  united  by  God  as  to  influence 
and  to  a£fc  really  on  one  another.  He  reje&ed  that 
of  the  French  philofopher  likewife,  which  has  been  juft 
mentioned.  He  did  not  proftitute  the  divine  agency 
by  making  God  the  immediate  efficient  caufe  of  every 
effect  that  body  feems  to  have  on  mind  and  mind  on 
body,  as  they  happen  in  the  human  fyftem.  But  he 
employed  the  divine  power  and  wifdom  in  another 
manner,  and  once  for  all  as  it  were.  .According  to 
him,  every  foul  has  a  certain  feries  of  perceptions,  de¬ 
fires,  volitions,  See.  Every  body  a  certain  feries  of  mo¬ 
tions  that  are  determined  by  the  mechanical  difpofiti- 
ons  of  the  machine,  combined  with  the  various  im- 
preflions  of  outward  objefts  that  may  be  made  on  it. 
I  donot  enter  into  the  difference  he  makesbetween  the 
human  fyftem,  and  the  general  animal  fyftem  in  which 
he  fuppofes  that  the  fame  fouls  have  been  united  to 
the  fame  organized  bodies  from  the  creation,  and  that 
thefe  animals  do  not,  properly  fpeaking,  die.  In  the 
refpect  in  which  I  quote  this  wonderful  hypothefis 
here,  the  cafe  of  alt  thefe  fyftems  is  the  fame.  In  every 
one  of  them  the  foul  and  body  d®  not  correfpond  be- 
caufe  they  are  united,  but  they  are  united  becaufe  they 
correfponded  by  a  prse-eftabli fired  harmony  antece¬ 
dent  to  their  union,  and  in  which  Leibnitz  found,  no 
doubt,  that  fufficient  reafon,  which  is  in  all  cafes  the 
reafon  that  the  hypothefis  requires.  Soul  and  body  are 
united  like  two  tallies  that  fitted  one  another  before 
their  union  ;  but  with  this  difference,  which  makes  the 
metaphyfical  cafe  the  ftronger,  they  were  fo  fitted  fe- 
parately  and  independantly  of  one  another.  Bounce 
felt  pain  when  fire  was  kicked,  if  Bounce  was  ever 
kicked  :  and  fo  fhe  would  have  felt  it,  if  fire  had  had 
no  body'  at  all  in  the  fame  moment.  A  fair  day  invit¬ 
ed  you  to  walk  in  your  garden  ;  Bounce  galloped  after 
you  :  and  fo  you  both  would  have  done,  if  you  had 
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had  no  fouls  at  all.  This  hypothefis  gives  me  no  hor¬ 
ror  :  and  every  time  it  comes  into  my  thoughts,  I 
laugh  as  if  I  was  at  a  puppet  fhew. 

That  of  father  Malebranche  mud  not  be  forgot  in 
this  place.  It  Hands  between  the  other  two  in  one  ref- 
peft  :  it  is  neither  fo  horrible  as  the  firft,  nor  fo  comi¬ 
cal  as  the  Safi.  But  it  is  I  think  the  flrongeft  inflance 
that  can  be  produced  of  a  fine  genius  wrought  up  to  a 
degree  of  madnefs  by  metaphyfical  fpeculation  and  hy-  » 
pothetical  enthufiafm,  un’tefs  the  African  bifhop  St. 
Auftin  may  be  compared  with  him.  Malebranche  then 
fpecifies  certain  manners  in  which  we  may  have  ideas 
of  outward  objeCls,  the  firfl  of  which  is  agreeable  to 
the  phenomena  and  to  the  common  notion  derived 
from  them,  and  the  lad  of  which  is  his  own  wild  hy¬ 
pothefis.  He  even  ventures  to  aflert  that  there  is  no 
other  manner  in  which  we  can  have  ideas  of  thefe  ob¬ 
jects.  The  affertion  is  a  bold  one  ;  fince  it  affumes 
that  God  cannot  ordain  any  fyilem  of  body  and  mind 
which  we  cannot  comprehend.  On  this  foundation  he 
proceeds  to  fhew  how  infufficient  all  the  other  ways  are 
of  accounting  for  thefe  ideas,  and  to  introduce  his 
own.  If  I  was  to  enter  into  a  detail  of  particulars  it 
would  be  eafy  to  fhew,  with  the  help  of  Mr.  Locke's  ex¬ 
amination.  and  even  without  this  help,  that  the  hvpo- 
thefts  confifls  of  little  elfe  than  words  that  have  abso¬ 
lutely  no  meaning,  than  figurative  expreflions  that 
cannot  be  applied  to  his  fubjeCt  without  the  utmofl 
abfurdity,  than  inconfiftencies  and  palpable  contra¬ 
dictions.  But  I  believe  this  will  appear  to  be  no  un¬ 
juft  charge,  even  by  the  very  little  I  fhall  fay.  His  hy¬ 
pothefis  in  fnort  is  this.  We  cannot  perceive  any  thing 
thar  is  not  intimately  united  to  our  fouls.  Our  fouls 
are  unextended  beings  in  this  place,  though  in  another 
he  fays  they  have  extenlion,  a  narrow  one  indeed  ;  but 
narrow:  or  broad  it  is  full  extenfion.  Now  there  be¬ 
ing  no  proportion  between  the  foul  and  material 
things,  thefe  cannot  be  united  to  it,  nor  confequcntly 
be  perceived  by  it.  Our  fouls  are  indeed  united  to  our 
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bodies ;  but  there  is  a  manner  of  union  neceflafy  id 
perception,  and  another  not  fo,  neither  of  which  is 
explained.  God,  who  is  a  fubftance  and  the  only  in¬ 
telligible  fubftance,  is  intimately  united  to  our  fouls 
by  his  prefence.  He  is  the  place  of  fpirits,  as  fpace' 
is  in  one  fenfe  the  place  ol  bodies :  and  fince  he  mull 
have  in  himfelf  the  ideas  of  all  the  beings  he  has  cre¬ 
ated  (for  without  thefe  ideas,  that  is,  without  our 
manner  of  knowing  this  philofopher  prefumes  to  af¬ 
firm  that  he  could  not  have  created  them)  we  may 
fee  thefe  ideas  in  God,  as  he  is  pieafed  to  fhew  them 
to  us :  but  the  godd  father  having  no  where  explain¬ 
ed  how  God  fliews  them  to  us,  he  leaves  us  in  the 
fame  ignorance  in  which  he  found  us.  It  has  been 
obferved  that  this  hypothecs  bears  fome  refemblance 
to  that  of  Democritus ,  who  affirmed  that  our  ideas  are 
God.  One  idea,  that  which  we  have  of  God,  is, 
I  am  fure,  by  this  hypothefis,  God  himfelf;  fince  it 
is  affirmed  that  this  idea  is  uncreated.  The  words  are 
worth  quoting. — “  On  ne  peut  pas  concevoir  que 
c<  l’idee  d’un  etre  infiniment  parfait,  qui  eft  celle 
“  que  nous  avons  de  Dieu,  foit  quelque  chofe  de 
ec  cree.”  I  might  mention  a  multitude  of  other  no¬ 
tions  quite  -unintelligible  or  repugnant  to  our  cleared 
ideas  and  moft  certain  experience ;  fuch  as  thefe, 
for  infiance,  that  we  have  the  idea  of  infinite  before 
we  have  the  idea  of  finite,  and  that  we  think  of  all 
being  before  we  think  of  any  particular  being; 
but  i  have  laid  enough  to  fhew  that  although  this 
writer  has  deftroyed  the  intentional  fpecies  of  the 
peripatetics  (for  he  dwells  chiefly  on  our  ideas  of 
fight,  yet  he  has  left  it  juft  as  poffible,  and  vaftly 
more  probable,  that  God  has  ordained  certain  ideas 
in  the  mind  to  be  excited  by  certain  motions  of 
body,  in  a  manner  incomprehenfible  by  us,  than 
that  we  fee  thefe  ideas  in  his  fubftance  in  a  manner 
alike  incomprehenfible. 

I  imagine  that  the  plain  man  is  by  this  time  pieafed 
to  fee  common  fenfe  force  men  back,  after  a  tedious 
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round  of  philofophical  rambles,  to  the  very  point 
from  which  he  has  never  ftirred ;  for  fo  it  muff 
do  unlefs  we  renounce  this  gift  of  God,  in  favour 
of  human  authority.  The  authority  may  be  great ; 
but  the  greater  it  is  the  more  ftrongly  do  thefe  ex¬ 
amples  of  error  {hew  how  little  the  greateft,  how 
abfurd  the  wifeft,  how  ignorant  the  mod  learned 
of  men  become,  when  they  prefume  to  pufli  be¬ 
yond  the  bounds  that  God  has  fet  to  human  en¬ 
quiries.  There  is  fo  much  warning  given,  the 
high  road  to  knowledge  is  fo  direft,  and  the 
bounds  of  it  are  fo  ftrongly  marked,  that  they  who 
go  out  of  this  road  in  the  vain  hope  of  palling  them 
by  a  fhorter  way,  as  well  as  they  who  do  not  ftop 
when  they  are  conduced  no  longer  by  the  pheno¬ 
mena,  but  hope  that  metaphylics  can  carry  them  for¬ 
ward  when  phyfics  cannot,  are  inexcufable. 

Fontenelle ,  in  the  elogy  he  made  of  Newton  before 
the  French  Academy,  compares  Des  Cartes  with 
him.  He  fays  that  “  Des  Cartes ,  taking  a  bold 
“  flight,  meaned  to  place  himfelf  at  the  fource  of 
“  all  things,  and  to  make  himfelf  mafter  of  the 
“  firft  principles  of  them  by  fome  clear  and  fun- 
“  damental  ideas,  that  he  might  have  nothing 
“  more  to  do  than  to  defcend  from  thence  down 
<c  to  the  phaenomena  of  nature  as  to  necefiary 
“  confequences.  He  fays  that  the  other,  more 
“  timid  or  more  model!,  fet  out  leaning  on  the 
“  phaenomena,  that  he  might  by  their  means  re- 
“  mount  to  the  unknown  principles  of  things, 
“  which  he  refolved  to  admit  whatever  the  chain 
“  of  confequences  (hewed  them  to  be.  One, 
“  fays  he,  fets  out  from  what  he  underffands  clear- 
cc  ly,  to  find  the  caufe  of  what  he  fees.  The  other 
“  fets  out  from  what  he  fees,  to  difcover  the  caufe, 
“  be  it  plain  or  obfcure.  He  concludes  by  faying 
“  that  the  evident  principles  of  one  do  not  always 
“  lead  him  to  the  phaenomena  fuch  as  they  are, 
and  the  phaenomena  do  not  always  lead  the  other 
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ti  to  principles  evident  enough.”  I  have  quoted 
this  paflage'at  length  ;  becaufe,  as  much  perplexed 
as  it  is  by  an  artful  abufe  of  words,  it  will  ferve 
much  better  to  fet  in  a  full  light  the.  truth  I  would 
inculcate,  than  to  conftitute  an  equality  of  merit  in 
natural  philofopby  between  Des  Citifies  and  Newton* 
I  will  make,  therefore,  a  fhort  commentary  on  it. 
The  defign  of  the  former,  as  it  is  here  reprefented, 
was  not  a  bold  flight,  but  an  extravagant  undertak¬ 
ing.  It  is  honor  enough  to  the  latter,  that  he 
made  greater  advances  towards  the  firft  principles 
of  things  than  any  of  thofe  who  went  before  him : 
and  this  would  have  been  honor  enough  for  Des 
Cartes  too,  if  he  could  have  acquired  it.  This  phi- 
lofopher  might  have  very  clear  ideas ;  for  ideas  that 
are  falfe  may  be  very  clear  perceptions  in  the  mind, 
and  efpecially  in  the'mind  of  one  who  reafoned  on  a 
certain  lively  inward  fentiment  of  evidence,  as  well 
as  on  ideas  really  clear  and  diftinct.  But  funda¬ 
mental  ideas,  if  there  be  any  meaning  in  the.word, 
he  could  have  none,  or  none  that  were  fufficient  iu 
the  method  he  purfued.  Many  of  thofe  he  employ¬ 
ed  to  make  himfelf  mailer  of  the  firft  principles  of 
things  could  be  only  hypothetical,  fince  he  did  not 
frame  them  on  the  phenomena,  nor  connett  them 
by  the  phsenomena,  according  to  Newton’s  me¬ 
thod  ;  which  was  not  timid,  but  wife  as  well  as 
modeft.  What  an  immenfe  diftance  was  there  be¬ 
tween  any  thing  he  could  underhand  clearly  in  his 
method,  and  the  caufes  of  what  he  faw  ?  And  how 
could  the  intermediate  ideas  be  framed?  Nay,  how 
does  it  appear  that  he  underftood  clearly  the  things 
which  he  is  faid  to  have  underftood  fo,  and  from 
which  he  fet  out,  when  he  took  extenfion  alone  to 
conftitute  the  etTence  of  matter,  and  thought  alone 
that  of  the  foul  ?  Is  it  not  plain  that  his  evident 
principles  were  affirmed,  as  they  often  are,  purely 
for  the  fake  of  what  was  to  follow?  Des  C  rtes 
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might  in  his  method  invent,  as  he  did,  whatever 
principles  imagination  fuggefted  to  him,  and  with 
the  oflentatious  appearance  of  a  compleat  fyiteni 
fhew  us  an  univerfe  of  his  own,  not  of  God  s  mak¬ 
ing.  Newton  refolved  to  invent  none  ;  for  he  refolv- 
ed  to  admit  fuch  only  as  he  fhould  be  led  to  dilcover 
by  a  chain  of  confequences  that  carried  him  up  to 
them,  imperfectly  perhaps  but  furely ;  fuch  as  God 
made  them  to  be,  not  fuch  as  he  guelfed  they  might 
be.  The  one  might  and  did  fall  into  error.  The 
other  could  only  fall  fhort  of  the  knowledge  he 
fought.  He  fell  fhort  of  it.  Like  Columbus ,  he  dif- 
covered  a  new  world  :  and  like  him,  he  left  the  dii- 
covery  to  be  purfued  by  others.  Our  knowledge  of 
nature  can  fo  little  be  complete,  that  the  very  ap¬ 
pearance  of  a  complete  fyftem  is  a  reafon  perhaps  to 
fufpect  it  of  being  etched  out  by  fancy.  Let  us  lup- 
pofe  a  philofopher  to  arife  and  to  purfue  the  difcove- 
ries  of  Newton  with  equal  fuccefs.  Let  us  fuppofe 
that,  by  dint  of  experiment  and  geometry,  he  con¬ 
firms  the  doCtrine  of  attraction  or  gravitation  not  as  a 
property,  not  as  an  attribute  of  matter  if  you  will, 
but  barely  as  a  new  phsenomenon,  and  that  he  dis¬ 
covers  a  new  kind  of  pulfion  or  fome  other  phyfical 
caufe  of  it.  Attraftion,  which  gives  us  now  the  idea 
of  a  caufe,  and  which  maybe,  notwithftanding  all 
the  filly  abftraCt  reafoning  to  the  contrary,  a  real 
property  of  matter,  will  give  us  then  the  idea  of  an 
effeCt,  as  this  new  caufe  muft  do  in  its  turn  as  foon 
as  fome  further  caufe  is  difcovered  ;  and  as  that  fur¬ 
ther  caufe  muft  do  likewife  as  foon  as  fome  other  ftill 
more  remote  is  brought  into  light.  Thus  we  fhall 
be  always  feeking,  and  always  to  feek.  But  is  this 
to  recal  the  occult  qualities  of  the  fchools  ?  Fonte- 
nelle  makes  himfelf,  not  Newton  ridiculous,  when 
he  does  more  than  infinuate  this  reproach  m  the  fame 
elogv.  If  Newton’s  philofophy  had  terminated,  like 
that  of  the  fcholaltics,  in  occult  qualities,  it  would 
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not  have  rifen  in  reputation  as  fafi  as  it  was  under- 
flood  :  and  if  that  of  Des  Cartes  had  not  been  too 
often,  like  heirs,  merely  hypothetical  and  extrava¬ 
gantly  fo,  it  had  not  been  demolifhed  on  fo  many 
Tides  as  fad  as  it  was  examined. 

But  I  return  to  obferve,  that  the  comparifon  be¬ 
tween  thefe  two  methods  is  to  be  applied  to  our  re- 
fearcnes  about  fpiritual  as  well  as  corporeal  nature, 
and  to  confirm  what  I  have  faid  concerning  them. 
When  I  confider  how  little  knowledge  the  pheno¬ 
mena  give  us  of  one,  and  that  we  are  not  able  to  go 
bv  their  help  a  (hep  beyond  the  firfl  appearances, 
whiift  we  extend  our  knowledge  of  the  other  wider 
and  carry  it  higher  in  the  order  of  caufes  ;  I  am 
ready  to  think  that  God,  who  leaves  us  in  many  cafes 
to  colleff  his  will,  as  lie  has  made  us  able  to  colled; 
it  from  his  work’s,  (hews  manifeflly  in  this  cafe  how 
repugnant  it  is  to  the  deligns  of  his  all  wife  provi¬ 
dence  that  we  fnould  attempt  to  acquire  knowledge 
of  foul  or  fpirir,  and  how  conformable  it  is  to  thele 
defigns  that  we  fhould  employ  our  induftry  and  pe¬ 
netration  to  acquire  knowledge  of  body,  tcrrefirial 
and  celefiial  ;  in  order  to  promote  in  general  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  human  life,  and  thofe  particularly  that 
refult  from  an  adoration  of  the  fupreme  Being  in  a 
contemplation  of  his  works, 

It  has  been  faid,  it  is  a  common-place  topic,  that 
Infidels,  for  iuch  is  every  one  called  by  fome  men 
who  does  not  fubfcribe  to  all  they  advance  even 
without  proof,  are  defirous  to  keep  God  at  a  difiance 
from  them,  whereas  they  ought  to  confider  that  it  is 
in  “  him  they  live  and  move  and  have  their  being.” 
'This  charge  cannot  be  laid  juftly  againfi  any  man 
w'ho  believes  a  God  ;  for  a  God  without  the  attri¬ 
butes  of  an  all-perfect  Being  cannot  be  the  fupreme 
Being,  how  inconfifientlv  loever  fome  of  the  ancients 
might  reafon  about  the  Divinity.  Bor  my  own  part, 
I  am  firmly  perfuaded  that  there  is  a  fupreme  Being, 
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the  fountain  of  all  exiftence,  by  the  efficacy  of  whofe 
will  the  whole  univerfe  was  made  and  is  governed  as 
well  as  preferved  ;  in  a  word,  who  is  the  firft  effici- 
cient  caufe  of  all  things,  and  on  whom  all  his  crea¬ 
tures  depend.  But  for  this  very  reafon,  and  became 
I  have  this  awful  fenfe  of  the  fupreme  Being,  I  do 
not  prefume  to  familiarize  myfelf  w  ith  him,  as  the  men 
who  bring  this  charge  are  apt  to  do.  Ihat  he  is  the 
fir  ft  efficient  caufe,  I  acknowledge ;  but  I  am  on  my 
guard  againft  thofe  who  prefume  to  penetrate  fur¬ 
ther  into  the  machinery  of  the  univerfe,  and  the 
order  of  fecond  caufes,  than  the  phenomena,  that 
is,  than  his  works,  fired  a  light  on  their  enquiries  : 
or  who  are  fo  bold  as  to  deny  the  efficiency  of  fecond 
caufes,  becaufe  they  are  not  able  to  account  for  tnem, 
and  who  employ  the  firft  caufe  on  every  occafion,  for 
whofe  action  they  are  as  little  able  to  account.  This 
is  a  common  practice,  and  it  has  produced  a  fort  of 
profane  and  even  blafphemous  enthufiafm  in  philofo- 
phy.  Des  Caries ,  Leibnitz,  Malebranche,  our  friend 
perhaps,  and  all  thofe  who  not  contented  to  know, 
what  they  may  know  in  fome  degree,  the  things  that 
are,  make  hypothefes  of  what  they  can  know  in  no 
degree,  how  and  why  thefe  things  are  as.  they  are  ; 
all  thefe  men,  1  fay,  have  run  into  this  pra&ice, 
and  have  fpread  the  enthufiafm. 

Our  enquiries  into  the  nature  of  things  and  into 
their  caufes  may  be  flopped  in  two  different  man¬ 
ners.  They  may  be  flopped  or  delayed  by  the  diffi¬ 
culties  that  are  in  the  way,  or  by  the  want  of  fome 
of  thofe  extraordinary  genii  that  are  fent  into  the 
world,  now  and  then,  to  penetrate  into  the  fecrets 
of  nature,  and  to  unfold  them,  as  it  were,  by  de¬ 
grees.  Few  of  thefe  men  arife.  They  are  as  rare 
as  comets,  or  any  of  the  lefs  frequent  phenomena 
that  they  obferve :  and  when  one  of  them  has  made 
a  certain  progrefs,  if  he  is  not  interrupted  in  it  by 
death,  it  often  happens  that  he  flops  in  his  philofo- 
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phical  career,  as  if  his  ftrength  were  fpent.  The 
courfe  is  long  as  well  as  difficult.  Delays  are  ne- 
ceffiary,  if  I  may  fay  fo,  to  carry  knowledge  even  to 
the  human  goal:  and  they  are  not  always  at  hand. 
When  enquiries  are  thus  flopped,  and  yet  the  pro- 
grefs  that  has  been  made  (hews  that  which  remains 
to  be  made,  other  men  are  encouraged  to  proceed : 
lucky  incidents  may  happen  to  foorten  their  labor, 
and  the  intended  difcovery  may  feem  to  be  only  de¬ 
layed.  This  is,  I  fuppofe,  the  cafe  of  the  longitude  : 
and  we  cannot  doubt  but  that  it  is  fo  of  many  other 
objects  of  philofophical  enquiry. 

But  our  progrefs  is  abfolutely  flopped,  inftead  of 
being  delayed  only,  in  many  more  inftances :  and 
in  thefe  it  is  that  all  efforts  are  vain,  and  all  induf- 
try  for  that  reafon  impertinent.  I  will  explain  my- 
i'eif  on  this  important  point  as  clearly  as  I  can.  Be- 
fides  the  general  idea  we  have  of  an  univerfal  rela¬ 
tion  of  caufe  and  effect  between  the  fupreme  Being 
and  his  works,  all  the  phenomena  give  us  particu¬ 
lar  ideas  of  the  fame  relation.  It  is  evidently  in  the 
fyftem  of  divine  wifdotn  that  they  fhould  do  fo  ;  and 
the  ufe  of  it  in  all  the  affairs  of  human  life  is  rna- 
nifeft.  Every  phenomenon  is  a  caufe  to  us,  when 
it  is  confidered  relatively  to  thofe  that  appear  to  be 
the  effects  of  it.  Every  phenomenon  is  an  effect 
to  us,  when  it  is  confidered  relatively  to  thofe  that 
appear  to  be  the  caufes  of  it.  Thus  God  has  willed 
that  things  fhould  be  perceived  by  us :  and  if  we 
could  difcover  the  whole  chain  up  to  the  fir  ft  effects 
of  Almighty  efficacy,  fuch  they  would  appear,  I 
prefutne,  to  us.  But  humanity  cannot  foar  fo  high, 
nor  approach  fo  near  the  throne  of  God ;  though 
the  Sieur  De  Fontenelle  affures  us,  that  Des  Cartes 
took  his  firft  flight  thither,  at  leaft,  fince  he  direct¬ 
ed  it  to  the  fource  and  to  the  firft  principles  of 
all  being.  As  far  as  we  can  acquire  ideas  of  the 
phenomena,  and  are  able  to  compare  them,  and 
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to  proceed  by  indudion  from  them,  fo  far,  and  fo 
far  only,  are  we  able  to  acquire  the  knowledge  we 
are  fo  fond  of,  the  knowledge  of  caufes,  of  corpo¬ 
real  caufes,  that  1  may  keep  to  the  ufual  diftinction, 
from  the  corporeal  phenomena,  and  of  fpiritual 
caufes  from  the  fpiritual  phenomena.  When  we 
can  acquire  no  more  of  thefe  ideas  we  are  at  the 
end  of  our  line  of  knowledge  in  either  kind  :  and  as 
this  happens  fometimes  after  a  long  procefs  of  en¬ 
quiry,  fo  it  happens  fometimes  at  our  fir  ft  fetting 
out. 

But  this  is  not  all.  As  our  difcoveries  of  the 
phsenomena,  by  which  we  acquire  ideas  of  fecond 
caufes,  are  thus  varioufly  limited,  fo  there  is  another 
uniform  and  univerfal  limitation  of  our  knowledge 
concerning  them.  Whatever  knowledge  we  acquire 
of  apparent  caufes,  we  can  acquire  none  of  real 
caufality,  by  which  I  mean  neither  mode  nor  modal 
entity,  according  to  the  jargon  of  the  fchools,  but 
plainly  that  force,  that  power,  that  virtue,  whatever 
it  be,  by  which  one  being  ads  on  another,  and  be¬ 
comes  a  caufe.  We  may  call  this  by  different 
names,  according  to  the  different  effects  of  it ;  but 
to  know  it  in  its  firft  principles,  to  know  the  nature 
of  it,  would  be  to  know  as  God  himfelf  knows,  and, 
therefore,  this  will  be  always  unknown  to  us  in 
caufes  that  feem  to  be  mod  under  our  infpedion, 
as  well  as  in  thofe  that  are  the  mod  remote  from  it. 
This  knowledge,  however,  is  that  which  philofo- 
phers  mean  to  attain,  or  it  is  impoffible  to  fay  what 
they  mean  in  many  cafes,  and  for  want  of  which 
they  employ  fo  familiarly  the  firft  efficient  caufe  on 
every  turn.  They  are  doubly  ridiculous.  They  feek 
and  pretend  to  difcover  caufes  when  they  only  fup- 
pofe  phsenomena;  and  when  they  have  difcovered 
a  real  a&ual  caufe  in  its  effeds  by  the  phsenomena, 
they  rejed  it  becaufe  they  cannot  conceive  its  cau- 
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fality,  nor  affign  a  fufficient  reafon  why  and  how 
it  is  as  it  is. 

If  all  the  objections  to  Newton  s  fyflem  were  an- 
fwered ;  if  the  fads  and  calculations  were  over 
and  ever  confirmed,  a  difciple  of  Leibnitz  would 
frill  maintain  that  there  was  no  fufficient  reafon  for 
attraction  as  an  effential  property,  or  as  an  attri¬ 
bute  of  matter :  and  that  it  could  not,  therefore, 
be  admitted  as  a  caufe,  how  much  foever  appear¬ 
ances  might  favour  fuch  an  opinion  ;  fince  nothing 
mu  ft  be  admitted  to  exiit  unlefs  philofophers  are 
able  to  fhew  the  fufficient  reafon  of  its  exigence, 
and  to  explain  its  caufality.  Vv^ ell  might  attradion 
be  exploded  by  tbefe  philofophers,  fince  extenhon 
itfelf  run  fame  rifque,  and  had  been  certainly  de¬ 
nied  to  be  an  effiential  property  of  matter,  if  Leibnitz 
had  not  difeovered  the  fufficient  reafon  of  it  in  non- 
extenfion.  His  monades  in  this  fyflem  may  be 
called  immaterial  atoms,  as  properly  as  he  calls 
fouls  immaterial  automates  in  his  fyfletn  of  a  pre- 
,efl:abliihed  harmony:  and  his  reafoning  in  both 
will  appear  intelligible  to  none  but  his  implicit  dif- 
ciples ;  as  bis  letter  to  the  chemifls  who  fearched 
for  the  philofopher’s  Hone  at  Nuremberg,  which 
procured  him  adiniffion  into  their  fociety,  was  in¬ 
telligible  to  them,  though  he  did  not  underftand 
it  himfelf. 

It  will  be  agreed,  I  think,  that,  on  the  fuppofi- 
tion  1  have  made  above,  attradion  would  pafs,  in 
every  mind  untouched  by  the  delirium  of  meta- 
phyfics,  for  a  fufficient  caufe;  though  the  fuffici¬ 
ent  reafon  of  it  could  not  be  given,  nor  the  cau¬ 
fality  of  it  be  explained.  Now  I  would  afk  whe¬ 
ther  the  confcious  knowledge  we  have  of  the  re¬ 
ciprocal  adion  of  body  and  mind  be  not  founded 
in  greater  certainty  than  the  knowledge  we  ffiould 
have  of  this  conatus  accedendi,  this  mutual  tenden¬ 
cy  of  body  to  body?  It  mult  be  allowed  to  be  fo. 
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I  would  afk,  therefore,  fince  he  who  fhould  deny  in 
this  cafe  the  attracting,  gravitating  power  to  be  a 
property  of  matter  would  deferve  laughter  inftead 
of  attention,  as  much  as  he  did  whillt  he  doubted 
in  the  fame  manner  of  extenfion,  till  the  fagacious 
Leibnitz  had  found  the  fufficient  reafon  of  it  in  non- 
extenfion,  or  rather  in  non-entity;  I  would  afk, 

I  fay,  what  he  deferves  who  denies  the  reciprocal 
aftion  of  mind  and  body,  becaufe  he  knows  no 
more  than  that  there  is  fuch  an  aft  ion,  and  becaufe 
he  is  unable  to  difcover  by  what  powers,  and  in 
what  manner  this  aftion  is  produced  ? 

If  we  are  confcious  that  we  think  at  all,  we  are 
confcious  that  w'e  perceive  ideas,  and  that  we  will 
actions.  We  are  confcious,  in  one  cafe,  that  the 
caufe  is  wdthout  us,  and  the  effect  within  us.  WTe 
are  equally  confcious,  in  the  other,  that  the  caufe 
is  within  us,  and  that  the  effect  paffes  without  us. 
In  one  cafe,  where  we  have  only  a  fenfitive  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  caufe,  though  we  have  an  intuitive 
knowledge  of  the  effect,  we  may  be  deceived  as  to 
the  former.  The  flick  in  the  water  may  be  flrait, 
though  we  perceived  it  crooked :  and  the  tower  at 
a  great  diftance  from  us  may  be  fquare,  though  w'e 
perceived  it  round.  I  chufe  thel’e  trite  examples 
which  have  been  employed  by  all  thofe  who  would 
perfuade  us  to  diflruft  our  fenfes,  thofe  inlets  of 
all  our  knowledge,  and  which  prove  for  me,  cn 
this  occafion,  better  than  for  them  on  the  occafion 
on  which  they  urge  them.  We  try  our  perceptions 
over  and  over  again  ;  we  rectify  by  experience  the 
deceptions  to  which  they  are  liable :  and  all  thefe 
perceptions,  the  falfe  as  well  as  the  true,  confirm 
the  opinion,  if  it  may  be  called  merely  an  opinion, 
that  they  are  caufed  immediately  by  outward  objefts 
acting  on  our  organs,  whether  we  will  or  no,  in 
confequence  of  particular  principles  or  powers  ut¬ 
terly  unknown  to  us,andconformably  to  general  laws, 
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fome  of  which  we  are  able  to  difcover.  In  the  other 
cafe,  where  we  have  an  intuitive  knowledge  of  the 
caufe,  and  only  fenfitive  knowledge  of  the  effect, 
either  we  have  really  no  knowledge  at  all,  and  our 
whole  fyftem  is  a  fyftem  of  illufion,  which  it  would 
be  furely  impious  to  affert ;  or  we  know  that  there 
is  an  immediate  aclion  or  influence,  which  amounts 
to  the  fame,  of  mind  on  body.  No  man  in  his 
fenfes  ever  doubted,  and  I  am  therefore  perfuaded 
that  Des  Cartes  did  not  doubt,  that  volition,  an  act 
of  the  mind,  determined  the  motion  of  his  arms 
and  legs  whenever  he  moved  them ;  though  the 
intereft  of  his  hypothecs,  which  concerns  all  thefe 
men  much  more  than  that  of  truth,  obliged  him  to 
maintain  the  contrary,  as  it  obliged  him  to  advance 
the  other  paradox  mentioned  above  concerning  ani¬ 
mal  automates. 

Thus  have  philofophers  in  all  ages  amufed  man¬ 
kind  with  fyftems  of  imaginary  knowledge,  raifed 
on  fantaftical  ideas  and  notions,  rather  than  confine 
themfelves  within  the  limits  of  real  knowledge.  In- 
ftead  of  fixing  our  opinions  by  evident  truth,  and 
giving  the  mind  any  folid  foundation  whereon  to 
reft,  they  have  involved  us  in  doubts,  and  eter¬ 
nized  difpute.  Like  Nocfa?nbules,  they  have  dag¬ 
gered  about,  and  joftled  one  another  in  their 
dreams.  Since  the  torch  of  experimental  philo¬ 
sophy  has  been  lighted  up,  thefe  hypothetical  rea- 
fonings  have  been  exploded,  or  elfe  confined  under 
certain  conditions  in  all  that  relates  to  corporeal 
nature.  But  the  abufe  has  continued  in  all  that  re¬ 
lates  to  fpiritual  nature :  and  modern  philofophers, 
like  tyrants  driven  out  of  one  province,  have  made 
themfelves  amends,  as  it  were,  by  exercifing  a 
mote  arbitrary  power  in  another.  The  exercife  of 
it  in  this  deferves,  however,  to  be  refrained  more 
than  in  the  former.  The  fpiritual  nature  of  our 
fouls,  fuch  as  it  is  now  conceived  to  be,  fuch  as 
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authority,  and  among  others  that  of  a  council,  obli¬ 
ges  that  it  fliould  be  taught,  is  an  hypothefis  affumed 
on  very  precarious  grounds,  and  in  oppofition  to 
thofe  that  are  the  grounds  of  every  other  allowable 
hypothefis.  How  abfurd,  therefore,  is  it  in  phiiolo- 
phers  to  alfume  on  an  hypothefis  much  more  than 
they  would  venture  to  affutne  on  real  knowledge: 
How  abfurd  is  it  in  the  reft  of  mankind  to  give  any 
credit  to  them  when  they  do  fo  ? 

But  there  is  a  further  objection  to  this  proceeding 
drawn  from  the  unavoidable  confequences  of  it, 
which  fliould  render  it  odious  to  every  man,  who 
will  not  facrifi ce  the  integrity  of  Theifm  to  the  arti¬ 
fice  of  minds  fraught  with  vanity,  and  ftimulated  by 
curiofity.  ft  he  notion,  which  thefe  metaphy heal  rea- 
foners  have  framed  about  the  human  foul  or  fpirit, 
makes  them  flide  eafily  and  alnroft  neceftarily  into 
that  familiarity  with  the  father  of  fpirits  which  has 
been  cenfured  above,  into  conclufions  little  lefs,  if  at 
all  lefs,  than  blafphemous.  Whilft  philosophers 
talked  of  corporeal  nature  logically,  that  is,  impro¬ 
perly,  or  on  fuppofed  principles  of  matter  and  mo¬ 
tion,  that  is,  ignorantly,  they  led  themfelves  and 
others  into  error,  but  not  into  fuch  error.  Meta- 
phyficians  and  divines  have  this  to  anfwer  for.  Spi¬ 
rit  is  not  certainly  an  univocal  term,  though  thefe 
men  ufe  it  as  fuch.  God  is  not  a  fyftem  of  matter ; 
but  he  is  not  therefore  a  fpirit,  fuch  as  we  conceive 
fpirits  to  be  :  he  is  not  therefore  united  to  our  fouls 
by  an  inconceivable  prefence  or  union,  nor  even  by 
any  gradation  of  fpirits  up  to  him  ;  for  between  him 
and  the  higheft  created  being  the  diftance  rauft  be 
ftill  infinite.  Thus  we  fhould  think  and  fpeak  of 
God.  But  the  men  we  have  to  do  with  here  have 
accustomed  themfelves  to  think  in  the  fame  manner, 
and  to  fpeak  in  the  fame  ftile,  of  the  divine  and  hu¬ 
man  fpirit,  with  no  other  difference  than  that  of  ad¬ 
ding  infinite  to  the  one,  and  finite  to  the  other. 
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They  conceive  them  both  to  be  alike  immaterial 
beings,  and  fubftances  too,  as  if  they,  or  Dcs  Car¬ 
ies ,  who  determined  that  there  are  but  two  fubdan- 
ces,  knew  this  any  better  than  Spinoza  knew  that 
there  is  but  one,  or  than  I,  who  believe  there  may 
be  feveral,  know  how  many,  or  what  they  are.  It 
is  no  wonder  that  fuch  notions  of  a  community,  or 
union  of  fpirits  between  God  and  man,  fhould  en¬ 
courage  metaphyficians  and  divines  to  draw  the 
Deity  down  to  their  level,  as  their  feveral  hypothe- 
fes  require,  whilff  they  affeT  to  raife  thernfelves  up 
to  his,  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  ufe  expreffions  which 
are  no  more  than  proper  to  fignify  their  attempts. 
'I  hey  do  in  effect  Ipiritualize  all  the  grofs  concep¬ 
tions  of  ignorant  and  fuperditious  men,  that  is,  they 
fay  much  the  fame  things  in  a  lefs  intelligible  man¬ 
ner:  and  the  prefence  of  God,  according  to  Male- 
branche ,  and  according  to  Mofes,  differs  in  little 
elfe.  Befides  which,  if  we  believe  what  they  affirm, 
Malcbranche  had  in  the  Word,  or  God’s  eternal 
reafon,  an  inviftble,  and  the  high  pried  of  the  Jews 
in  the  tabernacle  a  vifible  Shecinah  to  interrogate. 

After  all  thefe  reflections  which  I  have  thrown 
upon  paper  as  they  occurred  to  my  thoughts,  and 
as  the  frequent  interruptions  to  which  I  am  expofed 
would  give  me  leave,  nay,  after  all  tbofe  which 
they  fugged,  or  which  a  man  of  better  parts,  more 
knowledge,  and  more  leifure,  would  be  able  to 
make,  f  doubt  not  but  our  plain  man  would  be  told 
that  the  hypothefes  which  have  been  mentioned  de- 
ferve  much  refpeCt,  notwkhdanding  all  that  has  been 
faid  agaifift  them,  dnce  they  were  intended  to  fup- 
port  the  opinion  of  the  immateriality  and  immorta¬ 
lity  of  the  foul,  and  by  confequence  of  the  rewards 
and  punifhments  of  a  future  date,  which  are  the 
preat  bonds  that  attach  men  to  revealed  religion. 

o  o 

This  he  would  be  told,  and  he  would  be  afked  whe¬ 
ther  he  prefumes  to  deny  the  truth  of  thefe  doctrines 
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in  general,  whatever  he  may  think  of  fome  particu¬ 
lar  notions  that  philofophers  may  have  entertained 
concerning  them  ?  His  anfwer  might  be  to  this  effect, 
that  it  would  be  for  the  intereft  of  thefe  and  feveral 
other  do&rines  to  let  them  relt  on  the  authority  of 
revelation  ;  that  to  make  them  matter  of  pbilofophi- 
cal  fpeculation  is  to  make  them  difputable,  and  that 
to  make  them  difputable  is  to  unfix  them  in  the 
minds  of  men;  fmce  in  the  natural  order  of  things 
revelation  may  confirm  what  philofophy  teaches; 
but  philofophy  can  give  no  confirmation,  nor  any 
further  authority  to  what  revelation  has  taught ;  and 
fince,  if  it  could  do  fo  in  other  cafes,  it  could  not 
do  it  in  thefe,  where  quefiions  that  have  been  con¬ 
troverted  in  all  ages  among  philofophers  are  concern¬ 
ed.  He  might  add  that,  revelation  a  part,  he  faw 
no  pofitive  nor  determining  proof  of  any  of  thefe 
doctrines ;  that  all  the  phenomena  from  our  birth 
to  our  death  feem  repugnant  to  the  immateriality 
and  immortality  of  the  foul,  that  he  is  forced  to  con¬ 
clude  with  Lucretius , 

“ - - - gigni  pariter  cum  corpore,  et  una 

“  Crefcere,  fentimus,  paritcrque  fenefcere  mentem.” 

that  God  had  given  him  reafon  to  diflinguilh  and  to 
judge,  and  external  and  internal  fenfe  by  which  to 
perceive  and  to  reflect ;  but  that  this  very  reafon 
{hewed  him  the  abfurdity  of  embracing  an  opinion 
concerning  body  and  mind  which  neither  of  thefe 
fenfes  fupports  ;  that  how  fiiort  and  imperfect  foever 
the  knowledge  acquired  by  obfervation  of  the  phe¬ 
nomena  might  be,  he  was  contented  with  it,  becaufe 
it  was  knowledge  acquired  in  God’s  way,  that  is, 
in  the  only  way  God  has  opened  to  our  enquiries 
about  the  nature  of  things  corporeal  or  fpiritual : 
nay  further,  that  if  he  could  iufoett  himfelf  to  be 
deceived  in  this  way,  he  would  be  contented  (hi! ; 
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he  would  conclude  on  this  and  other  occafions  that 
whether  things  appear  to  him  as  they  are  abfolutely, 
and  fuch  as  the  fupreme  intelligence  knows  them  to 
be,  or  not,  they  appear  to  him  fuch  as  it  is  fit  for 
his  nature  that  they  fhould  appear  to  him.  On  this 
undoubted  truth  he  would  reft  his  mind,  inftead  of 
perplexing  it  about  undeterminable  queftions,  and 
of  ftruggling  prefumptuoufly  and  vainly  to  know 
things  otherwise  than  his  nature  and  theirs  admit 
that  he  fnould  know  them. 

On  fuch  principles  as  thefe,  though  he  could  not 
affirm,  he  would  not  deny,  the  immortality  of  the 
foul.  What  indeed  fnould  tempt  him  to  do  fo  ?  In 
whatever  world,  in  whatever  ftate  he  is,  he  knows 
that  the  fame  God  governs.  What  then  has  he  to 
fear  in  one  more  than  in  another  ?  Nothing  furely, 
if  he  thinks  as  he  ought  to  think  of  the  all-perfed 
Being.  Such  God  is.  Let  us  not  therefore  huma¬ 
nize  him.  Let  us  not  meafure  his  perfedions  by 
ours,  much  lefs  let  us  afcribe  to  him,  as  every  fyf- 
tem  of  theology  does,  under  the  notion  of  goodnefs, 
what  would  be  partiality,  nor  under  the  notion  of 
juftice  what  would  be  cruelty  in  man.  Let  us  not 
prefume  fo  much  as  to  afcribe  our  perfedions  to 
him,  even  according  to  the  higheft  conceptions  we 
are  able  to  frame  of  them,  though  we  rejed  every 
imperfection  conceivable  by  us,  when  it  is  imputed 
to  him.  44  As  we  muft  not  imagine  with  the  An- 
44  thropomorphites  (it  is  Malebranche  f  who  fpeaks 
44  well  in  this  place,  though  very  inconliftently  with 
44  what  he  fays  in  others,;  that  God  has  the  human 
44  figure,  becaufe  it  feems  to  us  the  mod  perfed ; 
44  we  mult  not  think  either  that  the  mind  of  God 
“  has  human  thoughts,  nor  that  it  is  like  to  ours, 
“  bccaufe  we  know  nothing  more  perfed  than  our 
44  own  minds.”  Such  theology  as  this,  and  furely 
it  is  orthodox,  makes  our  plain  man  to  be  flattered, 
r  ot  terrified,  with  any  faint  appearance  of  immor¬ 
tality 
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rality  in  profpect,  like  Tully ,  Ssneca ,  and  other  phi- 
lofophers,  who  faw  no  more  grounds  in  any  thing 
they  knew  of  the  nature  of  the  foul  for  this  expecta¬ 
tion,  .than  he  fees.  He  is  ready  to  fay  of  this  im¬ 
mortality,  what  the  auditor  fays  in  the  fird  Tufculan 
difputation,  “  me  verb  deleefat ;  idque  primuni  ita 
<e  efie  velim,  deinde,  etiamfi  non  fit,  mihi  tamen 
“  perfuaderi  velim.” 

He  might  very  reafonably  a  Ik  the  metaphyfical  di¬ 
vine  for  what  reafon  he  clogs  the  belief  of  the  foul’s 
immortality  with  that  of  its  immateriality  fince  the 
former  is  fufficient  to  anfwer  all  the  ends  of  reli¬ 
gion?  The  do&rine  of  future  rewards  and  puniffi- 
ments  (which  is,  no  doubt,  a  great  reftraint  on 
men,  and  which  would  be  a  greater,  if  it  was  not 
fo  fcandaloufly  abufed  by  the  ambition  and  avarice 
of  priefts)  fuppofes  the  immortality  of  the  foul 
only :  and  it  is  much  more  eafy  to  make  men  con¬ 
ceive  that  it  is  immortal  by  the  good  pleafure  of 
God,  though  material,  than  that  it  is  an  imma¬ 
terial  fpirit,  and  immortal  by  the  neceffity  of  its 
nature,  as  God  is  felf  exiftent  by  the  neceffity  of 
his.  One  may  wonder  that  men,  who  have  adopt¬ 
ed  fo  many  of  the  whimfical  notions  which  they 
found  in  Plato ,  ffiould  not  have  borrowed  an  hint 
that  they  might  have  found  there,  or  that  they  re¬ 
jected  perhaps  when  they  found  it.  The  hint  I 
mean  is  that  of  fouls  mortal  by  their  nature,  that 
is,  material,  but  fuch  as  ffiould  never  die.  “  So- 
“  lubiles,  fed  diffolvendae  nunquam.”  “  Since 
“  you  are  generated,  you  are  mortal,  but  you  ffiall 
“  not  die ;  for  my  will  is  llrong  enough  to  repair 
“  the  defefts  of  your  nature,”  fays  the  fupreme 
Being  to  the  younger  gods,  the  gods  born  of  gods 
in  the  Timasus ;  and  it  is  the  lead  abiurd  thing 
Plato  makes  him  fay  or  do  on  that  occafron.  The 
neglect  of  this  paffitge  may  be  imputed  to  fome 
theological  purpofes  that  feem  to  be  better  ferved 
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by  the  hypothecs  of  immaterial  fouls,  than  by  any 
other.  But  the  vanity  of  the  human  heart,  which 
has  been  flattered  by  divines  in  all  ages,  was  to  be 
flattered  on.  What  ferved  bed  to  this  purpofe  was 
taken  from  Plato :  and  how  it  was  improved  we 
need  look  no  further  than  the  Tufculan,  juft  now 
quoted,  to  find.  There  Tally ,  after  a  ridiculous  pa¬ 
negyric  on  the  human  mind,  which  improved  by 
philofcpny  he  thinks  able  to  difcover  all  things  in 
heaven  and  on  earth,  all  that  exifts,  in  its  begin¬ 
ning,  progrelfion  and  end,  runs  a  very  profane  pa¬ 
rallel  between  the  divine  and  human  mind.  If  the 
firll  “  be  air  or  fire,  fuch  is  the  laft.”  If  there  be  a 
fifth  element,  that  new  nature  which  “  Ariftotle 
find  introduced,  “  it  muft  be  common  to  both. 
44  Whatever  has  fenfe,  intelligence,  will,  and  the 
4C  principles  of  life,  is  celeftial  and  divine,  and  there- 
“  fore  neceflarily  eternal.”  This  is  the  nature  of 
man  :  and  “  God  himfelf  cannot  be  conceived  any 
“  other  way,”  than  by  analogy  to  it.  That  we 
frame  our  conceptions  of  the  divine  intelligence 
as  well  as  we  can,  by  analogy  to  our  own,  is 
true.  We  have  no  other  way  of  framing  them. 
But  it  will  not  follow  that  his  nature  is  analogous  to 
ours,  nor  that  ours  is  like  his,  “  Mens  foluta  quae- 
“  dam  et  libera,  fegregata  ab  omni  concretione 
“  mortal!,  omnia  fentiens  et  movens,  ipfaque  prce- 
44  dita  motu  fempiterno.”  Thus  abfurdly  however 
did  the  difciples  of  Plato  flatter  human  nature  :  and, 
finding  in  the  Bible  that  we  are  made  after  the  image 
of  God,  our  divines  have  interpreted  the  paflage  ac¬ 
cording  to  thefe  prejudices.  They  will  not  fay  di¬ 
rectly,  I  fuppofe,  that  bur  fouls  are  a  portion  of  the 
Divine  EfTence,  but  what  they  fay  fometimes  means 
this  or  nothing,  and  what  they  fay  always  is  bur  little 
different  from  it.  Strange  vanity  !  as  they  affume 
themfclves  to  be  expofed  to  eternal  damnation,  and 
the  reft  of  mankind  to  be  aknoft  entirely  damned, 

rather 
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rather  than  not  affume  that  their  fouls  are  immortal; 
fo  this  immortality  would  not  have  charms  fufficient 
for  them,  if  it  was  not  alferted  to  be  elfential  to  the 
nature  of  their  fouls. 

Thus,  I  believe,  our  plain  man  would  leave  the 
matter  :  and  thus  I  leave  it  too ;  having  faid,  I 
hope,  enough  to  fhew  that  the  fondnefs  philofophers 
have  to  raife  hypothefes  that  cannot  be  raifed  on  real 
ideas,  fuch  as  have  a  known  foundation  in  nature, 
that  is,  a  known  conformity  with  exigence,  is  a 
principal  occafion  on  which  the  mind  exercifes  its 
artifice  in  framing  fuch  ideas  and  notions  as  are 
merely  fantaftical.  That  the  mind  exercifes  the 
fame  feveral  other  ways,  and  in  fome  lefs  obvioufly 
than  in  this,  as  it  has  been  hinted  above,  I  know- 
full  well.  But,  enough  having  been  faid  to  fhew 
that  human  knowledge  is  imperfed  and  precarious 
in  its  original,  as  well  as  flow  and  confined  dn  its 
progrefs,  and  by  one  great  example,  which  may 
ferve  inftar  omnium,  that  they,  who  pretend  to 
guide  the  reafon  of  mankind  and  to  improve  human 
knowledge,  do  nothing  better  in  matters  of  the  firffc 
philofophy,  than  fubflitute  that  which  is  imaginary 
in  the  place  of  that  which  is  real,  or  in  addition  to 
it,  in  favor  of  their  prejudices,  their  paffions,  and 
their  interefts ;  enough  has  been  faid  for  an  efiay 
concerning  the  Nature,  Extent,  and  Reality  of  Hu¬ 
man  Knowledge. 
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